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The old attitude that strangers and aliens 
should be feared until they had shown them- 
sdv» trustworthy was doubtlai psychologi- 
cally Kmnd> for the unknown demands cau- 
tion. Today people who differ from us in 
speech* customs, Jmd dre« may still seem 
queer, because strange, but we arc more 
inclined to give them the benefit of our 
daubB. Hationalism docs breed important 
differences of personality and ciuracter. 
How pronounced these differences arc may 
be viewed through the eyes of Michabi, 
Demiaskkevick and Geeaeoime Diela 
in the present isue in the two articles on 
Naiicnml Chm-mlmstk-s and CtmferMim 
Edue&iim and Nmioml Train and Cullura, 
Profmor Demiashkcvich of George Pea- 
body Ccdlege for Tcacbera was born in 
Goobernia of Mohilcv, Russia. He gradu- 
ated from the Imperial Historico-Philologi- 
cal and the Imiwri-il Archaeological Insti- 
tute in Petrograd, and has taught at several 
institutions: the Alexander I Gyintuisium, 
the Deutsche Hauptschule tiu St. Petri, and 
the Navy College, Petrograd; the univer- 
sities of Grenoble, the Sorhoime, Munich, 
Berlin, London, and Harvard, He k the 
author of Shwkhd Diphrnaty, An Intro- 
duclion to the Philosophy of Educationf and 
numerous articles. 

Geraldine P. Dilla was formerly As- 
stKiate Professor at Hollins College, and is 
now teaching the lu'stoty^ of art and litera- 
ture in the new University of Kansas City, 
Missouri. She has traveled in Europe and 
has studied in Paris and London, much of 
her traveling having been as conductor of 
ten European Tours. She has contributed 
to numerous magazines in England and the 
United States, among them, the Mercury, 
the Landmark, and the Poetry Rtmew (:di 
of London); and the Musical Quarterly, 
South Atlantic Quarterly, North Ammmn 
Review, Atlantica, Edumtionai Review, 
Harvard Teachers Record, n$ well as to 
several issues of The Kadelpian Rmiaw, 


TO THIS ISSUE 

Interest in the teaching film is growin| 
ap;tce as Charlej A. Geamet shows in 
his The I'cMkiag Film; An Iftlermtivm 
Survey, He i® chairman of the Department 
of Biology and General Science in the 
Franklin K. Lane High School, BfCKA-Iyn, 
New York ; a memlser of ilw Sicerittg €!(»ai- 
mittec for Visual Imtrwcriwn of the High 
School Division of New York City** Bmrd 
of Education, and has »rvcd as insiruciw 
in V)su.*iil Elducation at The Colkfc of iIk 
C ity of New York. He is alwi the producer 
of teadiing films with amateur equipment. 

Promising InnrHmtiom « Srctpndmj 
Eduraflon by Profeswir I. L. Kandel is a 
critical ctmtrihiilion to a vast American 
riddle. The .luthur is Profe»i»f «f Educa- 
tion and A.«oci.Hc in the Intcfnaiional In- 
stitute of 'reachers College, C«4utnbia Uni- 
versiiy. He is univerwlly known fr^ he 
books on The Ifitfory of Srrtnsdarf Edurtt- 
lion and Compmratit’a Edurutmn, and as the 
editor of the Edmtsiiami Yembmks of the 
International Insniiutc of 'reachers Cidkge, 
Columbia University, since 1924. A wwM 
traveler he has >sludicd at first hand many 
foreign systems of education. 

d^y Dream C allege is a bit of Eantasy, but 
it comains food for thought. Its .author, A. 
Gordon Melvin, is Professor of EducatlM 
at the College of the City t>i NVw Yrtrk. He 
is widely known as the .author of The Tnh- 
mc of Proffmshm Teachmg and The Ae- 
Amty Program, 

What k Persomiitfi asks an inirigMing 
question which today is bring widely di»- 
cuMed by workers in many fieWsof research. 
ProfcMor Daniel Wolford La Rim, its 
author, is Head of the Dejtartment of Edu- 
cation at the State lYachm College at East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. He has Ao 
served as teacher and lecturer at Harvard. 
He baa written several boijks and numerous 
CContinmd on fagg xst6) 
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NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS AND 
COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 

Michael DEMiASimEvicH 


I 

4 N English traveler who recenU 
ly returned from the Near 
•L ^ East by way of southeastern 
Europe has complained of the increas- 
ing drab uniformity of dress through- 
out the whole of Asia Minor and Eu- 
rope, and regretted the dull monotony 
in manner of living which is rapidly 
displacing the pristine colorful variety 
of the native folkways. The truth of 
the matter is, however, that this re- 
gret is substantially unfounded. The 
w^ternixation of Asia Minor is only 
skin deep. The new Turk, male or fe- 
male, turned out in European fohion, 
not always willingly, by the decree* 
of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, h very 
much of the old Turk still, and 
doubtless will retain many of the old 
national characteristics of Turks. Ma- 
dame de Stagl, one of the earliest mod- 
ern students of comparative psychol- 
ogy of nations, aptly oteerved: 

' CorlmUj I, 4, xn, z. 


Civilw-Jidon wnrkt u^mt anal* 

ing mrn similar sfi ws4 

similar in reality*, hsit ll»f mind! an*! sfw »»* 
ag'inatinn lifee i« rrutin llir thffrrrsw’n wWch 
characicriw Dmkf ilw 

of frientWiip m by rakwbiisw men 
ble one amMhrr. Vet, all ifwi » natural i* 
varied. , . . 'ffie warld can l« c<«i|wrwl 
to a vast stage sipon wbicli, thfougbwn li»» 
tory, the same acion jierforra. 'Fte swim 
are menj the j»rwina!ii| on the ifca|e h 
the unchangcaWe man. And |irt, 
man den nm renew hirrs-stlf fasdamcaitlif, 
he varies.* 

Despite the wcmirigly intcrniticw* 
alixing and leveling effect of mixlero 
dvilisfatiori, collectiv’e men, or 
still differ corttidcrtbly in tlieir wif*, 
and nothing «!» to warrant the es- 
pectation, or the feir, tiwi they maf 
cease to vary. It seem# to hmt teen or- 
dered by powers more thin 

transient ruthlw dictator* ai^ tenev- 
olent internatiomlist*, that colicctiw 
m.en should adamantly refuie to giw 
up the inner characterisdo cowtlttting 
their national identity, « to surreitdo', 
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even for the sake of a milknium of 
btermrioml peace and justice, thetr 
national idiosyncrades. Fashions orig- 
inadjag in Paris may esttend their sway 
over the feminine tlomain of the entire 
world and the ubiquitous tuxedo im- 
pose it^ll upn men of all race*, but 
from all indnations they will continue 
to clothe hunmi personalities who, as 
iadividual% and more especially as na- 
tional groups, will continue to aisert 
their individmlity in the face of all 
standardization. It is as if collective 
men, or nations, had made a solemn 
agreement to differ—the only agree- 
ment in international history which 
we may rest assured is never to be 
broken.® 

As^ between the French and the 
English, for oample, things have not 
changed materially since Baron d’Hol- 
bach's visit to England in 1765. Dide- 
rot reports the Baron’s impressions of 
his island neighbors as follows: 

The Baron ra just back from England. He 
went there not unprepared} he was very 
well received} he enjoyed the best of health 
during his stay, and yet he came back dis- 
pleased with the country which he had 
found neither as well settled nor as cultured 
as he had been told he would. He is dis- 
pleased with architecture, which is almost 
totally bizarre and gothic; displeased with 
the way they keep their gardens, because 
the affected imitation of nature is worse 
tlmn the monotonous symmetry of archi- 
tectural landscaping} displeased with that 
kind of taste which piles up in the palaca 
articles excellent, mediocre, and poor, all 
in a detestable hmlgepodge (feU-mels) 

’ Cf. our discuitton of roBW of nationtlltm in 
Cbaplcr VIl (Bduescion for Nationaliimi PatrfolUtn, 
and Jnternationalhm) of our IntniucUen h iht PM- 
hstp^f »/ Sduetuhn, American Book Company, issj. 

* Diderot, hetirts i MtrJ^inniulh S»pSw PeUnd 
(Xen), Paria, le 20 novembre 176;, See alao Aveaac- 
Lavijre, C., I)! 4 enf et la tactile da karoa d'Ualhath^ 
Paris, Ernest Deroua, 1875, PP' ’33 ff- 


manner} dfeplcased with their arau^ments 
which have the gravity of religious cere- 
mantoi; displeased with the facia! expres- 
sion of men, on whose ctMmtcfwnce one 
never secs written trualng friemlline*, gai- 
ety, and sociability, but rather this imerip- 
ritm; “I don’t care for ycni, I am not my 
brother’s keeper.” He si dispkaied with the 
great of the knd, becauK they are «d-lt»fc- 
ing, haughty, contemptuous, *nci vain- 
glorious} diqsicased with the common peo- 
ple because they are hard-hearted, isBolent, 
and barbarous; displeased with meals at the 
friends*, because everyone is seated there 
in accordance with his social rank, and the 
real tabic neighbor of each is formality and 
ceremony; displeased with meals at inns, 
becaua;, thmigh one is promptly and not 
badly served, there nt no affability shown. 
In fact I heard him praise Just one thing 
In England and that is the travelling fa- 
cilities, He used to say to himself, while in 
England, "Oh, Paris, when Bhal! I we vtw 
again? Oh, my dear friends, why can’t I 
reach you? Oh, my fellow Frenchmen! 
You arc lightmindcd, to be sure, and quite 
foolish, but you are worth hundred tiroes 
more than all thewc sad and sulky thinkers 
here.” He afRrms that nowhere hut In 
France is champagne drunk, .ind that tmly 
there can one be really gay, have a g«rf 
time, and feel himself alive.* 

Paul Blouet who wrote a centuiy 
later, under the pen name Max 
O’Rell, in a chapter entitled "Bmter- 
talning Neighbors,” has »ven some 
lighter examples of nationdf incompat- 
ibility. He took those examples from 
among Franco-English cantnwts. 

To an impartial oterver, who goes on 
his way philcwiphizing, and keeping hw eyei 
open to what passes on either side of the 
English Channel, it is really a very amusing 
sight to see how the two countries seem to 
make it their aim, each to do the contrary 
of what the other does, 

Will you have a few rather diverting il- 
lustrations, taken right and left? 



19361 

When we are m difficulties wc take our 
watch to our aunt; the English take theirs 
to their un-cie, 

In France, the cure has a certain nuitrlrr 
of vicaires under his orders; in England, 
it is the curata who is the ideals subaltern. 
On this point, there is no doubt about our 
being in the right, since a curate is a pricft, 
ordained to take charge of a mre (the re- 
sponsible care of Souls), whereas a mem- 
(vkarius) is a priest who takes the place 
of another. 

In France, cMchmen keep to the right; 
in England, they keep to the left. . , , 

The French language presses the two 
words editer and piihlicr; the English lan- 
guage has to edit and to puMuk. But it 
must be well understood that is to puMhh 
which means edker and to edit which 
means fubUer. 

These Chinese puzzles, so constantly met 
with, are not usclem, however; they arc 
the delight of French examiners in Eng- 
land, and of course, the despair of Candi- 
dates, which it is easy to understand if one 
considers how much easier it is la be ex- 
aminer than examined. 

In England, you ‘get wet to the skin,* in 
France, we ‘get wet to the bon«,* and vmi 
know that when the English go as far as 
the backbone the French, not to Iw outdone, 
go so far as the marrow of the bone. 

Both the French and the English lan- 
guages have aspirate but, whereas in 
English it is vulgar to drop them, in French 
it is vulgar to sound them. 

In France, it is considered very bad form 
to call people by their names directly after 
being intn^uced to them. We simply ad- 
dress them as Monsieur, Madame, Made- 
moiselle. In England, only shopmen ad- 
drcM ladies as Madam, or M«. V¥hen 
you liavc been introduced, you must add 
a person’s surname to the title, to Mr., 


O’ltell, M. (BlouSt, P*), 

French Creeedllei end Other Angh-Fmeh Tfpieed 
ChnraUert, Toronto, I Sgi, pp. 4,7, 44, j©, 

Spears, B. 1 ~, Brlsadier'Ctenml, Umm, 1914, 
London, Meinemann, 1950, ppi. 6 t, 69, 


1 

Of Mrs,, or Miw, in ^pr^king in ibrm. 

In England, they “take EVro) It 
but in France we “take (■!« 

reality the exprmKsn « tiroji^irf than 
gives the cdlor of vulg^nty . *‘fiUr 4 /*«- 
gledte**)^ and wc are qiiiis.. 

Even down ta the ismflncr «f Wdiiit * 
fork or an umbrella, tlic two *#01 

to be saying to each «|»r: “Ysti As « 
that way? Very well, lli«ni 1 rfwll «i» Is 
this way,*** 

Brigadicr-Gcncrai E. I» Spc4r% 
who served during fhe World War as 
the liaison oflicer lictwecn the En,gi»h 
and French General Headquartew, 
found the amc irreconciWile differ* 
cnccs: 

EVench anti Brilwh lsr|« apsri, jWTOC!|»iif 
of c««im lKX4t»»c ilhry ««»!*! m-H sinJef” 
stand each olherV languafr, ImiS !,l»ry fl*! 
few ctunmon inlrrrtts- f!ven Imui^ an »lv 
sorbing topic in wartlnw, did nm Irwf 
ibrm ic^ether, fnr ibry «W*kril rmh rtlrr's 
cuisine. When, owing to ihr Wfldefl CJrf* 
man ondauflii «« VYrdnn siw Tefllh 
EVench Army was htifTirdly relk’tedi by 
the Bfittsb, and during ilw mownwot tiw 
French Commwarut (ihe Ordiwnce Ur- 
parimeni) fed swme af mt mtn whil* *e 
supplied s»mc French units, C'flms^ins* 
were efidle». E'rrnch and BriiMi fentl «i«- 
clared they were «afwd. Our fa-wM 

do nothing with the vr|«fa!iie» far whtcfc 
they were rspci'led to ileriw wuem Tiff 
haled the coffee and threw asr»y In 
the inordinate ttuantitiff of wfVfd 

nut. On the <*her hind, tli«* f-f ft'# 
E’fcnch rtm il the dalk »f prrfwdf'4 hs 
Its. They cmiM nc« fare *11 tl»» 
clamoured ftw r»«c vefusldr’i, l»#r«4 s«<l 
coffw, A:| for im iiwrjtl 
Had the arrangement n mlslst 

have led to mutiny. Ne4 that rntr wta 
liked wine, Mdim m Mw and vWlrri, m 
khaki had at any rate that t»!« in 

William Jam« remarlrf in t let- 
ter from abr«d that he W fo«,wd w. 
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tions differ very little from one an- 
other, but that he also found those 
small differences of great importance. 
Some writers despaired of perceiving 

correctly various subtle national icUo- 

syncracies. Now, are national differ- 
ences really so small or so intangible? 
And is the study of national idiesjm- 
cracies and of national ethology, as 
John Stuart Mill ailed it in his Sys~ 
mm of Logk (Book VI, “Of the Logic 
of Moral Sdence^” Chapter V, “Eth- 
ology”) to remain, deterrent, in the 
rarefied atmosphere of vague intan- 
gibilities and illusive imponderables, 
as applied to collective men, or na- 
tions? On the contrary, it is clear that 
nations differ widely, not only in small 
things but also in great things; that 
national peculiarities are displayed 
through the whole gamut of experi- 
ence from distinctive ideas of the comi- 
al, to fundamental differences in the 
conception of ideal government, of the 
relationship between the individual 
and the national State, of educational 
opportunity, and the like important 
mattere. 

With relation to the peculiarities of 
the conception of the comical, for in- 
stance, it may be mentioned that well- 
intentioned people in France and in 
Germany attempted, soon after the 
World War, to exchange theatrical 
companies. They hoped to employ the 
charm and power of dramatic art for 
spreading mutual sympathy and un- 
derstanding between the two nations, 
so recently emerged from a war which 
with justice seemed fratricidal to the 
sincere friends of western civilization. 
In each country polite and not un- 
friendly audiences, consisting of men 

“ Cf. Heimburir, Werner v., La Grande Naelon, 
Aujrmt Scherl, Berlin, 1930, pp, giff. 


and women well educated and suffi- 
ciendy femiliar with the neighlwring 
nation to understand fully its spoken 
language, were brought toother. As 
soon as thesw chwen audienas forgot 
the solemnity of the <Mcasioft and re- 
ined spontaneity, they showed a 
disconcerting incompatibility in so far 
as their respective conceptions of the 
comical were concerned. Each laughed 
at that which moved those of the other 
land.* The German audiences became 
hilarious over the tragic dialogua of 
the heroes and heroines of Corneille 
and Racine, rolled out by French ac- 
tors and actresses in accordance with 
the accepted conventions of the French 
stage. The high French art of declama- 
tion struck the Germans as something 
too stilted, too theatrical, even for the 
theater. On the other hand, the French 
audiences tittered at the interminable 
monologues of dranmtk fersotm, de- 
voted to a ponderous and, from the 
French point of view, entirely super- 
fluous self-analysis, and found the 
endless descriptions of the obvious still 
less to their taste. The Germans found 
the French heroes annoyingly rhetor- 
ical, while the French were inclined to 
think that self-engrossed characters of 
German tragedy were cranky and dull. 

A rapid perusal of the German col- 
lection, Our Humorous Classics 
(Lachende Klassik^), and the French 
study, The Gallk Laughter (Im rm 
gmtlois)f would be sufficient for the 
appreciation of the profound difference 
litween the German Spass and the 
French fhisanimie. 

The Frenchman’s conception of the 
State as a rational entity, or, still bet- 
ter, as a mathematically constructed 
machine of government, distrustful of 
the individual and fashioned once and 
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for all, contrasts, clearly and forcibly, 
throughout history, with the English- 
man’s idea of the State. To the Eng- 
lishman the State is a co-operative en- 
semble of powers, promoting ordered 
liberty and organically growing out of 
and limited by experience and experi- 
mentation relative to the needs of life, 
individual and social. The English- 
man’s conception of the State also dif- 
fers very clearly from his German 
cousin’s idea of the State as the mystic, 
in fact divine, General Will, whose 
authority over the individual is abso- 
lute, “in great things or small, or 
right or wrong.”’ The English parlia- 
ment is truly called “the mother of 
parliaments”} but, among her varied 
and numerous children, the only ones 
who seem to have thrived on that 
mother’s milk are the British legisla- 
tive institutions themselves. The Eng- 
lish parliamentary system has not 
proved workable on alien sail, and has 
rapidly degenerated in Italy and In 
Germany, for example, into political 
party entanglements which have paved 
an easy road to dictatorship. 

The Ages’* — mih Vnriettmm 

It will be remembered that in As 
You Like It there is found the follow- 
ing philosophical reflection: 

All the worltlV a 

And all the men and women merely plav- 

ersi 

They have tlieir exits, and their eittranm; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the in- 
fant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 
And then, the whining school-btjy, with lits 

satchel 

’Sophoclci, AnligOM. 


And shining morninp facr, creeping like 

snail 

Unwillingly toschcml: Ami then, ihf Inwr, 
Sighing like furnace, wiili a wnrfiil Mlad 
Made to h» mi«rw’ eyc-l»raw; Then a 

soldier, 

Full of strange Mlh*, and brafdrd Isle the 

pari, 

JealiwH in honor, snililrn and quick in fsiar- 

rd, 

Sreking the b«l»!sle rejmstaliwn 

Even in the cinnon*s mmnh: And then, 

the jtnaice, 

In fair, rmind Wily, with g«»al capon lin’d. 
With ty« severe, and Watii of forma! wt, 
Full of wise MW’» anc! triwlrrn niflance*. 
And so he play* W* part; Tlie mxih age 

shifts 

Into the lean and dsppcr'sl pajHalwtri, 
With ipecladcsoft nrwie, and pmichon side; 
His yrHithiisI wfH Mt'**! s wmM im* 

wide 

For hi* shrunk shank; and l«» hig manly 

voice, 

Turning again «<->wi6r(l chsi«l»h trrWe, iwpc* 
And whWlrs in h)»*tJMridi: f.;i« icrnc <4 all 
That ends ilsis strawgr cstojIsj! hisiwnr, 

Itsecfwd tbsldsshnrw and smwe r4»liwno; 
San* teeth, soin* eyrs, «•» 3a«c, wn* cfcry- 

ihifig. 

In this Sh:skcspcarc«.r> picture of 
man taken without a camera., men in 
any courstry can, cIoul«Ic», r«ogii,ize 
st:>niething of themselves and of thes* 
whom they know. And yet, as we iwrn 
from country to country:, wc find that 
the typical manifestations of the &iren 
Ages by no means fi!!y in every cicftil.. 
Consider, so particular, yaulh. Mul- 
tiple gtwl aurhcirities wmilci revteal to 
inquiritivc minds thit the *%ifhing 
furnace” sighs somewhat dsi’crently 
in this land and in that. To fhc ryptctl 
Hans, his Grctthen it all taiiry tnd 
ethereality I it wmi,ld certainly I* a 
unique German yewfh who would 
think of the objert of his special devo- 
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dons in the terms put by H. G. Wefis 
into the mouth of Christina Alberta’s 
admirer 1 

He lifcfid Christina Alberta because of her 
tremendoiui go. She was always up to some- 
thing) she preferred smnding to silting, and 
she ktcjted her legs while she talked to you. 
He idealiMd her go*, he attributed to her 
much more go than she really had.* 

It would be extremely difficult, if at 
all possible, to find a similar psycho- 
logical document in German netbn. 

11 

Now turning our attention to mat- 
ters of more weight perhaps from the 
viewpoint of education than those con- 
cerning the “sighing furnace,” it is true 
that “the whining school-boy” is a 
familiar character in any land. And 
yet, he who looks closer into various 
manifestations of this seemingly cos- 
mopolitan character, will discover 
many Indubitable proofs that the 
model varies sulistandally with 
changes in nationality. In the boys 
who unwillingly creep to school in 
England, France, and Germany may 
be detected the well-contoured embry- 
os of those three scholars, the English- 
man, the Frenchman, and the German, 
who, having received a commission to 
study the elephant and to write on 
their findings, wrote, each after his 
kind — ^the Englishman, On Elephant 
Hunting as a- Sport; the Frenchman, 
On the Elephant’s Logic; and the 
German, An Introdmikn la the Study 
of the ElephmAs Probable Outlook 
Upon the Universe. 

Consider, for example, that fine 
French lad, Jean Rigaud, in The Head 

* Cimflna SISer/a's Father, p. 134. 

'Cr^mieux, Benjamin, ie Premier Si la Cltuia, 
Ofosecl, Paris, 1931, Deuxitme Panic; “La Miaaion," 
pp. tot-ioS- 


of His elms (Le Premier de la 
dasse}* He is an ardent idealist, a 
crusader. Not unlike his contempo- 
raries of equal intclligenoe and good 
character in other lands, who crusade 
in imagination, he has formed a fra- 
ternity, and has declared war upon the 
injustice and absurdities of the age. 
Oh, this is not merely a childish 
dream, Jean assures us. He and his 
fcllow-cru^ers swear that their fra- 
ternal bond shall survive graduation 
from the secondary school and shall 
endure through life, each holding all 
his resources at the command of his 
brothers. There will be just one excep- 
tion to this perfect equality of the 
brotherhood; When Jean and his 
friends will have revived the gran- 
deurs of the medieval French king- 
dom, Denise, Jean’s sweetheart and 
the niece of his favorite teacher, and 
no other girl, shall be the queen of that 
miraculously restored kingdom. 

So far, the story could as well have 
been “made in Germany,” or else- 
where. But next we find that the trans- 
ports of crusading imagination and en- 
thusiasm have not prevented Jean, a 
son of the race that has given Descartes 
to the world, from working out a neat 
plan for carrying out his “mission.” 
That plan is earmarked with the log- 
ical Cartesian progression from the 
simple to the complex: “What we 
must do is first to regenerate our town 
and thus show ourselves worthy sue- 
cessors of the heroes of antiquity and of 
the paladins of the Middle Ages, Only 
then can we acquire authority and re- 
generate happiness in France, and also 
outside France.” And next we learn 
that this crusading campsugn, however 
difficult and uncertain, would be worth 
trying, because, concludes Jean, the 
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one who succeeds in it can be sure of 
inclusion in the I^rousse encyclo- 
pedia. Thus speaks the wisdom of his 
rationalist country, where academic 
distinctions are held in high regard, as 
testimonials to the most valuable and 
admirable of men’s claims to distinc- 
tion — intellectual power and achieve- 
ment. 

“Education, climate and food,” re- 
marks Paul Blouct (Max O’Rell), 
“all help to account for the striking 
difference that exists between the Eng- 
lish and the French characters. The 
man whose dinner consists of a pound 
of beef, a large slice of plum pudding, 
and a tankard of thick, heavy black 
beer, must certainly look at things in a 
different light for the man who dines 
of oysters, chicken, fruit, the lightest 
of pastry and a bottle of Pommern.”*** 

Whatever the causes, the effect can- 
not Ixj doubted. Only in infancy and 
second childhood, perhaps, do we find 
no striking differentiation between the 
English and the French or between 
any two nations} in at least five out of 
the seven Shakespearean ages, the two 
nationalities show wide variations, in 
small things and great. Suffice to men- 
tion here, as an example relative to the 
third and fourth Shakespearean age, 
just two instances. One is that of D. 
H. Lawrence, the belated—- or prema- 
ture?-— English Baudelaire. A wor- 
shiper of the free body unashamed of 
its passions, a crusader for the emanci- 
pation of the senses from inhibitory 
traditions, in short, a poet of the resur- 
rected pagan hedonism— of the *‘na- 

” Join Bull end Hh Ithnd, Serftwer'*, 18S4, f. 
^37;, 

Cf. Maurols, Anilrl, 'Les anfltit ««• 

Icni^ominV Rovne Jiobdomndmfff^ ,7 Awrll 1^3$. 

Conrad, J., Typhoon, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, 1923, p. 89. 


rural” man—, lawrcncc on more ihao 
one occasion must have f-hcckcd hi* 
Baudelaircan colleagues ihr faje 
“Parnassians,” when he "•hnwxii hr* 
undisguised and very fs4' 

blooded contempt for ’4kkS>‘, 
intelledru.'ils, camoufl aging their 
ical and moral ki'sno’t at phibr-iyhk 
“//«i da Wha! kw-.hip cnuhl 

this Englishman, a sporttr«4n mJfff 
luJ, feel for the nervous anJ iintal- 
anced, who suffered nor m nuicli frafli 
the philosophic and ari?*sk grief cwcf 
the impcrfccliom of the cefif«r|' m 
from the lack of sound physitai fial'ii!'*., 
such as rcgiilir sleeping hr«ir», phy^.- 
ical exerdse, anti the like ^ ” 

As another instance il may lie re- 
called how, in Mw, H| 26 , the tradi- 
tional England or onclcred frwxlatti 
was challenged by the mrmce of the 
genera! strike organiml liy the Sodal- 
ists, with a conridcrablc admixture »l 
communistic activities; the laficr were 
designed by ihdr prom««crs to trans- 
form the strike, an economic conflkf, 
into a struggle for the tlicMftjrsliii* of 
the so-callod “proletariat.” ER|||-t»d 
in that crisis was saved li|' «we tad 
sound individuals «ill to be Imnd in 
sufficient numIxTs mmong her niw- 
hood and womanhwjd, Isrougfit up !«i 
practi» the kind of cowltici wWcIi 
Captain MaeWhirr fauilil ffaiif!|i 
jukes. Thc^ captain, ii will 
bered, advi»fi •h'” y-'.nrir nrx"i thu 
whenever an .■‘rmc*- c, i.,. i; 
up>n him, the thing !» d<^i w^'n »«! 
diKuss theories and aLive all not 
permit him.self tu Isc ilivwRccrftt! H- 
anything, but to kttp hi^, nerve, «an4 
fast, facing the storm a* long jt 
lasted. “Facing ii—tkays firing it - 
that’s the way to get through.”" 

It is, ccnalnly, not the phi!«»pi?y of 
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life profaaoi by the typical prdiucts 
of English secondary Muation that 
would answer the following dea:rip» 
tton which is still, alas, a true enough 
picture, in w far as many a younger 
intellectual on the Continent is con“ 
arned. 

Thimgh the cold of the air, by nuinberlesi 
lights detracted, 

The earth-~-« mournful ve«:l, rotting about 
the mwt“ 

Unpiloted, carried toward improbable ports 
Glory’s ma|esiic dream, impotent and 
blurred, . , . 

Or who would think, in England, of 
imagining two adolescent friends 
musing &ut the mystery of time and 
space, as Thomas Mann, true to the 
peculiarities of German mentality, pic- 
tures two of his youthful characters in 
The Magk Mount mn. He summar- 
izes their discussion on the metaphysics 
of time and space in a passage appro- 
priately long for his German readers, 
who, probably inspired by Kant, arc 
fond of such philosophic friandise; 

What la time? A mystery j a figment — 
and all powerful. It condidom the exterior 
world, it is motion married to and mingled 
with the existence of bodies in space, and 
with the motion of these. Would there then 
be no time if there were no motion? No 
motion if no time? (We fondly ask.) Is 
time a function of space? Or space of time? 
Or are they identical? Echo answers. Time 
is functional, it can be referred to as ac- 
tion; we say a thing is “brought about” 
by time. What sort of thing? Change! Now 
is not then; here is not there, for between 
them lies motion. But the motion by which 
one metuures time is circular, is in a closed 
circle! and might almost equally be de- 
scribed as rest, as cessation of movement — 

Magh MoutHfln, Kaopf, 1911, Vol. II, p. 

437 . 

”0p. ell., p. IS7‘ 

Cf. Utnitht kundiciw, M»l, ijjj, S. 146. 


for the there refusals ittelf ccin.itantly in the 
here, the j»* in the present. Furthermore, 

as our utmoit effort cannot conceive of find 

limits either in time w in ipee, we have 
settled to think of them m eternal and in- 
linitc-“-ap(w.rently in the hope that if thb 
n<« very wewwfiil, at le« it will be more 
» than the other. But is not thk affirma- 
tion of the eternal and the infinite— 4he 
mathematical destruction of every 
and any limit in time or ^ce, and the 
reduction of them, more or !c», to zero? 
It is powible then in eternity to conceive of 
a ^ucn« of events, in the infinity of a 
succ«ion of ^ce-occupyinf bodies? Con- 
ccption,s of distance, movement, change, 
even of the existence of finite bodies in the 
univerw— how do they fare? Are they con- 
sistent with the hypmheiiis nf eternity and 
infinity we have been driven to adopt? 
Again we ask, and again echo (eternal 
answer) answers. . . 

The English youth would «:arcely 
be found fancying himself a Berkeley 
or even admitting that philosophy is a 
ptffisible subject for a real man-— in 
company of the “fellows’* at any rate. 
The English youth would, rather, 
meditate, if it came to meditation, over 
the outlook upon life and life's imlu« 
professed by a man like Conrad's Cap- 
tain MaeWhirr. M. Andr6 Mauroisis 
right in .saying that this silent man, 
tranquilly sure of himself, free from 
all ecstasies and disturbing imagina- 
tion, is not the whole English people} 
but he prodigiously resembles the 
image of themselves that the English, 
throughout the centuries, have taught 
their young people to respect,’* 

HI 

Karl Scheffler wrote that it is utterly 
ridiculous to “grade" entire nations.** 
If he meant to say that it is unjustifi- 
able to classify whole nations for ex- 
ample, as bright or dull, as virtuous or 
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wicked, then we agree with him, Des- 
cartes and Bacon long ago pointed out 
that intelligence is the possession most 
nearly evenly distributed throughout 
the world. This statement can hardly 
be opposed on any sutetantial grounds, 
when it is applied to collective men, or 
nations. And yet, though nations seem 
not to differ in the degree of intelli- 
gence they collectively possess, they 
differ as to what their temperament 
leads them to make of their intelli- 
gence. Thus some nations, for ex- 
ample, pre-Bismarckian Germany or 
pre-Bolshevist Russia, diverted much 
of their collective intellectual power in 
the quest for metaphysical realities, in 
brooding over the voice of the irration- 
al and the subconscious. They strug- 
gled, through the student debating 
circles, the theater, and the pr«s, 
through b&llss-lettres, and other of 
the fine arts, toward the discovery of 
the “world-truths” and toward the 
propagation of these truths, actual 
or imaginary, among the rest of man- 
kind. Meanwhile other nations~H[\ot 
because they were more intelligent, 
but simply because they were of a dif- 
ferent temperament and moved to 
other impulses — bent their energies to 
building up material and poIitiaT com- 
forts, economic strength, and interna- 
tional power. 

But if it is absurd to “grade” nations 
arbitrarily it would be not less ateurd 
to ignore the differences in national 
temperament and character instead of 
recognizing them as most significant 
factors of international rivalry and in- 
ternational co-operation. Objective 
materials for the study of the national 
ethos are not lacking. Authentic and 
comprehensive psychological docu- 
ments are found in deeds and words of 


rcprmntative memters of the mlion. 
Who are they? They arc men and 
women influential among their own 
people, because in them the naiiofl fw- 
ogruzed its own condensed ndf. Th?* 
epitome of a nation the 

peculiar traits of intelktt .u?d ch%f 
which the average man 
himsdf possewa, to wmc degree, k« 
which are combinai, magmltcd, Mil 
concent,raicd in just a few men aiki 
women in cadi nation, who ire gifted 
to a peculiar degree with what nwy I* 
called the genius of the race. Them 
traits are the, kcy-chai'acterirtics; well 
traits as arc of great assistance i» 
interpreting the material and spirifual 
creations and j,it«!c.r>t!a.l sties of a pct^lc, 
hor instance, there is a oaticimal fomr, 
by which a student of the ArmmMn 
people may recognize the AmcrioLnlwi 
manifested in the cosmic of 

a Whitman., in the practical iovcniive 
genius and the tsdcniific fhoughl ®f m 
Edison, in the rhougfit 

of an Emerson, ih~ : -.iit;-'...; lakia 
of a Theodore Roowvcli or in ihc in* 
dustrial strategy of a Fowli awl »l.« 
recognize the peculiar wi«'wrc ®f 
Whitmanism, Efflcrsisnianltm, Edl- 
sonianlsm, Ro«»vclr»aiikm, Fordiim, 
in the average American. 

Key-chara.ttcrist'» of arc at 

the basis of the j»asl5«iiiri s*f their 
respmivc institMlions pdiiittl, ««• 
nomic, and culwraL Wfiai if »iiil 
significant, the nationk Iwm chmcier- 
istira are !iupra-iiiftit«ff«ri.i! toi «ttpr?i - 
epjchal. Thus Germany r? Hiilei’.. 
ian Third ReiciE i;i’Td!t£;;S’r only in 
the light of certain perramiiait Icy- 
chawteristio of the German peapic, 
which dourly !m.ai.fe*t!ed thcmKlwet 
in the medieval First Reich, from the 
tim.e of Otto I to that of Kortrid IV 
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Hohenstaufen (961-1147) and In the 
Saottd, or Bismarckmn, Reich (1871- 
igiSL the intemls Wng what may 
be ailed incubation periom. Each na- 

tion posswes nten iind women who are 
truly representatiw of Its ethos, that 
is, of its national mind or characten 
From such men alone, as Hippl:^e 
Taine olwerva in his cclebratca His- 
tory of English Literature, we can 
learn more truths of their country and 

of their age than from all the rest put 

together,’® 

It is, for example, not merely a his- 
toric accident that Descartes is the most 
influential philc^pher in his native 
country. Though nearly three hundred 
yars have passed since his death, this 
French philosopher, who by sheer 
logical reasoning sought and found, at 
least to his own satisfaction and to that 
of many Frenchmen contemporary and 
of the succeeding generations, the 
ultimate reality, is still the greatest 
French philosopher. Every secondary- 
school student is introduced to the 
work of Desartes and is taught to imi- 
tate the sublime limpidity of Cartesian 
reasoning, if he wishes to pass, not only 
competitive examinations, but even the 
non-competitive final examination of 
the secondary-school {hamlameai). 
It is rightly said that the real secret of 


“Bdiflkirih, iS;'!, VoK 11, p, 171, 

*' Rifsxkm, leniemit il m«xlmei mtrtiiti, 

WXVU 


the undying glory and influence of 
Desartes in France is that every 
French peMnt is a D«arta, on a 
sale however small, a steadfast be- 
liever in, indad, almcwt a worshiper 
of, the human 'power of reasoning. On 
the contrary, the mystically incline 
German people have pr^uced as one 
of their most reproentative philw. 
phere Kant, the man who, though 
determined to build up a rationalistic 
system of philosophy, turned out to 
l>e a strittly German kind of a ration- 
alist*, he sought for the ultimate reality 
not in the world of the senses, as many 
a matter-of-fact Hinglish philosopher 
did, nor in the Cartesian sunlight of 
man’s reasoning power, but in a 
morally founded faith, in the inner 
voice of man’s consdence, in the dog- 
matic certainty of the categorical im- 
perative. 

lit Rochefouaiuld has fittingly said 
that it is easier to know man in general 
than a man in particular.” It is 
simpler, indeed, to grasp and catalogue 
the characteristics of mankind as a 
whole than those of any particular in- 
dividual or of that particular collective 
individual, the nation. Yet the historic 
reality and the palpable actuality of 
key-characteristics or nations appear to 
be demonstrable enough, and must be 
used as a guide to the comprehension 
of a nation’s history and of the present 
status of its institutions and trends, in 
particular, its eduational institutions. 


T/m New Educator ,k an artist. He Im faith in humm nature. 
He has warmth and tenderness. He has dedicated himself to serve 
in the great adventure of Man through the ages . — E, D. Laborde 
in “Eduation of Today,” 1935. 




NATIONAL TRAITS AND CULTURE 

Geraldine P, Dtu.A 

“There is very little difference between one and anotficf j 
but what there is, is very important.”— WiWJ am Jamki. 


I 

S tatesmen, diplomats, and long 
seasoned travelers agree that 
the little difference there is be- 
tween nations is very important. While 
all peoples have some patriotism, some 
points of pride, some half-suppressed 
impulses of revenge and of idealism, 
some vital interests, yet these features 
differ both in character and in ampli- 
tude. The differences arc what count 
in international as in human affairs, 
and the successful or honored states- 
man is he who has measured-con- 
sciously or unconsciously — the extent 
and quality of these differences, or has 
determined the true character and 
mentality of his own and other nations. 

Ideas of national character have had 
a complex history, which may be 
traced from the earliest dawn of liter- 
ature, Throughout the ages various 
groups of men have persisted in char- 
acterizing each other with varying 
degrees of sympathy and of exactitude. 
Virgil recorded for a long posterity a 
striking characterization of the Greeks: 
"Timeo DanmSt si dorm (I 

fear the Greeks even when they bring 
gifts,) Thus the reputation of both in- 
dividuals and the nation of Greece has 
suffered from this cleverly phras(^ 
remark of their ancient enemy the 
Trojans. 

Sometimes the obstinate old ideas of 
national character have been correct; 
but more often the popular labels have 
arisen and endured because of a selfish 


ignorance usually d»g«ijc*l » fsiffi* 
otism. This tetc ciripn erf ««iif aid 
traditions concerning ibc charart-ct 
foreign peoples has icmlal !« dmttSi 
with some conscicJifsous Kbolart !lic 
thought that there arc cbsccrnsMe A*- 
tinctions in oscntsal charaflcr fcfwrcn 
natiom. This rcsuil is Iwth awl 

unfortunate; for, while thi * km 
given rise to alxjut m nwcli trtAslilc ■ 
some error » any sutijwl with 
men have imrfed lhcrfr»clvc», tkstx m 
much v.ilualilc and cicrnomirahic iriaJh 
in the careful am! unprcjwdlifK! <Mni- 
sidcration of nati«nal cbaraticr. 

There arc clear naiianal cbamicf" 
istics today as in carlwr rime*., a«»l 
these arc more likely to Iw wiwirtwl 
th.an innate in couinrw* wIumc fKr% 
arc as confused and tntcrutwglcd t*. 
those of the ncighlwini Eurtfean m 
lions. These charwtcfi»ij« an: moa 
likely to lie dirt inguished % drgre* or 
intensity, for protelily all tie 

individuals poswa mwc fprawrt of 
each human trait; for rxAnipIc, a 
Frenchman and a Cierman stan s«l 
follow a national Iwdrr wliom hr tv-* 
lieves great, but the Ckmeirt w 
more fond of the cwmfurtaldr y 
of follower and less indsnai 
his right to reawned criiicr^w «rf lit* 
Itadcr, Hence it h fair lo siy ib« there 
is a firm Imsis in the natsamJ cf»*r3cici' 
for the fact slut tlie Germam are «« 
easy nation to govern, while ilic 
French are a diffimlt one. 

But again it it dangcrewa iti eweiiil 

’ Ijf* 
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this chamcteriadon too far^ for ex- 
ample, the Dutch, who racially arc at 
least as near as cousin to the Gormans, 
have developed a greater fondnm for 
independence and a greater restiveness 
under rwtraint, partly from their na- 
tional history of conflict with the sea 
and other perhaps dually inhuman 
elements, like the Hapsburgs, and 
their Spanish governors or ecclesias- 
tical judges. For, when at the end of 
the South Afrian War the angry 
Dutch farmers or Boers left the British 
dominions and settled down in Ger- 
man territory, they did not like their 
new homes but moved back to the 
British sections. These honest Dutch- 
men when asked why they left their 
German land answered; “We can’t 
live with those damned Gernuns. 
They govern ttw much.” (This story 
must be true since it was told by the 
German Dr. Carl Peters in his W 4 i~ 
politik, Berli n, J 9 1 a. ) 

Such examples could be multiplied 
ad mfimtimf but it is necessary here 
only to remember that, while there are 
difficulties in determining a national 
character, they are not insurmount- 
able; and, while national traits may 
not be measurable with mathematical 
exactness, it is not right to dismiss the 
subject with the fruitless observations 
common to many writers like Robert 
Bridges, who in the fourth Book of 
The Tesimmnt of Beauty says; 

, . . national mentalities arc mutually 
incomprehensiWe and irreconcilable; 
since each group as it rtme was determined 
apart 

by conditions of life which none other could 
share, 

by climate, language, and historic tradition 
estranging evermore; nor are such obstinate 
bonds 

the weaker for any intrinsic absurdity. 


The pracdally minded Daniel Defoe 
tame about as near to the facts when 
he wrote in hhTrm-Bom Engluhmm 
in 1701 about the devil: 

He knovirs the genius and the inclinatkm 
And matche* proper sins for every nation. 

But my purpose is not mctly to as- 
sign sins to the European nations. The 
study of national mentalities and dis- 
positions can interpret current history 
and can help to guide future interna- 
tional relations through a broad- 
minded, sympathetic understanding 
and a just attitude toward other 
groups. DiplQinats have long studied 
the characters of the nations as well as 
the individual statesmen with whom 
they dealt. 

The value of such study for any 
government is attested by the quid 
change in the German tactics in lan- 
guage teaching since the World War; 
die Germans arc industriously analyz- 
ing and scrutiniaing their neighbors’ 
literature, arts, governments, histories 
~~**kulturkund?* as they rail it, so 
that they will not suffer again from the 
mistaken conceptions that they held in 
1914. Then they acted on the old, 
false, traditional prejudices that la- 
beled England as merely perfidious 
Albion, France as decadent, and the 
Slavs as barbaric. These famous rule- 
of-thumb laljcls may have had a cer- 
tain element of truth at some time and 
may even retain some yet; but they 
have always been wholly insufficient 
and misloding. 

Statesmen are not the only cte of 
men who profit from an analysis of 
national character; business enterprises 
fail or succeed in their expansion ac- 
cording to their grasp of the essentials 
in the culture of other lands. Educators 
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have literally worlds to learn in the 
field of popular edui^tlon from foreign 
countries} but they must first evaluate 
foreign methods and achievements in 
the light of the mentality and aims of 
the other nations. For educational 
theory and practice arc the outstanding 
points to influenced by a nation’s 
outlook and attitude toward life, more 
than intellectual interests like art and 
sdence. Even agriculture and animal 
husbandry are related to the national 
character} it is not from chance that the 
poor Irish villager keeps a pig to turn 
his garbage into profit, while the poor 
French villager keeps a hutch full of 
rabbits. 

The interpretation of one nation to 
another, most often one’s own, has 
long been a fascinating though poten- 
tially dangerous pursuit. If Homer 
did not inaugurate this kind of writing, 
surely Herodotus did. Historians and 
geographers can not monopolixc this 
field, though they promoted it well; 
for Tacitus and Julius Caesar and Stra- 
bo still live for most people today in 
their quotations concerning foreign na- 
tions. Travelers began early to judge 
and explain their more or less clistant 
neighbors, as did Pausanias, or the 
more romantic Marco Polo. 

Nowadays historians are expected 
to stay closer to documents and in- 
scriptions, and geographers to statis- 
tics} but tmvelers seem privileged to 
judge everything about another nation 
from_ its grammar to its government, 
A sojourn of a few weeks is supposed 
by some publishers to qualify a Euro- 
pean to interpret much in American 
character} it might possibly do so in 
exceptional cases, for often-times an 
outsider makes the best of observers. 

Americans have inherited a mis- 


trust of France from English mficon- 

ceptions, which James T. Shol,wcll 
said is “due to centuries of rivalry and 
of insularity. Then our German- 
trained professors have spread flic m- 
fluence of an Anglo- Teuton }:wlilica.l 
sdence, deriving all the lilc*inp of 
liberty and representative govcrnmcftt 
from the Teutonic peoples, and leav- 
ing to the hVench only a few reign* 
terror and a tendency to 
Some I'^rcnch writers, as weli, have 
contributed to this view by ficssimisik 
comments upiEjn ihdr fellows.” France 
indeed, has long Iwen the victim of her 
own citixens’ criticism, for liic I-Vcncli- 
man seems curmi w'ith an 
mania for constant houx-c leaning in 
public. While Knglishmco may gfum- 
bic to each other al»m their mudillini 
.along, yet the rwtiofwl repufjijon of 
Kimland has very seldom, jf cvef, 
suffered from any tactless native crit- 
icism. This mationa! tls 0 crow » re- 
sponsible for much of the falw doc- 
trine of Nordic supentsrity, w fampani 
during the first decide of the twm- 
ticih century. 

There is .tnosher factor that ha* 
helped tis determine our opitiiow of 
European nations. The yew 184S ii 
notable as marking the great iniu* 
into the United Slates of the Ckrmafl 
immigrants as a r«uit of the EiirofKao 
rcvolutiom at that time. If was i,hc 
more indefwriciwtt spiriim, the more 
progressive tnidligcncci, liic ifiwc 
sensitive and cultured niinci® mnmg 
the German people «*h« came in 
America and Killed ha*c t© 
from the rigors of reactions at howici 
hence Americans have alwap ovct* 
estimated the quality of the average 
German left in h'ls own country. C«i- 
vcrsely, Latin nation* nearly mlwayg 
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have sent the New World their poorer, 
weaker, l«s suaessful or less desir- 
able citizens j for only great poverty 
or great misfortune can induce a Latin 
to leave his anc«tral home and settle 
down far from his native land. Thus 
among the many reasons why Anglo- 
Saxons, especially in America, are 
prejudiced agaimt the French we 
should note the high quality and great 
quantity of Teutonic immigration as 
contrasted with the low quality of 
Latin immigration and the almost 
neglible quantity of French immigra- 
tion. 

Nations, like individuals, change to 
some extent in character, for they too 
are somewhat moulded by their lives 
and their environments. National 
ideals and courses of action are likely 
to change as well as their tempera- 
ments. The French, for example, in 
1789 or xyga were certainly different 
from the French today, or even in 
1870, European observers frankly tell 
us that Americans today are much less 
complacent and blind than in the early 
part of I gag when our stocks were still 
soaring. This change appears each year 
to be less temporary; for our decrease 
in wealth, the main cause for our de- 
crease in self-satisfaction, threatens to 
persist indefinitely. 

Even a nation with a great reputa- 
tion for conservatism changes in some 
respects, The Britain of Joseph Cham- 
berlain in 1898 is not the Britain of 
Ramsay Macdonald a generation 
later; nor has the ordinary English 
man-in-the-street remained the same 
sort of person. But some characteristics 
seem to be relatively permanent, at 
least in comparison with other nations. 
The most often quoted example of this 
is the bravery of the Belgians, noted 


by Julius Caesar in the beginning of 
his CommmMrm^ and proved as re- 
cently as 1914.. 

II 

It is not easy to determine a true 
index to a nation’s character or men- 
tality, and no one index proves in- 
fallible always. Travel and residence 
in a country prove good guides only if 
supported by a study of that nation’s 
civilization and history and by a 
thorough knowledge of several other 
nations also. Often the superficial rela- 
tions of a traveler in a strange land 
merely confirm his ignorance and 
strengthen his prejudices. And several 
nations are necessary to afford the 
proper perspective and the enlightened 
point of view to an observer who pic- 
tures the just portrait of any nation. 

Government used to be taken as an 
indication of a people’s character; and 
we used to say that a nation always gets 
only as good a government as it de- 
serves, But nowadays, when govern- 
ments change very fast and when they 
seem distinctly not to represent the 
will of the majority, we scarcely like 
to believe that some of the nations de- 
serve no better governments than they 
are exhibiting. 

A larger view of a nation’s history 
and government gives a more nearly 
true idea of its character. At least, its 
weaknesses show up rather dearly, 
though its virtues may be the sort that 
are olwcured by its neighbors or its 
epoch. When comparing Bmglish, 
French, and Italian history to find the 
salient characteristics of each nation, 
due allowance must be made for the 
insularity and self-insufficiency of 
England, and for the exposed position 
of France surrounded by covetous 
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neighbors, and for the ever present 
and powerful Christian Church in the 
heart of Italy, Few nations have exer- 
cised much freedom of the will in the 
course of their history j and fewer can 
do so now that modern life has made 
all civilized countries dependent upon 
each other’s inclinations, pacific or 
otherwise. 

Better indexes by which to read na- 
tions are offered by some of the arts. 
For the arts express the civilization; 
and culture or civilization is the result 
of the mental, spiritual, and physical 
gifts of a nation. But the arts must be 
carefully chosen and analyzed, or they 
may lead us astray in comparing na- 
tions. The ‘'two great conquerors of 
the forgetfulness of men” are archi- 
tecture and poetry, or literature. 
Other expressions of civilization are 
painting, sculpture, music, the minor 
arts and the handicrafts. 

Architecture is determined not only 
by the temper and tastes of the build- 
ers, but also by the materials accessible, 
the climate, geography, history; po- 
litical, social and religious aspects of 
the nation. Some countries, like Hol- 
land, are forced to use brick because no 
marble or stone or sufficient timter is 
available; some nations, like Belgium, 
can indulge their fancies by carving 
wood into ornaments for their own and 
their neighbors’ churches and town- 
halls, because they have extensive for- 
ests in the Ardennes. Italy has had a 
wealth of marble but no Iron; hence 
Italian buildings show sculptural 
marble balustrades and screens; while 
the Spanish lavish iron grilles and 
gates and rejas upon their churches 
and houses. Even the districts within 
one nation show their natural resources 
in their arts; as the tet wrought iron 


work in France (by Jem iaffltiur | 
adorns the city of Nancy, piiilly Ik* 
cause Lorraine has had ilic tapply 

iron and coal. 

Climate also determines the arclii- 
lecture of a nation. The Switi |»»pfc 
might pcwsibly admire a flat r«>f but 
they do not build such, for ilic rains 
and snows of the Alpine rcff®”* ac- 
quire gable-rcK.lL cif high pilch. CWg- 
raphy exerts its inflocncc likcw»c* 
English Rom.Mcs<|iic archsiccii.ifc 
echoes the work of the Korman ItcskIi 
who worked at C-aen, f«r Cac« was 
nearer England than the R«manca|«c 
cities in the south of bYatKc- 

History infiuaiccs not only ihc plan 
but the ornamentafion of the Isiildingik 
of any nation. After flic Cro-Mtic* 
B^'zantine or Oriental mrtivc* a«J 
plans were distinctly the vnguc wher* 
ever the important fscopic h.id rtiwri' 
cnced a trip to the Saracen 
Especially nofirrablc is the clearly 

marked national style of Ibwtugai- - 

the Manuclinc, which fltjuridicd imm 
1490 to iS-o when the reign of ILm 
Manuel the Ftirumaic gave i’offugal 
its period of greatest glory as a wortd- 
power—as a mistress of tW »ca». Th» 
style is rcalisric in its adoption of cer- 
tain form.s of ornament; ro|?o., Mlltifid 
knots, anchors, coral 'Iwanchr?, 

sea-shells, thbtle-fiwds, mul msm' 
other attributes of the sea und 4 i|« . 
all of which supfc*! the naval 
and niiiritime glories ml |«fi 

tory. 

Nothing nccdl Ik *aid cf the vrft,* 
logical influence of religion, 
gamzation, and political 4 a 

nation upon Its arthifccturc, to slew 
how complex and endless k ilc de- 
termination of uationi,! cliaractcrwics 
from a study of mrional arehiiaturc. 
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free himself of some personal emotion nation that producas and consumo 
or idea or experience; poetry is a sub« them. Dickens and George Eliot re- 
jective, aristocratic art, except in such veal typially Blnglish character, but 
political poems as patriotic songs or George Meredith and Hardy are lew 
great epics like Dante’s Dhim Cow- national. Marcel Proust is no reliable 
edy, both of which are very rare. index to the French temperamentj 
The typial Englishman is no more while Molicre and Radne are very 
poetic in temperament than the man of gowl guides to their nation, 
any other nationality; but the conven- Perhaps there is no generalization 
tions and ideals of English life make concerning literature that can be fob 
the expression of personal emotion lowod, unless it be that the every-day 
comparatively difficult in other forms essay is a safe (and often dull) index 
than verse, The BInglishman would be to its nation; for example, the po- 
ridiculed by I^is fellows if he let his litical, or critical, or familiar es»ys 
powerful feelings overflow in conver- that are sometimes signed, sometimes 
Kition as does the Frenchman or anonymous, in periodicals and are the 
Italian; but he can write verses for source of no great renown to writer or 
other shy souls to read and praise with publisher. The English “reviews” are 
decorum. The most poetic English very English, inde^, with thebr es^ys 
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of awkward self-revelation or reserve, 
their shy self-confidenee, consciously 
virtuous, dogmatic assertions that 
bungle honestly after truth and duty. 

Music, like literature, may or may 
not be expressive of the national char- 
acter. But after we know the nations 
we are not likely to confuse their dis- 
tinctive composers. Claude Debussy 
does not sound German or Spanish; 
Berlioz cannot masquerade as ’Wag- 
ner; while Cesar Franck may be called 
the French Bach, he is never to be mis- 
taken for a German. The less tutored 
public appears to understand best the 
music or its own or related nations; 
English critics admit that an all- 
French program is not a success in 
London, though perhaps it is not tried 
often enough, and perhaps Anglo- 
Saxons should not be used as the tesis 
of researches in music appreciation. 

Painting is one of the best of the 
arts from which to decipher the tem- 
perament and mentality of a nation. 
Indeed, painting and the minor arts 
are the results more often of unham- 
pered activity. An excellent guide to 
an individual’s character is his use of 
leisure, for his regular work may 
express his employed taste and mind 
rather than his own. Likewise a na- 
tion’s use of its leisure, its creation in 
an art of little practical utility like 
painting, is a fair touchstone to its char- 
acteristics, A comparison of Dutch and 
of Flemish painting shows the gradual 
differentiation and separation fctween 
the sections that became Holland and 
Belgium, respectively. The subjects, 
style, and technique of Spanish and 
French painting differ very widely at 
all periods; and the remarkable ver- 
satiuty and completene« of French 
painting from the primitives to the 
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pre«nt is a great testimonial to the 
sane Iwkncc and diveraty of ioterwt* 
in the French nation. 

in comimring the art of the different 
nations we must not I’e cnnfoicd l*y 
the galleries. The mt or rompbirnrf;,*' 
of a gallery or museum mmadaits lix* 
not indiatc always the arti'-iic t»U- 
a nation, h may, as in I'ramr, indk^ir 
how early and iillfully thist n-iiiw*?! 
sovereigns Wgan to collect worfa of 
art, and how successful the fwnplc h^ve 
been in getting the roya! 

Or the galferiw may, as sn Ifarlifi, in- 
dicate how much money anti time some 
archaeologists and patriotic dfizem de- 
voted to collecting olijccts for fiieir 
museums. Or the galleries may, m m 
Italy, show how much art the naliwi 
produced, and the sale of how much It 
was able to prevent to other prirwe* 
and countries. In the United Stale* 
our galleries show how much m of 
other n adorn we have liecn able la ac- 
quire in these Iwt few dccJilc*. The 
looJtion and size of the gallcri^ may lie 
misleading, unlew in ' Hollatid, « 
Italy, or Spain, where the prii|wtieii 
of rorcign w’cirks in the giraicst gsl- 
Icrics is lower than in England m Ger- 
many or the United Stato. In Aorl, 
the po««jon of Raphael** 
Madonna*'* in Dre^en d«s not tcftify 
to the German geniiif i-s pr r -rr 
more than the Greek ri? ■. d- 
in the British mu*um iliotw that the 
KngUsh have abUtiy as «ulpior»., or 
that Benvenuto Cellini*# R*i*pigli« 
cup in the Mcfropiliftfl rntacum in 
New York inciicttes that wc Ai«cri«**, 
arc expert goldsmitht, 

^There a,re^ of course, always mme 
mrics to te found who decitre that an 
is coimopoliw tod net wtioi»|.. 
Whistler, in hit pimwat pnclottmi 
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maaneri argued that to speak of Eng- 
llsh art would te as meaningless as to 
speak of English mathematia. But his 
r«der should remember that art and 
mathemada are not similar enough to 
afford any tois for reasoning % 
analogy. And nowadays the best critics 
consifc that Whistler*s extreme dis- 
avowal of nationality may have been a 
source of his weakness. 

Certain handicrafts and minor arts 
flourish only in certain nations because 
they harmonize with the taste or mind 
or skill of those peoples. Rea! kce- 
making used to interest workers in 
many parts of Europe in the earlier 
centuries; now little good lace is made 
by hand outside Belgium, Italy and 
France. Likewise tapestry is practically 
a French art today especial ly since it is 
supported by the state. Fine porcelain 
was first the art of China; the 
Japanese, the French and many other 
nations now make porcelain; but few 
excel in it. The Spanish fashion the 
finest steel and ornament it; Toledo 
blades have been celebrated for more 
than twenty-one centuries. The Portu- 
guese make the finest azulejos or 
glazed tiles, better even than the 
Spanish and the Dutch, whose new 
Delft is as interesting as the old Delft, 
The Dutch are .skilled in diamond- 
cutting, a work that would be too 
monotonous and unimaginative to at- 
tract a Latin. The English strangely 
have become the outstanding founders 
of bells; but the Belgians arc the 
makers of bell-music, the artists with 
carillons. Thus one might continue to 
contrast the arts and crafts and manu- 
factures of the different nations, and 
thereby discover what are their special 
abilities and tastes or characters. 

The assembling of different national 


arts d« not necetanly result m % 
pleasing harmonyi however good the 
Intentians. The notsibfc illustmioa is ' 
the Pmee Palaa at the Hague, 
founded by Andrew Carnegie to givea 
library to the permanent Court of 
Arbitration established at the 
P«ce Conference in i S98. The Dutch ' 

government grtci«isly gave the ate w ’ 

its apital dty; the French -traindi 
architect was chcjsen by competition 
and made to collaborate with a Dutch 
archit«t from Haarlem. The building 
now houses besides that Cemrt and a 
library on international and muniripil 
law, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and the Academy of In- 
ternational I.aw’f»~“surcly a harmonious 
arrangement 

What is peculiar about the building 
is the result of a resolution to have ach 
of the various countries Interested con- 
tribute to the Peace Palace some build- 
ing materials, objects of art, and 
necessities that should bear the distinc- 
tive mark of national production, in 
order to symbolize the joint will of 
the different nations. Some of the na- 
tions conscientiously and wisely cho« 
the appropriate gifts. Italy presented 
the marble for the Great Vestibule; 
France gave a painting for the Great 
Hall of Justia* and a Gobelin tapestry 
for the smaller Court Engkna con- 
tributed the stained glass windows for 
the Great Hall of Justice; Germany 
gave the large iron gates; Belgium 
gave bronze doors and wrought iron; 
Sweden and Norway pve granite for 
exterior parts; Denmark show^ its 
Copenhagen porcelain in the great 
courtyard fountain with four white 
bears. Japan gave the exquisite silk 
tapestries and paintings of birds in 
blossoming trees to cover the walls of 
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the Court of the Administrative Coun- 
cil. And so on; Turkey and Rumania 
gave carpets; China, valuable porce- 
lain vases; &n Salvador and Brazil, 
fine timkir; the Dutch colonies, teak; 
Russia, a large jasper wse; Austria, 
bronze and crystal candelabra; Argen- 
tina, a sculptured copy of the Christ 
of the Andes, the symbol of peaceful 
arbitration. 

But is the result beauty? Not al- 
ways. The heavy armchairs and the 
heavy-toned Turkish carpet clash most 
irremediably with the light-toned 
ethereal Japanese silk panels. The 
Dutch windows spoil the great marble 
stair-way, safely but inartistically 
furnished with fluffy figured carpet 
and gleaming brass-rods. Dutch or 
even Oriental carpets do not belong on 
Italian inlaid marble floors. Good in- 
tentions among the nations do not 
harmonize an assemblage of their use- 
ful or decorative arts, 

Much as I regret the necessity 1 
must mention the American contribu- 
tion to the Peace Palace, lest it appear 
that the United States did not count 
itself among those nations which de- 
sired peace in the world. Our Congress 
awarded to one of its favorites the 
commission for a white marble statue 
of Justice, to l>e given the most 
prominent place on the landing of the 
grand stairway. It has, alas, been given 
this conspicuous place; but what is it? 
An ill-proportioned, completely ugly 
and jpoorly cut statue of a clumsy 
female impersonating Justice, not 
blindfolded but staring out the top of 
the door. If we felt ourselves so very 
artistic as to vie with the European 
nations in the oldest of the fine arts— 
perhaps the most exacting when one 
considers Greek precedents for god- 


de»es of Justice, why did we not 
choase an able sculptor ami rcs|ijirc 
him to create at !c»t a workfittnlikc 
piece? The custodians and guides arc 
invariably m courteous as reffain 
from comment; lail 1 have yrt to find 
one American, among ihc hufKlrwIs 
who visit the Peace Palace, rewarl 
otherwise than “Haw ugly! Why did 
we give such a thing as that?” 

Ill 

One fallacy' concerning mfiowl 
mentality has licert w ciften aecriccl 
that it needs to Ik mcntioirtccl here. I? 
is the myth of Nordic su|>criisriiy— -ihc 
silly assertion that the large blonde 
races of the north of Eurofic, 'spcdfic- 
ally the Germans and Afiplo-,%xan», 
arc sujwrior to the smaller darker-cyed 
races, the Alpines and c-s|'TOallf the 
I.atins. 

It is easy to imagine haw the large 
blonde Iwrltarians the fifth century, 
sweeping dc#wn from the north of 
Europe, liclk'Vcci thrrr5«:K‘cs wperior 
to the Romans, and haw they thmighi 
they proved their iKljcf'--~ac’cording la 
their own definition of «u|U’ricsrity-— li)' 
sacking Italy and cloipsying all I jisn 
civilization that did not appeal to 
them. Such “Kcirdi»“ caniwucd to 
assert their sufierior force during ilic 
Middle Ages, conquering rtc#t only 
Italians but Gauls and Britiwii irid 
their sucoe»or«. 

A related hallucimii'OR w«c ihkwi 
the English when fhey were tocce*- 
Eilly extMindi.np their Empire, lliey 
adopted 'C.id’i d. as *'*thc while 
man’s burden,” and spoke of “Icsicr 
breeds without the t* Kipling 
taught them. DiM,»btle» t »’cli-l»«i 
Englishman is superior to tn 
Hindu or Sudanese; and a theory of 
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“Nordic superiority” is helpful to the 
comciences of modern conquerors 
when they wish to vanquish another 
people. But this false theory is very 
dangerous. 

Its reaudescence at the end of the 
nineteenth century was due, at least 
indirectly, to the Prussians, who en- 
joyed ascribing their success of rSyr 
to their virile character, and who by 
means of their pseudo-philosophens 
persuaded some of Europe that the 
French were decadent. One nervous 
Frenchman thought he found a 
panacea for their political embarrass- 
ments by adopting the English public- 
school type of education. Some of the 
French were so depressed that they 
believed that dismal fallacy, and began 
to analyze what other nations told 
them was their own decadence. 

Outsiders became interested in try- 
ing to prove themselves superior Nor- 
dics; we Americans wrote and talked 
an enormous amount of vidous non- 
sense, and pretended to measure up 
our different racial groups of immi- 
grants without considering such modi- 
fying factors as education, language, 
environment, food, health, training. 
The Italians had enough historic 
sense to ignore the doctrine; the 
French recovered their poise and 
sanity very soon; the English sensibly 
forgot their delusion of Anglo-Saxon 
superiority. The World War did not 
prove even military superiority in 
Nordics; and most nations have de- 
voted their thought to more sensible 
investigations. 

Yet the German leaders of the 
Third Reich still pretend to think 
Nordics — defined by them as synony- 
mous with Germans — superior; and 


they try to find credence for such pre- 
posterous afflertions as that Dante, 
Leonardo, Veia«Jue^, and Voluire 
were of Carman origin. Such perver- 
sity of reason reminds us of the old 
Puritan adage: “Man turns to evil as 
the sparks fly upward.” 

If there is any other explanation k- 
sides the will to fabricate a convenient 
theory to support questionable action, 
it is the one advanced by Profeisor 
Paul Radin. He says the so-called 
Aryan claim to superiority is the prod- 
uct of an inferiority complex; that the 
northern races, which were among the 
last to become civilized, invented a 
tradition of greatness to compensate 
them for their shortcomings. For after 
a conquering people has settled down 
it is apt to look kek on its past with 
a certain degree of inquietude, and to 
question why it has not always been so 
great. 

Complete superiority in any people 
is a dimailr position to prove. The 
scholar who could do so would need 
to know not only all history, but all 
the arts, sciences, professions, trad^, 
and possibilities of human society. And 
his definition of superiority might still 
be questioned! 

Advocates of the hydra-headed doc- 
trine of Nordic superiority have more 
difficulty than them npoonenfu. unlea 
they deliberately I';:' tUv' li -un-'itnd 
distort Lets. Even the much-berafdl 
army intelligence tests' prove latin 
superiority if they ran prove anything 
at all,-— except the poor quality of 
American eduration and the influence 
of environment. It is much easier and 
more profitable now to prove that all 
nations and races have their ewel- 
lences, 
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English traveler '^rails at the Romwi 
and raves Rome/* as the oW c*- 
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An important fact to be gained from 
a survey of the history of nations is 
that the more a nation has tried to re- 
strict itself to one race or one group of 
dtiaens, the Jess it has prosper^, phys- 
ialiy and intellectually. Exclusive- 
ness is as dangerous a practice for na- 
tions as for families. The hamshment 
of one religious sect or polirial party 
or cultural group reacts unfavorably 
in the end. France lost by the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes when her 
Protestants emigrated to Prussia, the 
Netherlands, and England. Russia has 
lost, and Germany is losing, by the vir- 
tual expulsion of the Jews. 

Another fact that emerges from his- 
tory is that a racially pure nation is less 
able and powerful than one that is ra- 
cially mixed. At present wc can com- 
pare only nations of different degrees 
of racial purity, or communities within 
nations, such as some groups of our 
Southern whites, which come nearest 
pure Nordicism, and are the least su- 
perior communities. 

Then why be troubled by such a 
doctrine— -both false in fact and perni- 
cious in its results? I-ong years ago 
William James said; “If the Anglo- 
Saxon race would drop its sniveling 
cant, it would have a good deal less of 
a 'burden* to carry.** 

Non-Nordic life is so strangely at- 
tractive to Nordics that I am almt»t 
ready to explain their false dcKtrine 
as a peculiar attempt at driving off 
temptation, as the old Puritans curawi 
the devil most eloquently when he was 
most alluring. Anglo-Saxons on both 
sides of the Atlantic flock to I-atin 
countries} even Germans and Scan^- 
navlans travel south much more than 
north. No matter how loudly the 


pr»ion deiiriba him, he frill tettiei 
down with the Romans or ifie Ori- 
entals nearly every time he can 
without appearing to shirk his F.ngliili 
duty. Whole section* of Frencli a«il 
Italian citiw arc tAcn up by the 
English residents. 

It is not ovcr-|»fii«ia!!on al home 
that persujjdcs the Anglo -SiXofi f« 
settle down in the mitfet of 
cities; it is merely the characier ©f 
Latin civiliration itself. I do nf4 wholly 
agree with Ikrcovici, k»t he at lea.fl 
suggested one reason when he wrote 
years ago in NMm: “CiviliM- 
tion, intelligence, is a earnest y lor hap- 
pineslif-— the amount of lauglifcr, 
and joy in life one is aptble of. In 
capacity far hrsrri”"'' r.'m-Kfirtlia 
have it all ov/v s :.-,r %'• ; Vs ■, When the 
Nordic desires to have wmc fun, he 
goes to our old centerS'—Cairo, -Alex- 
andria, Paris, Venice, Omstaniinoplc." 

Of the more than four hwf^r«l 
thousand Amcriemts exclusive of 
■tourists living alsroMi, aside from ihoic 
living in Canada awl Ncwlowwlland 
(naturally the largest nismijcrl, by far 
the most live in the n«i-N«irtl.ic comt- 
tries. Nearly three times m iw,ny live 
in I..atin Italy Nordk Gerini,nf ; 
and^ nearly fix times m m«y live in 
I..atin Franrc. Awl twi tnaiif mmt 
Afflcriraro live in Ae Briritli Wes, 
where we have the inducement of «ir 
own ltn,g«agc, ihm in Italy, whkfi It 
the m« niin-Nordic of dc«faMe («•» 
cign countries. 

But do the Ijtins go to live in Flng-- 
land, Germany, and ^ndiniMi? &|. 
dom, unlesi on !»««. Yet the 
prasure of over-jppuktiem in Mrfi- 
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terranean lands is a strong argument 
for them, to go somewhere- 

Whether we the explanation is 
that the non-Nordic nations have 
learned the art of living, or that their 
art or cuisine is superior, the fact re- 
mains that their attraction is very pow- 
erful to Nordics, almost irresistibly so. 
I recall many instances of unquestion- 
able Anglo-Saxons preferring the 
Orient, not in the least troubled by the 
national inferiority of those with whom 
they wished to live. Up in the purely 
British city of Carlisle, an Englishman 
confided to me his yearning to settle 
down in Mesopotamia, “where life has 
some interest,” as the pathetic ex- 
soldier said. A middle-aged woman in 
one of the prettiest English towns of 
the Lake District longed to return to 
India to live there. There may be other 
than patriotic reasons for so many 
British being willing to leave Britain 
to colonize the far-distant lands of so- 
called inferior peoples. 

IV 

The comparison of nations suggests 
many analogies, some of which are 
helpful and some merely clever char- 
acterizations. The French have been 
called the modern Athenians, since 
they are democratic lovers of freedom 
and all fine arts. A Belgian scholar 
called the English the modern Greeks, 
since those hardy islanders cultivate 
their bodies and sports, are great colo- 
nizers, and Insist upon active self- 
government. While the Italians would 
like to expand as the ancient Romans 
did, and while they still resemble in 
many ways their fasces- bearing an- 
cestors, yet Italy and the world have 
changed too much to apply a simple 


descriptive label to the Italians now. 

Sometimes the Polish people are re- 
ferred to as the French branch of the 
Slavs, because a more artistic, spark- 
ling and versatile culture is associated 
with the term French. Such a reference 
implies at least two European temper- 
aments— the Germanic and the 
French, and echoes SpengJer’s highly 
disputable thesis. Other analogies are 
possible: the Spanish might be de- 
scribed as the Germanic branch of the 
Peninsular peoples; the Portuguese, as 
the Dutch; the Catalonians, as the 
Belgian. But such labels are unprofit- 
able unless they are fully analyzed and 
illustrated with all their inaccurate ap- 
proximations noted in detail. 

A well-known wm/f declares; 
“One Englishman is a ftxjl ; two Eng- 
lishmen make a crickct-match; and 
three Englishmen make the British 
Empire.” This is a brief and humorous 
statement of the fact that the English 
excel in team work and sports and 
politics but are less striking generally 
as mere individuals. In somewhat the 
same vein, it might be declared that 
one Frenchman signifies a sock of sav- 
ings; two make a boulevard cafif; and 
forty form an Academic Frangaise, 
That is to say, the French people are 
economical or thrifty firat of all; they 
amuse themselves by conversation 
with simple refreshments out-of- 
doors; and they honor intellectual 
achievement with sincerity and tradi- 
tional ceremony. 

The true study of national charac- 
teristics is too compiirated and serious 
for light and brief treatment. It re- 
quires much experience and observa- 
tion of several nationalities, much 
reflection and sound judgment, and 
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the elimination, as for as f^wsibfe of t.he 
pei-sonal taste and preconaivcd ideas 
of the student. The p)’chology of na- 
tions is a difficult subject, ibuf m new 
and undeveloped in its «entific in- 
vestigation as the ktter-known psy- 
chology of individuals. But it is 
intensely important and practical just 
now. It is more important every day as 
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KNOWLEDGE OF THE SUN 

By Carl K . Bomberoer 

. . . But they know no thing of sun 
who have lived too Jong 
in a world of light 
which dazdes, and blinds them, 
and is too bright for shadow. 

Come into 

a dark room, proceed through pain, 

hear the compassionate voice, 

raise the shades gently, 

see the shy radiance press darkness 

into the walls; 

if you have done this, 

have knowledge of light! 
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PROMISING INNOVATIONS IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION* 

1. I* Kamdsi- 


T hb history of «ofldary Va- 
cation in the United Stat» ftrtce 
about 1890 has bwi a history of 
constant unrest, The critidsms have 
centered in the main upon the doituna- 
tion of college entrance r^^uirementa, 
the curriculum, and standanis of 
attainment and quality. From one 
point of view criticisms of any sodt! 
institution are a sign of health and 
vigor} it means that thme who arc in- 
terested arc intent upon keeping the 
institution alive, adaptive, and pro- 
gressive. From another point of view 
such criticisms may indicate a laA of 
definite, clearcut purpoie and philoso- 
phy. Conditions have on the whole not 
favored the crystallisation of purpo». 
Sodal, political and economic condi- 
tions have changed} since the unr« 
began a country which was predomi- 
nantly rural 1cm become moreaangly 
urbanized} the tecbnob^a! develop- 
mente of the power age have <»mplete- 
ly altered the character of industry awi 
commerce} increasing wealth, the rt»- 
ing of 'the age of wmpulsory «h«il at- 
tendance, and later the gradual unem- 
ployability of adolesantt have brought 
into the high schools an army of top 
and girls unparalleled anywhere el« 
in the world} and the increased enroll- 
ments have made demands for anc^her 
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and the results of the studies of in- 
dividual ^fferencw pointed to the 
need of better adaptation of the cur- 
riculum offerings to the abilitia and 
interests of the student, a need which 
had to be met further if the public 
was to be pmuaded to support the in- 
creased establishment of high schools. 
The result was not, ^ the situation de- 
manded, a revision and reronstruction 
of the philosophy of secondary educa- 
tion, but a more literal interpretation 
of the quantitative measure or second- 
ary education than had been intended 
by the Committees which had recom- 
mended it. New subjects were added 
on the a^umption that all subjects 
taught for the same length of time 
were equal. Two prindples now co- 
alesced; all boys and girls were to be 
given a chance to use their right to 
equality of educational opportunity, 
and a high school cduratton was to 
consist of fourteen to sixteen units of 
subjects equivalent in value beatt« 
they were taught for the ame length 
of time. 

The American faith in education 
and the desire to give reality to the 
ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity no one would be disposal to 
question. The crisis through which we 
have passed and the impending social 
and technologial changes, if thq; in- 
dicate anything, point to the inevita- 
bility of an extension of educational 
tutelage of boys and girls through the 
whole period of adolescence, But never 
has there been foisted upon education 
as barren and empty a standard of edu- 
cational values as that which measures 
eduation in terms of units and credits. 
This measure has had the effect of 
destroying eduattonal values and 
opened the doors to a heterogeneous 


offering of subjects and cmiw, which 
by no stretch of the ima|fination could 
deKrilxd as equivalent except In 
terms of exposure. Instead of literit- 
ing the high Khifwls thi^ niea'*ure put 
them into a strait-jaAci, Irtsteid of 
making powiblc that «low maiuring . 
which comes from contiiittity of jftudy 
in any branch, it inircMuced into 'irfu- 
ation the cquivakni of the quick- 
lunch counter made up of awl 

smatterings which do not constiiwc a 
Wanced diet. Instead of fadiitaring 
the mastery of a field of human kiiowri- 
alge, it made jxissible the exposure of 
pupils to a variety of fields mth rttult- 
ing suMrfidality. And, finally, instep 
of cultivating interests, the mcthcKi 
helped to develop whai ha# bail 
termed the movie hnWl of mirwh To 
expat that much amid be accom- 
phshid by cxpcmire to subjects kw one 
or two j'ear# (the average length of 
esqxBure to foreign languages is gen- 
erally stated to Ic two years) is t« 
expect far more than ccwld be tccoKi-' 
plished even by the i«c»i gifted pupi. 
under the guidance of the mc»t bril-" 
liant teacher. The American student a " 
surely not to Ic blamal for the rmiltt 
of a system of cl»j«flted instalnicii^ ^ 
He cm always prove that he **hi* htd - 
a subject,” much as he ha*i h«l the’ 
measle*, by* reference to hw. crrtifinle;!: 
of units, for, having completsjtl t 
he ha* ccsmpleicd that ttui49 of a 
ject; a« the collcifr^ -iwlisctiincmii- tii*- 
covered he dues rswi lawdcn 
with intellectual baggage whiih » «* 
corded nt his aKount wjih the 
trar. 

The unit and net ihc aitainmciit wi 
a subject, is the mosurc of iccompM?! 
ment. The aandard of a£coropI^i| 
ment is what each te«her in the li^l 
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o£ her own judgment determine*. 
Hence, while the time element is the 
same the country over, the smndards 
vary with the qualifications, experience 
and compassion of the teacher. The 
unit system has m»nt an tl^nce of 
coherence of courses, of amtinuity of 
subjects, and of genuinely educational 
smndar^. These are the three points 
of attack in the discuaions and experi" 
ments that are now proceeding in the 
field of secondary eaucarion. 

As already pointed out the task con- 
fronting the American high schools is 
formidable and without precedent. 
With more than five million students 
enrolled, varying in interests, needs 
and capadties, and with the pre^^nt 
uncertainty as to their future, it is not 
surprising that an immediate solution 
cannot be found. All that is clear and 
definite is that society must assume the 
responsibility for the continued care 
and education of this horde of adoles- 
cents. But there is a real danger lest 
the high schools become mere parking 
places for adolescents until they find 
employment rather than institutions to 
equip them better for their places as 
citizens. 

The unit sj^tem and the expansion 
of the curriculum offerings have been 
regarded as the most suitable methods 
for meeting the vast conglomeration 
of individual differencM. Even the 
small high school with a few teachers 
feels itself called upon to provide as 
wide a choice of subject# as possible re- 
gardless of whether the teachers are 
all equally prepared to teach them and 
of the burden so imposed upon them. 
This is the result of the attempt to 
equalize edurarional opportunities by 
an extrimic quantitative measure, 
which, however well intentioned when 
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subjects, lx*f adapted to ibrir rmsJ* 
and abi lilies.. The ctinmpeww 
already liccn noted. 
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amount of schooling given in our country, 
has been one of America’s fine idealisms. 
Such zeal should bfe maintained, but with 
it there should be equal zeal to distribute 
this education so that those will have most 
who can use it best What evidence we now 
have indicates that the ablest receive very 
little more than the least able. . . . Our 
increased resources should be used to aid 
young men and women whom nature and 
nurture have chosen to profit from schtwl- 
ing. 

Doubtless, great ability will often manage 
to get an education outside of schools or to 
get along without it, hut those who can do 
so much for the world with so little are the 
very ones who should be given more. In 
the wars we are incessantly waging against 
disease, misery, depravity, injustice, and ug- 
liness, we should not provide our best 
marksmen with the poorest weapons nor ask 
our bravest to fight with tlieir naked hands. 

II 

For the first time in the recent his- 
tory of American secondary education 
the logic of individual differences is 
being followed^ for the first time edu- 
cators are beginning to disatss the ne- 
cessity of selection not for secondary 
education, as in the European systems, 
but within the secondary schools. Be- 
cause the word selection does have an 
undesirable connotation I prefer al- 
ways in this connection to use the 
phrase “distribution of education,” a 
phrase already used nearly thirty years 
ago by Dr. Thorndike, The acceptance 
of the principle of distribution would 
substitute something positive in place 
of the negative selection which has 
been characteristic of most high 
schools; it would put into its proper 
place of importance the function of 
educational guidance; it would su^ti- 
tute integrated, coherent curricula 


suited to differentiated types of abili- 
ties for the haphazard collection of 
units and courees. 

The idea, like most gcKxi and sound 
ideas in education, is not new. As Hr 
back as 1892 President Charles W, 
Eliot had already stressed the vital im- 
portance of adapting education to the 
abilities of the students. In an address 
delivered before the Nationa.! Educa- 
tion Association he defined the prob- 
lem as follows (Edu€efmml Heflmm, 
pp. 262 f.): 

The dcrnocraiic shenry, it b suied, im- 
plies equality .imeng t'hsklrrn, isf 

programme, uniform !rs» f«r promrrtion, 
and no division in the same wlwwdtwim ac- 
cording tocafracity nr merit. 1 nerd not say 
to this audience that ihew enneeptiew of 
true demtjcracy in arc faOacinus and 
ruinous. Democratic winy dons not under- 
take to fly in the lace r4 nature Shy werting 
that all children are npwl in cafMciiy or 
that all children arc abfce and ought to be 
treated alike. Kverylwdy knows iSiai chil- 
dren arc infinitely diverw—that children 
in the wme family even are apt io he very 
different in disprwilion, teumKT.imeni, and 
mental power. Every child b 3 unique far- 
sonality. It follows, of course, that uniform 
prrigraintnes and uniform mrilinds of in- 
struction, applied sinnihanrmtsly lo large 
numbers of children must be unwise and 
injuriouS'—aii evil always to be struggled 
against and reformed, wt far ai the m*« 
tcrial resources id dcrnocraiic wicity will 
permit. It is for the interest «f wicicty 
.IS well as of the i'ndividtjul, ifial every 
child** peculiar gift*, and psiwers should t« 
developed and tr-tinril to the higheit degree. 
Hence in the public R-lowk tsf a demoeracy 
the aim should Ite to give the fKwible 

amount of individual instruction, to grade 
according to rapacity ju« as far m the num- 
ber of teachers and their streng-ih will per- 
mit, and to promtste pupik, nt* by bat- 
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talions, but in ihe m»t irrcgubr and in- 
dividual way ptesjlnlf. . . • Unsi«rm?iiy » siw 
curse of American «'h«sls., Tiiat any whoKj 
or college has a uits1<»rm prMiHCI <^|}«iy k 
regarded « a dcron»Sra!?*« «'*f inlfrwrty 
. — of incafwciiy t« ra«'! feidimsle ulr- 
matidt of a wia! ordi'f wI*o<k fMiidamenlal 
princijJc ii. fhai ttxtj career slwwld k 
to talciU. Scktfwtn »'»! mndtri. f»r iht mds* 
vidual, imiruclJon asHrewd s«> the »rsd*» 
vidual, irregular pr*»mreiMwi, fradmg 
natural opacity and rjpwJui- »4 atUinroenll, 
and diversity «f pfriducs a» regards agr mt\ 
acquBition, m»Bl tsssw l** cbai’sctttssiff sk 
American public scIhwI, il ?5 »«. s«t amwer 
the purpiwrs rd a dcm<Kir«t»f 

The idea is nat new, nor is thr ?i<» 
tion of individual differences; Iw? for 
the first time our arc tn a 

tion to give real mramog tn educa- 
tional guidance which unjil recently 
has Ikch haphazard and empirical. If 
the failures and pw achsevemeni* <4 
high schtw! st'udcnis imlseatc the es;- 
istence of serious curricular and other 
maladjustments and if the task t^lrtrc 
the high school prindpal » flue dts 
tribution to each siudenf «4 fh«Me op- 
portunities for education Imm wlufli 
he ran mewit profit, the adopiiors «f sys- 
tematic guidance is imiwralive. 

The development of new jusmi 
ments has made eduratitinal gsddbrsce 
possible in tvay’s that have Issfore beers 
impossible. Iradiitofial cyanisMfwn* 
or the sporadic use of !rst» which have 
been employed in the pas! only had a 
negative value to the eXfew ilwi they 
indicated what a siudctil coultl not do; 
they furnished lifile or no guidarsce 
what a student might sutc'c!«futly un- 
dertake, I he new iristrumcnis, whkh 
would be equally ineffective if nm 
used systematically and ftirjiinuoasly, 
are the cumulative record ard, the 
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viction because of the carefully col- 
lated evidence to parents who are apt 
to overestimate the abilities of their 
offspring and who may be sceptical 
about school marks or the results of 
single examinations j it provides a 
more satisfactory bridge between 
school and college than the bare scho- 
lastic record. 

The idea of the cumulative record 
card in itself is not newi its improve- 
ment and the expansion of th6_ types 
of information which are considered 
desirable for a program of guidance 
are recent developments. They have 
been employed successfully in their 
most recent forms in a number of pub- 
lic school systems, notably Providence, 
New Trier Township, and Oakland; 
they are beginning to be used exten- 
sively in a large number of private 
schools in cooperation with the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau; their use in the 
Pennsylvania Study helped to carry 
conviction where it was needed as to 
the inadequacy of existing curricular 
provisions; their fuller development is 
part of the progi-am of the Eight Year 
Study undertaken by a number of pub- 
lic and private secondary schools. 

The effectiveness of the cumulative 
record card for educational guidance 
can only be conveyed by an actual il- 
lustration from the Pennsylvania 
Study. 

The Case of John Morton Smithy Jr. 
The facts concerning this boy were acci- 
dentally discovered in the records of a large 
city school which took exhaustive measures 
of its pupils but made no use of them be- 
cause of the lack of an effective way to as- 
semble and present them. 

In 1927 John took college entrance ex- 
aminations in five subjects with results in- 
dicated by the open circle in that column. 


He was refused admission because in Eng- 
lish he ranked among the lowest 16 per 
cent, because the principal, supervisoi-, and 
mathematics teacher (all str-angers to him) 
estimated his intelligence as below average, 
and because in a three-minute interview 
the college admissions officer could make 
nothing out of an excessively shy, self- 
conscious, and excitable lad. 

The unused data in possession of the 
school when brought together in cumulative 
form tell a very different story; in fact 
they seem to indicate that the college offi- 
cer who rejected this boy was actually deal- 
ing with a mind that should have been 
classed among the best 5 per cent of col- 
lege risks. There arc ten measures of John’s 
intelligence as shown in the I.Q. graph be- 
ginning in 1922, none of them falling be- 
low the ninety-fourth percentile. 'Phcrc are 
four standard measurements in geography, 
three in American history, .and one in ec- 
onomics — all above the ninety-seventh per- 
centile. English fluctuates more widely but 
isnowliere below the cigbty-fiftli percentile, 
while of seven measures in French all but 
one are in the highest 2 per cent of mod- 
ern language ability for the respective ages. 
The science line — general science, biol- 
ogy, physics, and chemistry — ^is lower but 
still Well above the average. The four arith- 
metic measures are good, but the symbolic 
thinking required in algebra is indifferently 
done, and geometry is far down. Fearful 
of failure in the college examination in ge- 
ometry, John’s parents hired .a tutor who 
had him commit to memory as many the- 
orems as possible with the purely chance 
result there indicated. Drawing hovers 
about the average. A Stenqiii.st test of 
mechanical ability slmws poor success. 
Handwriting is very poor, thus doubtle,‘!s ex- 
plaining the low college entnincc mark in 
English — ^the paper was illegible. Height 
and weight lines are much under average. 
Desiring to enter college a year earlier, the 
boy learned Spanish by himself when four- 
teen. The school refused to admit him to the 
college examination, but his teacher gave 
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him a standard American Council Spanish, 
test in which he scored in the ninety-seventh 
percentile for third-year students. The rat- 
ing in oral Spanish at the same time was, of 
course, low. 

In extra-curricular activities the scat- 
tered obtainable facts about this boy make 
an impressive showing when they are pieced 
together. When twelve years old he brought 
to his English teacher an essay on “Shake- 
speare in Politics” highly documented from 
nearly every one of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
following summer, having studied French 
for two years, he read by himself certain 
editions of four French authors and took 
the French teacher’s examination thereon. 
Later he translated three short French com- 
edies into English, and in his last year pre- 
sented a lengtliy study of geography that 
he had made from his French readings. 
Such work as this apparently earned him 
the maximum rating for “initiative” at the 
bottom of the card, although his first rating 
in that trait is the minimum because it was 
given by those in cliarge of group activities 
which he disliked. His “personality” rating 
is uniformly low, A psychiatrist rated him 
in 1923 as markedly introverted. His ath- 
letic activities include a little baseball (B), 
football (F), and tennis (Ten.) in early 
years, but after the age of thirteen these 
group sports give place to solitary hiking 
(H) with a book. Similarly, dramatics 
(Dr.) and debating (Deb.) give way to 
what is called “journalism” (J), which, 
however, was discovered to consist entirely 
of reviewing learned books for the local 
paper. Plis success at his summer jobs is 
good, his ambitions and interests are steady 
and consistent. 

Studied as a whole, this record gives in- 
dubitable indications of a mentality that 
may be close to genius. The separate items 
taken alone count for little: hut the sweep 
of evidence aci'oss even six years of this 
boy’s life is unmistakable and should place 
the subject among those whom an institu- 
tion handles with the utmost care. It is 
doubtless an extreme instance, but, if a case 


so obvious as this can be so badly bungled 
in our administrative procedure, it seems 
likely that the average child must be a fre- 
quent sufferer. 

(Wood, Ben D., “The Major Strategy of 

Guidance,” Educational Record^ Octo- 

ber, 1934.) 

Ill 

Educational guidance is the first step 
in correcting many of the evils that 
come from the maladjustment of cur- 
ricula and is in turn a guide to the 
types of curricula that are desirable j 
it is not a substitute for a philosophy of 
education but makes possible the de- 
velopment of a philosophy which is 
needed at the present time. Guidance 
is based in part on the use of standard- 
ized tests. Reference has already been 
made to the absence of standards in 
secondary education or to the existence 
of such subjective standards as teach- 
ers choose to employ. The develop- 
ment and use of standardized tests 
should help to correct the deficiency. 
In some twenty states there has been 
introduced the practice of testing high 
school students which is administered 
by the state departments of education 
or the state universities and other 
higher educational institutions or by all 
in cooperation. In addition to the state 
testing systems a number of nationwide 
testing systems have been established 
— the College Sophomore Testing 
Program, the Cooperative Test Serv- 
ice, and the Educational Records Bu- 
reau. 

The movement has been met by a 
number of objections 5 it is feared that 
the use of tests will lead to cramming 
just as did the old examinations; there 
is the danger that the results of tests 
may be used as checks on the teachers ; 
it is objected that the adoption of tests 
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or any other examinations will lead to 
a static curriculum and militate against 
change and experimentation; and, 
finally, it is charged that tests only 
measure “frozen” knowledge of facts 
in isolation and not education. Need- 
less to say all these objections are 
groundless. Those who are familiar 
with the construction and nature of 
tests know that cramming for them is 
useless — the pupil may become test- 
conscious but that, if anything, is de- 
sirable. If tests are used as checks on 
teachers, this is an abuse of their right- 
ful purpose which should be to furnish 
guidance to the teachers to discover 
and diagnose weaknesses which are re- 
vealed. Since the tests are based on a 
consensus of what is actually under- 
taken in the schools and not vice-versa, 
there is no danger that they will con- 
trol the curriculum (the thirty experi- 
mental secondary schools are seeking 
to develop scientific methods for 
evaluating their work). The charge 
that tests only measure knowledge of 
isolated facts and not thinking arises 
from lack of familiarity with the na- 
ture of tests and comes in the main 
from those romanticists who insist that 
the aim of education is to teach not 
“what to think” but “how to think,”- — 
the charge has been admirably dis- 
posed of by Ben D. Wood and F. S. 
Beers in an article on “Knowledge vs. 
Thinking” (Teachers College Recordy 
March, 1936). That the objections do 
not invalidate the only feasible meas- 
ure for developing recognizable and 
comparable standards in American sec- 
ondary education is clear; it is equally 
clear that leaders in the movement 
make no claim to measure all desira- 
ble educational outcomes by means of 
tests. There is in fact universal recog- 


nition that there is no single valid 
measure of education and that the 
nearest approach that can be made is 
through the assembly of as broad and 
varied information as possible in the 
form of a cumulative record. 

The third defect in American sec- 
ondary education, the organization of 
the curriculum on a quantitative basis 
of units, is beginning to be attacked 
with considerable promise of success. 
The Pennsylvania Study, which will 
stand out as a landmark in the histoi7 
of American secondary and college 
education, starting with the premise 
that the existing organization in terms 
of units defeats the acquisition by pu- 
pils of a body of enduring knowledge, 
encouraged in a number of high 
schools the adoption of experiments 
based on subjects organized into_ a 
unitary curriculum instead of a series 
of disjointed units. The organization 
provided for continuity and sequence 
of ideas and the establishment of the 
maximum of relationships between 
them. In each field there was sufficient 
flexibility to enable students to empha- 
size their own effective interests by in- 
dependent study, supervised and 
evaluated by the school. Progress was 
checked by repeated reviews with new 
applications and new relationships. In 
this way the students were encouraged 
to appreciate the integrated signifi- 
cance of what they had studied and the 
growth of a subject into a single uni- 
fied structure. Objective tests or a com- 
prehensive character as well as teach- 
ers’ ratings to discover evidences of 
assimilated knowledge were employed. 
The merits of this experiment were 
that it was conducted in public high 
schools without any radical reorganiza- 
tion and without any attempt at artlfi- 
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dal integration, of subjects, that it 
aimed at breaking down the artificial 
barriers set up between parts of a sub- 
ject by the unit system 5 and that it 
encouraged the progress of students 
at their own pace with constant super- 
vision and tests to measure the acquisi- 
tion, assimilation, and use of knowl- 
edge. The experiment was based on 
the theory that a system of education 
must provide for the students’ growth 
in mastery and assimilation of a body 
of enduring knowledge. 

The Eight Year Study which was 
initiated in 1 930 by the Commission on 
the Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association 
indirectly attacks the same problem, 
the unit organization. On the plea that 
secondary schools are not free to un- 
dertake new and desirable experiments 
because of the demands of college en- 
trance requirements, thirty public and 
private schools entered into an ar- 
rangement with about three hundred 
colleges, whereby they are free to un- 
dertake such experiments and to have 
their graduates admitted to college on 
their recommendation. As contrasted 
with the Pennsylvania Study each of 
the thirty schools has embarked on cur- 
ricular experiments based not on insur- 
ing the quantity of assimilated knowl- 
edge but on improving the quality of 
living. The schools claim to have ac- 
quired freedom to get out of the exist- 
ing educational complacency and to 
engage in constmctive thinking on the 
curriculum which will provide both the 
preparation in the disciplines required 
by the colleges and provide experiences 
which give meaning and significance to 
life. The unit system of organization 
has been discarded and barriers are be- 
ing broken down between subjects and 
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between school and community life. 
Provision is made for a common cur- 
riculum and for the cultivation of stu- 
dents’ special interests and individual 
projects. Each school has its own 
scheme of work adapted to its own pur- 
poses. Greater emphasis is being placed 
upon problems of contemporary civili- 
zation and upon greater continuity of 
student experience in several fields of 
work, in some for three, in others for 
four, and in others again for the full 
six years of the course. While it is 
claimed that stress is being placed on 
meaningful content and significantly 
real experiences, to the exclusion of 
abstractions and abstract ideas, the aims 
that are sought are sensitivity to prob- 
lems, skill in cooperation, creative 
thinking, greater precision in thinking, 
and more adequate mastery of objec- 
tives. It is impossible to give in detail 
any general description of the experi- 
mental revision of the curriculum un- 
dertaken by these schools} it is, how- 
ever, significant to note that Pro- 
fessor Ralph W. Tyler, who was ap- 
pointed to devise methods to evaluate 
and appraise the work of these thirty 
schools, discovered that “many schools 
stated their purposes very vaguely 
and did not give meaning to, say, 
the interpretation of data.” It is not 
part of my purpose here to enter upon 
any criticism of these experiments 
which will incorporate some of the fea- 
tures of cumulative recording already 
' mentioned} all that need be said at this 
point is that the innovation deserves 
careful observation. Only two state- 
ments need be added: First, to judge 
from the reports of the conferences the 
real merit of the experiment lies in the 
liberation of teachers who are masters 
of their subjects; and, second, there 
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seems to be a tendency to push the 
students on too rapidly into fields and 
methods which are appropriate to the 
more mature with the result, as Pro- 
fessor Ralph Boas has stated at one of 
the conferences, “that frequently stu- 
dents from progressive schools are al- 
ready weary of methods of instruction 
which, until recently, were employed 
only in the colleges, i.e., research pa- 
pers. The fear was expressed, more- 
over, that secondary teaching may be 
creating in adolescents, ‘a. certain ap- 
proach that may be bad for future ex- 
perience,’ such as the attitude, 'I don’t 
want to do that, it doesn’t interest 
me.’ ” That the experiments are im- 
portant and valuable, if only they 
point the way to a better organization 
of curricula, no one will denyj 
whether they can ever be applied 
wholesale to public school conditions 
with the greater heterogeneity of stu- 
dent body is at least doubtful; here 
the Pennsylvania Study seems to offer 
greater promise of success. 


In both experiments success depends 
upon the preparation, enlightenment 
and insight of the teachers. It is here 
more than at any other point that in- 
novations are desirable, for there still 
exists the greatest variety in require- 
ments for preparation and certification. 
There are, however, hopeful signs in 
a new outlook on the preparation of 
secondary school teachers which will 
tend to breakdown the traditional con- 
flict between general and professional 
education. In this the University of 
Iowa, the University of Chicago and 
Harvard University point the way to- 
ward a solution which will satisfy both 
the general and professional demands. 

It seems to be quite clear that we 
have passed out of the stage of joB 
analysis, fact-finding, and aggregations 
of objectives into a period when the 
demand is for more consistent and com- 
prehensive thinking out of which will 
come a philosophy and practices ade- 
quate to the needs of all students now 
crowding into the high schools. 


T/iere is one very imfortant thing to rememher md that is never 
to effect gratitude^ or to be hurt if you don^t get it. Yott mil get 
much gratitude in life^ more than you deserve possibly, but it mil 
not be in response to the acts which you think deserve gratitude. 
Besides you will always come across people who with the meanness 
which comes from egotism are always ready to receive but never to 
give, y our consideration for them a/nd patience with them' will only 
strenphen their egotism. — The Making of a Man, The Dean 
of Windsor, 19 36. 



THE TEACHING FILM; AN INTER- 
NATIONAL SURVEY 

Charles A. Gramet 


T he publication in 1933 of the 
results of studies made by the 
Committee on Educational Re- 
search of the Payne Fund of New 
York City gave concrete and objective 
evidence of the tremendous influence 
of motion pictures on children with re- 
spect to their learning of facts, the de- 
velopment of their attitudes, and their 
conduct. 

It appears plain that the motion 
picture is one of the most potent edu- 
cative agents yet developed by man. 
It ranks in this respect with the print- 
ing press and the radio, and in some 
respects has potentialities beyond 
either of these. Small wonder, then, 
that certain governments have in- 
cluded the supervision of the cinema 
in the ministries of propaganda. 

In this paper I aim to deal only 
with those pictures that are used for 
the education of children in school 
situations. Since all motion pictures are 
to some degree educative, there has 
arisen a confusion of terminology 
which must, first of all, be clarified. 

Four terms are used to describe pic- 
tures that are essentially non-enter- 
taining — cultural, educational, instruc- 
tional, and teaching. As used in thea- 
tres in this country an educational 
picture may be a short comedy, a 
travelogue, an animated cartoon, a 
science short — in fact, anything except 
a feature film. In Europe, on the other 
hand, cultural films may include any- 
thing from a picture that is definitely 


instructional to one that is outright 
propaganda. They are intended for an 
audience that is drawn by chance and 
has had no particular instruction in the 
subject that is presented. The term 
“instructional” may mean cultural, 
educational, or simply teaching. 

Dr. Ernest Riist of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Institute of Technology describes 
the teaching film as “the kind of film 
that is suitable for school use and can 
be used during lessons, like any other 
didactic means, at the right moment. 
The distinctive feature of the teaching 
film is its instructive content, clearly 
defined according to principles of 
pedagogics and adapted to the particu- 
lar type and grade of school.” The 
constituent elements must be related to 
material in the curriculum and must 
contribute directly to the educational 
objectives. 

In Switzerland, two types of films 
are recognized, the anschauungsjilmy 
which is expository and demonstrative, 
and the erziehungsflmy which is 
provocative, Inspirational and intended 
for general guidance. The former type 
is more objective and has been more 
generally developed in all countries up 
to this time. The latter has been rela- 
tively neglected, for it requires greater 
insight and skill in the use of the 
medium. Because pictures in this class 
are likely to include material for pur- 
poses of propaganda it will be neces- 
sary to examine them rather critically. 

The introduction of objective teach- 
ing by Comenius is today recognized 
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as a significant contribution to educa- 
tional method. Educators have been 
slow to recognize the possibilities that 
reside in cinematography. It may well 
be that teaching pictures will inaugu- 
rate a new era in educational method- 
ology. 

The introduction of films in educa- 
tion is a relatively recent event, al- 
though there is a record of their use 
in a primary school in Paris as early as 
1907. 

Hungary was perhaps the first to 
make the system of teaching by films 
obligatory by decree of the Minister 
of Culture and Public Instruction in 
1924.. In Czechoslovakia, the home of 
Comenlus, teaching cinema shows were 
organized twenty years ago. In the 
United States the introduction of 
teaching films has been sporadic, as 
might be expected from the fact of 
local control of education and the un- 
even distribution of educational sup- 
port and facilities. In New York City 
pictures have been used in secondary 
schools for about a dozen years, but 
only within the last four years has 
an organized and extensive program of 
instruction with films been attempted. 

Three factors appear to be chiefly 
responsible for retarding the growth of 
the movement. In Europe, economic 
conditions since the beginning of the 
World War have made the cost of in- 
troduction often prohibitive. In the 
United States since 1929 educational 
budgets have been sharply curtailed. 

The second factor has been a me- 
chanical one. Until quite recently all 
pictures were made on and projected 
from 35mm. (standard) stock. This is 
inflammable and all countries have re- 
quired special protective structures and 
licensed operators, both of which mili- 


tated against the use of such pictures in 
the classroom. The recent development 
of 1 6mm. (sub-standard) film to a 
high degree of perfection has altered 
this situation. Cost has been reduced, 
fire hazard eliminated, and projection 
simplified. 

The third factor has been the inertia 
and even opposition of teachers them- 
selves. Some fear, as do many teachers 
in Holland, that teaching may become 
superficial. Teachers in many countries 
believe that they may be displaced as 
the process of education is “mecha- 
nized.” To others the operation of a 
mechanical device, however simple, is 
a hazard. Finally, there are those so 
habituated in traditional methods that 
they cannot see the implications and 
the potentialities of this new educative 
agent. 

While much that has been written 
about the use of teaching films is based 
empirically on opinion, prejudice, or 
subjective impressions, there is a con- 
siderable body of objective, experi- 
mental evidence in their favor. Studies 
are reported from many countries — 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, and the United 
States. An example from Belgium 
should be cited. The problem was to 
discover whether or not the cinema can 
assist the teacher. The pupils replied 
“yes” in large majority. In fact, 92.07 
per cent said that the cinema could dis- 
place the teacher. 

The most extensive and best con- 
trolled experiments and investigations 
have been carried on in England and 
in the United States. A number of 
these will be briefly summarized, 

S. J. F. Philipott of the University 
College, London, showed that film 
memories are more vivid and lasting 
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than other memories. The results of 
an investigation in Glasgow reported 
in 1933 showed increased retentivity 
as a result of teaching with films. 
Projectors and films were therefore 
recommended for all schools in Glas- 
gow. 

Knowlton (Yale, 1928) gave clear 
evidence that the use of history films 
led to fuller discussion and wider read- 
ing and helped in learning and remem- 
bering. Consitt showed that the use of 
films was especially valuable in teach- 
ing slow pupils and was favorable for 
all. Freeman and Wood in an exten- 
sive experiment with 11,000 children 
in twelve widely scattered cities con- 
cluded that teaching with films in 
geography and science resulted in 
marked improvement in learning on 
the part of the experimental group 
over the control group. The above 
studies relate to silent pictures. 

The improvement in film, in record- 
ing and reproducing sound, and the re- 
duction in the sixe and cost of the 
apparatus involved, have now brought 
sound pictures to the fore. The first 
major experiment with such pictures 
was reported from Middlesex, Eng- 
land. The conclusions were favorable 
to the introduction of sound pictures, 
although the experimental techniques 
used have been questioned. In this 
country the experiments of Clark at 
New York University, Arnspiger at 
Columbia University, and Roulon at 
Harvard University have all demon- 
strated the efFectiveness of talking pic- 
tures. 

The comparative efFectiveness of 
sound vs. silent pictures under particu- 
lar conditions has not been adequately 
tested. Germany, in its extensive pro- 
gram undertaken two years ago, has 
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decided in favor of the silent pictures. 
For purposes of International exchange 
silent pictures (except for language 
classes) may be more desirable. 

The experimental evidence already 
available gives clear proof of the value 
of the teaching film, despite the fact 
that the techniques of making and us- 
ing such pictures have not yet been 
adequately studied or developed. 

Motion pictures are used in educa- 
tion throughout the world. The extent 
to which they have been incorporated 
in teaching practice varies, however, 
considerably from country to country. 

In Holland, we are told, that the 
interest in the cinema is too slight to 
justify its taking an important part in 
the educative process. A considerable 
proportion of the teaching body is 
against it. Apparatus is found in few 
schools and is not much used. Never- 
theless, the Hague has a film library 
which organizes projections several 
times a year, and they must be at- 
tended by all pupils of the fifth and 
sixth classes. 

Germany, on the other hand, has 
created the Reichstelle fiir den Unter- 
richtsflm (June, 1934). Dr. Kurt 
Gauger, chief of the division says, 
“Germany is perhaps the only country 
in which the government not only en- 
couraged but rendered the use of the 
film obligatory in teaching.” The plan 
is to equip all of the sixty thousand 
schools of the Reich with films and 
projectors within the next few years. 
This may be indicative of the efficiency 
of the totalitarian state. It may, how- 
ever, indicate the efFective use of the 
film for propaganda and for promot- 
ing uniformity and conformity in re- 
spect to ideas and teaching practices. 

J. A. Lauwerys in The Film in the 
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School^ published in 1935 ' states, “Al- 
ready each high school in Italy pos- 
sesses its own library of ninety films.” 
It is thus possible for a teacher to go 
to the library and secure the reel he 
requires. It is interesting to note that 
totalitarian states have been quick to 
make use of this powerful educative 
agent. 

As stated Hungary made cinema 
teaching obligatory for all schools un- 
der control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. It was also recommended 
to the church and municipal schools 
and both generally accepted the sug- 
gestion. Progress in this country may 
be noted from the following: 

1924-5 • 829 projections in 58 communes 
for 36,528 students 

1 930- 1 6,315 projections in 215 communes 
for 263,404 students 

This Increase took place despite the 
economic depression, 

In France the distribution of films 
was first in the hands of the State 
Pedagogic Museum. This service be- 
gan in 1931 when fifty-four films 
were distributed. By 1926 the number 
had grown to twenty-nine thousand. 
Then the need for increased and im- 
proved service resulted in the organi- 
zation of the Central Service of Lumi- 
nous Projection. The present system 
was definitely organized in 1932,, and 
consists of local bureaus under control 
of rectors or academy inspectors. These 
bureaus serve as decentralized stores of 
the Pedagogical Museum and receive 
subsidies from the State, the depart- 
ments and the communes. The use of 
teaching films in France is today ex- 
tensive, though not yet universal. The 
cinema bureau of Paris had between 
October, 193a and April, 1933 eleven 


thousand, nine hundred and three 
loans. 

In Sweden, the Svensk Filmmdustri 
added educational films to their ar- 
chives. Films were drawn from all 
countries and adapted to the Swedish 
schools. In the first year, five hundred 
thousand pupils had attended film les- 
sons, and this number was multiplied 
by ten in a few years. It is stated that 
the economic crisis has somewhat ar- 
rested this development. 

Information for the Soviet Union is 
somewhat confused. C. T. Zyve re- 
ports in Educational Screen for De- 
cember, 1933 that a large film library 
was contained in the Central Institute 
of Art Education for Children in 
Moscow. The films dealt mostly with 
science subjects, but many were in the 
field of social science and a large pro- 
portion of the latter are described as 
propaganda films. He says further 
that three thousand schools are 
equipped with projectors and that the 
second Five Year Plan contemplates 
equipping all schools. 

On the other hand, N. A. Kondri- 
avtseff, reporting from U.S.S.R. in 
April, 1935, states that the pictures 
produced there up to 1932. were 
propaganda rather than scientific or in- 
structional films. Unpublished data 
gathered by a graduate student from 
Teachers College during the past year 
state that the number of available 
teaching films for science is very small. 

For Great Britain and the United 
States the data are difficult to obtain 
because of the fact of local control. 
Film Institutes that have been recently 
organized in both countries (tenta- 
tively in the United States) will serve 
in the future as a clearing house to 
supply such information. 
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The Commission on. Educational 
and Cultural Films, reporting in Eng- 
land in May, 1932 writes, “Cinema- 
tography in Great Britain has endured 
the neglect and scorn of those who con- 
trol the education of the young. For 
many years most teachers and adminis- 
trators ignored films,” and, “a ques- 
tionnaire issued in February, 1930 re- 
vealed that only about 300 schools in 
this country have used films at all . . . 
and only some lOO of these at the most 
use a modern projector for any kind 
of regular classroom teaching,” 

There are indirect evidences that the 
use of teaching pictures is now becom- 
ing more widespread. A guide to In- 
structional Films, issued in 1933 listed 
fifty sources of films. The Gaumont- 
British Film Company has recently 
undertaken active production of films 
for school use through their subsidi- 
ary organization, Gaumont-British-In- 
structional. Ltd. There is a report, 
furthermore, that the trade has already 
begun the manufacture of 16 mm. 
projectors for sound films. We know 
that the city of Glasgow has recom- 
mended projectors for all its schools. 

There have been a number of in- 
vestigations and surveys of the situa- 
tion in the United States. Data on the 
widespread use of teaching films in 
this country have been compiled inde- 
pendently by E. I. Way of the U, S. 
Department of Commerce, Dr. F. 
Dean McClusky, and the Department 
of Visual Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. For example, in six cities there 
was an increase from 1931 to 1932 
from 101,070 showings to 148,943. 
Since then, New York City has pur- 
chased over one thousand teaching 
films for its secondary schools alone, all 


used constantly through fourteen 
local film centers. Dr. Cline M. Koon, 
in a circular issued by the Office of 
Education of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior in February, 1936, lists 
sixty-one cities that have separate de- 
partments of visual instruction under 
special supervisors, which circulate 
films in the local schools. Since that 
time Evansville, Indiana has organized 
an extensive program using sound 
films, and there may be others. Some 
schools draw upon the film libraries of 
the state departments of visual instruc- 
tion, or upon those of the state uni- 
versities, Koon lists thirty-two of the 
former, and twenty-six of the latter. 
Commercial distributors report that 
many schools are building their own 
libraries, but their is no record of their 
number. 

II 

A vicious circle is often assigned as 
the chief reason why teaching films are 
not more generally used. School ad- 
ministrators will not approve the pur- 
chase of projectors since the number of 
properly organized, available films is 
limited. On the other hand, producers 
are unwilling to invest much more 
money in the production of films until 
a greater market exists. How can this 
circle be broken? 

Another important problem relating 
to the production of teaching films is 
that which is. concerned with the or- 
ganization and supervision of the pro- 
duction from a pedagogic point of 
view. Films are made, generally, by 
commercial producers without proper 
consideration of the psychological and 
pedagogical principles of teaching and 
learning. How shall proper supervi- 
sion be given? 

Again, there is the problem of cen- 
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sorship and control of the contents of 
the film. Shall a group of competent 
representatives of the teaching corps 
be the arbiters of what is included, or 
shall some extra-scholastic authority be 
imposed? 

Further, shall schools or school sys- 
tems produce their own pictures, or 
shall they rely on commercial produc- 
ers? 

Despite the handicaps of low sala- 
ries and relatively high costs of motion 
picture film and cameras many teach- 
ers and amateur cinema enthusiasts 
have produced teaching films of peda- 
gogical value, The whole number of 
such films will Very likely never be 
known. They are frequently men- 
tioned in the pedagogical and photo- 
graphic literature. Dr. Johann Hau- 
stein of the Austrian Photographic and 
Cinema Service of the Federal Minis- 
try of Education reported in May, 
1933, that several middle school teach- 
ers were producing films. In Checho- 
slovakia, too, we are told of the work 
of amateurs in making pictures. The 
magazine for amateur cinematogra- 
phers, Movie Makers y in February, 
1 93^, described the making of a motion 
picture for arithmetic for primary 
grades, made by a grade teacher with 
the aid of her pupils. Educational 
Screen, the magazine devoted to vis- 
ual education, in January and Febru- 
ary, 1934, described several amateur 
films made by the writer. 

Such picture making is significant. 
While lacking somewhat in the techni- 
cal perfection of commercial products 
teacher-made films are frequently su- 
perior in the organization and presen- 
tation of the subject matter. More- 
over, teachers who make such pictures 
develop valuable criteria and discrim- 


ination for judging commercially pro- 
duced pictures. Such teachers may be 
invited to cooperate with professional 
organizations in improving the charac- 
ter of the teaching films that will be 
produced. Other values in the way of 
motivating instruction and professional 
growth may be readily surmised. 
Schools and school systems should sub- 
sidize these teachers. 

It is becoming more common for 
schools or school systems to own cine- 
matographic equipment and to make 
pictures. As early as 1913 Budapest 
established a “Studio for the Produc- 
tion of Pedagogic Films.” Today the 
Magyar Filmrodi (Hungarian Cinema 
Bureau) produces instructional and 
educational films. The Commission of 
Public Education of the city invites 
teachers to submit scenarios. The best 
are produced under the direction of 
the author. Before distribution the pic- 
tures are passed on by the Commission, 

In Austria the Association of the 
Scholastic Film has made films “ac- 
cording to the principles of cinema- 
tographic pedagogy adapted to the re- 
quirements of primary and secondary 
schools. The contents correspond to a 
limited quantity of educational ma- 
terial.” This statement is worth noting 
for a commercial producer in this coun- 
try, one of the largest, asserted 
through a representative that certain 
films that had been produced for col- 
lege level could be used even in pri- 
mary grades. 

In this country many schools own 
equipment for making pictures. They 
produce principally records of school 
events, dramatizations as an outgrowth 
of English studies or appreciation 
courses, guidance pictures that show 
school activities. The question of 
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whether schools would or could com- 
pete with commercial producers of 
films appears to be involved where 
teaching pictures are concerned. Even 
conceding this point there appears to 
be a real service that could be rendered 
by a school or school system organized 
for making films of local interest, 
thereby supplementing commercially 
produced films. Milwaukee Vocational 
School has produced over one hundred 
and fifty films for the local schools in 
biology, general science, health and 
civics, emphasizing local conditions. 

The character of the commercially 
produced teaching films has improved 
considerably in the last few years. 
Only a few years ago the director of 
one of the largest producing companies 
in this country, an educator, directed 
his company to make pictures without 
consulting teachers, for “they didn’t 
know what they wanted anyway.” 
More recently another company has 
produced a really excellent series of 
films for the college level because they 
worked in close cooperation with sub- 
ject matter and pedagogical specialists 
at every step. Such a set-up is described 
by F. L. Devereux in The Educational 
Talking Picture. 

W. H. George, in his book The 
Cinema in School, published recently 
in England, states that the films made 
expressly for children are nearly non- 
existent, and it is doubtful whether all 
the films that schools require will ever 
be commercially made without some 
form of subsidy. Such an arrangement 
is approximated by the new German 
organization for making teaching 
films. 

Germany has undertaken a program 
of cinematographic teaching that will 
require an extensive production pro- 


gram. Dr. Kurt Gauger has said that 
commercial films do not appear ade- 
quate. “Germany does not leave to 
the enterprise of individual teachers or 
the benevolence of private producers 
the task of furnishing the schools with 
films, but looks after the supply of 
real, proper teaching films itself.” 

Teachers there prepare scenarios 
with the help of experts. Directors of 
provincial photographic bureaus decide 
on the preferences. Picked and experi- 
enced producers of cultural films are 
entrusted with the preparation and 
manufacture. Teachers cooperate by 
signing the products and preparing the 
handbooks. The Reichstelle has a 
monopoly of the sale and rental of the 
films produced in this way. Schools re- 
ceive films through the local bureaus. 
Up to 1935, six thousand copies from 
fourteen teaching films produced by 
this system were distributed to the 
schools. Fifty more pictures were 
planned for 1935. In the interest of 
“organic and safe development,” the 
activity of the Reichstelle has so far 
been limited to German general cul- 
tural schools. Almost all didactic films 
have no need of sound according to 
their statement, and are, therefore, 
produced as silent pictures. 

The plan in its organization appears 
to have considerable merit. In the 
light of the present German idealogy, 
however, we shall have to reserve 
judgment of the product until we shall 
have had an opportunity to see it. 

In France, Great Britain and the 
United States, the laissez-faire princi- 
ple obtains. On the whole the products 
are not very satisfactory, for reasons 
that have been previously mentioned. 
Moreover, there are many small con- 
cerns that “manufacture” by buying 
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pieces and assembling teaching films 
with little knowledge o£ or regard for 
pupil or syllabus requirements. Good 
salesmanship and low price often sell 
such films to teachers or committees 
whose criteria for evaluating them 
have not been well developed. The re- 
sulting disappointment to the teachers 
is sometimes cited as evidence of the 
inadequacy of the teaching medium. 

In England, a Guide to Instruction- 
al Films was published for the first 
time in 1933. This is the “first attempt 
at a conspectus. It is merely quantita- 
tive.” In the United States there are 
available several lists, such as 1000 
and One sources list of non-theatrical 
films, published by the Educational 
Screen, Inc., Motion Pictures of the 
World and Its Peofles^ issued by the 
International Educational Pictures, 
and several others issued by distribut- 
ing corporations. None of them is com- 
plete, authoritative, or qualitative. 
The problem of making a complete de- 
scriptive list in this country has been 
undertaken by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, under the Commissioner of 
Education. A list of selected non- 
theatrical films has been published by 
the H. W. Wilson Company, New 
Y ork, which will help to solve some of 
the problems of an evaluated film se- 
lection. A major problem of a national 
Film Institute in Great Britain and in 
the United States is the preparation of 
a qualitative list in which all the films 
will have been evaluated. 

The problem of the production of 
films has important international im- 
plications. Motion pictures, particu- 
larly silent ones, more so than text 
books, magazines and radio programs, 
could be freely interchanged. The lan- 
guage barrier is slight, if at all exist- 
ent. This was recognized at the Inter- 


national Congress of Educational 
Cinematography in Rome in 1934. It 
was proposed then to organize an “In- 
ternational Center of the Teaching 
Film,'’ which would have as one of its 
chief functions the collection and dis- 
tribution of information from one na- 
tional group to another, and which 
would eventually arrange for the in- 
terchange of films. 

Another outgrowth is suggested in 
the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education, for March, 
1936. At the International House of 
the University of Chicago there have 
been shown since 193 a eighty foreign 
language pictures. Sixty of them were 
used for instructional purposes mainly 
with language and literature in view. 
An International Film Bureau has 
been organized to distribute to schools 
and colleges foreign films approved by 
its advisory board, which is composed 
of faculty members of the university 
and the Director of the Chicago Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations. 

The implications appear evident. 
Films produced with proper regard for 
the psychological and pedagogical as- 
pects, free of ulterior nationalistic and 
propaganda materials, may be availa- 
ble for interchange of nations and a 
better understanding promoted there- 
by. The vicarious acquaintance that the 
children would thus have with the 
children of other countries and the 
things that they see and do, might well 
foster feelings of mutual regard. On 
the other hand, we must guard against 
the introduction of propaganda films 
masquerading as teaching films. 

Ill 

Who shall select the content of the 
teaching film? Who shall review and 
approve them? Who shall select the 
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films for a school or a system of 
schools? There are three methods in 
use. 

In most countries where education 
is nationally controlled the Minister 
of Education reserves the right of ap- 
proval or disapproval. Statements in 
which may be read a deeper purport 
are made. From Brazil we have this 
one: ‘theatrical films may safely be 
left to the prudent management of the 
industry, without the intervention of 
the state.” Then, “The state has the 
right to control every kind of educa- 
tion, especially that of the cinema.” 

The Austrian Minister of Education 
must approve films “in the interest of 
quality.” From Germany comes the 
statement that “films produced by the 
Reichstelle are not censored by the 
police. They are subject only to ex- 
amination of the Reich Minister of 
Education.” However, the method of 
selecting teachers and cinema themes, 
the method of teacher supervision and 
the control of production of the films 
by the Reichstelle should obviate the 
need of censoring by the police. 

In Hungary, while the Ministry ex- 
ercises pedagogic control and direction, 
the authority is delegated to a commis- 
sion of eleven professors of pedagogy 
in higher teachers’ training schools and 
universities. In France the purchase 
of film appears to be in the hands of 
the State Pedagogic Museum, which 
does so on behalf of the Minister of 
National Education. A strong demand 
for decentralization in the interest of 
greater efficiency has resulted in the 
formation of twelve regional bu- 
reaus serving forty-seven departments, 
while thirty-seven departments have 
their own bureaus. These operate un- 
der the control of rectors or academy 
inspectors. It is emphasized that these 
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bureaus were created by teachers and 
are free associations. They receive sub- 
sidies from the State, the department, 
and the communes. 

In England and the United States 
the selection of films is generally the 
function of the local pedagogical 
authorities. Groups of teachers are 
frequently called upon to serve as a 
reviewing committee to approve or dis- 
approve. Their disapproval is normal- 
ly final, but the approval sometimes is 
subject to further action by the super- 
visory or administrative head. The 
set-up in New York City may be de- 
scribed as characteristic. Committees 
of teachers in different subject fields 
select the films for the secondary 
schools in which the program has been 
more extensively developed. These 
teachers are those that have had spe- 
cial experience or interest in the field. 
In the elementary division a single di- 
rector is in charge, but the advice and 
help of teachers is obtained in selecting 
films. 

Teachers should be competent to se- 
lect suitable illustrative materials. Cer- 
tainly they become more so with prac- 
tice. Their standards and criteria are 
improved thereby. As it is necessary 
that teachers participate in the making 
of films it is likewise necessary that 
they participate in their selection for 
use. This is not a new educative agent 
imposed by boards with a threat of 
replacing teachers by a mechanized 
form of instruction, but a new tool for 
the improvement of teaching. 

We must refer again to Dr. Rust’s 
definition of the teaching film, em- 
phasizing the fact that “it should be 
used during the lessons like any other 
didactic means, at the right moment,” 
Practice still seems far from approxi- 
mating this ideal. 
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In the first instance pupils are re- 
ferred to neighborhood theatres where 
pictures of educational interest are 
being shown. The connection with cur- 
ricular material is generally indirect, 
and supervision, guidance, and follow- 
up lacking. There is reference to this 
practice in Austria. In the United 
States we frequently do so when cer- 
tain theatrical pictures, which may not 
become available to schools, are shown. 
Producers have been unwilling to re- 
lease them to schools because of the 
fear that this would bring schools into 
competition with the neighborhood 
theatres. There is evidence that they 
are changing their attitude. 

The contract method of showing 
films has been commonly employed. 
Under this plan a commercial com- 
pany contracts to give a stated number 
of showings each year. The time and 
the selection of the program is in the 
hands of the teachers. It is reported 
that this plan is still used in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. It is undoubtedly 
more common than the literature re- 
veals. Within the year a company was 
projected to give such showings in 
schools in smaller communities in the 
vicinity of New York City, and the 
method was in use within the city until 
five years ago. 

The method was, perhaps, neces- 
sary in the days of 35 mm. projection 
with inflammable film. The company 
supplies the film, the operator, and 
sometimes the booth. School auditori- 
ums, neighboring halls that complied 
with fire regulations, or local cinema 
theatres are used. The showings are 
confined to school children under 
supervision. They are didactic in char- 
acter for explanations are given in 


advance. The groups are generally 
homogeneous as to subject and grade. 
Because of the expense and conditions 
large numbers are included at each 
showing. Frequently admissions are 
charged, with some exception for poor 
pupils. Sometimes the commune pays 
all the costs, 

W. H. George, in describing his 
work with teaching films in England 
from 1931 to 1935 says, that the pic- 
tures were shown in school buildings 
but out of school hours. 

All of the above methods are obvi- 
ously unsatisfactory. The development 
of non-inflammable, fine-grained film j 
the improvement of simple, portable 
projectors of high illuminating power j 
a greater comprehension and appre- 
ciation of the pictures themselves have 
all brought about the introduction of 
the film into the classroom. 

The German plan has already been 
outlined. It is of interest to note that 
the program is to be financed by the 
pupils themselves through a “Fund 
for Didactic Means.” Weekly contri- 
butions must be made by all except 
those whose fathers are unemployed or 
who are members of large families. It 
is specifically stated, however, that this 
is not a school tax. To equalize the 
opportunities throughout the nation 
the fund will be centrally adminis- 
tered. Within the next two years each 
of the sixty thousand schools in the 
Reich is to have a 16 mm. projection, 
so that films can be shown in the class- 
room. 

The Central Information Bureau 
for Educational Films has made a pro- 
posal to supply all English and Irish 
schools with 16 mm. projectors and 
film libraries to be paid for by organ- 
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izing educational spectacles, the profits 
to be used exclusively by schools for 
equipment. 

In France, Senator Brennier, Presi- 
dent of the French League of Teach- 
ers, recently sent an open letter to 
the President of the French Cabinet, 
calling for a prompt, organic, and 
general introduction of the film in 
teaching, in the interests of French in- 
struction and culture. Progress in that 
country has been somewhat retarded by 
the fact that certain commercial inter- 
ests are trying to perpetuate a special 
sub-standard film, 9,5 mm., originally 
of French origin, while the rest of the 
world has accepted the 16 mm. size 
as of greater utility. 

Koon presents some pertinent data 
for the United States in his report to 
the International Congress in 1934. 
In five hundred and seventeen pri- 
mary and secondary schools in the 
United States for the year there were 
44,186 showings, of which seventy- 
five per cent were in connection with 
curricular activity. Manufacturers of 
films and projectors report a constantly 
increasing trend toward individual 
school libraries with one or several 
projectors available in each school. 

There are those that object to the 
expense involved in inaugurating a 
film program in a school. We submit 
that a film library has the same justi- 
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fication as has a library of reference 
books. It is more than likely that more 
pupils will be exposed to the materials 
contained in the former than in the 
latter. 

The need for training teachers in 
the use of the teaching film is widely 
recognized. The International Center 
of the Teaching Film in Rome set for 
one of the first objectives of this insti- 
tute the preparation of teacher training 
courses. The most extensive teacher 
training program reported is that from 
Czechoslovakia where courses for 
teachers are organized under the pa- 
tronage of the Ministry of Public Ed- 
ucation and National Culture, in col- 
laboration with the Federation of 
Czechoslovakian Teachers and the 
Masaryk Institute. 

In the United States only one state, 
Pennsylvania, requires such a course 
as a condition of obtaining a license to 
teach in the state. Koon cites the result 
of a study showing that only eleven 
per cent of the teachers included in the 
investigation knew definite standards 
for evaluating still and motion pic- 
tures, and only six per cent knew the 
minimum equipment necessary for ef- 
fective instruction with them. Under 
the circumstances the progress that has 
been made in introducing films into 
education must be regarded as out- 
■ standing. 



MY DREAM COLLEGE 

A. Gordon Melvin 


A mong my extensive list of ac- 
quaintances those whom 1 re- 
- gard as most fitted to teach the 
youth of today are doing something 
else. And this not by choice. Many of 
them are virtually unemployed. Oth- 
ers are engaged upon some sort of hack 
work repugnant to them but necessary 
for their economic competence. Still 
others are professionally engaged in 
serving an employer or a public too 
culturally unliterate to recognize their 
unique value. 

Most of these people are young — 
not callow youths, too much engaged 
in the process of forming themselves 
to form others, but young in terms of 
matured experience, of an age some- 
where in the thirties or forties. They 
seem to be happy people. In our cur- 
rent welter they mourn for others, not 
for themselves. There is not a trace 
of bitterness among them. No hatred 
of their fellow men. No painful urge 
for revenge upon a society which has 
not been willing to make good use of 
them. Not one of them has adopted 
any political panacea. They are con- 
tent to render unto Caesar those things 
which are Caesar’s, but no more. To 
each one of them young people come 
spontaneously for aid, and that aid 
is give’n freely, almost unconsciously. 
Not one of these men, however, re- 
gards himself as primarily a teacher. 
One is a philosopher, another, an au- 
thor competent in his own craft. The 
primary task of life as each of them 
sees it is to live and to live well. Who- 
ever is master of this art, and only 
|Uch a one, is fit to become a teacher 


of youth. These men would be the 
“faculty” of my college. 

The philosopher among these 
friends of mine was originally a Rus- 
sian. Under one of the fugitive gov- 
ernments which followed the revolu- 
tion he rose to high place. The col- 
lapse of his world occurred just as he 
was emerging from his battle to be- 
come socially articulate. He was forced 
to flee. In America he began all over 
again. In a foreign language he had to 
recover his education. After years of 
painful readjustment he emerged with 
the degree of doctor of philosophy. 
His mind is brilliant. He can dissect 
an idea into its components as biolo- 
gists can uncover the structure of a 
muscle. He has written one of the most 
brilliant manuscripts on current edu- 
cational thinking and practice I have 
ever read. Not only does it lay bare 
some of the most patent cases of sloven- 
ly thinking in the fields of education 
but it builds up a plan for the education 
of adolescent boys and girls which is 
unique and superior. It is a blueprint 
of secondary education, but not for to- 
day, This man has that piquancy of 
personality which youth adores. He is 
full of surprises. He is always up to 
date or a little beyond. It was he who 
sent me to the University to see a 
brilliant display of color revealed by 
the bathing of rocks in ultra-violet 
mys. It was he who sat on the steps 
in front of his garden and told me that 
the mushrooms called edible in one 
current biology text are called inedi- 
ble in another. It was he who dis- 
played for me the only insulated stove 
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I have ever seen. It was he who gave these projects so spontaneously begun 
to a group of twenty adolescent boys do not die away. They catch the young 
and girls the only talk on death that persons who are involved in them and 
either they or I had ever heard — from hurtle them into some form of con- 
which they came away with healing in structive social work, and sometimes 
their hearts. I would like to keep him into jobs. 

in my college just to answer questions If I did not want him as a conspir- 
nobody else could answer satisfactorily ator I would want him to teach liter- 
— as a sort of intellectual fater famil- ature. He gets people and words and 
ias. poems so mixed up together. Quite 

The college Conspirator would be suddenly his students have discovered 
an important member of the staff. He for themselves without being told that 
would be employed to carry on a series life is poetry and poetry is life. They 
of subterranean plots which would in- do things and write about them. Then 
volve a lot of students in learning situ- they write about things and do them, 
ations before they knew what they They get caught in a literary web of 
were doing. This is a kind of thing the their own weaving from which they 
person I have in mind for this work can’t escape because they don’t want 
does now without getting paid for it. to. They find that poetry writing is not 
He does it in his spare time, what lit- the surreptitious thing they thought it 
tie spare time he has from his main was. It becomes a companionship. It 
tasks in life. He is a ghost writer in becomes as overt as physical conduct, 
a, down town office. He earns a liv- They would never think of calling this 
ing by pounding out formula schemes person a professor of English litera- 
on a typewriter. His second main task ture. He holds no doctor’s degree. He 
is writing poetry. He writes the kind would never pursue one because he 
of poetry which is too good to be true, said the university lectures were in- 
Too good to be published, too often, tolerable, too much tied up to the in- 
although the magazines do let down significant, to dry. He went out into 
their bars occasionally, and you may the community and lived and wrote 
find his poems scattered here and there and refused to be bought and sold, 
throughout the issues of the last few Nobody ever thought of trying to buy 
years. Occasionally he sends a prose or sell him. It would be no use. No- 
flier into the better class magazines, body has ever asked him to teach in an 
usually an article on the poets’ stock- established educational institution. He 
in-trade — merestall words. For words works for a living and teaches for 
are to him dynamic. His theory of nothing. 

poetry is the most dynamic of all the- The particular musician I would 
ories. Poems are men, he says. That pick is a man who is so dissatisfied with 
is why he plunges out into the life of his own ignorance that he does not 
the city and before they know it some realize that he knows more than many 
group of young people in a settlement of those he courts as his teachers. A 
house have published a paper, or held 
a conference — all on what seems to 
be their own initiative. Furthermore 
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have been content to build an anthem- 
singing body of young people this man 
has made his choir a veritable edu- 
cational institution. The boys and 
young men in it learn not merely how 
to sing, but to understand and live mu- 
sic, to enjoy their Church life and to 
improve their own way of living gen- 
erally. High musicianship makes this 
teacher an unusual organist. He is a 
composer whose published work is yet 
only a promise of what it will become. 
He unites in his personality remark- 
able sensitivity and musicianship to- 
gether with that devotion to human 
personality which alone makes the 
good teacher. 

I would want him to take young 
people to great concerts, to hear good 
music wherever it is to be heard, to 
make it for them and to encourage 
them to make it for themselves. He 
should teach them how to sing, and 
awaken in them the desire to compose. 
Gradually he should make good music 
a part of the warp and woof of their 
being, a part of the structure of the 
group. 

To secure a spiritual guide for 
young people I would break my rule 
and call an old man — one who when 
a lad, knew Emerson — one who lec- 
tured to the elite of Boston years ago 
on Russian literature. Long ago he set 
these things aside, and has since de- 
voted himself to the things of the Spir- 
it. Occasionally he issues a magazine- 
let, a sort of spiritual edict which is 
little read. From his retired hill in 
Southern Ontario this tiny booklet goes 
out to the ends of the earth, but to a 
few. In trenchant English, terse and 
bold, he defends spiritual truths hon- 
ored more in the breach than in the 
observance. Repentance, obedience. 


unity he calls for in vain. If there were 
any to hear he would travel thousands 
of miles to them, and in times of need 
he has already done so. But when 
there is no call he retires to his beau- 
tiful and lonely hill. 

If I could persuade him to come, 
and of all those whom I would ask 
he would be hardest to persuade, I 
should ask him to live with us. He 
need preach no sermons ^ he is no cler- 
gyman. For him to live with us would 
be enough. I would have him sow his 
seed, some upon stony ground but 
some on good ground where it would 
bring fourth a hundredfold. Those 
who would seek him would find him. 
I would be well content to have the 
Truth among us and let it take its 
chance as it must do in any case. 

There are many other teachers 
whom I should ask to join us to whom 
there is no space to refer: men who 
have used mathematics to plow a way 
through matter 5 men who have lived 
for years in foreign lands 3 men who 
have tested both the joy and the bit- 
terness of life 3 men who have slept 
both in green pastures and on fields of 
battle. 

One other, however, I must describe 
more fully. He is a sculptor who can 
hammer out forms which stand in 
bronze. Thick set and heavily built he 
is an expert wrestler. I would want 
him to be Policeman of the Arts. To 
his firm care I would turn over our 
sentimentalist in art. All who suspected 
the arts of effeminacy would be turned 
over to him to wrestle it out on the 
mats. What such a student learned 
there he would be urged to pound out 
of clay or hammer out of marble. 

For this self-same sculptor of ours 
is a dreamer of dreams. Not gentle 
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dreams of pleasant isles but dreams of 
towers of steel. It is his dream to build 
in a place most suited for it the very 
tower in which my college must be 
housed. He has it bodily there in a 
great plaster model in his studio, con- 
ceived in its eight-three stories from 
street to astronomical turret. Its hon- 
eycombed walls are planned in full de- 
tail. Its scheme of operation, its costs 
and revenues are worked out in care- 
ful columns of figures. It is ready in 
the mind and in the plan to be pro- 
jected up nine hundred feet of space. 
It is the home I would ask for the 
education of youth. But there is no 
money. No one who has money cares 
for these things. For years this sculp- 
tor-architect has sought painstakingly 
but in vain for a philanthropist, a hu- 
manitarian willing to be shown that 
even a cathedral of learning can pay 
its legitimate profit. But there is no 
man to hear. 


So he must continue to dream. He 
must suffer his share of the age-long 
pain of the creator not allowed to cre- 
ate, He must wait for his building as 
I must wait for my college. Perhaps 
for each of us some rocs egg may 
hatch. Certainly when some one comes 
to me with the magic coin in his palm 
I shall found my college. From what 
has gone before it will become a place 
of people. Fine people. The young 
men and women who come to it will 
learn things, plan things, do things. It 
will be a library, a publishing house, a 
social forum, an art center, an interna- 
tional institute. My pedagogical pana- 
cea will be to get my people and stir 
them up with one another; to hold a 
conference and hammer out our plans 
of action, I don’t know just what these 
people of mine would do, but it would 
be all alive, and most of it would be 
good. My college would be a carnival 
of learning! 


Despise not my man, and do not spurn anything-, for there is no 
man that has not his hour, nor is there anything that has not its 
place . — ^Rabbi Ben Azai 



WHAT IS PERSONALITY? 

Daniel Wolford La Rue 


P ERSONALITY is primarily feeling 
or emotion expressing itself 
through general intelligence, spe- 
cial capacity, and bodily organization. 
By “feeling” and “emotion” are meant 
the weaker and the stronger form of 
such experiences as curiosity, fear, an- 
ger, elation, amusement, and so on. 

Destroy or injure any function such 
as memory or thought, and the per- 
sonality, reduced, it may be, to the 
level of the lower animal, still crip- 
ples on. But if we take away the feel- 
ings, then the mind, human or animal, 
is dead, even though the useless body 
continues to amble about. Patients in 
whom feeling has ebbed away some- 
times remain sitting in the physician’s 
office until compelled to move, or stick 
for hours on a street corner. Why go 
an3Avhere or do anything if we have 
ceased to want anything? Interference 
with other parts of the mind is like 
“tire trouble,” or at the worst, “trans- 
mission trouble”; but stall our feelings 
and we have “engine trouble” in its 
worst form until, if at all, we can spark 
them up again. 

A vivid case appears in that grand 
old source book of mental pathology, 
Kraepelin’s Lectures on clinical psychi- 
atry (Lecture III). It represents one 
type of “dementia praecox,” a disease 
which, exhibiting a wide variety of 
symptoms, now afflicts about half of all 
the patients in our mental hospitals. 
We see before us a rugged-looking, 
well-nourished man of twenty-one, 
whose physical examination shows 
nothing wrong except exaggerated 
knee-jerks. Yet all his movements are 


“languid and expressionless,” and he 
lies in bed for weeks or months at a 
stretch, Kraepelin tells us, “without 
feeling the slightest need of occupa- 
tion.” 

We are struck by the blank expres- 
sion of his face, which “betrays no 
emotion.” He hardly even greets his 
parents when they come to the hospital 
to see him, does not ask what is hap- 
pening at home, and shows no interest 
in what goes on about him, but sits 
with expressionless features, brooding 
and staring vacantly in front of him. 
He shows “no sign of emotional de- 
jection,” but rather a near absence of 
feeling, “experiencing neither fear nor 
hope nor desires.” 

Intelligence still functions, that is, 
when one can rouse his feelings suffi- 
ciently to stir him to use it. He had 
prepared himself to enter the univer- 
sity, and “his knowledge speaks for the 
high degree of his education.” He re- 
members reliably what happened be- 
fore the onset of his illness, and if 
questioned persistently, understands 
well and answers relevantly, though 
speaking slowly and in monosyllables, 
“because he feels no desire to speak at 
all.” 

Here, then, are both body and in- 
telligence ready to perform, but a total 
absence of desire, purpose, feeling, to 
activate them. The diagnostic symp- 
tom in such cases, Kraepelin concludes, 
is “this peculiar and fundamental want 
of any strong feeling of the impres- 
sions of life, with unimpaired ability to 
understand and remember.” 

Watch either your dog or your mind 
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for a while and see whether feeling 
determines its gambols and struggles, 
what it shall pay attention to, whether 
it shall act and how forcibly, whether 
its activity at any moment appears to 
be work or play. When our feelings 
are free and self-determined, we are 
playing, though every muscle is un- 
der strain. When there is external 
compulsion or inner conflict, we are 
working, even if merely sitting at “the 
play.” 

In the world about us, what fixes 
the value of stocks, drinks, honor, sug- 
ar, sermons, the screen service of the 
actor, pets, wives, detective stories and 
prayer books? The fact that somebody 
wants them, finds his emotions stirred 
by them. “Supply and demand.” Now 
“demand” is always feeling, desire, 
and “supply” is always, ultimately, the 
satisfaction of a feeling. There is much 
truth in the statement that we are paid 
in proportion to our ability to please. 
No thrill, no sale. Why do people 
marry? Because they have feelings. 
Whom do they marry? Primarily a 
personality handsomely equipped with 
emotion capacities. Criminals prey on 
us and saints pray for us and aviators 
fly around the earth and some stork- 
minded wretch takes rank in all news- 
papers as the champion long-distance 
chimney-sitter, all for one general rea- 
son; there is a feeling to be gratified. 

Personality may be figured in a dia- 
gram, with a warning that it is sugges- 
tive only and must not be read as an 
accurate chart of the localization of 
brain functions. Figure i represents 
the head and shoulders of any normal 
person. Feelings, which energize the 
personality, flow off, express them- 
selves, through gene;ral intelligence, 
special capacity, such as that for mu- 
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sic, and general bodily organization. 

Ultimately, of course, it is through 
body only, in a general sense, that we 
can enjoy a palpable presence in this 
corporeal world, can fill our bit of 
three-dimensional space and assert 
ourselves so as to be known of men at 



all. These “parts” of the personality 
may overlap} but they appear to be 
the essential centers of attention if we 
would know our man, including our 
self, and know what to do with him. 
The arrows coursing out from the 
“Feelings” indicate that the currents 
there generated run, or trip off, the at- 
tachments and accessories to which they 
flow, intelligence, special capacities, and 
all mentally directed bodily activity. 
Let the feelings cease and these “at- 
tachments and accessories” become in- 
active. 

The objector arises. “Has not mod- 
ern psychology, from Locke right on 
down, exalted ideas, intellect, and 
turned an unemotional shoulder on the 
emotions? Has not common sense been 
overthrown? For whereas common 
sense tells us we first see a bear, sec- 
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ondiy feel an emotion of fear, and fi- 
nally run, the James-Lange doctrine 
assures us that after seeing the bear 
we next run, and thirdly feel fear as 
an after-echo of our behavior, a report 
of the agitation of muscles and viscera. 
And so, for nigh half a century, has it 
not been almost creedal to believe that 
emotions are merely visceral reverber- 
ations, a matter of glands and intesti- 
nal trimmings such as we would re- 
fuse to mention at the tea table? Why 
pull this slimy, seamy old stone out of 
the bog where the builders pitched it 
and try to polish it up for the head 
of the corner?” 

But common sense was right. And 
the James-Lange theory was only a 
theory, destined to pass into the dis- 
card. Let us summarize Cannon’s criti- 
cal examination of it.^ First, if the vis- 
cera in question are severed from the 
brain, emotion continues unaltered, 
unabated. Second, these visceral re- 
verberations are found, in the physi- 
ological laboratory, to be of a diffuse, 
general pattern, and substantially the 
same for such various conditions as 
fear, fever, cold, strong anger, as- 
phyxia, and extreme reduction of 
blood sugar. How could a single be- 
havior pattern in the viscera be iden- 
tical with such a contrastive array of 
experiences? 

Third, the viscera are well known to 
be an insensitive, sluggish lot of la- 
borers, equipped with a comparative 
paucity of sensory nerves. Without an 
anesthetic even, and without incurring 
any feeling of discomfort, we can per- 
mit the surgeon to cut, tear, crush or 
burn the alimentary tract, for example, 

^ Walter B. Cannon, Bodily C/ittotges in Bciinf 
Htinger, Fear and Rage, edition of igig, Ch. XIX; 
“A Critical Examination of the James-Lanjfe Theory 
of the Emotions." 


Fourth, emotions are quicker than vis- 
ceral changes. How can the thunder 
get there before the lightning? Fifth, 
the visceral behavior pattern may be 
set up, as by a dose of adrenin, with- 
out producing emotion. 

And finally, disturbance, as by a tu- 
mor, on one side of that double brain 



Ficure 2. — Showing the approximate posi- 
tion of the Thalamus, T, which forms the major 
part of D, the Diencephalon. C, Cerebrum. Cb, 
Cerebellum. S, Spinal Cord. M, Mesencephalon, 
or Midbrain. 

center, the optic thalamus, is marked 
by an overmeasure of emotional re- 
sponse from the corresponding oppo- 
site side of the body, warmth produc- 
ing exclamations of delight; heat or 
cold, unusual distress; and music or 
other affective stimuli, an intolerable 
Intensity of feeling. Here, as Cannon 
urges, appears an insuperable objection 
to the James-Lange theory of emo- 
tion; for the viscera are in general 
unitary and consequently incapable of 
causing such one-sided phenomena. — 
No: these visceral reverberations, 
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which all too long have rolled their 
echoes through psychology and philos- 
ophy, neither constitute emotion nor 
serve as its essential cause or condi- 
tion. 

Much commanding insight will ac- 
crue if we here inspect a bit of rough 
brain anatomy, get our emotions “on 
the map” and note their strategic po- 
sition. , 

Remove the cerebral cortex, seat of 
memory and thought, the gray, wrin- 
kled “bark” or rind of the cerebrum, 
and emotion and its characteristic types 
of bodily expression, naive, pristine, 
vigorous, are still there. But remove 
the thalamus and emotion and its ex- 
pression vanish. Let sleeping sickness 
{encephalitis lethargicd) attack this 
portion of the brain, and a radical per- 
sonality change may occur, with 
marked emotional upheaval. An an- 
aesthetic temporarily decorticates us, 
leaving us laughing, crying, or raging, 
perhaps. Some patients are able to 
avoid these paroxysms during anaes- 
thesia by entertaining, as they “go un- 
der,” sweet visions of a deep and hap- 
py sleep, thus soothing their emotions, 
quieting the thalamus. 

The king fact, that which vitally 
concerns all the values and motives of 
life, from delirious, consuming eager- 
ness to flat indifferences or killing hate, 
is that nothing can pass from the out- 
side world into the domain of our in- 
telligence without having its stamp of 
evaluation, of warm acceptance or in- 
difference of chilling protest impressed 
upon it by the feelingful thalamus. 
Through this portion of the brain is 
relayed every sensory nerve that runs 
to the cortex, whether it carries en- 
vironmental “news” from eye or ear, 
or a message from our department of 
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the interior, such as the call of urgent 
hunger. 

And not ■ only environmental and 
bodily experiences may be colored 
with feeling, but also ideas, visions 
thrown on our mental screen by mem- 
ory or imagination or thought, A fa- 
mous neurologist experimented men- 
tally while lying perfectly inactive in 
bed, creating a cortical, imaginary pic- 
ture of himself being grossly abused. 
In this way he baited his thalamus in- 
to a rage quite like that against actual 
plague and provocation. 

Current psychology, which places 
intelligence or ideas first, and feeling 
second, must reverse itself. Nor does 
behavior precede emotion, but follow 
it, as Cannon has shown. The simplex 
definition, “An emotion is the experi- 
ence of behavior, a feeling of doing 
something,” becomes inadequate, un- 
acceptable, outlawed. The loading of 
perceptions and ideas with feeling or 
emotion, with “affect,” as it is called, 
lays down the program of our lives. 
For where we feel, we act. The more 
«/fect, the more e/fect. No emotion, 
no motion. That president of the 
United States was probably right who 
said of himself, “Theodore Roosevelt 
is about four inches back of his eye- 
balls.” His must have been a very vig- 
orous thalamus! 

Again the objector : “Do not all of us 
know of plenty of feelingless people, of 
the fishy-eyed, heartless, cold, calcu- 
lating sort, who may be anything from 
great thinkers to great criminals?” 

It is not total destitution of feeling 
that makes the criminal, but excess of 
one kind of emotion, or defect of an- 
other, or a warping or perversion. If 
he is not merely stupid or diseased, he 
is emotionally malformed or unbal- 
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anced. One such unfortunate was re- 
ported by examining psychiatrists as 
“without emotion/^ since he was unaf- 
fected, for example, by visits of his 
family to his cell. Yet revenge was un- 
doubtedly a major motive to the 
crimej elation, exaltation, marked the 
notes he sent to the father whose 
daughter he had kidnaped 5 and some- 
thing caused the wretched prisoner to 
plunge several feet from his high bed 
head first onto an adamant floor in an 
effort to break his neck. 

“And is the dispassionate thinker 
also unbalanced?” 

Consider. Lund’s experiment-^ 
“Should all men have equal political 
rights?” He gave this proposition to 
two groups whose average position on 
the subject, as measured on a scale of 
belief, registered substantially the 
same. Then these groups, without 
knowledge of the underlying plan or 
object of the experiment, read iden- 
tical arguments on the question, pro 
and con, except that Group A read 
the “pro” doctrines (not so labelled) 
first, and Group B the “con.” A rating 
of belief was then taken, followed by 
the reading of the other side of the 
discussion, with a final rating. 

Now, if these subjects had any such 
thing as pure reason, an absolutely un- 
contaminated, hundred per cent intel- 
ligence, an adding-machine that would 
dispassionately record the algebraic 
sum of all considerations as mercilessly 
as the mercantile mechanism disre- 
gards the feelings of the shopkeeper, 
we should expect the two groups to 
make a like record at the close, as they 
did at the opening of the experiment. 
Equals have been added to equals. But 
no; Group A, which read the affirma- 

* Frederick H. Lund, Emotions of Mettf pp. 38-41. 


five arguments first, registers decid- 
edly on the positive side of the ques- 
tion j and Group B, impressed first by 
the opposite considerations, swings to 
the negative side, “First embraced, 
hardest effaced,” seems to be the gen- 
eralization — the same old reason, says 
Lund, why so many are Democrats 
and Republicans, Protestants and 
Catholics. To surrender a position, 
give up an argument, let our estab- 
lished feelings be violated, is fractional 
death, too much like giving up the 
ghost. 

There is no such thing as a dispas- 
sionate thinker in the sense of being 
totally feelingless, without affect at 
all. There is not even a problem to 
one who does not fsd it as such. Once 
our feelings are roused, thinking is a 
way of getting what we want. If intel- 
lect had sovereign independence, every 
one who got possession of the right 
idea would do the right deed. Little 
Johnny, if merely told about the ef- 
fects of green apples, would never 
touch one. 

Personality, let us repeat, is pri- 
marily feeling or emotion expressing 
itself through general intelligence, 
special capacity, and bodily organiza- 
tion. 

Intelligence, then, as research has 
now demonstrated, does not give us the 
full span of a personality. It is one 
thing to have a good sawing- or think- 
ing-machine, but quite another to care 
enough about the business to keep the 
wheels buzzing persistently. The four 
components of general intelligence, 
that is, observation, memory, imagina- 
tion and thought, are simply so much 
unpowered machinery, mental cogs, 
ratchets and pawls, practically move- 
less until quickened by some feeling. 
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Better than the intelligence test as a 
basis for prophesying future achieve- 
ment is the measure of the individual’s 
primary emotions. 

Special capacities, the exceptionally 
fertile spots in personality, appear to 
depend on a rarely permeable and 
nimble troupe of cells somewhere in 
the brain, as in the case of the light- 
ning calculator. Indeed, one theory of 
intelligence is that it is just an ensem- 
ble of special capacities, particular in- 
telligences, as one might say. Certain 
talents depend also, of course, on the 
consummate adroitness of some organ 
of the body. 

But granting the endowment of spe- 
cial-capacity mechanisms in brain or 
body, the currents of emotion must vi- 
talize them or they lie immotile. 
When Madam Schumann-Heink sings 
to her soldier boys, they do not need 
to be told that she loves them with 
her voice. Art itself is emotion con- 
verted into euphonious Waves of air, 
or registered In felicitous curves of 
marble, or color or motion that calls us 
to repeat the lofty feeling of the artist. 

And finally, body. How shall we 
regard this supporting servant of our 
minds? One eminent scientist insists 
that the most meaningful classification 
of animals is that based on the emotion 
which each type embodies. The timid 
gazelle has evolved the organs of fear, 
speedy legs to carry her to safety. The 
fearless tortoise and skunk have, the 
one armor, and the other a more far- 
reaching defence, which seem to em- 
body their mental attitude. We appear 
to be discovering that man’s corpore- 
um in general, and each man’s concrete 
embodiment in particular, is in some 
sense a picture of his personality and 
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even an index of the kind of mental 
disease that can strike at him. 

By what divine right do certain bi- 
ologists — some of them too certain — 
announce that nature’s purpose when 
she installed in us a nervous system, 
was merely to integrate and adapt a 
body, a body which, presumably, for 
all she cared, might have been left as 
mindless as a mountain? If nature has 
purposes, why not at least keep our 
minds open to the view that her ob- 
ject in devising such a marvelous “ma- 
terial” instrument was to draw from 
it the music called mind? There is 
much deeper truth than is dreamed 
of outside philosophy in that quota- 
tion from Schiller which stands over 
the door of the Germanic Museum at 
Harvard: Es ht der Geist der sich 
den Korper bmt. “It is the spirit that 
builds Itself a body.” 

If feelings and emotions were taken 
out of the world, human life as we 
know it would stagnate and die. If we 
distort and unleash them, society will 
become a welter of banditry, rapine 
and murder. If we can form and edu- 
cate them, we can make a genial fra- 
ternity of mankind, banish poverty, 
and with united front proceed to con- 
quer those titanic forces which the an- 
cient myth-makers regarded as gods. 
For the world is made of people, and 
people are powered with emotion. 

To feel is to live. To cease to feel is 
to die, though we may conceal the de- 
mise from the public and postpone the 
funeral for a protracted period. T 0 live 
completely is to pour well ordered 
feelings through the channels of gen- 
eral Intelligence, special capacity, and 
the multiplex musculature of the hu- 
man body. 



THE QUEST FOR CULTURE 

Orlie M. Clem 


I 

O NCE UPON a time there was a 
Pied Piper of Hamelin. Town, 
Strange in appearance and 
clad in gypsy coat, he sped through the 
village streets. By one weird shrill note 
the spell was cast, and hundreds of en- 
chanted children swarmed at the Pip- 
er’s heels. Faster and wilder grew the 
music 5 louder and merrier rose the 
laughter of the children. On and on 
they followed j where, they knew not, 
nor cared. They reached the mountain. 
The mountain opened up, the Piper 
marched inj the children followed and 
were swallowed up. 

Years have passed, but the spell of 
the Pied Piper still is unbroken. To- 
day keen critics and gloomy prophets 
of an industrial age behold a vast 
throng surging down the street j not 
immature children only but youths and 
maidens, men and women, all dancing 
their way into oblivion. The Piper 
plays on with the cheap, shrill, seduc- 
tive note. The enchanted crowd, for- 
getful of life’s noble symphony, cries: 

Yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human life? 

On the last Armistice Day a metro- 
politan paper carried the following let- 
ter of a survivor of Verdun, addressed 
to a lost comrade: 

Dear Buddy: It was a great fight that 
day at Verdun. Yon were young, gay, and 
hopeful. You were struck down; I was left. 
I am glad you did not live to see the after- 
math. It is too awful. The light has gone 
out of men’s souls. I congratulate you, and 


am sorry that I too did not go on with you 
on that day. 

How many men today feel thus dis- 
tressed and depressed? How many 
men years ago hit the trail in the 
mountains, traveled on the royal roads 
in regal style, crossed the pontoon 
bridges of high hopes, tunnelled their 
way through the gray granite hills, and 
during all those years hopefully ex- 
pected that fortune and happiness 
would be their own? And now they be- 
hold modern society with the painful 
interrogatory, “What is all this 
worth?” And yet Helen Keller is right 
when she says; 

The very fact that we are still here 
carrying on the contest against the hosts of 
annihilation proves that on the whole, the 
battle has gone for humanity. 

Man has ever yearned for an Eden 
of the soul, When Moses beheld the 
burning bush, he recognized a power 
and an ideal beyond self, And so it has 
been with man as he has sought the 
Golden Apples of the Hesperides, the 
Promised Land, the Age of Gold, the 
elixir of life. When man believed the 
land of the heart’s desire lay in mys- 
ticism, he built the ancient pyramids ; 
when in theology, the mediaeval 
cathedrals j wheain wealth and power, 
modern industrialism. Should man de- 
cide that the land of the heart’s desire 
lies elsewhere, he will try to attain it. 
For ten thousand years man has sought 
for an abundance of material goods. 
He now has it and is unhappy. He has 
created the machine, but has not mas- 
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tered it; he has gained a world, but 
has lost his soul. Stuart Chase is right: 

To conquer the machine is the great 
adventure; the boldest, most exhilarating, 
most dangerous adventure that has ever 
challenged the intelligence and spirit of 
mankind. 

Like Frankenstein man bows in hu- 
mility before his monster. Even in 
proud America he stretches out his 
hands for the lost Eden of the soul. 

And yet the case for man is not 
hopeless. If he is to re-capture his soul, 
he must first recognize that ^‘The king- 
dom of God is within you”; second, 
that a world of incredible beauty and 
freedom is round-about; third, that for 
the first time in human history, thanks 
to the machine, man is being freed 
from endless, slavish toil. If man is to 
reclaim his soul, he must know that the 
machine is not the end, that wealth 
and power must justify themselves in 
happiness ; that leisure may be a great 
boon or a great curse. Man in his pres- 
ent spiritual dejection should recog- 
nize that his own fundamental nature 
has not changed, he has billions of horse 
power at his command, and an eco- 
nomic surplus in storage. His present 
psychological defeatism is not inevi- 
table, but the result of following after 
false gods. 

The seeds of godlike power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes, if we will. 

If an individual man in America 
would reclaim his soul, he must first 
find it. It has been parceled out among 
numerous babbitt and booster organi- 
zations. The individual is unable readi- 
ly to locate or identify the parts of his 
soul. But he is reasonably sure that 
wherever they are, they are propagan- 


dizing for something “bigger and bet- 
ter.” Each fractional self is interested 
in statistics, population, size, wealth, 
and machinery. The whole self has 
tried to be all things to all men and 
at all times. The ineffective nature of 
such a polyglot personality in a com- 
plex society was anticipated by Wil- 
liam James: 

I am often confronted by the necessity 
of standing by one of my empirical selves 
and relinquishing the rest. Not that I would 
not, if I could, be both handsome and fat 
and well-dressed, and a great athlete, and 
make a million a year, be a wit, a bon vi- 
vant, and a lady-killer, as well as a philoso- 
pher; a philanthropist, a statesman, a war- 
rior, an African explorer as well as a tone 
poet and saint. But the thing is simply im- 
possible. The millionaire’s work would run 
counter to the saint’s; the bon vivant and 
the philanthropist would trip each other up; 
the philosopher and the lady-killer could not 
well keep house in the same tenement of 
day. 

The individual in modern society finds 
himself, like Stephen Leacock’s horse- 
man, going in all directions at the same 
time. Myriads of forces play upon and 
batter at the resistance of the individ- 
ual’s personality until often his body 
breaks and his spirit cracks. Seldom at 
the end of the day or even at the end 
of life can he pause to ask, “What is 
the meaning of it all.?” If the individ- 
ual would reclaim his soul he must re- 
discover, re-unite, and integrate its 
scattered fragments. 

If the re-discovered soul is to be 
reclaimed from oblivion, it must be 
nourished by things of the spirit. It 
cannot live by bread alone; nor by 
wealth, statistics, power, or machinery. 
The physical frontier in America is 
closed, but the cultural frontier is and 
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will always be open. There is no sur- 
plus in art, or music, or poetry, or 
philosophy, or drama. The soul-to-be- 
reclaimed will recognize that culture 
is to be sought, not a gift from the 
gods. The soul has already learned 
that satiated people may be as indif- 
ferent to culture as well-fed cows or 
flocking pigeons 5 also, that culture is 
not restricted to the idle rich. The 
soul-to-be-reclaimed will recognize 
culture as a way of living, an integra- 
tion of the whole personality, an op- 
portunity to do something great and 
good with one’s heart and mind. Such 
a concept of culture invokes anew 
Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light” as an antidote to the turning 
of the wheels, the grinding of the 
clutches, and the screeching of the 
brakes in a machine age. In terms of 
such a philosophy, each element of 
culture is judged in terms of what it 
has to contribute to beauty and to con- 
duct. Life does not consist of a getting 
and a having but a growing and a be- 
coming. Such a philosophy attempts 
with Arnold to see life steadily and 
see it whole, yet agrees with George 
Sand that “The ideal life is the normal 
life as we shall one day see it.” Cul- 
ture becomes for the reclaimed soul 
a way of life. 

If the individual in modern society 
would reclaim his soul, he must learn 
to be alone at times. The continuous 
swirl of life has developed in him an 
unreasoning fear of being alone. He 
must be goings he must not stop. 
Where.? It does not matter. He must 
be with people. Whom? It is unim- 
portant. Noise, excitement, people, 
swirl, have so conditioned his nervous 
system that to be alone with himself 
is intolerable. And yet the essential 


traits of a reclaimed soul — serenity, 
poise, the capacity to see life steadily 
and see it whole, come from retreat 
within oneself. The choicest human 
spirits teach us this lesson: Christ, Mo- 
hammed, Buddha, Gandhi. When 
Christ was most sorely pressed, he 
withdrew for a quiet hour in Gethsem- 
ane. Gandhi is never alone when ac- 
companied by his own noble thoughts. 
Aloneness provides for great souls the 
opportunity to readjust themselves to 
the infinite. The reclaimed soul must 
be able to endure and enjoy being 
alone. 

The soul to be reclaimed must re- 
turn at times to nature. Otherwise, 
it will crack under the strain of a ma- 
chine society. The individual must seek 
frequently a re-charge of energy from 
nature’s battery in woods, on moun- 
tain or lake or stream. The recupera- 
tive value of nature was recognized by 
Lord Byron: 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is a society where none intrudes; 

By the deep sea, and music in its roar; 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 

Nature’s power to teach was very clear 
to Wordsworth who was always close 
to her heart: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can 
give 

Thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 

To Wordsworth nature was also a 
companion in times of trouble; 

Knowing that nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her. 

Bryant likewise recognized nature as a 
versatile teacher: 

To him who in the love of nature holds 
communion with her visible forms, 
she speaks a various language. 
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As indicated in the Rhodoray Emerson 
believed that nature was its own best 
defense, and needed no other: 

If eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Shelley received fresh inspiration from 
a skylark, a cloud, or the west wind; 
Keats loved the serene music of au- 
tumn days; Wordsworth accepted all 
nature as his province. The soul to be 
reclaimed will seek respite in nature 
from the merciless tension of a ma- 
chine society. If the soul totters, man 
will remember the words of Milton: 

Accuse not nature; she bath done her part; 
Do thou but thine. 

Nature has the power to cleanse, to 
purge, to re-create. She is always gra- 
cious, fresh, and young. She is beauti- 
ful and bountiful, a friend, an oasis 
in a machine age. 

To be alone and to commune with 
nature should enable the soul to re- 
claim its creative faculties. In the 
future, the machine will provide in- 
evitable leisure, necessary for creative- 
ness. Moses was the child of a bond- 
woman. He was reared in the home 
of a prince. He received the finest 
education and culture of Egyptian civi- 
lization. For forty years he had the 
practical experience of courageous 
leadership. And then one fine day he 
went up to the top of a mountain, and 
had a period of leisure, of respite. 
When he came down he brought the 
tablets of stone containing the Mosaic 
Law. Education, culture, practical ex- 
perience, leisure; these were factors in 
the inspiration of Moses and the Mo- 
saic Law. Likewise, Baker has shown 
that great discoveries in science have 
been made in periods of respite follow- 
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ing periods of intensive activity. Often 
the hunch came when the scientist was 
completely “off-guard.” Newton and 
the apple, Archimedes and the bath- 
tub, Morse and the telegraph, are fa- 
miliar illustrations. The bright idea of 
Stevenson’s Dr, Jekyl and Mr, Hyde 
came to him in a dream; likewise, 
Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”; likewise, Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute.” Exclusive of technological in- 
ventions, America is almost barren in 
the creative arts. The problem is diffi- 
cult because of the lack of a culture 
complex in the creative arts. It is im- 
possible to conjure creative arts out of 
a vacuum. Also, man’s soul neglecting 
repose and communion with nature has 
become dehumanized like the machine 
which he tends. 

Throughout America are men and 
women who yearn to do the thing 
which they have always really wanted 
to do. It is the yearning of man in his 
long trek down through the ages. But 
prior to the machine and its corollary, 
leisure, the demands of food, clothing, 
and shelter have been so imperative 
that man could not realize his dreams. 
What tragic waste that much of Mil- 
ton’s genius should have been given to 
routine clerical duties; what a trav- 
esty that the superior brain of Edgar 
Allan Poe should have to earn bread 
by the most exacting duties of routine 
journalism! The machine makes it 
possible not for one but many artists 
like Shelley, scholars like Gibbon, ar- 
tisans like Edison, adventurers like 
Lindbergh, to contribute to creative 
activities. 

The bright idea of Gray’s ‘^Elegy” 
was no doubt a hunch, but it required 
three years to carve out his deathless 
lines and integrate his masterpiece. 
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Probably others have had such 
hunches, but could not spare the 
three years, and of whona it might be 
said: 

Many a flower is made to bhish unseen 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air. 

Today the submerged soul of many a 
creative artist has the opportunity to 
reclaim itself by daring to be alone, 
to commune with nature, and to uti- 
lize the leisure provided by the ma- 
chine. Emerson wrote: 

A man is like a bit of Labrador spar which 
has no lustre as you turn it in your hand, 
until you come to a particular angle. Then 
it shows deep and beautiful colors. 

Among the saddest stories are those 
unknown and unknowable of individu- 
als who believed they had the power 
to create, but who never had the 
chance. One desires to paint, another to 
play the violin or to compose a sym- 
phony} others to write a poem or a 
novel. But the eternal demand of 
routine duties, of responsibility, of 
making a living, has thwarted and 
killed the creative impulse. How 
many individuals truly exclaim at the 
end of life: “I was an engineer} I 
really wanted to be an artist.” “I was 
a surgeon} I really wanted to be a 
sculptor.” “I was a bookkeeper} I 
really wanted to be a poet.” What 
greater tragedy than that the potential 
creative artist should pass to the 
dreamless dust knowing that there has 
been always beating at the doors of his 
soul a great desire to do some great 
thing which God wanted him to do, 
and he has missed his one great 
chance.? He will not pass this Way 
again. The machine provides oppor- 
tunity today as never before in human 


history for numerous creative artists to 
realize their potentialities. 

It is true that there will be many 
idle dreams, castles in the air or in 
Spain. But opportunity will demand 
that each individual deliver or cease 
to boast of dreams. 

I walked beside the evening sea 
and dreamed a dream that could not be; 
The waves that plunged along the shore 
said only; Dreamer, dream no more. 

It will be better for the individual to 
know that his dreams are but idle than 
for the whole stream of his life to be 
forever at cross currents with the fila- 
ment of his heart’s desire. It is to be 
expected that most men will not reach 
the land of the heart’s desire. Steven- 
son was right: 

A strange picture we make on our way 
to our chimeras, ceaselessly marching, 
grudging ourselves the time for rest; in- 
defatigable, adventurous pioneers. It is true 
that we shall never reach the goal. It is even 
more probable that there is no such place; 
and if we lived for centuries and were en- 
dowed with the powers of a god, we should 
find ourselves not much nearer what we 
wanted at the end. O toiling hands of mor- 
tals! O unwearied feet, traveling ye know 
not whither ! Soon it seems to you you must 
come fortJi on some conspicuous hilltop, and 
but a little way further, against the setting 
sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little 
do ye know your own blessedness; for to 
travel hopefully is a better thing than to 
arrive, and the true success is to labor. 

The machine through providing lei- 
sure enables the majority of really po- 
tential creators to travel hopefully, to 
do the one thing which they desire 
most in all the world to do. For them 
it is not necessary that El Dorado be 
attained. 

The individual who would reclaim 
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his soul in a machine age, must go for 
re-creation to literature. He will find 
much in man’s past real and imaginary- 
experience to aid him in meeting his 
own problems of today. Nicholas 
Murray Butler has well said: 

If those who participate so loudly and 
■vehemently in these quite futile discussions 
only knew something of the history of man- 
kind and his efforts, his successes and his 
failures in the fields of economics, social and 
political endeavor, he would be able to dis- 
cuss contemporary problems more intelli- 
gently. 

It is now impossible for one mind to 
comprehend the complexities of mod- 
ern civilization. Helpful orientation 
may be secured through such telescopic 
treatments as: Beard, Whither Man- 
kind-, Wells, Outline of History; 
Chase, Men and Machines; Spengler, 
Decline of the West; Siegfried, Amer- 
ica Comes of Age. 

II 

But beyond the practical, the soul 
to be reclaimed is interested even more 
in the general cultural, liberalizing 
values of literature. If the machine age 
has made life dreary and standardized, 
and shabby, and shoddy; if the shine 
has been taken out of existence; if the 
“It” of life for the individual simply 
does not count any more; if he finds 
himself a creature of convention and 
a mechanical robot, he can find solace 
in the treasure vats of literature. 
Literature has great power to create 
for the individual a new idealism, re- 
veal new Golden Apples, or new El 
Dorados. No matter whether one’s 
fundamental philosophy is realism or 
idealism, literature has the power to^ 
elevate his life above the common- 
place and to clothe the meanest things 


with freshness and vitality. A skylark 
was never just the same after Shelley 
wrote: 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 

Nor a conk shell after Holmes: 

This is the ship of pearl which poets feign, 
sails the unshadowed main. 

And Shakespeare’s dew drop of 
poetry, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

The treasure vats of literature con- 
tain nuggets for all moods. When one 
is gay he may read Shakespeare’s 
comedies or Riley’s poetry; when sad, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam; when in a 
philosophic mood, Marcus Aurelius or 
Spinoza or Plato; when ambitious, 
Wordsworth’s Haffy Warrior, Fi- 
nally, near the end of life, he may find 
consolation in Cicero’s De Senectute. 
He may reflect on death with Tenny- 
son: 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me, 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea. 

Or again with Browning: 

No, let me taste the whole of it, face like 
my peers, 

The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt of it, in a minute pay glad 
life’s arrears, 

Of pain, darkness, and cold. 

The soul to be reclaimed will be free 
to follow his own taste in reading. In 
school days, his teachers dedded what 
he should read. Also, stereotyped, 
soul-killing book reports were re- 
quired; much time was spent in en- 
deavoring to distinguish between 
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synedoche and metonomy, simile and 
metaphor. The whole study process 
was stigmatized by endless analysis 
and vivisection. Now, the reclaimed 
soul is free to ask: “What is the author 
trying to do? Is it worth doing? Is he 
doing it well?” Above all, the re- 
claimed soul is free to enjoy a master- 
piece in the large and as a whole. If he 
receives no inspiration from LycidaSy 
Cornu'S y or Burke’s Conciliationy he can 
seek vitality elsewhere. 

Literature is a tonic which can liber- 
ate the soul from the vocational 
stench of a machine age. Literature can 
set man free of time and space, and 
make him a child of the ages. In the 
deathless lines of the gi'eat classics, 
their authors have not thought merely 
of men and conditions in their own 
day, but of all men everywhere, for- 
ever. They have been thinking of the 
race, of humanity. It is true of Dickens 
when he pleads for the unsuccessful. It 
is true of Sophocles’ “Antigone” who 
faces death for insisting on burial rites 
for her brother slain in battle. It is true 
in Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby: 

I cannot refrain from tendering to you 
the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic that they died to 
save. I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the anguish of your bereavement 
and leave you only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost and the solemn pride 
that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

In this letter not only Lincoln was 
speaking, but the America of his 
dreams. Even more, all humanity was 
acclaiming the highest sacrifice. The 
universal element in human nature is 
the basis for the immutability of litera- 
ture. Man’s age-long and ever-recur- 
ring struggle with himself and his en- 


vironment has been told in Genesisy 
in the Iliad and Odyssey y in Paradise 
Lost, in Pilgrim’s Progress, in the In- 
ferno, and in Faust. These stories will 
forever live because they are speaking 
for the race. To read them lifts one 
from his own confines of time and 
place. He becomes a member of the 
Great Society, a child of the ages. 

The individual who would reclaim 
his soul from the clutches of a machine 
civilization, must recognize that voca- 
tional efficiency and material goods do 
not represent the goal of man’s life. 
Today, vocational efficiency is the 
dominant philosophy of American life. 
Farmers plant more corn to feed more 
hogs, to make more money, to buy 
more land, to feed more hogs, through 
an endless cycle. Teachers take more 
courses to earn more credits, to obtain 
more degrees, to make more money, to 
take more courses, ad infinitum. The 
same cycle of futility has been even 
more barren for captains of big busi- 
ness whose game is the amassing of 
unusable millions. Despite their con- 
fident brag and bluster, these machine 
barons know their souls are sold to the 
machine} they are defeated by life. 
The position of the industrial worker 
under the machine god of efficiency has 
been stated by Sir Auckland Geddes: 

There is a realization of the aimlessness 
of life lived to labor and to die, having 
achieved nothing but avoidance of starva- 
tion and the birth of children also doomed 
to the weary treadmill. 

F. W. Taylor has further said: 

The ideal of efficiency in industry is to sim- 
plify the work to such a degree that is can 
be done by the trained gorilla. 

What hope for reclaiming men’s in- 
dividual souls in such a civilization? 
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The situation, however, is not hope- 
less, but full of promise if men will 
dig deep and look for guidance to the 
everlasting hills. While men cackle 
like confused geese, the machine itself 
has laid humanity’s golden egg. The 
machine has provided surcease from 
toil and the opportunity for self-per- 
fection. Some facts appear evident. 
First, in the future the individual will 
work very few hours j second, the work 
will involve little drudgery j he will 
probably be a puller of levers, a pusher 
of buttons, or an oil can carrier. Third, 
he will have an unprecedented amount 
of leisure. When man was cast out of 
Eden in the old Hebrew scriptures, 
the curse of toil was placed upon him, 
“From the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread.” During man’s long 
pilgrimage down the centuries, in the 
grime and dust of the day, in factory 
or in field, he has been promised that 
in “Paradise Regained” man will not 
labor any more. Now, the machine has 
ushered in the millenium. The pre- 
machine’s moral code was, “He who 
will not work shall not eat.” The 
moral code of the machine age is, “He 
is unworthy who will not try to perfect 
himself.” The individual in his quest 
for a personal interpretation of life 
will strive to be more than a boorish 
vocationalist. The supreme test for the 
reclaimed soul will lie in his utilization 
of leisure for the enrichment of per- 
sonality. 

Our present leisure activities reflect 
the tension, the tempo, and the aim- 
lessness of a people in the vice-like 
grip of the machine. Bruce Barton re- 
ports an interesting piece of informal 
research of the leisure activities of 32 
passengers in one chair car on a train 
out of Boston: 


Thirteen asleep in various awkward po- 
sitions; 2 at work (earnest looking men 
with brief cases) ; 6 looking straight ahead 
with bored expressions; 5 reading fiction; 
one reading serious book; 2 doing cross- 
word puzzles; one playing solitaire; 2 play- 
ing bridge. Here were 32 Americans with 
five hours on their hands and almost all of 
them bored. 

Ask-me-another combinations, cross- 
word puzzles, picture puzzles, aimless 
automobile driving, luxurious feeding, 
sex excitement, gambling, bridge, 
globe trotting, jazz, cigarettes, cock- 
tails, and rouge represent typical lei- 
sure time activities. Such pursuits do 
not provide the first requirement of a 
good leisure time activity. They do 
not provide a release from life but are 
pathological substitutes. It is no 
wonder that Maxim Gorky remarked 
when at Coney Island, “What an un- 
happy people it must be to turn for 
relaxation here.” Such activities pro- 
vide little informal education. And yet 
how important informal education is, 
James Harvey Robinson indicates: 

Let anyone review what he has learned 
in life. He will find that his effective and 
living knowledge has come in the most in- 
formal and seemingly casual manner. 

It is not surprising that one-twentieth 
of our people are committed to mental 
disease hospitals and that one-tenth 
are really eligible for psychopathic in- 
stitutions. Such paradoxical concepts as 
mechanical leisure and slavish pleasure 
give neither release nor education to 
a soul to be reclaimed. 

When leisure time activities are con- 
sidered in terms of a release from life, 
contribution to informal education, and 
personal pleasure, the individual soul 
has a chance to be reclaimed. A busi- 
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ness man plays golf not for business 
reasons but for the fun of it. A famous 
painter, like Maxwell Parish, tampers 
with machinery j a statesman like 
Woodin composes music; an engineer 
sings in a church choir or a community 
chorus; a banker loves to paint; a 
teacher of Latin has a workshop in his 
basement. The scope of wholesome in- 
dividual interest is as broad as the 
gamut of life’s activities. Briggs 
writes: 

What is interesting? Everything. The 
structure of a fugue or of an atom, a for- 
mula in chemistry or physics, a Greek sub- 
script, a cornroot louse, a mediaeval monk, 
clinging tendrils of the ampelopsis, a bird 
flying among the syringia, a stone from the 
field, an ode of Anacreon, 

Life is enriched through interests. 
Bacon was right, “The more good 
things we are interested in the more we 
live.” Also, Sanderson of Oundle, 
“God pity the man without enthusi- 
asm.” A soul thus set free will not en- 
gage in athletics primarily by proxy; 
nor under the rigid discipline of ma- 
chine-like supervision. He will learn 
to play games of some degree of 
permanence. Leisure when so con- 
ceived means an opportunity to move 
with unhurried pleasure among our 
interests. 

The fine art& — ^painting, sculpture, 
music — offer much promise to a sin- 
cere soul seeking reclamation from the 
clutches of the machine. Helen Keller 
in Three Days to See telescopes this 
promise as follows: 

On the second day of sight, I should try 
to probe into the soul of man through his 
art. The things 1 know through touch I 
should now see. More splendid still the 
whole magnificent world of painting would 
be opened to me from the Italian Primi- 


tives with their serene religious devotion to 
the moderns with their feverish visions. I 
should look deep into the canvases of Raph- 
ael, Leonardo Da Vinci, Titian, Rem- 
brandt, I should want to feast my eyes upon 
the warm colors of Veronese, study the 
mysteries of El Greco, catch a new vision of 
nature from Corot. Oh, there is so much 
rich meaning and beauty in the art of the 
age, for you vvho have eyes to see. 

Wiseltier shows the power of art to 
transcend the materid world as fol- 
lows: 

Let us put it this way, we live in two 
worlds at the same time: a physical, ma- 
terial world in which we eat, sleep, work, 
dodge traffic, and make merry; and a spir- 
itual world, created by men and women of 
imagination, poets, writers, musicians and 
artists, which we enter only when we liave 
the key to unlock its doors. We must be 
able to time in on this wonderland or the 
voices of the air reach us not. It is in this 
spiritual world that we spend most of our 
leisure hours. Here we see the skies of this 
wondrous world through Turner, Vermeer 
and Renoir; the shady nooks and little pools 
through Inness and Corot; its rivers and 
streams through Vincent, Homer, and Met- 
calf; and its immortal emperors and kings 
through Van Dyck, Holbein, and Velas- 
quez. We can see people live again in eter- 
nal youth in the paintings of Raphael and 
Reynolds; we catch a glimpse of peasant life 
through the genius of Mauve, Breton, and 
Millet. 

It was through art that Goethe found 
an escape front the turmoil of life. Art 
has the power to reclaim a bewildered 
soul from the talons of a machine age. 

Souls reclaimed from the machine 
have the opportunity to build the 
greatest edifice of culture the world 
has yet seen. They are the heirs of the 
emotional and intellectual output of 
all the ages: Greek temples, mediaeval 
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cathedrals j Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
Homer, Goethe; Wagner, Beethoven; 
Plato, Spinoza; Copernicus, Darwin. 
Not only the works but the silent 
voices o£ the ''Choir Invisible’’ should 
inspire men to noble effort. Americans 
have unwittingly received contribu- 
tions of culture from all the earth. 
Russians and Italians have brought 
music; Frenchmen and Greeks have 
brought beauty, and color, and form; 
Jews have brought the transforming 
influence of a great spiritual culture; 
the oriental has brought philosophy; 
many have brought their primitive 
folk songs and dances and handicrafts. 
Thus far America has made little at- 
tempt to integrate these klmberleys of 
culture. Thus far our Americanization 
program has been designed primarily 
to divest foreigners of their cultural 
heritage and teach them the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

In creating a cultural edifice, re- 
claimed souls should remember that 
unlike the physical frontier the cul- 
tural frontier will never be closed. 
There will be no overproduction in 
philosophy, or art, or poetry, or music, 
or drama, in good works, or in cour- 
tesy. They should remember also that 
while specialization of the machine 
may narrow vocational outlook, gen- 
eral utilization of the machine’s prod- 
ucts should enrich life. The reclaimed 
souls as builders of culture can depend 
upon an inarticulate hungering of the 
human heart for a way of life. The 
prophetic Gladstone dreamed of indus- 
trialism and wealth as a necessity for a 
spiritual society. Reclaimed souls must 
eternalize this dream. Otherwise, as 
James Truslow Adams has well said, 
“The statistics of size, population, and 
wealth mean little without the 


dream.” Heirs of the culture complex 
of all peoples of all the ages and the 
machine’s golden egg of leisure, re- 
claimed souls as builders of culture 
may well exclaim with Wordsworth; 

Bliss was it that dawn to be alive, 

But to be young was Heaven. 

Ill 

As previously indicated, man was 
condemned in the Hebrew scriptures 
by the fiat of Jehovah to everlasting 
toil. Few individuals have ever openly 
questioned the justice of this divine 
fiat. But the machine and its golden 
egg encourage men today to ponder 
this problem. Who is man and what is 
personality; what is human energy 
that it should be burned out in cease- 
less and uninteresting drudgery in 
field, foundry, or shop? Pre-machine 
morality has demanded that men like 
to work. Do men really like slavish 
toil? Was the body of man and the 
soul of man created for a dreary, hope- 
less treadmill? But some say that such 
toil is honorable. Do men really be- 
lieve this? Others say that toilers will 
receive their reward in Heaven. One, 
wonders. Others say that the problem 
is not important, that only the lower 
classes, the crude, the ignorant, and the 
vulgar do such work. What fine re- 
spect for human personality. What a 
splendid tribute to the image of the 
creator. A deep-seated conviction is 
crystallizing that man was made for 
something better ; that there is nothing 
honorable about ceaseless, soulless, ig- 
norant drudgery. Men are coming to 
suspect that the lot of the common 
man since the divine fiat has not been 
honorable. The fact is that in Greece 
and Rome he was a slave and did not 
count; in the Middle Ages he was a 
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serf bound to the soil and sold with it. 
In Industrial America he has been a 
machine tender pinioned to the ma- 
chine, and the victim of soulless, 
repetitive work, having no interest in 
the machine except his few shekels of 
gold, and so much like the machine 
that he would not bleed if one should 
prick him with a pin. The conviction 
is crystallizing that man was made in 
the image of his creator for something 
better than ceaseless, soulless, repeti- 
tive toil. 

Both the idealist and the realist 
have come to believe that the past lot 
of the common man has been unduly 
glorified. Poets, artists, and philoso- 
phers have striven to bestow dignity 
upon the humblest units of humanity. 
Wordsworth did it in Resolution and 
Indefendence i Burns in A Man’s a 
Man for A’ That-, Markham in The 
Man With the Hoe. Bret Harte did it 
with his argonauts and Mark Twain 
and Riley with their pioneers. The 
conviction is emerging, however, that 
such treatments are but romantic illu- 
sions, poetic fallacies. The stern fact is 
that life for the common man has been 
ugly, devastating, uninteresting, vul- 
garizing. He has not been happyj he 
has been hopeless, miserable. He is 
now wavering between restlessness and 
ennui. And now for the first time in all 
history, there is an opportunity to 
really elevate the common man. The 
machine and its golden egg of leisure 
offer an escape from the weary tread- 
mill. 

Gloomy prophets have little hope 
that culture, that “sweetness and 
light” can be made to prevail. They 
doubt the infinite longing of the 
human spirit for better things. They 
forget that when the land of the 
heart’s desire was in military power 


man gave to the world Caesar’s Tenth 
Legion, Frederick the Great’s tall sol- 
diers, Napoleon’s Grand Army, the 
Kaiser’s war machine. When the land 
of the heart’s desire was in theology, 
man gave to the world mediaeval 
cathedrals; when it was in wealth and 
power, he gave modern industrialism. 
The heart’s desire today for all the 
Russians is in the machine. For this 
ideal no burden is too heavy, no sacri- 
fice too great. It is a flaming religion. 
Reclaimed souls have faith in the ul- 
timate desire of the human spirit for 
perfection. They know of man’s quest 
for the good, the beautiful, and the 
true while in the midst of conquest, 
drudgery, and vulgarity. To such quest 
the immortal achievements of Peri- 
clean Athens, Augustan Rome, Ren- 
aissance Italy, Louis XIV France, 
Elizabethan England bear witness. 
But reclaimed souls cannot forget that 
the France of the proud kings with its 
rich contributions of furniture, books, 
clothes, and manners was an aristoc- 
racy of a few cultivated ladies and 
gentlemen served by a host of illiter- 
ate serfs. The machine and its golden 
egg can demonstrate that the real land 
of the heart’s desire lies after all not 
in military power, nor in wealth, nor 
in mechanics, but in the culture of the 
human spirit. 

Reclaimed souls recognize in the 
machine and its golden egg the oppor- 
tunity for commonality of culture. 
They believe there is a song in the soul 
of every man. One person wants to sing, 
another to paint, another to dance, an- 
other to play. All want something great 
and good to do with their hearts. The 
golden egg of leisure provided by the 
machine reveals “those flashes of the 
grand style, those majestical traits in 
common men and women every- 
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where.” “I was common clay,” says an 
old Persian proverb, “until roses were 
planted in me.” Reclaimed souls do not 
insist that all men should create. They 
should all appreciate, enjoy. One does 
not need to be an artist in order to 
appreciate Rembrandt, nor an architect 
to appreciate Notre Dame de Paris, 
nor a geologist to appreciate the Jung 
Frau or the Matterhorn. In past 
periods o£ greatest cultural achieve- 
ment, the entire society of freemen has 
shared in and contributed to the cul- 
ture complex. Randall has well said: 

Yet without an understanding and appre- 
ciative audience, without the inherited tech- 
niques, above all without the shared emo- 
tional experiences to inspire them and lend 
significance to their forms, what could have 
come from even a Sophocles or a Phidias, 
a Dante or a Giotto, a Michelangelo, a 
Shakespeare, or a Goethe ? The supreme art 
has worked with the feelings and symbols 
of a great imaginative tradition. 

Carleton Parker reveals clearly 
America’s weakness when he says: 

In Florence around 1300, Giotto painted 
a picture. The day it was to be hung in St. 
Mark’s the town closed for a holiday, and 
the people with garlands of flowers and 
songs escorted the picture from the artist’s 
studio to the church. . . . We probably pro- 
duce per capita one thousand times more 
in weight of ready-made clothing, Irish 
lace, artificial flowers, terra cotta, movie 
films, telephones and printed matter, than 
these Florentines did; but we have with 
our 100,000,000 inhabitants yet to produce 
that little town, her Dante, her Andrea Del 
Sarto, her Michelangelo, her Leonardo Da 
Vinci, her Savonarola, her Giotto, or the 
group who followed Giotto’s picture. 

Reclaimed souls recognize in the ma- 
chine and its golden egg an oppor- 
tunity to reproduce on an even larger' 
scale that group of forgotten men, 
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women, and children who followed 
Giotto’s picture. Such a renaissance 
will occur in a machine age when the 
land of the heart’s desire is not wealth 
but culture. Many will then agree 
with Stevenson: 

The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

Reclaimed souls recognize that the 
kingdom of God is within you. The 
finest fruits of culture are a conquest, 
not a gjft. There are no slogans, 
cliches^ or short-cuts whereby culture 
may be parceled out. Mechanics and 
organization may be one means to cul- 
ture, never the end. Except as a means 
to an end, as Arnold pointed out, 
“Machinery tends to materialize our 
' upper class, vulgarize our middle class, 
brutalize our lower class.” America’s 
fetish for the physical, for bigness, for 
organization does not represent cul- 
ture. Johan Bojer in his charming 
story, Kari Aasen in HeaveUy describes 
one section of Heaven in which the 
saints were ever engaged in electing 
themselves chairmen of committees 
(positions coveted in real life but 
never attained). He no doubt had in 
mind America. Votes for women, 
eighteenth amendment, primary elec- 
tions, recall of officials, popular elec- 
tion of senators, education for effi- 
ciency } all such things are but 
machinery, To use Thoreau’s phrase, 
they “mean heaping up a great pile of 
doing for a small diameter of being.” 
Such futile fetishes will no more in- 
spire men than electricity will galvan- 
ize a mummy. They are not the real 
links of progress or culture. Chapman 
and Counts have well said: 

America has achieved economic pros- 
perity, material abundance, mastery over 
physical' nature ; but unless this achievement 
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promotes the more abundant life, unless it 
fosters simple kindlinesSj unless it increases 
the love of justice, unless it kindles a love of 
the beautiful, unless it stimulates the desire 
to know, unless it fashions a generous phi- 
losophy of life, unless it makes men happier, 
it is barren and unprofitable. 

Reclaimed souls must not mistake ma- 
chinery for culture. 

The commonality of culture which 
reclaimed souls envisage for the future 
has its roots in the ultimate yearning of 
the human spirit for a better way of 
life. Such a culture does not mean 
spats, Oxford or Harvard accent, 
polish, graceful bows, or social cere- 
monies. It does not refer to prize 
fights, syncopated jazz, or cheap 
revues. It does not make man an ape 
of his companions. It does not refer 
to asceticism, precisianism, or provin- 
cialism. It rejects utterly George 
Moore’s statement: 

Humanity is a pig-sty where liars, hypo- 
crites, and the obscene in spirit congregate; 
and it will be so till the end. 


The envisaged culture represents a 
search for the meaning of and a way 
of lifej an attempt to see life steadily 
and see it whole. It utilizes the his- 
torical tradition and the fruits of con- 
temporary society. For the individual 
it involves such elements as discover- 
ing and integrating one’s soul, being 
alone, creativeness, wholesome use of 
leisure through avocational interests, 
fine arts, literature, and drama. Such 
a culture takes its creed from Pindar, 
“Become what you are”j and its 
golden rule from Matthew Arnold, 
“Life is not a getting and a having but 
a growing and a becoming.” Hence, it 
means increased sweetness, light, life, 
sympathy. It will not be reserved for 
philosopher or king. Those who have 
eyes may seej those who have ears 
may hear. It recognizes that the great- 
est of all societies is one of the spirit j 
that no one is a member who neglect 
personal improvement. It rejects a 
quantitative theory of culture, and 
insists that machinery and organization 
should never be confused with culture. 


Ignorance is the night of the mind, but a night without moon or 
star . — Confucius 





O WORDLESS TEARS 


By Garl Holliday 

O wordless tears ^the tears of man 

Poured forth since immemorial time ! 
^Vhen shall you cease? When ever can 
Humanity lift from the grime 
Of toil and grief its furrowed face 
And know the meaning of our race? 

Shall we forever hold the rod 

In threat above our brother’s back? 

Shall We not see in him the God, 

Prometheus-like upon the rack — 

Bound by our greed to sweat and weep 
That we may idle pleasures keep? 

O God of all, grant to us yet 

To see in others what we are! 

To know how vast the age-old debt 

The world owes them whom it doth mar! 
Give us the heart to lift the load 
NIankind has borne beneath our goad. 

Even so, O Lord. Then shall we know 
The fullness of the joy that Thou 
Hast meant for us. Then shall we grow 
Unto those virtues which endow 
The soul with peace. Oh, then shall Earth 
Rejoice because it knows its worth! 
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JOHN DEWEY: GIOVANNI GENTILE 

J. B. Shouse 


I 

T he more one considers rela- 
tions between idealism and 
pragmatism, the more it will be 
realized that there is no insurmount- 
able barrier to prevent the fellowship 
of pragmatists and idealists on com- 
mon educational ground. Such com- 
munity of thought is not inherent in 
the systems themselves 5 but it may be 
tolerant and understandable. 

To this opinion I have given voice 
in other connections. “Pragmatism has 
many relations in common with ideal- 
ism. Indeed, it seems possible to re- 
gard pragmatism as a phase of ideal- 
ism. However, pragmatism rests upon 
a more dynamic psychology than does 
idealism, or it is idealism new-stated 
in terms of modern psychology.”^ “It 
is no far-fetched conclusion which 
views pragmatism as a modified ideal- 
ism, with little emphasis on meta- 
physics, but with high value placed 
upon thinking as the driving and guid- 
ing force in human activity. . . . Liber- 
ally disposed idealists may discard 
much of the pragmatic doctrine and re- 
tain the method it offers for the 
achievement of Idealistic objectives (in 
education), and in so doing feel that 
they have not abandoned their ideal- 
ism.”" 

^ Kadelpian Review, lo; p. l6i, January, 1931. 
^Peabody Journal, of Education, 10: p. 358, May, 

1933- 

* Calking, Mary WJiiton, Persistent Problems of 
Philosophy, p, 399. 

* Bake-well, Charles M,, "Continuity of the Idealist 
Tradition,” In Barrett (ed.), Contemporary Idealism 
in America. 

’ Holmes, Roger W., "Gentile and Idealism in 
Bducation.” Frogresstve Education, 8: p. 146, Febru- 
ary, 1931. 


For the judgment of an idealist who 
sees no inconsistency in an idealist’s 
acceptance of the essential psychology 
of pragmatism, 1 go to Calkins: “It 
is furthermore important to stress the 
truth that pragmatism, as an empha- 
sis on the significance of feeling and 
action, is no independent system of 
philosophy but a psychological . . . 
doctrine compatible as well with ideal- 
istic as with realistic, with monistic as 
with pluralistic, sys terns. 

As another example of American 
idealists who, at least in part, accept 
the psychology so characteristic of 
pragmatism, I nominate Bakewell.^ 
“Again, there is no conflict between 
idealism and pragmatism insofar as the 
latter is voluntaristic, emphasizing the 
practical and insisting that thinking is 
determined by human needs.” “Into 
a world bound by fate, you cannot 
squeeze freedom, any more than you 
can translate motion into rest. But if 
we start with freedom we can perhaps 
account for fate. So the idealist starts 
with freedom, with spontaneity, crea- 
tivity, that is, with soul or freedom.” 

With Gentile’s idealism we must 
compare Dewey’s pragmatism, at least 
in respect to educational implications 
and applications. Gentile’s whole ed- 
ucational program rests on absolute 
idealism; as Mussolini’s first minister 
of education, Gentile prepared for 
Italy an educational scheme consistent 
with his idealism. “And, what interests 
us more, Gentile has given both in 
theory and in practice, the outstanding 
Interpretation of idealism in educa- 
tion.”' Dewey makes no secret of the 
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fact that he formerly espoused this 
same philosophical system. Indeed, he 
confesses to continued admiration for 
the work of Hegel. “Were it possible 
for me to be a devotee of any system, 

I still should believe that there is 
greater richness and greater variety of 
insight in Hegel than in any other sin- 
gle systematic philosopher — though 
when I say this I exclude Plato, who 
still remains my favourite philosophic 
reading.”® 

In the same account Dewey tells us 
what he saw to admire in Hegel. I find 
the statement somewhat surprising, 
for Dewey appears to have discovered 
an aspect of Hegel’s thought that is 
not commonly noted j Hegel does not 
usually appeal as a spiritual liberator. 
“Hegel’s synthesis of subject and ob- 
ject, matter and spirit, the divine and 
the human, was, however, no mere 
intellectual formula} it operated as an 
immense release, a liberation. Hegel’s 
treatment of human culture, of insti- 
tutions and the arts, involved the same 
dissolution of hard-and-fast dividing 
walls, and had a special attraction for 
me.” If it was some sense of freedom 
from excessive intellectualism which 
Dewey brought away from Hegel, and 
which he was later unable to support in 
further pursuit of idealistic thinking, 
that may account for his abandonment 
of idealism. 


® Dewey, John, “From Absolutism to Experimental- 
In Adams and Montague (ede.), Contemporary 
American Philosophy) vol. II. 

’ Bixler, Juli'ua Seelye, “Dialogue in Llmbo.^* 
Harvard Teachers Record^ 5‘ P* 139? June, 1935 * 

* Chapter I, “Escape from Peril,” is, in particular, 
the foundation for the etatements of this paragraph. 
The paragraph is not intended ae a paraphrase of 
Dewey^a chapter, but merely as the ■writer^B own 
sketch of its general point of view. 

® Chjldfl, John L., Education and the Philosophy 
of Experimentalising Quotations are from Chapter III, 
“Has Experimentalism a Metaphysics?” 


Bixler’s hypothesis as to the influ- 
ences which led Dewey to a change of 
position is interesting. For he makes 
one of his characters say; “But if the 
philosopher could only come with me 
to my Berkshire farm, he would see 
that the natural environment is both 
more elemental and more pervasive 
than the social, and he would talk 
more about the logical determinants of 
our thinking, which are simply the 
forms we impose on the natural. Why, 
even Dewey was an Hegelian idealist 
while he retained the influence of his 
life in Vermont. It was only after he 
went to live in Chicago, and later New 
York, that the social note became dom- 
inant in his writing.”’ 

What reads to the writer as Dewey’s 
clearest exposition of his essential 
postulates is found in his book entitled 
The Quest for Certainty.^ The sub- 
stratum of it all is the implied proposi- 
tion that security is the end most 
sought by man, an end imposed upon 
him by the uncertainties of existence, 
by the way. To the degree that early 
man did not merely accommodate 
himself, largely through resignation, 
to the inevitable, he sought security 
through the process of winning the 
favors of the controlling powers. Later 
he discovered the efficacy of his own 
capacities when directed toward self- 
supply and self-protection. An exten- 
sion of the first tendency, in the form 
of philosophy, issues in deprecation of 
the second, and has an amazing vital- 
ity, Direct action is the way out, how- 
ever, and thought needs to be diverted 
from speculative activity to the prac- 
tical solution of the pressing problems 
of actual living. 

Childs® is impressed by this same 
“precariousness of existence.” “Man 
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lives in a world where all sorts of 
things are happening 5 some of these 
happenings are friendly, others are 
hostile to his interests.” Childs is even 
doubtful whether “the development of 
science has actually reduced the un- 
certain, hazardous factors in human 
existence.” In that “modern man has 
invented a method of making inven- 
tions” we have gained. But “that 
technical changes occasioned by new 
inventions often call for the most 
radical readjustments in the whole 
cultural life of man” means periods of 
social maladjustment. “These social 
maladjustments are impressive tes- 
timony to the changing, uncertain, 
precarious character of modern civili- 
zation.” 

By such observations about the 
nature of existence, Childs approaches 
the metaphysical question that he set 
for himself. Dewey, also, leads up to a 
consideration of metaphysics through 
some such avenue.” “As against this 
common identification of reality with 
what is sure, regular and finished, ex- 
perience in unsophisticated forms 
gives evidence of a different world and 
points to a different metaphysics.” “If 
we follow the classical terminology, 
philosophy is love of wisdom, while 
metaphysics is cognizance of the gener- 
ic traits of existence. In this sense of 
metaphysics, incompleteness and pre- 
cariousness is a trait that must be given 
footing of the same rank as the finished 
and the fixed.” “The world Is precari- 
ous and perilous.” Man finds the 
world of such and such character j the 
world is of that character. The prag- 
matist has stated his metaphysical 
theory in characterizing the world of 

Dewey, John, ExpeHeitce and Nature. See Chapter 
II, “Existence as Precarious and as Stable.’* 


the conditions of human existence. 

Childs asserts that “the world view 
of the experimentalist is revolutionary 
partly because it is so naive.” Many 
may entertain a lingering suspicion 
that Dewey has isolated the problem 
too easily and described it in seduc- 
tively simple terms. That is no par- 
ticular concern of the present discus- 
sion. But it is of importance to our 
purpose that Dewey’s position brings 
him so immediately to the problem of 
education. The very nature of the 
world determines the essential charac- 
ter of human activity and, therefore, 
of development into that activity. The 
transition from metaphysics to educa- 
tion is direct and logical. 

It may be surmised that the percep- 
tion of this intimate relationship is 
what has given Dewey his standing. 
For it is through his interpretations of 
education rather than through his phi- 
losophy as such that Dewey has be- 
come known. For him educational 
thinking and philosophic thinking are 
identical, or at least coincide at many 
points. “Although a book called 
Democracy and Education was for 
many years that in which my phi- 
losophy, such as it is, was most fully 
expounded, I do not know that 
philosophic critics, as distinct from 
teachers, have ever had recourse to it. 
I have wondered whether such facts 
signified that philosophers in general, 
although they are themselves usually 
teachers, have not taken education with 
sufficient seriousness for it to occur to 
them that any rational person could 
actually think it possible that phi- 
losophizing should focus about educa- 
tion as the supreme human interest in 
which, moreover, other problems, cos- 
mological, moral, logical, come to a 
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head.”^^ “The most penetrating defini- 
tion of philosophy which can be given 
is, then, that it is the theory of ednca- 
tion in its most general phases.”” 

Given this conception of the essen- 
tial unity of philosophy and educa- 
tional theory, Dewey has been in a 
unique position. He has been able to 
speak of the philosophy of education 
with rare authority, against an uncom- 
monly broad philosophical back- 
ground. 

The description of the educative 
process flows naturally from such a 
source. Education is to concern itself 
with the problematic in human experi- 
ence, not the remote but the near-at- 
hand. Education must be, in essence, 
training in the method of scientific 
thought, for problems can be solved 
only through sound thinking. Prob- 
lems of existence are realj they vary 
with life stages, but one’s current 
problems are experiences with the na- 
ture of the World j one’s current 
problems possess reality. A school 
pupil can perceive what are for him 
real problems — to be ignored or to be 
solved j these problems provide the 
point of departure for that training in 
thinking which Dewey regards as the 
most fruitful form of education. 

“Idealism,” says Gentile,^® “is the 
negation of any reality which can be 
opposed to thought as independent of 
it and as the presupposition of it.” If 
we go only so far in quoting Gentile 
we have an acceptable definition of 

”See footnote 6) here p. zj. 

“Dewey, John, Democracy and Education, p. 386. 

“ Gentile, Giovanni, Theory of Mind as Pure Act. 
Translation by H, Wildon Carr, p. 18. 

“ For example, aee articlea by F. C. S. Sehillev 
and by J. B. Pratt, Journal of Philosophy, vol. 30, 

Same as footnote 13 ) here p. 20. 

" Ihid., p. 39-40. 
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idealism, it seems to the writer. To be 
sure, some non-idealists assert that 
there is no common ground whatsoever 
on which present-day idealists meet as 
idealists.” That idealists may not be in 
agreement much beyond the point of 
Gentile’s sentence may be conceded. 
Gentile himself is not content to stop 
where we have stopped. He goes on to 
say: “But more than this, it (idealism) 
is the negation of thought itself as an 
activity, if that thought is conceived as 
a reality existing apart from its devel- 
oping process, as a substance independ- 
ent of its actual manifestation.” 

Gentile is clear on this point by 
reason of his reiterations. The very 
title of the book quoted {Theory of 
Mind as Pure Act) is indicative of his 
emphasis. “Mind according to our 
theory is act or process not substance. 
It is very different from the concept of 
mind in the old spiritualistic doctrine. 
That theory, in opposing mind to mat- 
ter, materialized mind. . . . We can 
also say of our mind that it is our 
experience, so long as we do not fall 
into the common error, due to faulty 
interpretation, of meaning by experi- 
ence, the content of experience. By 
experience we must mean the act of 
experiencing, pure experience, that 
which is living and real.”” ‘Trom this 
theory that mind is development, it 
follows that to conceive a mind as ini- 
tially perfect, or as becoming finally 
perfect, is to conceive it no longer as 
mind. It was not in the beginning, it 
will not be in the end, because it never 
is. It becomes. Its being consists in its 
becoming, and becoming can have 
neither antecedent nor consequent 
without ceasing to become.”^® “By 
thought is meant present thinking in 
act, not thought defined in the ab- 
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stract.”^’' “The one is act, the thinking^ 
the other is whU U thought^ the oppo- 
site of thinking. The thinking is 
activity and what is thought is a 
product of the activity, that is, a thing. 
The activity becomes, the thing 
“That is, it (thought) posits Itself as 
act which is never jact, and thereby it 
is pure act, eternal act.”“ 

Now this insistence on thought as 
pure act is of central importance to 
Gentile’s system, for it is the basis of 
his denomination of his own idealism 
as absolutism. When he goes beyond a 
basic definition of idealism he reveals 
his absolutism, or, as he prefers to say 
it, his actual idealism. “An absolute 
idealism cannot conceive the idea ex- 
cept as thought in act . , . were the idea 
not the act itself through which it is 
known, it would leave something out- 
side itself and the idealism would no 
longer be absolute.”^ In what way the 
theory of mind as pure act supports 
the argument for absolutism need not 
concern us here. It suffices that we call 
attention to the fact that Gentile does 
rest his absolute idealism upon it. This 
theory of mind is, however, of such 
considerable significance for Gentile’s 
educational doctrine that we have laid 
some stress upon it as the essence of his 
peculiar position. 

I till., p. 35s. Ibid,, p. 256. 

Hid,, p. 259. ” Ibid., pp. 253-4. 

^Ihii., p. 8i. 

“indeed, Gentile devotes the closing chapter of 
Theory of Mind to refuting the suspicion that his 
philosopliy is a mysticism rather than an idealism. 

“ Lest the reader infer that Gentile’s doctrine is 
incompatible with practical school measures, I quote 
the following judgment; "Irnmedlatcly upon the sciiute 
of the Government in 1922, Mussolini invited the 
ablest man whose services he could command — Gio- 
vanni Gentile — to reform the educational system from 
bottom to top.” Philip W. L. Cox, “Aspects of Italian 
Education,” in Kadelfian Revisto, 14: p. 317, May 
1935 - 


Having noted Gentile’s avowals of 
fidelity to idealism we need not be sur- 
prised in slightest degree to observe 
that he sees the common objections to 
the pragmatic conception of truth. 
“Every form of pragmatism is skep- 
ticism in so far as it depreciates an act 
of cognition in order to appreciate it as 
a practical act. There cannot be a prac- 
tical act with no cognitive value, that 
is, an act which does not posit before 
the mind an objective and universally 
valid reality. So far as philosophy is 
concerned the Kantian moral has no 
(moral) value unless the postulates, to 
which the practical use of reason is in- 
separably bound, are true and proper 
cognitions. So likewise with regard to 
philosophy, the economic character of 
the concepts of science, according to 
the new pragmatists, is not really and 
truly economic, unless the schemes and 
symbols of science in order to be use- 
ful are true. We ought, therefore, 
rather to say that they are useful in so 
far as they have a truth.”®^ 

II 

This, then, is about the situation as 
it stands at this point: John Dewey — 
ex-absolute IdeEillst, a leading prag- 
matist who offers a rather matter-of- 
fact account of the nature of reality, 
with well-known ideas about education 
as the development of ability to think 
in relation to practical situations; 
Giovanni Gentile — absolute idealist, 
critical of the epistemology of prag- 
matism, with an almost mystical con- 
ception®® of the nature of reality. It 
would appear that we should anticipate 
educational views from Gentile quite 
in opposition to those that Dewey sup- 
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ports. Nevertheless, certain resem- 
blances are evident, and it is just those 
resemblances, unexpected as they are, 
which give interest to the comparison. 

Let us start with Gentile’s concep- 
tion of the relation between education 
and philosophy. “In all times philos- 
ophy has found to hold the problem 
of education in its bosom.’”‘ Consid- 
ered by itself this is highly reminiscent 
of Dewey’s intimate linking of educa- 
tion with philosophy. Such interpreta- 
tion seems justified by a reading of 
Gentile. Like Dewey, he finds educa- 
tion a provocative of all the funda- 
mental problems of philosophy; study 
of education virtually becomes study 
of philosophy. However, philosophy 
is a term used by Gentile with such 
broad connotations that one hesitates to 
affirm positively that the suggested in- 
terpretation is the one Gentile would 
make, obvious as it appears. Here we 
tread upon the uncertain ground of his 
hints of mysticism. Is philosophy a 
system of thought or is it the spirit of 
the true education? “Philosophy is the 
actualization of the spirit of the teach- 
er, a perennial realization of one’s self 
in the concept of the real to make of it 
a fundamental conviction, blood of our 
blood, spirit of our spirit, our char- 
acter, our life.”“° By either interpreta- 
tion the cognate character of education 
and philosophy is sustained and, to 
that extent, the parallel with Dewey 
holds. 

As to the relation between school 
life and out-of-school life, this is said: 


From a summary of Gentlle^s Outlines of Peda- 
gogy as Philosophic Science, given by M. M. Thomp- 
son in his Educational Philosophy of Giovanni Gen^ 
147. 

Ibid,f p, 203. ^ Ibid, i pp. 16^-6, 

^^Ibid., p. 157. 


“The abstractness of the school consists 
in the fact that I do not feel myself 
the same I inside and outside the 
school.”^" And this: “The great defect 
of the school is its detachment or ab- 
straction from life. . . . Education as 
preparation for the future confirms 
this error.”®' This point of view, so 
clearly and unequivocally entertained 
by Gentile, is manifestly akin to 
Dewey’s thought. 

One is again reminded of Dewey 
when he reads the following: “The 
educative process is the continual 
positing and satisfaction of problems or 
needs. A need is a spiritual moment. 

. . . Need is sensation, acquaintance, 
hunger as actually felt, that is in which 
the 1 is immediately present, not as an 
abstract concept. . . . The same im- 
manence of the I applies to moral as 
well as physical needs. . . . The real 
intellectual problem is also a need; the 
deeper it is, the more it is felt.”®° 
Although one does not find that Gen- 
tile relates this feeling of need directly 
to the thinking process as the method 
of satisfying the need, as does Dewey, 
still each demands reat problems as the 
point of departure for education. The 
identification of self with the event is 
further emphasized by Gentile, in an- 
other connection: “To resolve dead 
history into living history, for ex- 
ample, Platonism, means to unite 
Platonism, which is a spiritual mo- 
ment, with myself, and to realize 
myself as that spiritual moment.”®^ 
Only one other illustration of the 
overlapping thought of the;se two men 
may be included here. I, therefore, 
select it with care. “Even the most cer- 
tain historic event is being constantly 
changed according to the point of view 
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and new discoveries. Nothing is 
final.^’^® Such statement is consistent 
with Gentile’s philosophy of becom- 
ing. Thought as pure act Implies de- 
velopmentj rethinking implies new 
thinking. To say that Gentile and 
Dewey both posit the world as an 
ever-changing world is true enough. 
To Gentile this is so because of the 
constant Identification of the active, 
developing self with the world, 
whereas with Dewey it is so because of 
the constant change of the conditions 
of existence. The former view is con- 
sistent with Gentile’s absolute ideal- 
ism j the latter, with Dewey’s prag- 
matism. Both sides cry out that noth- 
ing is final. 


’‘Ibid; p. iji. 


There is no occasion to comment 
upon the areas of complete dissimilar- 
ity of educational opinion, in making 
such comparison as we have been mak- 
ing, The phenomenon of the situation 
is found in the coincidences. These 
coincidences may not be much more 
than superficial appearances in some 
cases, while significant in others. At the 
least there is more common ground 
than might have been anticipated. 
Starting from opposed premises, the 
two points of view cross each other 
wherever the element of the vitality of 
thinking is involved. To Dewey, this 
is the essential means to the end of the 
security of human life 5 to Gentile, this 
is no means, but the very essence of 
life and of reality, and thinking is 
synonymous with mind. 


When I met him 1 was looking down and when I left him I was 
looking uf . — -A Yankee definition of personality 



AN UNPUBLISHED POEM OF PHILIP 
PENDLETON COOKE 

W. J. Hogan 


P OE ONCE characterized Philip 
Pendleton Cooke^ as “undoubt- 
edly one of the truest poets of our 
day,”* and John Rueben Thompson 
declared at Cooke’s death that “what 
he has left us is full of promise that he 
would become one of the most 
famous.”* Two pairs of letters are 
further proof of the high regard which 
Poe held for Philip Pendleton Cooke. 
From Cooke’s letter to Poe written in 
1846,'’ it is known that Poe had asked 
Cooke to write his biography, and that 
Cooke had actually begun on it; 

“You propose that I shall take up 
your memoir where Lowell drops it, 
and carry it on to the present date of 
your publications. 1 will do so, if my 
long delay has not thrown the work 
into the hands of some other friend, 
with entire pleasure. I, however, have 
not Gresham’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary 1845, and if you still wish me to 
continue the Memoir you must send 
that number to me.” 

In the answer Poe writes:* “Not for 
the world would I have any one else 
to continue Lowell’s Memoir until I 
have heard from you. Fwish you to do 
it (if you will be so kind) and nobody 

' Cooke waa borti at Glcng-ary, the aon of John R. 
and Mavia Pendleton. Both the Cooke and Pendlc** 
ton families were prominent in Virginia history. Philip 
was the elder brother of John Eaten Cooke, the South- 
ern novelist. 

^ SouthsTn Literary Messenger, Vol. 5, p. 669. 

* Southern Literary Messenger, Vol. 7, p. 67^* 
Thompson succeeded Poe as editor of the Messenger 
in 184.7. 

^ Lije and. Letters of Edgar Allen Poe, Vol. 11 , 
P- 2,63, James A. Harrieon. 

^ Wd.j p. 3 t 66 . p. 51. 


else. By the time the book appears you 
will be famous, or all my prophecy 
goes for nothing, and I shall have the 
eclat of your name to aid my sales. 
But, seriously, I do not think that any 
one so well enters the poetical portion 
of my mind as yourself — and I deduce 
this idea from my intense appreciation 
of those points of your own poetry 
which seem lost on others.” 

In a letter to Cooke in 1839:* “I 
have an inveterate habit of speaking 
the truth, and had 1 not valued your 
opinion more highly than that of any 
man in America I should not have 
written you as I did.” In the same let- 
ter Poe writes that he has just received 
a letter from Washington Irving prais- 
ing the Fall of the House of Usher, 
“but from the bottom of my heart I 
assure you, I regard his best word as 
but dust in the balance when weighed 
with those discriminating opinions of 
your own, which teach men that you 
feel and precelve.” 

Probably the best known of Cooke’s 
poems is “Florence Vane.” At the 
Vineyard, a very comfortable brick 
house commanding a magnificent view 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, traces 
yet remain of the garden where Cooke 
was sitting as he heard his young wife 
singing early in the morning. The ar- 
tistic flourishes of the manuscript even 
intensify the lovely sentiment of the 
lines: 

I loved thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
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Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision, 

My heart’s dear pain — 

My hope, and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 

The ruin lone and hoary, 

The ruin old, 

Where thou didst hark my story 
At even told — 

That spot, the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain, 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme. 

Tliy heart was as a river 
Without a main — 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 

But fairest, coldest wonder. 

Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under- 
Alas the day! 

And it hoots not to remember 
Thy disdain — 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane! 

The lilies of the valley, 

By young graves weep. 


’ The manuscript along with the manuscript of 
Cookc*8 published poems, Froissart BalladSf is in the 
possession of Mrs- A. B. Bevan, the grand-daug-hter 
of Philip Pendleton Cooke. 

* Miss Burwell was the posthumous daughter of 
William Burwell of Carter Hall, which Is considered 
one of the finest of all the colonial estates in the 
Valley of Virginia. It is now owned by Mr. Gerald B. 
Lambert. 

® It U interesting to recall Poe’s words to Cooke 
in a letter; *'It makes me laugh to hear you speaking 
about ‘romantic young persons’ as of a race wilii 
whom in the future, you will have nothing to do. 
You need not attempt to shake off or to banter off 
Romance. It is an evil you will never get rid of to 
the end of your days. It is a part of yourself — a por- 
tion of your soul. Age will only mellow it a little 
and give it a holier tone,^’ Harrison, op, cit., p. 54. 


The pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep. 

May their bloom, in beauty vying. 
Never wane. 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane ! 

It has just been my good fortune to 
have access to a short unpublished 
biography of Cooke by his cousin, 
John Pendleton Kennedy.^ This 
biography contains several interesting 
bits of information about the life of the 
poet but it is particularly valuable be- 
cause it contains a poem which has 
never been published. 

The romance between Cooke and 
the lovely William Anne Burwell® is 
told with some detail, and allumes 
vividly the character of the young 
poet. Cooke admitted to Kennedy ‘'that 
during that time he lived pretty much 
altogether in the stars — seldom mov- 
ing about by day, and riding by moon- 
light and starlight, backwards, and 
forwards, between Mr. Burwell’s and 
his father’s, stopping sometimes for 
hours together, by the banks of a 
cool stream, or on some high knoll, 
stretched out at length upon the grass, 
meditating what he described to me 
as a great amount of nonsense — ^but 
among which I have no doubt there 
were some very good verses to his en- 
chantress — the Wilyan of his idolatry 
— a name visible at this time all about 
where he haunted — it being cai'ved 
on the trees around him, and rewritten 
over the doors, and about variously in 
the multitudinous verses that adorned 
the walls of his Bower.”® 

Kennedy also tells with a great deal 
of detail of the experience Cooke had 
of being treed by a fierce hound dog; 
“I will now relate a little incident of 
somewhat ludicrous adventure, that 
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happened to Cooke when he was yet 
very young — just in the first flush of 
his romance of life — in what may be 
called the green romantic condition — 
some seventeen or eighteen years 
old — ^neither altogether boy, nor alto- 
gether man. It was his unhappy fate to 
be treed one night about twelve 
o’clock, by an old, fierce ’possum and 
coon dog, that haunted around the 
Bower of his fair — owned by some of 
the servants there who were fond of 
sport. Philip was in the habit of mount- 
ing his fiery black horse named Rein- 
deer, and ride across country to the 
home of the maiden fair, whom he so . 
worshipped in his young romantic af- 
fection. What glowing thoughts, all 
attuned to harmony, must have 
crowded his tumultuous soul upon 
these night rides to the mistress of his 
young wild heart. Thus all alone, and 
full of the dreams of his boyish love, 
he would haunt at mid-night the home 
where slept the lady of his romance. 
And so it happened that one night old 
Hector was at home — his master, old 
Cock-eye Ned, not having taken to the 
forest that night in search of his usual 
game, although the night was a fine 
one for the purpose. A fierce, truculent 
old savage was old Hector in his na- 
ture, and no respecter of persons at all 
in the night. And so it came as he lay 
listless ‘irritant of mood’ no little, 
that he was denied his usual roaming 
of the forest, he espied something 
moving about in the dim shadows of 
the grove, which straightway with all 
the impetuosity of his fierce nature, he 
made ferocious attack upon.” The 
young lover took refuge in the nearest 
tree, and finally had to be rescued, 
much to the discomfiture of the young 
Romeo. 


Cooke is chiefly remembered as a 
writer of ballads, and it is especially 
interesting to find an additional ballad 
which he wrote but never published. 
The story is told with great complete- 
ness, each line developing its part of 
the story. The cadence of the verse is 
delightfully harmonious upon the ear: 

THE BALLAD OF COUNT 
HERMAN 

Count Herman, Count Herman, 

Take charger and ride; 

For the robber 

Hath stolen thy bride. 

I saw him but now, 

On a colt of grey 
And the falsehearted lady 
Rode fast at his rein. 

Count Herman hath mounted 
His trusty black steed; 

And called on. the Virgin 
His errand to speed. 

And with a neigh to the winds 
And with hoof to the hills, 

The charger hath answered 
His master’s stern will. 

Through the paths of the forest, 

By burg and by shore — 

Over rock, over sod. 

Over brake and moor — 

The haughty Count Herman 
Rode fast and alone, 

’Till his weary ear gathered 
The rush of the Rhone. 

In a vale by the Rhone, 

When the vine and the wild rose 
Had sunk with the sun 
Into charmed repose, 

The robber knelt low 

To the bride of the Lord, 

And soothed her fierce sorrow 
With wile and with word. 

Oh, sweet were thy whispers 
Thou robber 
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Young king of the Viol 
And Lord of the Lay! 

The grief of the Lady 
Is turned into joy, 

And she stoops her soft cheek 
To the beautiful boy, 

One hour — another. 

The lovers saw pass — 

Their roof the wild vine 

And their couch the soft grass. 

But the shadowy wings 
Of the third fleeting hour, 

Bore the tramp of a steed, 

To their love-haunted bower. 

A struggle of anguish, 

A cry and a moan; 

A plunge that scarce troubled 
The breast of the Rhone 
May solve the dark riddle 
When ever again, 

Met the robber and lady 
In peace or in pain. 

Ye may hear the truth sung 
In the old Madrigals . 

How the moody Count Herman 
Passed back to his halls. 

And how the false lady 
Pined dreary and lone 
In a convent high-perched 
On a crag by the Rhone. 

Cooke’s poetry is full of feeling and 
beauty, and his poems are perfect ex- 
amples of the work of a real Virginia 
dilettante who loved poetry but lacked 
the urge to use the pumice stone. The 
poems embody forms that fill us with 
delight, they represent charmingly to 
the mind the splendors of the scenery 
of nature j they contain many passages 
of heroic firej and they show knowl- 
edge of human nature in descriptions 
of the actions and passions of men of 
strong and impassioned character. The 
versification is graceful and easy — in 

Southern Literary Messengery vol. 7, p. 680. 


the main, flowing and harmonious. 
The thought they contain is that of the 
scholar, a man of sense. The language 
is well chosen, well studied, and of a 
scholarly propriety, and elegance. 
They contain also a rigorous and fer- 
vent expression of feeling, manly and 
finely natural, far apart from the sick- 
ly and pallid sentimentality that per- 
vaded a good deal of all literature of 
his time. 

The story of his short life is an 
excellent example of a misspent life. 
The poet was forced to prepare him- 
self for the career of a lawyer, and ac- 
quitted himself in neither activity as 
well as his ability deserved. In 1 846 he 
fought vainly to check the lethargy 
that was choking his poetry; 

“So have passed five, six, seven, 
eight years, and now I am striving 
after long disuse of my literary veins 
to get the rubbish of idle habits away 
and work them again. My fruit trees, 
rose bushes, poultry, guns, fishing 
tackle, good hard-riding friends, a 
long-necked bottle on my sideboard, 
an occasional client, etc., etc., make it a 
little difficult to get from the real into 
the clouds again. It requires a resolute 
habit of self-concentration to enable a 
man to shut out these and all such real 
concerns, and give himself warmly to 
the nobler and more tender sort of 
writing — and I am slowly acquiring 
it.’”“ 

Cooke belonged to a family that had 
long been famous at the Virginia bar, 
and many of his friends had scant 
sympathy for his following the Muse. 
Although he answers spiritedly the 
suggestion that he abandon poetry, and 
devote all his attention to the law, it is 
easy to see that such criticism would 
dull somewhat his poetic enthusiasm: 
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“What do you think of a good 
friend of mine, a most valuable and 
worthy, and hard-riding one, saying 
gravely to me a short time ago, ‘I 
wouldn’t waste time on a dammed 
thing like poetry; you might make 
yourself, with all your sense and judg- 
ment, a useful man in settling 
neighborhood disputes and difficulties.’ 
You have as much chance with such 
people, as a dolphin would have, if in 
one of his darts he pitched in amongst 
the machinery of a mill. ‘Philosophy 
would clip an angel’s wings,’ Keats 
says, and pompous dullness would do 
the same. But these very persons I 
have been, talking about, are always 
ready, when the world generally has 
awarded the honors of successful 
authorship to any of our mad tribe, to 
come in and confirm the award, and 
buy, if not to read, the popular book. 
And so they are not wholly without 
their uses in this world. But woe to 
him who seeks to climb among them. 
An author must avoid them until he is 
mounted on the platform, and can look 
down on them ashamed to show their 
dullness by keeping their hands in their 
pockets, whilst the rest of the world 
are taking theirs out to give money, or 
to applaud with. I am wasting my let- 
ters with these people, but for fear 
that you may think I am chagrined 
and cut by what I abuse them for, I 
must say that they suit one-half of my 
character, moods and pursuits, in being 
good kindly men, rare table com- 
panions, many of them great in field 
sports, and most of them rather defi- 
cient in letters and mind: and that in 
an every-day sense of the words, I love 
and am loved by them.”” 

^Southern Literary Messenger, "vol. 7, p. 681. 

^Southern Literary Messenger, vol, 7, p. 683. 


But in the ideal scheme of his life, 
as he hopes it to open, he plans to 
abandon poetry at forty and follow 
politics — “If the world manifest any 
disposition to hear my utterances, it 
will be abundantly gratified. I am 
thirty: until forty literature shall be 
my calling — avoiding, however, to 
rely upon it pecuniarily — then (after 
forty) politics will be a sequitur.” 

A letter to his publishers asking to 
be informed as to the renumeration 
from writing, shows vividly his enthu- 
siasm for poetry: 

“I have a moderate and sure support 
for my family. But I must add (or 
forego some gratifications) two or 
three hundred dollars per annum to 
my ordinary means. I might easily 
make this by my profession, which I 
have deserted or neglected, but it 
would be as base as a treadmill to me: 
I detest the law. On the other hand, 1 
love the fever-fits of composition. The 
music of rhythm coming from God 
knows where, like the airy melody in 
the Tempest, tingles pleasantly in my 
veins and fingers; I like to build the 
verse cautiously, but with the excite- 
ment of a rapid writer, which I reign 
in and check ; and then, we both know 
how glorious it is to make the gallant 
dash, and round off the stanza with the 
sonorous couplet, or wit with some 
rhyme as natural to its place as a leaf 
or a tree, but separated from its mate 
that peeps down to it over the inky 
ends of many intervening lines. . . . 
This unepistolary sentence has consid- 
erably fatigued me. I was saying, or 
about to say, that I would be obliged 
to you for information as to the profit- 
ableness of writing for periodicals.”” 

Possibly the criticisms of some of his 
friends encouraged a habit of procras- 
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tination, which he admitted “is a Kennedy and others were poking me 
poison of my very marrow. Moreover, in the ribs eternally about my poems, 
since hhe first whisperings of the and I was driven to the labor of finish- 
leaf,’ my whole heart has been in the ing them. I groaned and did it, and 
woods and on the waters — every rising sent them to Griswold (editor of 
sun that could be seen, I have seen, and Graham), and have left the task of 
I never came in from my sport until carrying them through the press to 
too much used up to do more than him: and only lie passive, saying with 
adopt this epitaph of Sardanapalus: Don Juan (in the slave market of 
‘Eat, drink, etc.’ Moreover, Mr. Adrianople, or some other place) 
‘would to God somebody would buy 

^‘Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 7, p. 684. mC.’ ” 


Wisdom from the Middle Period of China 
One thread does not make a rofe. 


A narrow-mnded man resembles a frog in a well. 


Bend your neck if the eaves are low. 


Don’t pit two saddles on one horse. 


To talk rmch and arrive nowhere is the same as climbing a tree to catch a fish. 
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Rarely does one find in educational 
magazines references to general pe- 
riodicals although articles of interest to 
educators and parents are not infre- 
quent in such magazines as Hm"pers 
Monthly y the Atlantic Monthly, the 
American Mercury ^xvASicrihners. The 
Nation and T he New Kepuhlic often 
discuss educational problems. Neces- 
sarily untechnical these general treat- 
ments of subj ects bearing upon various 
phases of educational aims, content, 
method, and support reflect opinions 
of educators and laymen alike. It is 
clear that the editors of these publica- 
tions respond to widespread demands 
for such articles. Few laymen read pro- 
fessional educational journals (one 
might add that few educators and 
teachers read them) ; nevertheless, the 
public is interested in education. The 
New York Times, The Herald Trib- 
une, The Sun (all of them New York 
dailies) devote many pages to educa- 
tional news and discussions within the 
field of education. For several years 
The Kadelpian Review contained brief 
reviews of articles in general maga- 
zines bearing on public and higher 
education, and this practice will con- 
tinue in The Educational Forum. 
There seems to be value in recognizing 
that such articles reach a large reading 
public and that they contribute to “the 
climate of opinion” which, soon or late, 
affects the public’s attitude toward the 
nation’s schools. And it is likely that 
editors of educational journals can 
learn not a little from the „ editorial 


policies of the general magazines, be 
they “slicks” or “pulps”. 

Important trends may be observed 
among the general magazines. Several 
of them are now appearing in new for- 
mats. Some time ago Harpers enlarged 
its page size. Scribners became pulpish 
for a while with a format wholly out- 
side of the Scribner tradition. Today 
it appears again recostumed in a format 
that commands admiration for its ar- 
tistic design and stimulating content. It 
is now distinctly “slick”. The Ameri- 
can Mercury, having lost its verve 
with the departure of H. L. 
Mencken as its unique editor, now 
joins the pocket-size class. During the 
past summer The Atlantic Monthly 
published in three installments a detec- 
tive story, and now issues in pamphlet 
form selections from its featured arti- 
cles together with announcements of 
forthcoming content — all for ten 
cents! Numerous digests are trying to 
compete with The Readers' Digest. 
Esquire (which many educators and 
teachers borrow') now crowns itself 
with Coronet, the first number of 
which marks it as indeed America’s 
most beautiful magazine. Life, Amer- 
ica’s distinguished vehicle of humor, 
says farewell with its present Novem- 
ber issue and has now become exclu- 
sively pictorial. Some of its outstand- 
ing features will be incorporated in the 
enlarged Judge which thus falls heir 
to an aristocratic heritage. 

To a degree the general magazines 
have influenced educational periodi- 
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cals as may be seen in The Educational 
Digest and Building America, 

In the midst of these developments 
The Educational Forum makes its 
appearance, A continuation oiThe Ka- 
delpian Review the quarterly is now 
designed as a general literary educa- 
tional magazine open to discussions of 
topics of interest to educators and lay- 
man alike. Careful attention has been 
given to the new format. Some of the 
features of its predecessor are retained. 
A significant addition is the editorial 
board, several members of which have 
already given important counsel. Each 
succeeding issue, it is believed, will of- 
fer the reader a wide variety of discus- 
sions, timely and thought-provoking, 
by men and women eminent in their 
respective fields of interest. 

It is customary to make inquiry con- 
cerning a magazine’s editorial policy. 
The Educational Forum is in no 
sense a vehicle of propaganda. It seeks 
to provide opportunity for the discus- 
sion of topics broadly educational and 
cultural. Espousing no particular 
theory of education the magazine will 
view critically all educational theories, 
and welcome to its pages representa- 
tives of widely differing points of view. 
As a medium of exposition and Inter- 


pretation the magazine, it is hoped, 
may be instrumental in penetrating the 
fog of misunderstanding that envelops 
educational thought here and abroad. 
The need of such exposition, interpre- 
tation, and evaluation is acute. Educa- 
tors find themselves enlisted in a pro- 
fessional civil war which is really a 
conflict of accents. Teachers are be- 
wildered, restless, and often cynical. 
Parents and citizens in general are no 
less disturbed. The great Imperative 
of the hour is illumination of mean- 
ings, Terms must be scrupulously de- 
fined, values must be studied in the 
light of comprehensive experience. 

As all editors know the first issues 
of a new format are experimental. 
Doubtless The Educational Forum 
will not appear smoothly ironed in the 
beginning. Constructive criticism will 
gladly be received. It is encouraging to 
know, however, that already many dis- 
tinguished writers have promised to 
contribute to its pages. From many 
quarters have come hearty endorse- 
ment of the magazine as a literary ex- 
ponent of educational aims and prob- 
lems. Upon the completion of the 
present volume readers will see the 
editorial policy more fully revealed. 


Today is not yesterday, We ourselves change. How then cm our 
works and thoughts^ if they are always to he the fittest, continue 
always the same. Change indeed, is painful, yet ever needful; and 
if memory have its force and worth, so also has hope , — Carlyle 
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I Walked by Night, Being the Life and 
History of the King of the Norfolk 
Poachers By Himself. Edited by Lilias 
Rider Haggard. 182 pp. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. $3.50. 

In binding as well as in contents this book has 
the tang of the open country. The author, for 
evident reasons, anonymous, has told his story 
through a second party. Quaint, rugged, shrewd, 
the King of the Poachers of Norfolk, England, 
tells not only of his day-by-day exploits in his un- 
lawful pursuits, but comments undeistandingly on 
life and its problems with a simplicity which is 
refreshing. The locale of the story is laid in a 
remote section of the county, where for several 
generations life has not changed in its essentials, 
and where it still exhibits a singular aloofness 
from hurried, modern “desirable but often night- 
mare passage of progress.” The author’s editor, 
who himself has experienced the same scenes, finds 
in the book an authentic picture of localities such 
as this, and of the simple rural life in a remote 
area which is now rapidly being changed (if not 
spoiled) by the rushing tempo of modern life. 

The narratives recounted were written by the 
author In a penny-exercise book, given to a farm- 
er’s wife, and finally, having come into the editor’s 
hands, were set forth in the present volume. There 
are many ballads of the old days, some not before 
recorded in any collection. The illustrations, by 
Edward Seago, do more than adorn the text, 
they form an integral part of it. The language 
is in the quaint old style commonly used genera- 
tions ago. The arrangement is the editor’s, the 
author having recorded his memories as they came 
to him, without definite or logical arrangement. 
As printed it is the autobiography of a common 
man, uncommonly recounted. 

Among the people witchcraft and charms held 
full sway. If a member of the family died the 
bees were toldj mistletoe was used as a cure for 
whooping cough) a pig’s foot carried in the 
pocket, or a potato, or a piece of sulphur was sure 
to drive away rheumatism) the blade of a knife 
was driven into the door posts as protection against 
witches) seed was sown and fowls were set by 
the moon. As a naturalist and out-of-doors man 
the poacher learned the ways of nature — of vipers, 
hedgehogs, stoats, weasels, owls, jays, otters, moles 
and rats — and sets down his observations of their 
behavior with uncommon insight. He writes of 
snares and how to make them, of the training 


of hunting dogs, of nets to catch partridges and 
pheasants, of seines for catching the fish. Having 
been fined and having served several terms in jails 
and prisons he writes of his experiences, and re- 
cords his reflections upon the penal system. For 
a time he had a position as Keeper for the owner 
of an estate so that he saw poaching from the other 
side. And at one time he even led a movement to 
restore the rentals, which had been mysteriously 
withheld, to the poor to whom they justly be- 
longed. 

At the age of seventy, awaiting the “last Roll 
Call,” he finds satisfaction in the fact, that, while, 
like Robin Hood he robbed the rich (although he 
did not give to the poor) , he never raided a hen 
roost nor took any but common property. His 
notion was that game was as much his as any one’s 
else, for “Did not God say that he gave all the 
beasts and birds for the use of man, not the rich 
alone, and the green herbs for the healing of the 
nation?” Though his philosophy led him to con- 
flict with the law he feels a satisfaction in his 
life, and thinks that, if he had his life to live 
over again, he would still be a poacher. 

This is a book of the out-of-doors. It is un- 
usual in its point of view and in its method of 
treatment. It has adventure, homely philosophy, 
and humor. Lovers of the open country and of 
nature will revel in the original and unusual nar- 
rative. 

ECONOMICS 

Economic Essays in Honor of Wesley 
Clair Mitchell. By His Former Stu- 
dents on the Occasion of His Sixtieth 
Birthday. 519 pp. 

Perhaps no subject has been of more compelling 
interest during the “depression” days than eco- 
nomics. There has been a supreme faith that some 
way or other a study of economic laws would 
reveal the "Open Sesame” to continued prosperity 
and well-being. But often the economics prescribed 
was little more than wishful thinking about the 
problems involved. Amid a plethora of panaceas 
it is refreshing to pause and read a volume written 
by authorities in their respective fields, and one 
which bears the stamp of modern scholarship. 

On Mr. Mitchell’s sixtieth birthday a group 
of eminent economists pay their tribute to their 
former teacher by means of the highest token of 
regard, namely, proof that his instructional en- 
deavors had resulted in scholarly endeavor, and 
that the frontiers of accurate knowledge are being 
pushed forward by his students. The group are 
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now prominent in their field in such prominent 
institutions as Columbia, Rutgers, University of 
Chicago, Yale, Howard, Pennsylvania, the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, and the University of Bir- 
mingham (England), as well as in such research 
institutions as the Twentieth Century Fund, the 
New York State Board of Housing, the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, and the Interna- 
tional Labour Office. 

Many of the persistent problems of the day 
are encompassed, including among others, low- 
rental housing, collective bargaining, cycles in resi- 
dential construction, purchasing power of the 
masses and business depressions, the Marxian right 
to the whole product, capital goods as they affect 
the business cycle, urban decentralization, economic 
planning, the changing structure of economic 
life, the middle class in economic development, 
overcapacity, internal migrations, and plateaus of 
prosperity and plains of depression. Taken to- 
gether they form a rather well-rounded outline 
of current discussion and thinking in the economic 
field. 

The collection brings together, in condensed 
and simplified form, the main trends and subjects 
of interest in the present situation. The sections 
are uniformly well-written with a clarity which, 
even to the layman and amateur in the field, is 
refreshing. Though addressed primarily to pro- 
fessional economists the treatment is non-technical 
except for a dicussion of problems of the index- 
number theory. 

EDUCATION 

A Correlated Curriculum : A Report 
of the Committee on Correlation of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
by Ruth Mary Weeks, Chairman. Eng- 
lish Monograph No. 5. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. 326 pp. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. $2.00. 

It is true of this report, as it is true of others 
which have appeared in recent years, that it repre- 
sents enormous labor by conscientious students of 
educational problems, and is a veritable treasure 
chest of material which alert teachers should have 
within easy reach. One is impressed, however, with 
the problems that surround the application of the 
contents. However deeply one may believe in cor- 
relation, fusion or integration (the present report 
uses all three of these terms) the practical out- 
come of such treatments of subject material must 
depend upon resources of reading matter. The 
typical high school of one hundred pupils in a 
small and poor district can not supply what com- 
prehensive correlation demands. On pages 150 and 
15 1 of the report, for example, are suggestions 
that in the main lie beyond the possibilities of the 
typical, small high school. Another problem cen- 


ters in the equipment of teachers in such schools. 
Who is sufficient unto the adoption of even a 
modicum of the content in this report, in small 
communities? And by small is here meant small 
cities as well as rural areas. What has just been 
said is not intended as a criticism of the quality 
of the report itself. If its recommendations could 
be adopted and fully realized the high schools 
would enjoy a new renaissance. In fact the report 
is too good! It is so ideal that it will doubtless 
be enthroned among the dowager ideals of curric- 
ulum construction and be devotedly studied by 
dreamful teachers of English in some dust- 
shrouded English seminar. Only this and noth- 
ing more. The same regretful comment must be 
made on most if not all current efforts to enrich 
and integrate the curriculum. One of the major 
problems of public education is how to develop 
adequate libraries, sufficient time for the pupils to 
use them, efficient librarians and teachers to gear 
and run them, and, not of least importance, ample 
space for stacks and reading room both in the 
central library and in the class-room branches. 

A study of the Report itself yields deep satis- 
faction. The theory of correlation is clearly ex- 
pounded. Numerous directions by experienced 
teachers are made available. Excellent reading lists 
abound. In the Appendices entitled “The Many- 
Colored Dome of Life” are detailed statements by 
experts in a variety of fields; Robert A. Millikan 
in Physics, Raymond Pearl in Biology, Charles A. 
Beard in History, Ralph Barton Perry in Philos- 
ophy, Ralph Adams Cram in Architecture and 
Daniel Gregory Mason in Music, to mention only 
a few. The book as a whole deserves a central 
place in courses on the education of teachers. Its 
vision seems utopian but certainly its point of 
view wherever adopted will reveal new meanings, 
and establish literature as the medium through 
which all subjects of the program may be seen 
as related expressions of culture. If the National 
Council could see its way clear to a supplementary 
report concerned with the small high school in 
less populous areas such a report would probably 
be more influential than the present one. 

American Life and the School Cur- 
riculum. By Harold Rugg. 471 pp. 
Ginn and Company. 

For sixteen years the author has set himself 
the task of portraying the industrial-democratic 
scene, and interpreting it in terms of education. 
In this volume he brings together in synopsis all 
of his former works and gives a “full-length treat- 
ment of the problems of American Life and Cul- 
ture.” He secs America as at the beginning of 
a new age, the “Great Transition.” Believing as 
he does in a collectivist program for the future, 
he sets forth the pronouncement that go’vermnent 
in a democracy IS education. This is Aristotle’s 
conception. 
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In sketchy outline Book I develops the main 
trends in the Industrial society in ■which the lead- 
ing nations are now involved. The importation of 
European ideas and the resultant psychology of 
the American mind form the basis for an under- 
standing of our modern society. The schools of the 
machine age are seen as mechanized and formal- 
ized replicas of our industrial life. In the period 
just ending, although many schools sensed that 
something was lacking, rearrangement and “tink- 
ering” rather than fundamental reconstruction 
were resorted to to bring the schools in tune with 
the responsibilities of modern times. Much more 
is demanded. 

In common with a substantial and vocal group, 
who believe that the present dislocation is not 
merely the result of the financial depression, but 
of fundamentals of life itself, and who are certain 
that our social structure must be very much dif- 
ferent in the future, with schools radically re- 
organized, a pattern is presented for education 
as it will exist in the “New Social Order.” Con- 
tinuing the theme presented in a former book, 
the author pleads for the “child-centered school,” 
although here the social implications are not, to 
the same extent, overlooked. 

The interpretation of freedom, posited some 
years ago by a prominent group of educators in 
America, cannot be supported by the author. The 
doctrine of “indoctrination” is frankly accepted, 
but as the result of the influence of face-to-face 
groups, the agencies of communication, and the 
climate of opinion which surround the person. 
A regimented economy, such as is found in some 
present-day European countries, is unthinkable in 
democratic America, where the way of “demo- 
cratic consent” through exchange of opinion must 
be the favored method. Instead of a new society 
designed in advance, Mr. Rugg would have con- 
troversial issues taught in schools, as a basis for 
formulating the pattern. He insists that the dis- 
puted areas are the exact points in which one 
learns to act intelligently amidst the changing 
scene in which controversy and contradictory and 
confused opinion are the usual pattern of events. 
The educator then, is not one who will “change 
the social order,” but one who will lead in the 
study of society. He must make as scientific a study 
of society as possible, and must build the school 
curriculum about the discussion of controversial 
issues. Among the concepts accepted in the author’s 
discussion are the new organlsmic psychology, the 
activity school, the integrated curriculum, creative 
expression, and the “school as life.” 

The viewpoint of the treatment is decidedly 
liberal in tone. There is an excellent bibliography 
of modern books supporting the theses which are 
proposed. On the whole it is a good summary of 
the general point of view of a course entitled 
Fundamentals of Education which has been pre- 
sented by a group of faculty members at Teachers 


College, Columbia University. As a synopsis of the 
author’s own previous work, and as a clear and 
comprehensive exposition of the tenets of an in- 
fluential group of modern educators, the volume 
will be valuable for all who are groping towards 
a revised curriculum which will meet the needs of 
the modified structure of society in which we are 
now living. One does not need to agree with all 
the positions taken to receive great stimulus from 
reading the book; in fact, disagreement and re- 
buttal of some of the views presented may be 
fully as stimulating as a ready acceptance of them. 

An Experimental Investigation of 
Teaching of Team Games. By Eliza- 
beth G. Rogers. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 680. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
65 pp. $1.60. 

The author of this doctoral thesis here re- 
ports “an attempt to substitute for the trial and 
error process a practical contribution to the science 
of physical education by the presentation of ob- 
jective evidence of the effectiveness of certain 
methods of teaching a selected group of team 
games.” The study has its roots in the issue: scrim- 
mage vs. technique. Should there be frequent 
scrimmage and little practice of techniques, or 
the opposite? Which is more effective in the long 
run, the empirical approach or the scientific? 
The present study is based on experiments in the 
elementary school, alone. Three methods of teach- 
ing were evaluated experimentally: (i) playing 
the game without practice of any game techniques, 
(2) practicing Isolated game techniques for 90 
per cent of the class period and playing the game 
for only 10 per cent of the time, and (3) practic- 
ing the game techniques in relation to felt need 
for improving skill in those techniques while play- 
ing the game. The results of the study support the 
conclusion that the third of these methods is most 
effective in the seven elementary schools of Cleve- 
land with eight special teachers of physical educa- 
tion and approximately six hundred fifth and 
sixth grade boys, and six public elementary schools 
of Lakewood, Ohio, with six classroom teachers 
and approximately five hundred fifth and sixth 
grade boys, used as subjects. 

The author calls this method a “common 
sense appeal” and adds, “the procedure of de- 
veloping a need for improving skills, planning for 
and carrying out practice in those skills for which 
pupils feel a need and then putting them back 
into the game (to test the worth of the practice 
as well as to make a better game) seems to bear 
a resemblance to Dewey’s analysis of reflective 
thought and to the familiar laws of learning-readi- 
ness, exercise and effect.” An important inference 
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seems to be justified by the results of the study, 
nimely, that general methods are more effective 
than special methods, “It would seem, then, that 
special methods courses could be eliminated from 
the curriculum for the education of teachers with- 
out significant loss to the entrant teacher.” Where 
teachers express preference for special methods 
courses (as shown in the Carnegie Foundation 
Study) this choice may well he due to apathy 
toward making the necessary applications to par- 
ticular situations. A high per cent of teachers 
seek “how to do it” courses, rather than courses 
in theory. One may add that one of the major 
needs in current programs of teacher education is 
a thorough-going course in educational theory di- 
vided into two sections, one preceding student 
teaching, the other following, thus giving the stu- 
dent both preview and review, checked by practice. 
The present study, it would seem, has significant 
implications for educational method in all fields of 
learning. 

Education As Cultivation of the 
Higher Mental Processes. By 
Charles H. Judd. 206 pp. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 

Although small in compass this report of 
studies sponsored by The Carnegie Corporation 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching deserves a place among the few 
highly significant contributions to education in 
recent years. Devoted to reports “of studies which 
throw some light on the nature of the more ad- 
vanced forms of thinking and on the effectiveness 
or futility of the educational methods employed 
in the endeavor to cultivate these forms of think- 
ing” the book presents data bearing on “The Re- 
lation between Recall and Higher Mental Proc- 
esses” (by Ralph W. Tyler), “Langu.age and Re- 
lational Thinking,” “The Number System and 
Symbolic Thinking,” “Algebra, A System of Ab- 
stract Processes” (by Ernest R. Breslich), “The 
Content of Secondary-School Courses in the Nat- 
ural Sciences as Revealed by an Analysis of Text- 
books” (by J. M. MacAllister) , “Results of Tests 
of Scientific Thinking,” “Learning as Acquisition 
of Specific Items of Experience and as Organiza- 
tion of Experience,” followed by a closing chap- 
ter on “Applications of the Psychology of the 
Higher Mental Processes.” Obviously a contribu- 
tion to educational psychology the book, likewise, 
is an authoritative item in the bibliography on 
supervised study. 

The results of the several studies show that 
many students, while developing facility in recall, 
did not gain corresponding facility in the higher 
mental processes of applying principles and draw- 
ing inferencesi that progress from grade to grade 


did not reveal a consistent development of ability 
to employ word-meanings; that not a little of 
the work done in numbers left the pupil weak 
in conceptualizing in mathematics, this being true 
particularly in algebra where the tendency to 
rely on authority is particularly strong; that text- 
books in the natural sciences lack (except in a 
few instances) guidance that stimulates thinking, 
a lack that is accounted for, in part, by the stress 
on the facts of science rather than on situations 
that call for reasoning, analysing, and under- 
standing the essential relationships among facts, 
The author emphasizes the need that learning be 
viewed as organization of experience, and that the 
old “path” psychology be abandoned for the 
“pattern” type. “The psychology of the higher 
mental processes teaches that the end and goal 
of all education is the development of systems of 
ideas which can be carried over from the situations 
in which they were acquired to other situations. 
Systems of general ideas illuminate and clarify 
human experiences by raising them to the level 
of abstract, generalized, conceptual understand- 
ing.” 

Professor Judd is aware that his data are com- 
paratively meager, for little investigation has been 
attempted in this field. The data available clearly 
support the often repeated criticism that public 
and higher education does not foster synthesis. 
The curriculum as a rule is an aggregate of frag- 
ments of knowledge the synthetic meaning of 
which the pupils do not understand. This criticism 
does not imply the need of units as opposed to 
subjects. Within each learning situation there is 
need of generalization or conceptualizing. Mem- 
orization and mere reading of words continue to 
be the prevailing method of learning in most 
schools. The author well says that the difficulties 
which the supervised-study movement encoun- 
tered were and are explained by the fact that 
“teachers do not know how to guide pupils in 
their study because they are ignorant of the most 
economical and most effective methods of learn- 
ing,” and by the further fact that "pupils are 
so habituated to methods of learning which do 
not lead to independent tliinking that they do 
not readily exert themselves to adopt methods of 
effective intellectual procedure.” Although many 
volumes have been written on “thinking” it seems 
fair to conclude in the light of the data in this 
book, and on the basis of wide empirical observa- 
tion that American children are not being taught 
to think and that in certain fields thinking is not 
desired by supporters of the schools. Thinking is 
hard work; often it may be dangerous. It requires 
time but in American schools there is no time for 
the long exposure. Our method is the snap-shot. 
Professor Judd has given a few facts. The all- 
important question is: what will, or can, educators 
do with them? 
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Education ros Adjustment. By Harry 
N. Rivlin. 419 pp. D. Appleton-Century 
Co. $2.25. 

The important development known as mental 
hygiene has evolved through psychoanalysis and 
psychiatry a significant literature in which are 
described various techniques for treating the many 
forms of psychoses and neuroses discovered by 
these forms of applied psychology. Valuable as 
are the contributions in the field of mental hygiene 
it is unfortunate that problem cases are widely 
considered as bordering on some form of insanity. 
In the present volume the author presents the true 
educational significance of mental hygiene as “an 
attitude and a point of view that should influence 
everything the teacher does professionally; her 
method of asking questions as well as her manner 
in accepting answers; the procedure followed in 
administering tests and that governing her super- 
vision of playground activities; the appeals by 
which she stimulates the pupil’s desire to partici- 
pate in classroom activities and the measures to 
which she resorts to bring the unruly into line ; her 
attitude toward the asocial child, such as the 
young thief or the bully, and that toward the 
unsocial pupil whose timidity prevents him from 
mingling with others.” Professor Rivlin confines 
his discussions to the positive phases of mental 
hygiene, and offers a rich assortment of pro- 
cedures for preventing emotional maladjustment, 
the improvement of mental health, and the modi- 
fication and removal of emotional disorders and 
personality defections of normal pupils. It is not 
a clinical handbook that is now offered to teach- 
ers and supervisors. The psychiatrist comes, or 
should come, into the picture only wlien all other 
cures have failed, and it is the author’s thesis 
that in the classroom prevention is worth vastly 
more than later efforts to cute. 

Sound and informing chapters explain many 
of the problems that arise in the typical class- 
room. Significant studies are reviewed and their 
findings interpreted. The teacher is shown as more 
than a dispenser of subject assignments. Teaching 
is personality cultivation, but no teacher can be 
expected to handle problem cases without know- 
ing the psychological and sociological causes and 
conditions responsible for them. The older books 
on school discipline may now be viewed as crude 
attempts to deal with problems which are now 
seen to be not essentially within the area of ethics 
but within mental hygiene as the author inter- 
prets the term. Hence in this book one fi.nds dis- 
cussions of incentives and punishments. Much is 
said about the conflict between school and home, 
and not a little about the teacher’s own personality 
as potentially or actually responsible for pupil 
misconduct or maladjustment. In a word, here is 
the old field of classroom management with a 
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new sowing and a new process of cultivation. The 
importance of this development can not be esti- 
mated too highly. Intellectual growth is promoted 
or hindered by emotional conditions, and it is in 
the realm of emotions that educational research 
faces its moat baffling problems. If these can be 
solved it is safe to predict that many intellectual 
problems will either vanish or be more readily 
coped with. 

Essays on Examinations. By Sir Michael 
Sadler, C. L. Burt, C. Spearman, et. al. 
168 pp. The Macmillan Company, Lon- 
don. 5 shillings. 

In 1883 grants were made by the International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, through the assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Carnegie Foundation, for the 
study of examinations in England, Scotland, 
France, Germany and Switzerland. A committee 
was appointed in each country. The present vol- 
ume is the third of five volumes to be issued by 
the English division, by whom six of the nine 
essays were written. 

A study of the English system is particularly 
enlightening because of the experience which this 
country has had with examinations. In the leading 
essay (the longest), which traces in detail the 
history of the scholarship system in England, Sir 
Michael Sadler makes this observation; “The 
scholarship system in its present form is a dis- 
tinctive mark of English education. In no other 
country is it so widespread, so well endowed, or 
so largely assisted by public authorities out of 
public funds, In none has it so strong an influence 
upon methods of teaching and upon the course 
of educational administration. ... It has had 
a continuous history of more than six hundred 
years and may be traced back to a far earlier 
time.” 

While noting the need for improvement the 
volume is permeated with the notion that ex- 
aminations have a vital function to perform. 

The first half of the volume is concerned with 
a historical sketch of the system under the title 
“The Scholarship System in England to i8go and 
Some of Its Developments.” Other essays develop 
the present use which is made of examinations. In 
a timely discussion by Professor Burns, lecturer 
in Citizenship at the University of Glasgow, their 
bearing upon needs in the modern world, with 
changes which are necessary, are exhaustively set 
forth. The modern world is different in its social 
relationships, its “economic life”; impersonal 
standards supersede the personal in modern produc- 
tion ; a greater number of people are now engaged 
in distributive trades; women are taking a more 
active place in public affairs and in the profes- 
sions. Because of the new conditions, “Examina- 
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tions should provide tests of competence for ful- 
filling some function in the modern -world” and 
must be varied according to the multiform de- 
mands of modern life. As society changes more and 
more, greater emphasis must be placed upon imagi- 
nation and originality rather than upon memoriz- 
ing, and the balance between “tradition and 
originality'* be changed to give more weight 
to ability needed in facing new issues. 

Mr. Cyril Burt, of the University of London, 
traces historically the use of psychological tests. 
“The Special Place Examination,” which is the 
means of distribution of all pupils among the 
various kinds of post-primary schools, has been 
criticized for much the same reasons that objection 
has been given to the Regents Examinations in 
the United States, the claim being made that it 
hampers teaching in the lower schools. From be- 
ing merely a selective test, wiiich determines the 
pupils who shall have the advantages of England’s 
limited secondary school facilities, it ought to be- 
come a diagnostic test which will more accurately 
appraise the aptitudes and interests which fit a 
pupil for more advanced education as well as his 
general ability. 

English teaching has been the subject of much 
study and criticism in England. Particularly is it 
aimless, of the “Write Anything about Something 
for Anybody” type, A section on this subject is 
contributed by the President of St. Johns College, 
Oxford. 

The final chapters of the book deal with ex- 
aminations, past and present, in the German 
states. 

Since examinations form so large a part in the 
educational pabulum of all countries, since they 
are admittedly in need of radical reform, and 
since they must shift in type as the social life and 
the educational philosophy change the present 
study has immense significance for future educa- 
tional administration. Interest is no less intense 
in the United States than in England. The study 
now being made by the British, as well as by other 
European countries, should throw much needed 
light upon our own educational problem. The 
volume is written with characteristic English thor- 
oughness. A significant feature is that attention 
is given to the consideration of examinations as 
they affect life. In American educational dis- 
cussion they have too often been discussed as if 
they were merely an educational administrative 
device with little implications for extra- and 
post-school life. 

Fundamentals of Psychology in Sec- 
ondary Education. By S. C. Garrison 
and K. C. Garrison. 599 pp. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.80. 

Workers in the field of secondary education 
will find in this compact volume a comprehensive 


and economically detailed survey of educational 
psychology as applied to the problems of learn- 
ing in high school, Organized in three parts the 
first treats of “Progress toward Maturity,” the 
second considers “The High School Subjects,” and 
the third reviews a number of items pertaining 
to “Personality Development.” The authors have 
moved with clear eye among the Innumerable data 
derived from more recent investigations, and have 
evolved an organization of material which is 
lucidly presented and highly significant to ad- 
ministrator and teacher alike. The chapter on 
reading emphasizes, as do few discussions of diffi- 
culties of learning on the secondary level, the 
pervasive and interpenetrating function of reading 
in practically all of the subject-matter fields. Al- 
though brief the references to appreciation indi- 
cate a clearer understanding of this process than 
appears in any other book with which the present 
reviewer is familiar. In the chapter on mathe- 
matics the authors wisely stress the unity of mathe- 
matics and deplore the usual division of this field 
into arithmetic, algebra and geometry. Their 
analyses of difficulties and errors should be help- 
ful particularly to less experienced teachers. The 
least satisfactory chapters in this reviewer’s opin- 
ion are the two on “English” and “Modern Lan- 
guages.” Nothing is said about “general language” 
and the history of words, the latter providing 
opportunity for pupils to observe how “modern 
languages,” including English are closely related 
and how English and Latin may be studied to- 
gether to no small degree, The chapters on 
“Guidance, Character and Personality” are so 
sketchy that one may well question their right to 
a place in the book. By and large, however, the 
authors have written a valuable book. It offers in 
convenient form a rich store of information and 
supplies terse and sound interpretations of the 
data presented. 

General Science for Today. By Ralph 
K. Watkins and Ralph C. Bedell. Illus- 
trated. Revised Edition. 7^5 PP- The 
Macmillan Co. $1.72. 

The authors have adopted an organization that 
brings the contents of general science into clear 
view as socially vital, Fifteen units are employed, 
each given a simple descriptive title, such as 
“Water on the Earth,” “Life on the Earth,” “The 
Control of Natural Forces,” “The Control of 
Light,” “How We Manage to Keep Alive,” Each 
unit contains one or more chapters and is intro- 
duced by a preview entitled “What You May 
Expect to Find in this Unit” and a boxed state- 
ment of “Problems that this Unit Will Help You 
Solve.” Following most of the chapters are sec- 
tions on “Things to Do,” “Other Things To Do,” 
“Unit-Organizing Activities,” “Facts and Prin- 
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ciples You Should Remember” and a Reference 
List entitled, “You Will Want to Read Some of 
These.” Clearly printed and wisely illustrated the 
book is a model text in its field written in the 
language of pupils, intimate in style and lucid in 
exposition. Of special importance are the numer- 
ous provisions for the . pupils to think with 
scientific facts. The book is not a mere survey of 
knowledge but a clear and vital guide to an under- 
standing of this knowledge through the pupil’s 
own generalization and application. 

Learning and Teaching History in 
The Middle Grades. By Mary G. 

Kelty. 694 pp. Ginn and Company. 

$2.40. 

Though the present volume is based on a 
former book of the same general character written 
by this author it is in a real sense a new book, 
because so much had been modified, either by ad- 
dition or omission, that to all intents and pur- 
poses it supersedes the one written seven years 
ago. 

Several introductory chapters explain the gen- 
eral philosophy and theory of education which 
underlies courses in histpry. The reader is warned 
not to expect too much from the mere introduc- 
tion of social science into the schools. An eclectic 
among the different schools of thought represented 
by social science teachers, the author believes that 
both the integrationists and subject-matter special- 
ists may have worthy arguments in favor of their 
respective position, each trying to reach the same 
general goal. The unit plan, or a variant of it, 
seems desirable as a teaching technique, although 
there is a decided similarity between subject-unit 
and integrated treatment. Such moot points as 
workbooks, discussion methods, conversation, bio- 
graphical study, the use of visual aids, the out- 
line maps are analyzed and recommendations made. 
The subject of “drill” receives considerable at- 
tention, although those whose philosophy of edu- 
cation consider that it has no function are in- 
vited to omit reading the section. There Is an 
excellent description of the equipment which is 
desirable for the Middle grades. 

Perhaps the portion of the book which will be 
most immediately useful to the classroom teacher 
is the more than five hundred pages which explain 
in detail how specific topics may be taught. It is a 
detailed guide for teaching each unit or chapter 
of the curriculum. Each unit is sub-divided into a 
number of smaller “stories.” Thus, if the unit 
requires six weeks of time, the story requires only 
one. In each story detailed suggestions are made 
under the following topics; conversational ap- 
proach; reading and study (with bibliography 
consisting of textbooks and extensive readings) j 
discussion; multisensory aids; general activities; 


drill games; and testing. Each unit closes with a 
series of tests (tests of place, time, persons, his- 
torical terms and comprehension) . Because all of 
this material is specifically listed and organized, 
the teacher is saved an immense amount of time. 
Rarely is a guide-book furnished which has such 
an encyclopaedic wealth of detail. As a reference 
book for teachers as well as in furnishing guid- 
ance for them in teaching it is superb. 

Modern College Readings. Edited, by 
George Paul Butler and Associates. 536 
pp. Prentice-Hall. $1.75. 

The authors state that the criterion followed in 
making each selection in the book was the value 
of the story or essay to the students. Applying the 
principle of variety and simplicity, a principle 
urged by Sir Thomas Eliot, Roger Ascham and 
John Milton, the book alms not only to be a 
collection of qualitative writings but a help where- 
by students may learn to read with speed and 
comprehension. Hence each of the two sections 
(“Stories” and “Essays”) is preceded by directions 
for reading and each selection is followed by di- 
rective study questions. Biographical and inter- 
pretive editorial notes accompany each story and 
essay. The book, therefore, is not a mere com- 
pilation of college reading material but distinc- 
tively a reader’s guide that is helpful not only in 
appreciating the selections themselves, but in re- 
acting to reading in general. In addition the au- 
thors give instructions to teachers and to students 
and bibliographies for both groups. In the main 
the treatment records the usual method of in- 
struction in literature, and the book, therefore, is 
a ready tool for teaching of such type. It is our 
belief, however, that this is not the method far 
excellence for developing appreciation of litera- 
ture, It is academic, no doubt necessarily so, but 
not vital or realistic. The usual reader does not, 
probably need not, react to his reading in the 
manner suggested by the questions. Within its 
limits the book can be recommended, but there 
remains the need for a wholly different type of 
guidance, one that will quicken a deep desire 
for reading as one of the arts of leisure. 

Modern History Review Book. By J. 
O. Loretan and J. H. Landman. 204 pp. 
The Review Book Co. 68c. 

Built upon the principles of unit organization, 
visualization, current events, cultural progress, and 
designed, specifically, for students aiming to take 
Regents and College Entrance Board Examina- 
tions the authors of this review hook, one of them 
instructor in History at the De Witt Clinton High 
School and the other a member of the History 
Department of the College of the City of New 
York, have prepared a very helpful summary of 
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the salient material in modern history. Typo- 
graphically and pictorially the book is a worthy 
addition to the series of Review Books now be- 
ing issued. The book contains a Classified Bibliog- 
raphy, Index, and Specimen Examinations given 
in 1933, 1935, and 1936. Until some genius ar- 
rives to devise more adequate measures of fitness 
for promotion or entrance upon advanced studies 
examinations must be accepted and coped with as 
well as present intelligence permits. As an aid to 
the many young people who seek educational op- 
portunities a book such as this, written simply, 
concisely and lucidly, published inexpensively and 
administratively reliable, may be considered es- 
sential. The service it can render is far-reaching. 
Moreover, the layman who seeks to promote his 
own education will find it a valuable aid. 

Nurseb-Y School and Parent Educa- 
tion IN Soviet Russia. By Vera Fe- 
diaevsky and Patty Smith Hill. 265 pp. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50. 
One of the evils attending present discussions 
by social philosophers is the “either-or” attitude 
toward people whose ideology the opponents at- 
tack, Extremists ate likely to believe that their 
fellow proponents are saints and their opponents, 
devils. To some people anything Russian today 
means world salvation j to others Russia is synony- 
mous with world enslavement. The little word 
“red” has attained the connotation of revolution 
and blood. But the rose is red and there is noth- 
ing lovelier than the soft blush of a baby’s cheek. 
Ideologies often blind us from seeing that man- 
kind as a whole is driven by the same hungers 
and that certain desires are dominant the world 
over. One of these common traits is the protection 
of infants and mothers. The western code com- 
mands: women and children firsts in Russia today 
the code demands: infants and mothers first. The 
difference runs deep. Enlightened America has no 
special transportation equipment for mothers and 
childrens Russia has. And in the book before us 
the hundred illustrations and detailed descriptions 
can leave no doubt that Soviet Russia is guarding 
the life of her people at the source. 

Of special interest in this book are the de- 
scriptions of the “creches” or boarding institu- 
tions whose two-fold objective is “to liberate wom- 
an from the care for her children while she is 
working or studying and to enable her to take 
part in the social and political life of the coun- 
try; and to give children a communist educa- 
tional foundation,” These institutions have multi- 
plied so rapidly that in 1935 there were nearly 
a million in operation with an additional five and 
a half million open In rural areas during the sum- 
mer. In these creches infants and young children 
are given physical and mental supervision. Each 
creche has a council composed of teachers, parents, 


and representatives from the workers’ committee 
of the communist unit of the plant and its wom- 
en’s organization. The creche as a whole is 
planned to meet the needs of the working mother 
and her child. Some of the creches operate twen- 
ty-four hours daily; others have two or three 
shifts, others are called Long Day creches. These 
schedules simply mean that if the mother works 
by day she may leave her child at the creche 
for this work period ; if she works by night, she 
may do the same, and so on. There is always a 
creche open to coordinate with the mother’s 
schedule of work at factory or elsewhere. Every 
conceivable attention is given these children by 
trained caretakers. Here, then, the nursery school 
is fulfilling a paramount need in a nation’s life. 

The book describes in rich detail the practices 
in these nursery scliools. One may study photo- 
graphs of shower baths, babies asleep in baskets, 
excursions to a piggery, infants sitting and play- 
ing at specially adapted tables, babies at work 
and children gathering strawberries, musical work 
with nurslings, tables for babies’ meals, many kinds 
of play apparatus, toys, exhibits for children, etc., 
etc. Drawings are provided for those who are in- 
terested in making similar equipment elsewhere. 
In a word here is a hand-book of nursery educa- 
tion that can be used as a guide the world over. 
A copious bibliography takes the reader far afield. 

In addition to the foregoing the book throws 
light on Soviet Russia’s attitude toward marriage, 
family life, birth control, illegitimate children, 
and education in general. It is a revealing con- 
tribution and far more effective toward an under- 
standing of this phase of the Soviet than many 
learned expositions of Marxism. 

Occupational Civics. By I. K. Giles. 
390 pp. The Macmillan Co. $1.40. 

Two principles underlie the organization of this 
pupil text in guidance; (i) description of voca- 
tional opportunities and '(2) correlation of such 
material with other subjects in the curriculum 
to the end that the pupil may understand the 
meaning of the respective vocations in the light of 
cultural development, general education and so- 
cial attitudes. Thus the book contains not a little 
history and activities in English composition, The 
range of content Is wide including e.arth occupa- 
tions (agriculture, fishing, mining) ; commerce 
(sealing, office work, transportation, communica- 
tion, banking) ; manufacturing and building; and 
such professions as engineering, law, social service, 
religion, health, education, the fine arts. Four 
chapters contain vitalized descriptions of the 
origin, organization, function of government, and 
how one may become a worker in this field. The 
book closes with excellent counselling on leisure 
time living, how to prepare for occupational “ad- 
ventures,” how to get started and what standards 
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to adopt. Three sections are of special value to the 
teacher; “Leads for Source Material,” “Sugges- 
tions for Reports,” and Bibliography. The book is 
well indexed. Copiously illustrated and effectively 
planned as a text the book is also a rich source 
of information, entertainingly written and soundly 
pedagogical. The author has made a significant 
contribution to a field that has long needed a 
textbook of this kind. 

Provisions for General Theory 
Courses in the Professional Educa- 
tion OF Teachers. By Obed Jalmar 
Williamson. 185 pp. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $1.85. 

In the whole realm of education there is a de- 
cided drift away from the emphasis upon the 
■minutiae of education and towards the fundamen- 
tal principles. This no doubt results from the re- 
examination which we have been forced to make 
in an age of confused standards in government, 
economic life, political theory, and educational 
endeavors. Principles, underlying philosophies, a 
search for a firm and stable groundwork and 
framework, and the notion that essential reforma- 
tion must be made in our elemental conceptions 
have aroused an interest in the essentially theoreti- 
cal, and have caused a reaction against the nar- 
rowly, minutely, and superficially constructed 
points of view. And so the study which the 
author has made is most timely and valuable. 
About one-half of the ample volume is con- 
cerned with a study of the development of 
courses in general educational theory. Begin- 
ning with the pioneer and yet humble work of 
Rev. S. R. Hall, the founder of the first normal 
school in America, the widening scope of the 
subject is depicted through a whole prophetic 
line of educational reformers — ^David Page, 
E. A. Sheldon, Edward Brooks, Francis W. 
Parker, William T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, 
Ch.arles DeGarmo, Frank and Charles McMur- 
ry, William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode, and John 
Hewey being among them. The threads of influ- 
ence are unraveled, including the practical 
moralizing alms of the earliest period, the Pesta- 
lozzian strain made known by Sheldon, the He- 
gelian dualism of Harris, the Herbartlanism of 
DeGarmo and the McMurrys, the Pragmatism 
of William James and John Dewey. 

The present stage is seen as one of confusion 
which demands a fundamental reorganization of 
point of view, which to the author means adop- 
tion of the position adovcated by the group 
known as Progressive educators. He has analyzed 
the points of view of present-day teachers of 
theoretical courses in normal schools and teach- 
ers colleges, has studied the educational equip- 
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ment which they have (and which he finds woe- 
fully lacking), and has examined their social 
points of view by the use of Harper’s A Social 
Study. 

He concludes that there is a great need for 
a philosophy of education which would be based 
upon a study of the American democracy, and 
which might lead to social and economic recon- 
struction, and in which the school will play a 
larger role than formerly. As the basis for such a 
philosophy he suggests concrete books of the 
“progressive” type, as well as the more abstract 
volumes written by Mr. Dewey. To make a 
practical theory, and to keep it workable, he 
finds it necessary to have the theoretical courses 
closely allied with the work of the training 
school of the teachers college, and with the 
work of teachers-in-service. 

The volume is well-constructed, and the 
threads of the historical skein are painstakingly 
traced. It makes a distinct contribution to the 
literature of present day theories of education. 
The suggestion can be ventured that the study 
would have been even more complete, especially 
in its later stages, if it had recognized more ade- 
quately certain points of view in philosophy 
which are emerging at the present time, and 
which are at variance with the position which 
he himself has adopted. In a time of confusion 
the whole situation in philosophical thought is 
needed for consideration if the philosophy which 
is emerging is not to be only partial. Present 
day philosophies may need re-revision in a very 
short time, because they lack those elements 
which make for an enduring foundation over 
a relatively prolonged period. 

Philanthropy and Learning (With 
Papers). By Frederick Paul Keppel. 175 

pp. Columbia University Press. 

Standing aloof from the academic procession in 
a “cultural No Man’s Land,” the Secretary of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York Views the 
educational scene. The book consists of fifteen 
addresses on varied subjects given during the last 
nine years. The title of the volume is drawn from 
the leading article on “Philanthropy and Learn- 
ing” which was an address delivered before the 
Graduate School of Brown University, and which 
recounts the work which the various foundations 
are doing in promoting education and research, 
utilizing the income from a fund which now totals 
over $8,000,000 for this service. 

A broad range of subjects is found. Such 
broad social problems as the future of the social 
movement and the implications of the changing 
social order in American cultural activities are 
ably analyzed. The future high school and second- 
ary school are envisioned. Such specialized sub- 
jects as measuring the effects of surveys, the ap- 
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preciation of the arts, the work of collegiate regis- 
trars, the architect and his opportunity, and the 
place of oriental languages for college students 
are set forth. There is an excellent appreciation 
of President Lowell’s work at Harvard. Andrew 
Carnegie, whose work for libraries is so universal- 
ly known, is celebrated as a “founder.” And the 
future of alumni education is examined. Extracts 
are given from the annual reports of the President 
of the Carnegie Corporation for the years 1931- 
1935, setting forth the present progr.am of the 
foundation and the philosophy by which it is 
governed. 

The book not only accounts for the stewardship 
of the author in administering one of the leading 
foundations and trusts, but summarizes the policies 
which have been followed. To any one interested 
in the larger problems of educational philosophy 
and administration the volume comes as a welcome 
revelation leading to a deeper appreciation of the 
place which these organizations have had and still 
have in promoting and diffusing learning and 
understanding. 

The Construction and Use of 

Achievement Examinations. By- 

Herbert Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist and 
C. R. Mann, Editors. 497 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.40. 

This volume, prepared under a grant from 
the Carnegie Foundation, is designed to help 
the million or more individuals in the country 
who are under the necessity of preparing exami- 
nations for classes or other groups, and par- 
ticularly for those who must prepare them for 
the classrooms of the schools and for the first 
two years of college. 

A hundred pages are allotted to the general 
subjects, such as the theory of test construction, 
the construction of tests and definition of the ob- 
jectives to be measured. The bulk of the book 
treats of examinations in the major subject fields: 
the social studies, the natural sciences, foreign 
languages, mathematics and English. The more 
technical subjects like agriculture, art, drawing, 
mechanical ability, clerical ability, etc., Lave 
been omitted. Each subject is analyzed for the 
types of testing most needed, and a rich body of 
illustrative material is incorporated in the book. 
No lists of available tests are supplied (except in 
the case of Latin) this being a theoretical dis- 
cussion of achievement examinations, rather tlian 
a guide to the use of existing tests. 

A final chapter on the uses and abuses of 
examinations is worthy of careful study. Many 
of the traditional reasons given for examinations 
are examined critically and are found less im- 
portant than has been thought. Their “Emer- 
gent major function” is in connection with eiu- 


catioml guidance, rather than in maintaining 
standards or selection. 

This is a collection of principles lying at the 
root of a system of examinations rather than a 
manual. It is the belief of the authors that more 
and more reliance must be placed upon the 
various “test services” for the construction of 
tests and that the teacher’s function, partly be- 
cause of lack of time for construction, must 
remain in using the resources furnished by co- 
operative groups, which can render her the ex- 
pert service she so badly needs. 

The Teaching of Mathematics. By 
Raleigh Schorling. 247 pp. The Ann Ar- 
bor Press. 

Teachers of mathematics doubtless will be de- 
lighted to have this book as a constant •vade me- 
acm. It contains quotations from addresses and 
writings of specialists, six chapters on the “Aims, 
Principles and General Objectives of Mathemat- 
ics,” six chapters on “The Reform Movement in 
Secondary School Mathematics,” five chapters on 
“The Five Major Tasks of a Mathematics 
Teacher” (including problem solving, how to se- 
cure and maintain interest, the new psychology 
of drill), three cliapters on “The Techniques of 
Troublesome Spots” and two on “Sidelights on 
the Teaching of Mathematics” (The Use of His- 
torical Materials and Mathematical Recreations). 
Among the features are outlines on Essentials in 
grades seven, eight and nine, specific directions for 
teaching particular units and sound counsel on 
problem cases. The book is highly authoritative 
and altogether practical, Written by a well known 
authority the numerous directions here given offer 
opportunities for vitalizing a field commonly de- 
preciated because its inherent difficulties are as 
skillfully analyzed by the teacher. Lucid exposi- 
tion, patient direction, meticulous supervision are 
imperative. Professor Schorling is a safe guide. 

FICTION 

Gone With the Wind. By Margaret 
Mitchell. 1037 PP- Macmillan Co. 
$ 3 - 

Here is a book to be heartily recommended to 
those readers who like the kind of book that they 
must pry themselves loose from at two A.M., and 
which will be eagerly snatched up again at the 
earliest opportunity the following day. For such 
readers the longer the book the better, and, though 
Miss Mitchell has also satisfied the requirement of 
length to the extent of a thousand-odd pages, it 
is reported that many of those who have by now 
read the book — and their number is one of those 
numerical phenomena that makes publishing his- 
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tory — are clamoring for more of the same story. 
But it is the tantalizing interest in what may be 
the final resolution of the personal relationship of 
the two central characters that draws this reader- 
interest on. The hook in its large scope and plan 
is definitely and well finished. 

Gone With the Wind tells again in terms of 
historical fiction the tragic story that has been 
told so many times in one way or another, the 
story of the passing of the old South, but it is 
not just another book about the Civil War — about 
southern colonels, southern belles, southern heroes, 
and a too fabulous, too glamorous life to seem 
real. The beautiful women, the gallant, reckless 
men, and all the other characters one finds in the 
typical romantic novel of the South are here, but 
the hero in this exceptional instance is the black 
sheep of an old Charleston family who justifies his 
reprehensible conduct, according to the standards 
of southern gentility, by the logic of his own rea- 
soning, and the heroine, an unconventional, way- 
ward belle who has been cut from the same pattern 
but who “had lived too long among people who 
dissembled politely not to feel disturbed at hearing 
her own thoughts put into words.” These two, 
Rhett Butler and Scarlett O’Hara, are the most 
completely and strongly realized characters in the 
book, and the story of their personal fortunes, 
played against the background of the collapse of 
the civilization of the old South and of the crucial 
years of the period of Reconstruction, is dominant. 
Serving as counterpoints in this dramatic pattern 
of the survival of the fittest are Melanie Wilkes, 
fine lady who never had to think about being one 
as Scarlett did because she vias one, and Ashley 
Wilkes, dreamer-dilettante and hopeless misfit after 
his world had been swept away. 

It is fitting to the artistic purposes of her story 
that the scenes of Miss Mitchell’s vigorous and 
swift-moving narrative are laid in the compara- 
tively new country of north Georgia and in the 
crude, bustling city of Atlanta, Here among the 
first families of the County was that of Gerald 
O’Hara, belligerent, stocky little Irishman who 
had come to this country with a price on his head, 
won his plantation, Tara, in a game of cards, and 
later had the further extreme good fortune to 
marry a high-bred Coast aristocrat, a great lady 
who became a kind of ministering angel to the 
man she had married, after a first disappointment 
in love, and to their children. “The heartbreak and 
selflessness that she would have dedicated to the 
Church were devoted instead to the service of her 
children, her household and the man who had 
taken her out of Savannah and its memories and 
had never asked any questions.” 

Of the three O’Hara girls it was Scarlett who 
was the pride and joy of her father’s heart, be- 
cause she was Gerald’s own daughter, though she 
longed to be like the beloved Ellen. In spite of 


Ellen’s and Mammy’s unremitting teachings and 
scoldings Scarlett could not be made to conform 
to the pattern of the southern gentlewoman — she 
found out early in life that her own code served 
her best, and that code was simply to follow the 
dictates of her own impulsive nature, even when 
it meant declaring her love to a man who was 
engaged to another woman. She became a preda- 
tory little female instinctively distrusting her sex 
and constantly chafing under the restraints im- 
posed by a code to which she could not subscribe 
because of the conflicting strains in her blood. But 
Scarlett’s inheritance from her shrewd Irish peas- 
ant father gave her the equipment necessary to 
survive the debacle of the war, for along with the 
unscrupulousness and ruthlessness in her were the 
other qualities of the strong — courage, fortitude 
and a driving determination, — and these qualities 
are magnificently exemplified in Scarlett’s conduct 
during the harrowing days when Atlanta was un- 
der siege, during the wild, mad flight from the 
devastated city, and' throughout the even more 
terrifying days of Reconstruction when the threat 
of death and worse constantly hung over her, 
For this is the story of the Civil War as it 
affected the lives of those behind the lines in gray 
— the lives of the women, young, old, married, 
widowed and single. The women who worked for 
long sickening hours in the crowded hospitals, who 
held patriotic bazaars and passionately espoused 
the Cause, who drove to the battlefields and 
brought back the lifeless bodies of their sons, and 
who, when the booming of cannon was at last 
silenced, either turned resolutely to the building 
of a new life upon the desolate ruins of the old 
or continued to cling tenaciously to the old forms, 
living dimly and furtively in a shadow-haunted 
world. For Scarlett there was no hesitation and 
no vain regrets, there was only Tara to be saved, 
Tara that was one of the few plantations in the 
County that had escaped destruction at the hands 
of the invaders. The story of her desperate strug- 
gles at rehabilitation with most of the slaves gone, 
with marauding Yankees still infesting the coun- 
try, and under the terrific pressure of carpet-bag 
rule is thrillingly told. Never before, perhaps, in 
fiction has the whole story of the Reconstruction 
period been so vividly set forth. 

Whatever dissatisfaction some readers may feel 
over the incompleteness of the book’s ending it 
is nevertheless right. For all her conquests over 
men’s hearts Scarlett never understood them — not 
any one of the three she married nor the one whom 
she cherished in her heart for so many years as 
a kind of romantic dream. But for Tara she had 
from the beginning to the last the same passionate 
love that her father had felt. Tara she both un- 
derstood and loved, and in the end with the bit- 
ter ashes of defeat in her mouth, for all her suc- 
cesses in business, she returns to it as she had once 
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and again returned In the old days to the comfort- 
ing strength of her mother’s arms. “She thought 
of Tara and it was as if a gentle cool hand were 
stealing over her heart. She could see the white 
house gleaming welcome to her through the red- 
dening autumn leaves, feel the quiet hush of the 
country twilight coming down over her like a 
benediction, feel the dews falling on the acres of 
green bushes starred with fleecy white, see the raw 
color of the red earth and the dismal dark beauty 
of the pines on the rolling hills.” 

Kit Brandon: A Portrait. By Sherwood 
Anderson. 373 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.50. 

In the midst of the sound and the fury — the 
babble of loud voices, the noisy promise-making, 
the accusations hurled back and forth, the general 
clamor to be heard — it is like escaping to the 
open country and breathing fresh air to pick 
up this book of Sherwood Anderson’s and listen 
to the story he tells so quietly about Kit Brandon. 
It is the same groping, disturbed poet we have 
heard many times before, the same Sherwood An- 
derson exploring the American scene, searching the 
heart of puzzled America in the isolated moun- 
tain sections of the Southern Highlands, in the 
big industrial towns, along the highways — where- 
ever there are people struggling with “the dim 
assignment of life.” And if he does not have the 
answers to the questions he raises at least it seems 
more salutary to give thought to his findings than 
to listen to the shoutings of politicians. It is as 
though having learned these things, having got 
a little closer to the truth, we might hope, some- 
how, sometime, to put the puzzle-pieces of our 
living together a little less crudely. 

We Americans are a lonely people — there is 
something that separates us, curiously and persist- 
ently, Mr. Anderson is repeating, like a refrain, 
in his present book. He warns us against making 
too easy, too little understood, classifications of 
people, pigeonholing them as this, that, or the 
other — “making these terrible Mason and Dixon 
line judgments, believing in them.” The mountain 
people, for instance. We, in another world, get 
our set impressions of them from the newspapers, 
the magazines and the popular fiction we read — 
they are a dangerous lot of illiterates engaged in 
bloody feuds and forever defying the “law.” But 
Mr. Anderson who has lived among them reports 
tliat “they are of every type, incipient poets, hon- 
est hard-working men, killers, horse traders, liars, 
men faithful to friends unto death, stupid ones, 
smart ones, God-seeking ones.” 

And the Kit Brandons we read about during 
the time of the great American Experiment — the 
screaming headlines: “Queen of the Rum-runners 
Caught.” What did it mean to us? That she had 


“got hers” and the feeling of satisfaction in the 
efficacy of the law. Mr. Anderson’s story of Kit 
Brandon, a “queen of the rumrunners” — a beauti- 
ful “notorious” woman-gives us a very different 
feeling. Kit told it to him driving across the wind- 
swept South Dakota plains, often over dirt roads 
on bitter winter days, for she could think better 
driving a car. Sometimes the story is in Kit’s own 
words, again it is Mr. Anderson telling it for her, 
and now and again he is interpreting her thoughts 
and feelings or telling us what he himself thinks 
and feels. 

Kit was the daughter of a moonshiner, living 
on a mountain farm in a little cabin with a dirt 
floor where there where creeping, crawling things 
that she thought were companions everyone had. 
When the whiskey-making was going on up the 
hollow she stood guard. She ran away from this 
life, became a worker in a cotton mill. In a shoe 
factory, in a five-and-ten store. In the mill she had 
waked up to a new kind of excitement in life — ■ 
the speed of the machines — the thread coming 
dancing, dancing — “It made you want to dance.” 
She was not moved by the young radical, Agnes, 
who. felt so deeply the contempt held by the town 
people for the workers and who wanted “some- 
thing wiped out.” She was reaching out for other 
things — for fine clothes, fast cars, “a kind of style 
in life.” It was the prohibition era, the high-tide 
of American prosperity, and Kit realizes her 
ambitions by marrying the son of a bootlegger, 
the leader of his gang. She became a driver for 
Tom Halsey — stayed with the “racket” for the 
sheer excitement of it — and through her experi- 
ences came to know the moral corruption in 
American life. Not in herself or the gang she 
worked with since law enforcement officials 
were often hardly one remove from the law- 
breakers, since those “higher up in American so- 
ciety” bought the stuff the bootleggers ran to 
them, since prosecuting attorneys sent to jail men 
from whom they had bought liquor. In the end 
Kit realizes it is not expensive clothes and fast 
cars that she wants but “some sort of work that 
did not so separate her from others” ... she 
wanted a “real partnership in living.” 

This book is not only a portrait of Kit Brandon 
and the portrait of an era — it is a rueful com- 
mentary on something that runs through the whole 
fabric of American life. That “something” can 
be summed up, perhaps, in the thumbnail sketch 
that Sherwood Anderson gives of Tom Halsey; 
“The man Tom Halsey, as his figure was unfolded 
before me by Kit, became to me more and more 
an American figure. He became more and more an 
earlier American, one of our pioneers, a pioneer 
of business, of Industry, I thought. He was like a 
man building a railroad across the continent in 
an earlier day . . . stealing land along the rail- 
road as he went . . . corrupting legislatures of 
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States as he went. He was like a fur trader, of an 
earlier day . . . breaking down the morals of In- 
dians. He was an organizer in steel, in oil, he was 
a chief.” 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Burning City. By Stephen Vincent Benet. 

80 pp. Farrar and Rinehart. $2.00. 

This is Mr. Benet’s first volume of verse since 
his memorable John Broum’s Body, and for the 
most part the collection of both long and short 
poems will not disappoint the large following 
who have become enthusiastic admirers of this dis- 
tinguished American poet. Here again we find in 
his poetry the strong feeling for social justice, 
the discriminating sense of values, the vivid but 
restrained imagination and mastery of technique. 

Few poets have been able to record with such 
exquisite sensitivity and such absolute rightness, 
the sights, the sounds, the smells, the tempo — in a 
word, the “feeling” — of the proud, sky-scraping 
city of New York as Mr. Benet has in his “Notes 
to Be Left in a Cornerstone.” The theoretical visi- 
tor who comes “with Time” to “gaze upon our 
ruins with strange eyes” some two thousand or 
more years hence will do well to get his impres- 
sions of what the great city was like from these 
“Notes” rather than from the museum exhibits and 
the films for 

. . , “the maps and the models will not be the same. 
They cannot restore that beauty, rapid and harsh. 
That loneliness, that passion or that name.” 

And for those today who know New York in 
all its moods and weathers, in all its faces, how 
sharp the emotion of recognition — of “the clear 
sky, the rag of sunset beyond great buildings” , . . 
“the strong shadow cutting the golden towers” . . . 
“the scritch-scratch, scritch-scratch, like the dig- 
ging of iron mice.” And the poignantly true note 
of today and all tomorrows, perhaps — “All cities 
are the loneliness of man.” 

Mr. Benet speaks neither for the Left nor for 
the Right, whatever these may signify, in “Litany 
for Dictatorships” and “Ode to the Austrian So- 
cialists,” but for all those nameless ones who be- 
lieve 

“In parks and elections and meetings and not in 

death, 

Not in Caesar. . . .” 

Speaks with a burning, moving sense of righteous- 
ness against “a peppermint-star and the praise of 
the Prefect State.” 

The finest of these longer and more important 
poems is the “Ode to Walt Whitman.” Surely this 
magnificent poem will become as great a “classic” 
as John Brown’s Body has already become. The 


strength, the beauty, and the passion of its writing 
make it forever memorable to one sensitive to the 
best expression in poetry. Among the dozen short 
poems “Memory” and “The Lost Wife” seem to 
stand out as the best. Both poems are written in 
tender mood and with lyric simplicity. Neither 
can be quoted effectively, the mood depending 
upon the intactness of the poem. 

There are a number of poems in this collection 
to which one will not want to return, but there 
is enough and to spare to make it a significant 
volume of verse — a volume to treasure and to pass 
on to others with enthusiasm. 

The Complete Works of Shake- 
speare. Edited by George Lyman Kitt- 
redge. 1561 pp. Ginn and Co. $6.00. 

To issue all of the works of Shakespeare under 
the authoritative editorial supervision of Professor 
Kittredge in one durable and handy volume and 
at a reasonable price marks a moment of high 
achievement in American publishing. The present 
edition “includes all the plays and poems that are 
ascribed to him, in whole or in part, on satisfac- 
tory evidence.” The text has been determined by 
a fresh collation of the original editions and a 
liberal conservatism marks the acceptance of the 
conjectural emendations of modern scholarship. 
Here the penetrating scholarship of Professor Kitt- 
redge is evident. No liberties have been taken with 
the stage direction as they appear in the old texts, 
or with divisions into Acts and Scenes and “lo- 
cations.” Modern punctuation, however, has been 
employed. Each play is introduced by a brief criti- 
cal statement regarding the date of authorship and 
sources. The arrangement of the plays follows 
that of the folio used. The printing is clear and 
well spaced. Altogether it is a distinguished edi- 
tion, a tantalizing prerunner of the edition with 
modern punctuation upon which Professor Kit- 
tridge is now working. 

The Flowering of New England. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. 550 pp. E. P. Dutton 
and Co. $4.00. 

Sub-titled “A Literary History: 1815-1865” 
this volume introduces what the author intends 
to be a comprehensive history of American lit- 
erary culture, in several volumes. Mr. Brooks, 
however, does not write history in factual and 
chronological sequence. In the present interpretive 
study of literary New England his innumerable 
items taken from countless sources appear in fic- 
tional form and flowing narrative in lyhich his- 
toricity and imagination are artistically iqterwoven 
without statement of sources. The reader, there- 
fore, has no opportunity to test the author’s ac- 
curacyj there is no need to do so, Mr. Brooks can 
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be trusted with facts. As a critic he is entitled to 
his own evaluation and reading of the documents. 
It is a narrative not of individuals, so much, as 
of thoughts and feelings, of moods and ambitions, 
of a people’s sudden awareness of potentiality 
quickened into creativeness by George Ticknor 
upon his return from Europe, and the inspiration 
that came from his cargo of ideas. However cer- 
tain Philadelphia may have been that she was the 
Athens of America Boston was determined to be 
not only Sparta hut Athena as well~-Periclean 
Greece, no less. It is of this self-conscious Boston 
that the author mainly writes, beginning the story 
with the Boston of Gilbert Stuart, for many years 
its mentor and lion. Of Harvard in 1815 Mr. 
Brooks has much to say, Its standard of learning 
was not too lofty; the “Harvard indifference” re- 
sembled that of Oxford. Harvard was chiefly con- 
cerned with the mind as the root of character. The 
ideal is worth noting; 

“A clear, distinct mentality, a strong distaste 
for nonsense, steady composure, a calm and gen- 
tle demeanor, stability, good principles, intelli- 
gence, a habit of understatement, a slow and cau- 
tious way of reasoning, contempt for extravagance, 
vanity and affectation, kindness of heart, purity, 
decorum, profound affections, filial and paternal.” 
It was this type that Boston “celebrated in its 
marble busts.” 

In Boston, new and old, move the figures that 
Mr. Brooks selected as Illustrative of New Eng- 
land culture : Ticknor, Bancroft, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, Hawthorne, Alcott, Thoreau, Dana, 
Holmes, Lowell, i.e. Boston in the cultural sense, 
not the geographical. This was the scene of the 
New England “Renaissance.” or as Santayana has 
called it, “Indian summer.” Around these men and 
women who belonged to the literary elite came 
into being what Mr. Brooks likens to the Spengler 
“culture-cycle,” for tlie New England authors be- 
longed to a homogeneous community, intensely 
religious, simple, unwealthy, undiscovered by it- 
self, timid and shy at first but soon courageous 
to try the wings of imagination and thus to lose 
sense of home and neighborhood and acquire criti- 
cal understanding. It is of this New England mind 
tliat the author writes, more than of its voices, 
although much is said of them. 

The New England that was, and doubtless will 
never be again, had Boston as its dominating cul- 
ture center, just as Italy had Florence. In time 
Boston gave way before New York, tlie “world- 
city,” and today no one has the temerity to desig- 
nate any city as the Florence of America. The 
old Boston was one large family; there was pride 
of memory dating from the Revolution in which 
New England played 3 major role and the New 
Englanders were proud to be “heirs of the Revolu- 
tion.” The Puritan God-State was not forgotten. 
Calvinism remained strong. Where else were con- 


ditions so favorable for the birth and growth 
of a literary circle which is unique in the literary 
history of America? To read in detail of its mem- 
bers, their thoughts and efforts to define and pro- 
mote ideas is to read one of the most significant 
chapters in American history. 

The book is vast; it demands slow and thought- 
ful perusal, for it is not only a history of litera- 
ture but of American philosophy in its forma- 
tive period; but nowhere is it heavy or dull. 
Here is appreciation of literature and history with 
understanding, imagination, valuation and sensi- 
tive feeling expressed with beauty, wit, and often 
unforgettable phrase. 

HISTORY 

Napoleon and His Marshalls. By A. G. 

Macdonell. The Macmillan Co. 368 pp. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

It is commonly believed that battles and wars 
are won or lost by generals, an impression usual- 
ly stamped by the large place given to generals 
in popular histories. Without minimizing the sig- 
nificance and importance of the general attention 
needs to be focused upon his aides and upon 
those who carry out his directions. Upon these 
rests the arduous burden of putting plans into ac- 
tion and supervising their execution. Little space 
has been given to these field supervisors in the 
popular histories of military campaigns. Here, 
however, is a book that takes the reader behind 
the scenes, and one quickly becomes absorbed in 
the activities of men who in private life had 
been counts and princes, lawyers and merchants 
and manufacturers but now the support of a mas- 
ter strategist and later to be kings, viceroys, am- 
bassadors, governors and diplomats. Eighteen of 
such men served Napoleon in the beginning; eight 
were added subsequently. 

The author devotes his pages to episodes in 
.the careers of these marshals and makes dramati- 
cally vivid the military actions in wlilch they par- 
ticipated as Napoleon’s aides, although not always 
as obedient as the Emperor demanded. It was tlie 
marshals who demanded Napoleon’s abdication 
and one of them addressed the emperor in the 
intimate second personal singular: “It is thine own 
insatiable ambition, Thou hast sacrificed every- 
thing to it, even the happiness of France, 1 care 
no more for the Bourbons than I do for thee.” 
Most of the marshals, as stated, came from hum- 
ble walks in life. Their names are usually as- 
sociated with their later careers; Augereau, son of 
a working mason — Duke of Castiglione; Berna- 
dotte, gascon — King of Sweden; Bertheir, son of 
a surveying engineer — ^Prince of Neufchatel ; Bes- 
aieres, son of a surgeon — Duke of Istria; Brune, 
son of a lawyer; Davout, son of an officer — Duke 
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of Auerstadt; Latines, son of a peasant farmer — 
Duke of Montebello ; Lefebvre, son of a miUer — 
Duke of Danzig^; Macdonald, son of a soldier— 
Duke of Rarantoj Maxmont, son of an officer 
— ^Duke of Ragusa ; Massena, son of a tanner and 
soap manufacturer — Prince of Essling; Moncey, 
son of a lawyer — ^Duke of Conegliano ; Mortier, 
son of a farmer — ^Duke of Treviso; Murat, son 
of an inn-keeper — King Joachim I of Naples; 
Ney, son of a barrel-cooper — ^Prince of the Mos- 
kowa; Oudinot, son of. a brewer — Duke of Reg- 
gio; Soult, son of a lawyer — ^Duke of Dalmatia; 
Suchet, son of a silk manufacturer — ^Duke of 
Albufera; Victor, son of a soldier — Duke of 
Belluno. 

The book contains personal sketches of all the 
marshals, characterizations, personal and social 
and army incidents, lighted with humor and bit- 
ing criticism. Historically sound, as attested to by 
competent students, the book is a gripping human 
document that throws further light upon Napoleon 
and the human atoms that exploded Europe. The 
book is entertaining, informing and picturesque. 

Philippine Independence. By Grayson 
Kirk, 278 pp. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc. $2.50, 

Within the pages of this discussion are encom- 
passed the main facts regarding the movement 
for the independence of the Philippines — all ar- 
ranged in logical sequence by a master authority 
on the subject. Frankly designed as a “case study 
in the motivation of contemporary national 
policy,” it furnished an excellent sample of the 
tangled web of events and causes which lead to 
political action. 

Perusal of the first chapter entitled “Assuming 
the White Man’s Burden” convinces one that more 
than mere altruism was involved, when America, 
embarking on an “imperialistic” policy, chose to 
insist that Spain should cede the Philippines to 
America. Of course, it was declared from the be- 
ginning that the motive was one of interest in 
the welfare of a backward people, rather than of 
advantage to the conqueror. 

Under the favored position offered trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the United States ex- 
panded rapidly, and yet in this fact may be found 
one of the principal reasons why the United 
States had been persuaded recently to sign an act 
making provision for ultimate independence. In- 
ternal markets of citizens of the United States had 
brought about competition with imports from the 
Philippines. Under the pressure of blocs, such as 
farm groups and the American Federation of 
Labor, augmented by lobbyists and propaganda 
from the Philippine leaders themselves, sufficient 
pressure was brought upon Congress to grant 
their demands. The American Dairy interests, the 
cane and beet sugar growers, the Cuban sugar 
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Interests, the manufacturers of cordage, the cotton 
seed interests, and the patriotic societies, coupled 
with the willing aid of senators and congressmen 
attentive and subservient to these groups, were 
able to force action. 

By the terms of the agreement for independ- 
ence economic arrangements were made which 
will make American withdrawal effective when a 
sufficiently stable government has been established. 
Gradually the special advantages which have been 
enjoyed will be withdrawn. 

The author brings the whole movement for 
independence into question, and suggests a revi- 
sion of its principles. He shows cogently that the 
islands will be unable, in all probability, to gain 
elsewhere the trade that will be lost in America, 
and that the industry of the country will be 
strangled because of the ill-founded fears of the 
American groups. While he commends the con- 
stitution which has been adopted by the Filipinos, 
he questions whether the stage of education at 
which the island residents have arrived is suf- 
ficiently high to carry on successfully the task of 
democratic government. He sees the problem of 
Japanese expansion as a distinct possibility. Japan 
may be forced to find new areas for her popula- 
tion, and may look with favor upon the Philip- 
pines which furnish a potential land supply, and 
who furnish in large quantities the lumber she so , 
much needs. In view of the dangers and difficulties 
involved the author is convinced that the United 
States must continue to discharge the obligation 
which she assumed when she took over the Islands. 
A semi-protectorate would, he thinks, meet the 
situation. The author hopes that the existing act 
may be reformed in accordance with the concrete 
suggestions which he makes. 

The text is supplemented by President Hoover’s 
Veto Message, the Tydings-McDuffie Act, passed 
in 1934, and the Constitution of the Philippines. 
The latter has many ideas abstracted from the 
fundamental law of the United States, but has also 
many more liberal clauses some of which are 
thought by the author to be an improvement upon 
our own. 

All in all this is a vigorous and informative 
discussion of a national problem fraught with 
great significance to the future interest of the 
United States and the world. The text is well 
documented. The case is well made. Those inter- 
ested in matters of public policy will do well to 
examine this argument carefully. 

Swish of the Kris. By Vic Hurley. 301 
pp, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. $3.00. 

Vic Hurley has specialized in writing about the 
Southern Philippine Islands. Recently his South- 
east of Zamboanga was reviewed in these columns. 
In contrast with his earlier books, this new volume 
is an historical study. And now, when the United 
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States is about to withdraw from the Islands, the 
book is of especial interest. 

This is a tale of almost four centuries of strug- 
gle against the conquistadores of Spain climaxed 
by seventeen years of guerilla warfare waged by 
the Moros against the American forces. It is a 
compelling narrative giving accurate data about 
their customs, system of slavery, dowry and wed- 
ding rites, their methods of warfare, their religion, 
and their burial customs, 

No tale of adventure exceeds these thrilling 
accounts of battle, of deeds of heroism, of those 
who run Amuk. Grim tales of fighting arc found 
side by side with milder tales of family life and 
romance. The Mohammedan is convinced that if 
he dies fighting, he is assured of an early entrance 
into the presence of Allah. Both Spaniard and 
American were amazed at the ferocity of his on- 
slaughts and at his devil-may-care courage. His 
indomitable courage in fighting springs from this 
belief. The Kris was a full match for the Toledo 
Blade of the Spaniard, and furnished sturdy resist- 
ance to the American Krag rifle. To the author 
“the Moros are a grand people. . . . Every one 
of them is valiant. There never was a Moro who 
was afraid to die. Death in the field of battle is a 
privilege. . . .” 

Few of US in America have given thought to 
the fact that we, as a nation, have Mohammedan 
wards, that we condone a system of slavery among 
them, and that of all who have ruled them, Amer- 
ica Is the only nation which has ever won their 
confidence, albeit with strong measures in the be- 
ginning. The granting of independence to Spain 
is fraught with serious forebodings, and there is 
anxiety over the effect that an attempted rule by 
the Filipinos will have upon the Moros. The 
author believes, and seems to have good reason 
for his view, that the Moros will resist the change 
of masters, and that rebellion and the “Swish of 
the Kris” will again be heard (and felt) in the 
land. Being the first complete history of the 
Mohammedan Moros, this is a volume of exceed- 
ing interest to the historian as well as to the 
general reader. The Lawarn Code is printed in 
full, an intensely illuminating document, when 
considered as the constitution of the backward 
people. A dramatic book of warfare and adven- 
ture, it is authentic history. Particularly interest- 
ing are the accounts of the governorships of Gen- 
eral Leonard and Brigadier General John J. Persh- 
ing. The latter secured the experience and recog- 
nition, which were to bring him to the fore in the 
course of the World War. 

The writer has the gift of colorful and dra- 
matic phrase, A vivid and imaginative style raises 
the account from a prosaic historical narrative to 
the heights of intense pageant and drama. It is 
both informative and exciting. 


The Renaissance. By F. Funck-Bren- 

tano. 320 pp. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

So many books have been written on the 
Renaissance movement and on its particular 
phases that the well informed reader may be per- 
mitted to doubt that in a single, comparatively 
small volume important additional material is 
likely to be found on the period as a whole. The 
present volume is notable not because it adds to 
the rich fund of knowledge about Europe’s Golden 
Age but because the author with consummate 
artistry has portrayed the Renaissance against a 
social as well as cultural background, and there- 
by made vividly dramatic the numerous scenes 
and episodes in and through which the humanis- 
tic ideals found expression. It would have been 
correct to entitle the book, “The Story of the 
Renaissance.” Here is pageantry so colorful and 
varied that the reader will find it difficult not 
to complete the reading in one sitting. First is the 
Scene of the Gothic Night, a brief kaleidoscope 
of the ninth and tenth centuries. Then appear two 
figures, Columbus and Copernicus, followed by a 
group of bankers and speculators, among them 
Ambrose Hochstiidter, the Fuggers, and the 
Medici. It is made clear that these bankers and 
merchant speculators were directly responsible for 
the revival of art and learning through their gen- 
erous purchases of objects of art, paintings and 
manuscripts. The portraits of the Fuggers and the 
Medici are unforgettable, Of more than passing 
interest is the account of Humanism and its rela- 
tion to the church. Popes and priests alike almost 
foresook the sacred scriptures while they preached 
and wrote in the spirit and vocabulary of the 
Greek and Roman classics. They prayed to Jupi- 
ter and to Zeus. Erasmus murmured, “Saint Socra- 
tes, pray for us.” Earlier Christianity had been 
almost destroyed by Mani; now Cicero and Virgil 
became the prophets, and the wonder is that the 
church did not wholly become a revival of Greek 
and Roman theology and philosophy. 

The author deals realistically with the popes 
and shows how public opinion of the times sanc- 
tioned nepotism and complacently viewed papal 
intrigues for temporal power. The popes were 
expected to take care of their families, “This was 
exactly the doctrine of the contemporaries of 
Alexander VI and Julius II, The first act of 
every new pope was to provide for the aggran- 
dizement of his own kin. They were not actuated 
in this by motives of favoritism only, but of 
policy, as a means of fortifying their own author- 
ity and facilitating their government by a con- 
centration of power in the hands of their own 
circle.” Lorenzo de’ Medici remonstrated with In- 
nocent VIII in T489 in a revealing letter; 

“Others have not waited so long as Your Holi- 
ness to play the Pope; they wasted no time on nice 
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points of honesty. Your Holiness Is not only free 
before God and man to act as you will, but your 
very restraint may be misinterpreted and used 
against you. Devotion and duty combine to com- 
pel me to warn Your Holiness that as a man is 
immortal and a Pope is only what he makes him- 
self, his personal dignity cannot be bequeathed: 
his only patrimony is the honours and gifts he 
can bestow in his lifetime.” 

Three of the popes' are discussed at length: 
Sixtus IV, Alexander VI and Julius II. Strange 
characters and stranger symbols of righteousness 
and holiness, The chapters on “The Concordat,” 
"The Reformation,” and “Catherine dei Medici” 
should delight Hollywood’s beat scenario writers. 

The Renaissance is essentially a gallery of por- 
traits in which the meaning and significance of 
the period are so graphically interpreted that one 
needs no lengthy exposition of its philosophy. The 
author writes in popular vein but his numerous 
documentations leave no doubt that here is a 
scholarly study, as well. For student and layman 
the book is invaluable as a source of facta which 
illumine many pages of history. 

Washington and His Aides-De-Camp. 
By Emily Stone Whitely. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Co, 217 pp. $2.50. 

Between this volume and Nafoleon and His 
Marshals (reviewed in this issue) there are inter- 
esting similarities and differences, Like Napoleon’s 
marshals Washington’s aides came from humble 
origins. While their careers could not eventuate 
in kingdoms, principalities and duchies most of 
them became famous: Alexander Hamilton and 
John Trumbull, for example. Some of them were 
destined to become ancestors of distinguished Vir- 
ginia families: Edmund Randolph, Peter Presley 
Thornton and Peregrine Fitzhugh. Unlike the 
marshals of Napoleon all of Washington’s "family” 
came to him as very young men, barely twenty 
years old, and, unlike the French marshals, they 
remained loyal to their commander to the end of 
their careers. Some of them left the service early; 
others died of wounds; others were Washington’s 
companions after he retired as Commander-in- 
Chief. Among the many facts revealed in this 
book one stands forth as unforgettable: Washing- 
ton’s deep gratitude for the loyal and efficient 
services rendered him by ])is aides. The author 
writes: “When General Washington in his address 
spoke of the peculiar services and distinguished 
merits of the Gentlemen who had been attached 
to his person during the war, recommending them 
to the favorable patronage of Congress, the paper 
he was holding shook so that he was obliged to 
support it with both hands; *It was Impossible 
the choice of confidential officers to compose my 


family should have been more fortunate.’ ” 

The author writes anecdotally. One fi.nds here 
the scenes in which Arnold lived and from which 
he rushed into the completion of his treachery. 
The story of young Varick’s implication as Arn- 
old’s secretary and the role of madwoman played 
by Mrs. Arnold are graphically related. Varick 
was never accused but he requested trial, was ac- 
quitted of all suspicion, and later became Wash- 
ington’s recording secretary responsible for the 
writing of the history of the campaigns. Simply 
and tersely written the brief accounts of Wash- 
ington’s aides throw new light on Washington 
and the enormous burdens that rested upon his 
shoulders, not the least of which was the indiffer- 
ence of Congress and the consequent lack of funds 
for the campaigns. Here the human side of Revo- 
lution is sharply etched. No small part of Washing- 
ton’s success lay in his ability to choose the right 
kind of man for the most delicate and confidential 
mission. 

PHILOSOPHY 

A Message from Arunachala. By Paul 
Brunton. 223 pp, E. P. Dutton and Co, 
$1.75. 

Into the midst of frenzied living comes this 
thoughtful and quieting message from Red Mount 
or The Hill of the Holy Beacon in India. In- 
spired by the last of the Maharishees, Mr. Brunton 
here records what he wrote far from the snarling 
pack of humanity. The little book comments on 
such ordinary things as politics, business, society, 
the world crisis, religion, intellect, music, soli- 
tude and leisure, happiness, suffering, the self, 
The writing is so simple, direct; the thoughts so 
placid that at first one may feel that the message 
is quite ordinary and even trite. But often one 
meets with such reflections as the following; “Al- 
though I work harder than the average man, I 
have a great sympathy for a man who was observed 
to sit for hours on a log of timber in Florida, 
When asked about his occupation, he calmly 
answered that he could spare no time to work. 
Was he busy communing with his Over self? Who 
knows what rich reward he gained from his 
silent soliloquies?” The author gives a new beati- 
tude; “Blessed is the man who has found his own 
self.” Under religion comes this flash; “The sci- 
entist has begun to strip away the disguise of this 
universe, and to scent the presence of its Creator.” 
One can easily understand “Pleasure is our easy 
substitute for Happiness.” This epigram is meaty: 
“The few write for posterity, the many for pros- 
perity.” Another offers; “The anxious-browed 
have no other support than prudence ; the spiritu- 
ally-minded, providence.” It is, therefore, the 
kind of book that might be read at a Sunday- 
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evening fireside j at chapel exercises or by one- 
self in the center of the storm. How much of the 
wisdom is the author’s and how much of it India’s 
need not be measured. The well of wisdom does 
not reveal the springs that give it life. 

Mainland. By Gilbert Seldes. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 443 pp. $3.00. 

To Mr. Seldes America is a pluralistic land of 
uncertainties. It rejects the One-God-State and all 
finalities and perfections. In Mainland he attempts 
to discover the meaning of this elusive America, 
not so much for himself as for the world. The 
reader will find him critically loyal to American in- 
stitutions, There is here no overt or subtle propa- 
ganda for any international system but a frank 
charge against abusive capitalism. The author in 
common with any observant transcontinental trav- 
eler who has passed through scores of smaller 
cities and towns in the middle west believes that 
the safety of America can best be guarded by the 
people in the Mississippi valley where the simple 
standards of American life are still maintained. 
In the author’s credo are such articles of faith as 
Democracy, the superiority of the common man 
over the intellectual, the support of the engineer 
in his attack upon capitalist and servile laborer, 
large scale production, the independence of Amer- 
ican literature and ait, and the desirability of 
improved change if thereby can be restored to 
Americans “their sense of freedom, their sense of 
endless possibilities, their right to work for what 
they want.” He believes that when the middle 
class rises to defend its liberties in terms of Ameri- 
can conditions and opportunities new powers will 
be revealed, for it was this class that fought for 
liberty in the eighteenth century. Both the revo- 
lutionary movement and the sense of despair upon 
which it rests were given to the American people 
by the forefathers who had faith that on this 
continent a new sovereignty could be established, 
without crown or throne, but firmly rooted in the 
individual’s right to rule himself. 

Mr. Seldes does not believe in any entangling 
alliances with the Ideologies of present-day Eur- 
ope. Americans must define their own destiny. The 
major problem of the hour, as he senses it, is how 
to enable our people to understand that liberty 
comes not automatically but creatively; “it is 
something that men create in their own time by 
their own efforts because they need it to be satis- 
fied in their own lives.” 

Mainland is provocative and informing. The 
American scene is reviewed: art, literature, capi- 
talism, democracy, government, history, industry, 
intellectual interests, movies, radio, religion, sec- 
tional emphases. Men and women who have con- 
tributed to the present America are discussed; 
such men as Irving Berlin, Van Wyck Brooks, 
Henry Ford, Theodore Dreiser, Hoover, Theo- 


dore and Franklin Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
Santayana. Clear-eyed evaluations of fascism and 
communism guide the reader to an understanding 
of the meaning and implications and applications 
of these social philosophies. All of this, and much 
more, is expressed in lucid and often brilliant sen- 
tences. It is a book for the general intelligent 
reader who seeks to know more definitely what 
America means. Mr. Seldes may not be altogether 
right, but one knows what he thinks and Main- 
land is a sharply focused view of a nation and 
culture little understood at home or abroad. Here 
is something definite to consider. One American 
has spoken straight from the shoulder in behalf of 
faith in our national endowment to preserve and 
invest what is distinctly our own, without help 
from a distorted and deluded Europe. 

Obiter Scripta. By George Santayana. 
Edited by Justus Buchler and Benjamin 
Schwartz. 319 pp. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

The incidental writings of George Santayana 
have been assembled chronologically from the 
author’s scattered lectures, essays and reviews over 
a period of thirty years. The editors, with the 
author’s approval, h.ave made a few deletions of 
inessential matter. They h.ave compiled a long 
list of Santayana’s writings, a task that many will 
deeply appreciate. The author’s Preface is wholly 
charming: “The selection shows the editors’ real 
sympathy with the latent impulses of my mind; 
and at the same time these occasional effusions 
probably reveal more clearly than my formal 
works the mental climate in which I have lived. 
Fancy peeps out somewhat timidly in one or two 
places; but other passages, I fear, betray how 
much I have suffered from a slack education, con- 
flicting traditions, deadening social pressure, aca- 
demic lumber, and partisan heat about false prob- 
lems. That pure philosophy to which I was 
wedded by nature from the beginning, the ortho- 
dox human philosophy spoken of in one of these 
papers, has never had time to break through and 
show all its native force, pathos, and simplicity. 
I ought to have begun where I have ended.” The 
reader, however, will smilingly shake his head in 
negation. 

The present collection Includes a sweeping 
variety of topics: “The Two Itlealisms,” “What 
is Aesthetics,” “Hamlet,’’ “Plotinus and the Na- 
ture of Evil,” “The Indomitable Individual,” 
“Philosophical Heresy,” "Literal and Symbolic 
Knowledge,” “Penitent Art,” “The Unknow- 
able,” "Some Meanings of the Word Is,” 
“Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics,” “Overheard 
in Seville,” “An Aesthetic Soviet,” “Proust on 
Essences,” “Ultimate Religion.” To review any 
one or all of them would require far more space 
than can here be allotted. Suffice that it is a re- 
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vealing- book. Brief mention, however, should be 
made of two of the selections because of Mr. 
Santayana’s references thereto in his letter to the 
editors. One of these “Some Meanings of the 
Word Is” he states contains his whole philosophy 
in a very clear and succinct form. The others 
“The Unknowable” and “Ultimate Religion” he 
considers his best works both in style and sweet 
reasonableness. 

In the essay on the meaning of “Is” seven dis- 
tinct meanings of the word are briefly noted; 
identity (A is A). Here Santayana refers to his 
well-known doctrine of “essences” by which he 
means “any ideal or formal nature, anything al- 
ways necessarily identical with itself.” Essences, 
then are unchanging •, “essences can be exchanged, 
not changed.” Is means also equivalence {aqua is 
ea«), i.e. words and sensations may signify the 
same thing in many ways. Definition is a third 
meaning, but definitions do not reveal essences. 
Predication, such as, the wine is red, is a loose 
statement. No object is any one of its qualities. 
Existence is noted by “is” but this means a place 
in the flux of things. Is can not here designate 
essence. Is may mean actuality and then applies 
to spiritual reality. Finally “Is” may mean der- 
ivation but again when we say, this is a spark, 
we simply mean that a point of light has come 
from a source which is not stated. Of these mean- 
ings Santayana adheres only to “Is” as expressing 
the reality of essences revealed by intuition. 

In “The Unknowable” the meaning of essences 
appears even more clearly, as in the following 
quotation: “what exists is the substance at work, 
and this substance is never an idea hypostatized. 
It is prior to all ideas and descriptions of it, the 
object that in their rivalry they are endeavoring 
to report truly.” Elsewhere in the essay we note 
the role of faith in intuition. “The knowledge 
that mankind claims and rejoices in . . . consists 
in information about removed facts, intuitively 
undiscoverable. To a mortal creature, hounded by 
fate, and not merely engaged in seraphic contem- 
plation, absent things are the things important to 
know; it is they that have created us, and can 
now feed or entice us; it is they that our mortal 
nature hangs upon and looks to with respect. 

To those who seek for a clear statement of 
Santayana’s conception of religion the following 
quotation from “Ultimate Religion” will suffice. 
That it has deep significance will be realized by 
not a few: “For we recognize universal power, 
and respect it, since on it we depend for our ex- 
istence and fortunes. We look also with unfeigned 
and watchful allegiance towards universal truth, 
in which all the works of power are eternally de- 
fined and recorded ; since in so far as we are able 
to discover it, the truth raises all things for us 
into the light, into the language of spirit. And, 
finally, when power takes the form of life, and 
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begins to circle about and pursue some type of 
perfection, spirit in us necessarily loves these 
perfections, since spirit is aspiration become con- 
scious, and they are the goals of life: and in so 
far as any of these goals of life can be defined or 
attained anywhere, even only in prophetic fancy, 
they become glory, or become beauty, and spirit 
in us necessarily worships them; not the troubled 
glories and brief perfections of this world only, 
but rather that desired perfection, that eternal 
beauty, which lies sealed in the heart of each liv- 
ing thing.” 

By their selections, and orderly arrangement, 
the editors bring to the reader a progressive reve- 
lation of Santayana’s thoughts in these beams 
which radiate from his personality. The book is a 
treasure chest of wisdom. 

Readikgs in the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. The 
Century Catholic College Texts. A. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. 809 pp. 

The 738 readings in this source book were 
chosen from Catholic and non-Catbolic sources 
and have here been organized in a manner that 
deserves unstinted praise. This feature of organ- 
ization alone raises the book to an eminence far 
beyond others in its class. The Contents section is 
thirty-one pages long and here each of the read- 
ings is listed numerically, first, under the main 
title of the section, and, secondly, under its divi- 
sional sub-head, as well as according to its specific 
title and author. Consequently the scope of the 
book is given panoramic outline in the Contents 
and each desired reading may quickly be located. 
The classification-skeleton is admirably con- 
structed. Thus under “The Philosophy and the 
Science of Education” appear the sub-titles: 
“What is Philosophy i” “What is the Science of 
Education ? ” “The Relationship of the Science and 
the Philosophy of Education,” “Science and Phi- 
losophy as Supplementary,” “Science and Philoso- 
phy as Opposed,” “Special Need for a Philosophy 
of Education,” and “Trends and Current Issues.” 
Each reading is given a summarizing title, as, 
“The Comprehensive and Systematic Knowledge,” 
“Philosophy is Completely Unified Knowledge,” 
“The Speculative and Critical Function of Phi- 
losophy,” “Philosophy, a Theory of Life.” The 
author and his assistant here reveal themselves 
as meticulous and scholarly compilers. 

Moreover the book is not a mere fotfouri but 
the result of a careful analysis of the nature of 
education and of the educational process viewed 
statistically and dynamically, and the relation be- 
tween education and the fundamental social insti- 
tutions. The author writes wisely when he states ; 
'‘I think a philosophy of education would gain 
greatly if all the sources of an interpretation of 
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life were utilized. Thia is particularly true of lit- 
erature. 1 began this book with the idea of using 
literature as a source of a philosophy of educa- 
tion. I wanted to use more works from contem- 
porary literature, but that did not prove to be 
feasible. In any case, the principle is fairly well 
illustrated by the use of some of the major and 
minor English classics. Neither students nor teach- 
ers should feel that their exclusive intellectual 
pabulum should be books on pedagogy but that 
every field of human experience and of human 
knowledge is potential grist for the mill.” Here 
is a point of view that has been signally ignored 
in the development of educational philosophy. 

As the product of a Catholic scholar much 
space is given to Catholic sources but the author 
well comments: “I always believed that our edu- 
cational scholarship should consult all available 
sources. Catholics should not neglect non-Catho- 
lic sources, nor should non-Catholics neglect or 
disregard Catholic sources.” To this we heartily 
agree. One finds that the authors most frequently 
quoted are Nicholas Murray Butler, John Dewey, 
Ross Finney, MacVannel, Pius XI i but among 
others included are Bagley, Coffman, Colvin, 
Emerson, Freeman, Goethe, Horne, William 
James, Kilpatrick, Locke, John Stuart Mill, Peata- 
lozzi, Plato, Rousseau, Ruskin, Thorndike, as 
well as Thomas Aquinas. The list is cosmopoli- 
tan. Among the topics given the largest amount 
of space are "Alms of Education,” “Catholics,” 
"Character,” "Christ,” "Christian,” “Church” 
(Catholic), "Civilization,” "Community,” “Cul- 
ture,” “Curriculum,” "Democracy,” “Environ- 
ment,” “Evolution,” “Experience,” “Family,” 
"Financing Education,” "Free Will,” “God,” 
“Guidance,” “Heredity,” “Home,” “Ideal,” "Indi- 
vidual,” “Industry,” “Infancy,” “Learning,” 
“Man,” “Methods,” “Mind,” “Morality,” “Na- 
ture,” “Personality,” “Philosophy of Life,” 
“Plasticity,” "Potentiality,” “Psychology,” 
“Race,” “Religion,” “School,” "Science,” 
“Self,” “Social Inheritance,” “Society,” “State,” 
“Tests,” “Values,” “Vocation,” "Waste,” 
“Will,” as well as “Education,” “Philosophy of 
Education,” and “Philosophy.” 

The non-Cathollc will find here important 
quotations presenting the Catholic views on edu- 
cation but in no sense is the book, for this reason, 
unsuitable for general use. There is here a schol- 
arly survey of educational thought that should 
be known to educator and teacher alike. Addi- 
tional material from oriental literature would 
have interested this reviewer and others who re- 
cently have studied the orientals’ valuation of 
education. The book as it is, however, is superior 
and merits a place in all courses on the philoso- 
phy of education, whether in Catholic schools or 
not. Too much can not be said in praise of page 
Composition and the printing. 


The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy. 
By Etienne Gilson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 490 pp. $3.50- 

The twenty lectures delivered by the author 
on the Gilford Foundation at the University of 
Aberdeen in 1931 and 193Z are here published 
as the defense of the thesis that mediaeval philoso- 
phy is ■par excellence a Christian philosophy and 
not an application of Aristotelian and Platonic 
concepts to the metaphysics of theology. In the 
sense that the Middle Ages evolved a philosophy 
sufficiently independent to deserve the attribute 
nnediaeval, as distinguished from ancient or mod- 
ern, many writers have questioned the accuracy of 
such classification. The author faced the difficult 
task of proving the existence of this philosophy as 
a system of thought quite distinct from theology, 
and the even mote difficult one of making clear 
that this philosophy has its roots not only in 
Christian concepts but profoundly in Jewish 
ideas of the nature of God and man. The lectures 
converge to the conclusion that “the Middle Ages 
produced, besides a Christian literature and a 
Christian art as everyone admits, this very Chris- 
tian philosophy which is a matter of dispute.” 
The author posits that “the spirit of mediaeval 
philosophy is the spirit of Christianity penetrat- 
ing the Greek tradition, working within it, draw- 
ing out of it certain views of the world, a Wei- 
tanschauung, specifically Christian.” The signifi- 
cance of the author’s thesis is not limited to an 
interpretation of Augustine, Bernard, Bonaventure, 
Duns Scotus, and Thomas Aquinas, but, by impli- 
cation, to an evaluation of modern philosophy, as 
well, in so far as the latter is a descendant of the 
former. In other words, it is of interest to study 
the major systems of philosophic thought as a 
fusion of Hebraic, Hellenic and Christian con- 
cepts. 

It is necessary to follow the author’s argument 
openmindedly for he bases the defense of his thesis 
on the doctrine of revelation and in so doing 
places revelation on a par with reason as the 
sourse of philosophic concepts. Thus the super- 
natural element, i,e. revelation, qualifies as a 
witness to the soundness of reasoning. The super- 
natural fashions the structure of Cliristian philoso- 
phy. The author, therefore, calls Christian “every 
philosophy which, although keeping the two or- 
ders formally distinct, nevertheless Considers the 
Christian revelation as an indispensable auxiliary 
to reason,” Again, “to reveal in liistory the pres- 
ence of an influence exerted on the development 
of metaphysics by the Christian revelation would 
be to demonstrate so to speak experimentally, the 
reality of Christian philosophy.” 

In this necessarily brief review it is impos- 
sible to trace all the evidence that the author 
commands. Suffice that reference be made to the 
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concept of substance or being. He examines the 
Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions of God and 
finds that in neither is God viewed as pure being, 
i.e. as the only God, absolute, immutable, the 
source of all. Plato’s Demiurge of the Timaeus 
is only one of many gods. Aristotle directed in his 
will that there should be erected at Stagira two 
marble statues, one to Zeus Soter and the other 
to Athene Soteira. Aristotle is shown to have 
been a pluralist in the citation, “We must not 
ignore the question whether we have to suppose 
one such substance or more than one, and if the 
latter, how many?” Not from Greek philosophy, 
the author concludes, came the concept of the 
absolute and only God. The concept came from 
Moses in the reference to Jahve as the “I am.” 
And Moses could not have borrowed it for no- 
where in ancient thought does this concept appear 
except first in Exodus. It came to Moses through 
revelation. 

Employing the comparative historical method 
throughout the author examines the concepts of 
analogy, causality and finality, Christian op- 
timism, the glory of God, providence, anthro- 
pology, personalism, knowledge, intellect, love, 
free-will, law and morality and conscience, and 
finds that all of them derive from Judeo-Christian 
sources and become the frame-work, and in no 
small measure, the content of mediaeval philos- 
ophy. And its point of view would later affect 
the development of profane philosophy. 

Toward the end of his absorbing study the 
author considers the philosophy of history in the 
Middle Ages and here notes that the Augustinian 
view of the world as an unfolding awareness of 
the being of God with the Kingdom of God as 
the sublime end and consummation was generally 
accepted. Man is an intermediary between God 
and nature, i.e. he is neither but is in a state of 
becoming, moving from instant to instant to- 
ward self-realization, and this becoming is a 
manifestation of universal unfolding toward the 
flowering of divine purpose. 

The reader will find in this book a masterly 
exposition couched in impeccable style, copiously 
documented but smoothly flowing as the author 
advances his argument. Aside from proving his 
thesis the author contributes invaluable interpre- 
tations based upon the careful exegesis of original 
sources, and thereby illuminates a long period of 
thinking which hitherto has been either ignored 
or deemed insignificant in the history of philos- 
ophy. 

TRAVEL 

The Southern Gates of Arabia. By 
Freya Stark. Illustrated. 327 pp. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. $ 3 . 75 - 

Those who will “discover” Freya stark in 
her present and latest book will probably look 
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up her earlier book on Persia, and those who 
have already made her acquaintance through 
reading “Valleys of the Assassins” will certainly 
not fail to read “Southern Gates to Arabia,” For 
here is no ordinary traveler and no ordinary 
writer of travel books. Being the only woman, 
among four men, who has been honored with the 
Burton Medal by the Royal Asiatic Society would 
be distinction enough, but there has been added 
to the qualities of the scientific traveler and ad- 
venturer in this unusual person the gifts and 
skills of the literary practitioner with the happy 
result that not only has science been enriched by 
her explorations in far countries but the arts 
as well. It would seem that whatever Miss Stark 
undertakes distinction in one form or another 
were destined to mark her accomplishment. Only 
two other women have made the difficult journey 
through the Hadhramaut in Southern Arabia and 
she is the first to go there alone. 

Looking at the picture of Sa’id, standing 
among the rocks like a little black devil, one is 
not likely to envy this intrepid little English- 
woman — “I am only five foot two” — ^her experi- 
ence of crossing the bleak, rugged wastes of 
mountain, plateau and walled valley with only 
beduin for companions, but Miss Stark saw Sa’id 
as “a gay and friendly little bearded man, with 
full lips and a straight nose and low forehead, 
horizontally wrinkled, from which his woolly 
curls were tied back in a girlish way with a 
broad, ragged band round his head.” It was 
the same with the rest of those seven or eight 
beduin, each of whom is vividly described, not 
as strange devil-like creatures, but as individuals 
with the same likeable, or unlikeable, qualities to 
be found in the personalities of other human be- 
ings. But one does not learn these things by 
insisting, as other “Nasara” had done, on living 
apart from them. “I have often felt before,” Miss 
Stark says, “that to sit over the fire with one’s 
fellows in the evening, when the work is over 
and the talking begins, is the only sure way of 
keeping harmony and friendship.” Wherein this 
intelligent and democratic woman reveals one 
important secret of her success in penetrating the 
fastnesses of strange countries and strange per- 
sonalities. 

We learn in an engaging introduction that it 
was the writings of an old sea captain that in- 
spired her to undertake this journey through the 
Hadhramaut, the land where since time immemo- 
rial frankincense has been gathered and sent 
along the old trade routes by Arab camelmen 
to places and ports far and near. Only the people 
here, and no others among the Arabians, could 
look upon the incense tree, the tree that bears 
gum that varies in colour “from clouded tears 
of amber, or jade green pale and luminous as 
moonlight, to a pebbly mixture brown as the bed 
of a Dartmoor stream.” The ancient caravan 
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route, for control of -wliich great empires fought 
and fell, is dead now and the key city of Shabwa 
and the port of Cana long since deserted and 
buried under sand — “the Arab sailing fleets, 
whose shapes are as ancient as these invisible 
buried ruins, pass unwittingly by the market of 
ghosts, hugging the twisted volcanic share when 
the monsoon drops to winter quiet, on their way 
to the wharves of Aden. . . . Here in sheds 
dim with aromatic dust and impalpable spicy 
perfume, where pale bars of sunlight lie on the 
half-transparent gums, women bend their veiled 
heads over the shallow baskets, and with small 
hennaed fingers sort out the various grades.” 

Although illness prevented the attainment of 
Miss Stark’s final objective — a visit to the site 
where the buried city of Shabwa lies — the account 
of her varied experiences from Aden to Makalla 
and thence up the Wadi to Shibam leaves nothing 
to be desired on the part of the reader. Here sure- 
ly is as rich an assortment of travel experiences, 
made so by sensitive perceptions and a rare ability 
to record them, as one could hope to find in a 
year’s reading. Whether slie is watcliing a soli- 


tary dhow riding at anchor “her spars and deli- 
cate tracery tremulously reflected,” an approach- 
ing honri at night “swishing like a black shark 
in the pather of the moonlight,” or looking out 
from her window upon “the living browns and 
fawns of camels couched in circles”^ — whatever 
the picture may be it comes to instant and palpi- 
tant life under the sure, swift strokes of the 
artist. 

And there is always the warm, human touch, 
the delicately perceptive attention to the small 
unnoticed details of life as well as a beautiful 
awareness of her physical surroundings. Visiting 
a mean little school in Fuwa she observed the 
small boys sitting in the half-darkness “some 
reading and some pretending to read” and in the 
doorway “their negro teacher aired his naked 
torso and short white beard, benevolent and 
pleased with the hum of learning.” In one of the 
better schools in Makalla all the children “could 
produce a welcoming poem, uttered with tlie ap- 
propriate gestures and more or less acute signs 
of misery, but with an obvious feeling for social 
obligations behind it.” 


The best of a book is not the thought which it contains , but the 
thought which it suggests: just as the charm of nmsic dwells not in 
the tones hut in the echoes of our hearts. — Oliver W. Holmes 
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Breed, Frederick S. “The Liberal Group in 
Education.” Educational Administration and 
Supervision. 22:321-330. May, 1936. 

An evaluation of the claims of radicals espe- 
cially as regards projects and activities. 

“The popular partial truth. Education is life, 
is not equivalent to the proposition, Life is educa- 
tion. If life were education, why have educa- 
tors.?” 

Such doctrines as “freedom of expression,” the 
“abrogation of discipline,” and “curriculum con- 
struction by the pupil are logical corollaries” of 
a radical outlook. The last is considered the 
choice of the “fanatic frenzies.” Both “subjects” 
and “projects” have a place in the school cur- 
riculum. The true liberal uses both. 

Briggs, Thos. H. “What Curriculum Organiza- 
tion for Secondary Schools? ” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. 22:265, April, 
1936. 

The curriculum will be made on the basis of 
“goals of democracy.” It “cannot be made in- 
cidentally by teachers restricted by their training 
and by the demands of their daily duties but by 
' central body of experts.” It will be a new 
juries of units with real importance in the social 
order. 

CoNANT, James B. “The University Tradition in 
America — Yesterday and Tomorrow.” School 
and Society. 44:385-391. September 26, 1936. 
There are four ultimate sources of strength in 
a university: (a) “the cultivation of learning for 
its own sake”; (b) “the general educational 
stream of the liberal arts” ; (c) “the educational 
stream which makes possible the professions”; and 
(d) “the never failing river of student life carry- 
ing all the power that comes from the gregarious 
impulses of human beings.” 

The picture of the university is bound up with 
preserving the proper balance between these four 
ingredients. 

Cooper, Alice Cecelia. “Writing the School 
Pageant.” Education. 57:8-14. September, 
193d. 

Here are specific directions for construction 
of the pageant, from the selection of the theme, 
through the selection of materials, to a conclu- 
sion in writing and presentation. An excellent 


bibliography is of distinct value to one who as- 
pires to authorship in this field. 

The author of the article is a seasoned teacher 
of English on its creative side, and is herself 
the writer of a number of stimulating articles. 

Hutchens, Robert M. “The Confusion in 
Higher Education.” Harper's Magazine. 173: 
44.9-458. October, 1936. 

Causes of the confusion are: love of money 
(the service-station conception of a university; 
the attempt to teach undergraduates and gradu- 
ates in the same institution are results of the 
scramble for money) ; a confused notion of de- 
mocracy (with a confused notion of democratic 
control) ; and an erroneous notion of progress 
(which creates an anti-intellectual university) . 

Janeway, Ehot. “Modern Life and Cloistered 
Oxford.” Travel. 67:16-19 S. October, 1936. 
In the old Oxford, Shelley found “Learning 
sitting very comfortably in an easy chair, and 
sleeping so soundly that no one can wake her.” 

The town itself has changed under the im- 
pact of a large motor industry, and by an in- 
vasion of her seclusion. 

Students pledge themselves, “under no cir- 
cumstances” to take up arms or to wage war. 
Students join communist clubs. Degrees are con- 
ferred upon industrial magnates. The modern 
world is making itself felt. 

Judd, Charles H. “This Era of Uncertainty in 
Education.” School and Society. 44:353-360. 
September 19, 1936. 

The main uncertainties are: (a) with re- 
gard to the desirability of universal education 
above the elementary level; (b) whether or not 
vocational education is as valuable as cultural; 
and (c) whether the organization and methods 
in subject matter now dominant, will be retained. 

Because old adjustments are obsolete and new 
ones unmade, confusion and turmoil result. “So- 
cial invention and courageous initiative are de- 
manded.” Dr. Judd has faith that a new unity 
will emerge, which will not be a mere com- 
promise. 

Krey, a, C. “Art Returns to Education,” Jour- 
nal of Higher Education. 7:345-355. October, 
1936. 

Older teachers were often “artists.” Under the 
wave of scientific reform in education, definite 
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results were demanded, statistics found much fa- 
vor. After a generation of experience, there is 
again an examination of the relationship betewen 
“art” and science. So many concomitant factors 
are found in teaching that are unmeasurable. 
Many observations are made which can not be 
reduced to exact measurement. There is always 
a margin of “art.” But, “however tantalizing 
the pursuit, the art of teaching returns to educa- 
tion, not as an enemy, but as an incentive, to 
science.” 

Mann, Charles R. “Professional Service in 
Education.” Occupations. 15:7-9. October, 
1936 - 

Educators have an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion to guide schools by clinical methods. 

“For centuries the desired results of training 
have been expressed in those familiar old Latin 
words, Mens Sana in corpore sano. Having won 
public confidence in clinical methods that result 
in corpora roNo, may we confidently expect that 
mens Sana will also result when professional edu- 
cators use appropriate clinical methods in 
schools?” 

Pound, Roscoe. “The Place of Higher Learning 
in American Life.” School and Society. 44: 
i6i-i68. August 8, 1936. 

“Organized higher learning has the place in 
American Society of today which organized re- 
ligion had in the society of the Middle Ages.” 

“The significant things in American life are 
opportunity, freedom, and the corollary of free- 
dom, responsibility.” 

The university develops the spiritual nature of 
students, but it is also the “strongest agency we 
have for maintaining, furthering, and transmit- 
ting civilization in the community.” 

“It is not merely a historical accident, it is a 
sound instinct that has made the faculty of arts 
and sciences the core of the American university.” 

Reynolds, Rollo G. “The Teacher’s Part in 
Guidance.” Teachers College Record. 37: 
69J-697. May, 1936. 

It is the teacher who is the real guider. 
“Teaching is above all else an art, an art in 
guidance.” Elements needed by the teachers for 
successful guidance are, first, vision, the ability 
to see the future boy or girl j second, the ability to 
see within to see the peculiar nature of the pupil) 
and, third, the ability “to see in wholes — the 
overview.” 

“Teaching is a human process. It is a process 
of developing and guiding possibilities, the mold- 
ing of personalities. I grant the importance of 
the psychologist, the administrator, and the others 
who share in a guidance program, but I sincerely 
believe that the greatest single guiding influence 
on a child is that of the teacher.” 


Sproul, Robert G. “America’s Answer to 
Youth’s Appeal. School and Society, 44;97-to4. 
July 52, 1936. 

“The education that will respond to youth’s 
insistent call must meet the demands of the spirit 
as well as of the body and mind. . . .Neither 
scientific progress nor technological advancement 
are prophylactics against decay. . . . Nations 
die when their ideals die out. . . .” 

“If American education fulfills its destiny it 
will create a vast and ever-increasing army of 
informed, restrained, courageous, independent 
youth. Of such is the stuff from which new worlds 
are made.” 

StavriaNos, L. S. “Schooling Under the Dicta- 
tors.” Current History. 44:39-46. September, 
1936. 

In earlier days, only the elementary school 
was used to obtain obedience to the state but in 
recent years, especially in totalitarian states, edu- 
cation on all levels is used to indoctrinate the 
citizens. Germany is dominated by “physical, 
emotional, and intellectual goose-stepping.” Mus- 
solini has said, “The textbook and the musket 
make a perfect Fascist.” Citizens are being regi- 
mented in Turkey. Communists are teaching 
“political literacy.” All have youth sections in 
which whole generations of youth are being in- 
doctrinated against their neighbors — and war 
looms over the horizon. 

Studebaker, J. W. “Discussion and Education.” 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States. 25:207-208. October, 
1936. 

To serve the needs of democracy, “We needi, 
a free platform where public issues may be de-i 
bated as a wind-break against the gusts of emo- 
tionalized propaganda.” There must be public 
forums for youth and adults, led by professionally 
trained men and women of special ability, where 
people of diversified creed and economic view 
can participate, with freedom of speech to discuss 
the issues freely. So keenly does the author feel 
the need of common counsel that he says: “I see 
it as equal in importance with the feeding of 
the hungry and the housing of the homeless that 
we develop means for public discussion.” 

Symonds, Percival M. “Live Problems and In- 
terests of Adolescents.” The School Revievi. 
44:506-518. September, 1936. 

More than 1600 adolescents were asked to 
rank fifteen areas of life as to importance and 
interest. Items rated were health, six adjust- 
ments, safety, money, mental hygiene, study 
habits, recreation, personal and moral qualities, 
home and family relationships, manners and 
courtesy, personal attractiveness, daily schedule, 
civic interest attitudes and responsibilities, getting 
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along with others, and a philosophy of life. 

In importance, money, health, personal at- 
tractiveness, effectiveness in study, personal and 
moral qualities are listed in the order named. Of 
least importance are sex, daily schedule, civic in- 
terests, safety, and mental hygiene. 

Recreation holds first place in interest but only 
tenth as a personal problem. Sex adjustments ate 
ranked low as to interest. 

Tenenbaum, Samuel. “All Children Should 
Pass.” Survey Graf hie. 15:564-567. October, 
1936. 

A discussion based on the recent report of Dr. 
Stephen F. Bayne, associate superintendent of the 
New York City schools in charge of elementary 
education. No child should be humiliated by fail- 
ure. The schools should work with parents and 
with the community. Tests should be used for 
guidance, rather than for promotion. 

Whitehead, Alfred N. “Harvard; The Fu- 
ture.” The Atlantic Monthly. 158:260-3:70. 
September, 193 d. 

“A university should be at one and the same 
time, local, national, and world-wide.” 

“The ideal of the good life, which is civiliza- 
tion — the ideal of a university — is the discovery, 
the understanding, and the exposition of the pos- 
sible harmony of diverse things, involving and 
exciting every mode of human experience.” 

“Today Harvard is the greatest of existing 
cultural institutions.” Other great institutions 
have failed but it has left its impress. “Will Har- 
vard rise to its opportunity, and in the modern 
world repeat the brilliant leadership of medieval 
Paris i " 

Witty, Paul A. and Kopel, David. "Remedial 
Reading in High School.” The English Jour- 
nal, 25 '.S33-54.X. September, 1936. 

A detailed program is described, The proposal 
is not an “interest” method. It is an attempt to 
meet the legitimate needs of children. “Success” 
is a prominent feature of the plan. Workbooks, 
drills, and mechanical devices found in so many 
“remedial plans” are here lacking. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Borah, Lee A. “Utah, Carved by Winds and 
Waters.” National Geografhic Magazine. 69; 
577-623. May, 1936. 

“Utah blazes with color. Prismatic plateaus, 
vermilion and white and pink cliffs cut by rain- 
bow canyons, forest-fringed lakes below snow 
peaks, purple deserts of sage, gray wastes of sand 
and salt, and, threaded among them all, a pattern 
of green valleys like the veinlng of moss agate 
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these combine to make it a kaleidoscopic tapes- 
tiqr that varies in hues with every fluctuation of 
light, with every change of weather or of sea- 
son.” 

Beautiful color photographs enforce the 
vivid descriptions found in the text. In addition 
to the glowing descriptions of Nature’s wonders, 
there is also an account of Salt Lake City. 

Clapper, Raymond. “Strikes.” Review of Re- 
views. 94:36-39, October, 1936. 

The primary issue in the struggle of capital 
and labor is union recognition. “Except in 1919, 
when labor fought to hold wartime wage levels, 
there never have been so many strikes as now.” 
These may increase in number and violence. 
Prosperity may allay the restiveness, or it may be 
the beginning of “a struggle for a far-flung re- 
adjustment of economic relations between em- 
ployee and employer groups as sweeping in effect 
as the bourgeois revolution which overthrew the 
feudal system.” 

Davison, Lonnelle. “New Temples to Detnoc- 
• racy.” Travel. 67:7-11 ff. June, 1936. 

A description of the nerve of the nation, with 
its Federal Triangle of public buildings costing 
$200)000,000. There are beautiful photographs, 
and they are masterpieces of skill in art, being 
familiar objects caught in unusual settings. 

“The real theme song of the capital today is 
in modern tempo. The new Washington is indeed 
a dynamic and vital metropolis. But at the same 
time it is a city of dignity and beauty which does 
full honor to our country.” 

Downes, Olin. “And After Toscanini — ^What?” 

The North American Review. 241 :204-222. 

June, 1936. 

The premier orchestra conductor of this era 
closed his series of concerts last April at a per- 
formance for which speculators charged fifty 
dollars for the cheapest gallery seats, and a hun- 
dred for the best. Can the orchestra maintain 
itself as one of the three finest in the world, now 
that Toscanini has resigned. The conditions under 
which it may do so are outlined. 

Estabrooks, G, H. “The Mists of Madness.” 

Scientific American. 155:198-200. October, 

1936 - 

Hysteria, paranoia, dementia praecox are men- 
tal disorders involving pleasure for the individ- 
ual. Almost all begin before the age of ten — 
so mental hygiene is indicated as a cure. The 
child must not become so wedded to childhood 
pleasures that he cannot give them up. He must 
face the reality of an adult world. In this direc- 
tions lies mental health. 
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Hicks, Robert Alan. “Hysteria — The Hidden 
Monster.” Hygeia. 14:884-886. October, 
1936. 

Hysteria has its roots in emotion, in futility, in 
fear, in repression. Preventives are sleep and the 
development of a hobby. The “solace and calm of 
religion is a bulwark to the nerves” for some peo- 
ple. The man devoted to his family and home has 
another balance wheel, which keeps him constant 
and steady. 

Johnston, James A. “The First Line of De- 
fense.” School and Society. 44:42-46. July ii, 
1936. 

This article by the warden of the U. S. Pen- 
itentiary, Alcatraz, California, takes as his thesis 
that prevention of the first crime is of most im- 
portance. More than 50% of those in prisons have 
arrest records, and three-fourths delinquency rec- 
ords, before the age of sixteen. 

Education is the solution. “The finest prison 
we can build will stand as a monument to neg- 
lected youth.” 

Lawrence, Joseph Stacg. “Is There Work for 
the Mlllionsf” Scribnet^s. 100:53-56. October, 
1936. 

Many think the machine has made reemploy- 
ment of many workers permanently impossible. 
Facts do not bear out this statement. Of the 
years 1870-1930, it is said: “During these three- 
score years the population increased at 8 per cent. 
In the same period the total gainfully employed 
rose 278 per cent. The manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries . . , show an increase of 414 per 
cent in jobs. . . . The figures show that rapid 
mechanization and increased employment go hand 
in hand.” 

And so, “With business recovery eliminating 
the cyclical factor, continuing unemployment 
must be laid squarely at the door of governmental 
indulgence.” 

Lewis, John L. “Toward Industrial Democ- 
racy.” Current History. 45:33-37. October, 
1936. 

“The movement for the promotion of indus- 
trial unions is not opposed to establish craft un- 
ions.” In modern industry less than one-fourth 
of the workers are skilled artisans. Three-fourths 
are machine operatives. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization 
aims to organize unions paralleling industrial or- 
ganization, and wishes to develop effective po- 
litical organization to cooperate with other un- 
selfish groups in reforms. 

Lippmann, Walter. “The Providential State.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 158:403-412. October, 
1936. 


“The premises of authoritarian collectivism 
have become the working beliefs, the self-evident 
assumptions, the unquestioned axioms, not only 
of all the revolutionary regimes, but of nearly 
every effort which lays claims to being enlight- 
ened, humane, and progressive.” 

But, “If what we are seeking is an economy 
in harmony with the genius of scientific method, 
we must look with the profoundest skepticism 
upon the claims of the collectivist movement.” 

“We have renounced the wisdom of the ages 
to embrace the errors the ages has discarded. The 
road whereby mankind had advanced in knowl- 
edge, in the mastery of nature, in unity, and in 
personal security, lies through progressive eman- 
cipation from the bondage of authority, monop- 
oly, and special privilege.” 

McBride, Ruth Q. “Turbulent Spain.” The Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 70:397-428. Oc- 
tober, 1936. 

An intriguing description of the country ac- 
companied by the usual superb photographs for 
which the magazine is noted. Essential changes in 
life, which underlie the present disturbances, are 
set forth. 

Milton, George Fort, “The Newspaper of To- 
morrow.” The American Scholar. 5:300-311. 
Summer, 1936. 

At present “the newspaper is neither fish, 
fowl, nor good red herring but a cross between 
all three.” It is a combination of “factory, busi- 
ness and profession.” 

“The paper of tomorrow must eliminate much 
of the mass of surface scum that gets into print. 
Likewise it must find a way to make the im- 
portant interesting rather than merely to make 
the interesting seem important.” It must treat 
news in a constructive rather than a sensational 
way. 

In addition to presenting “spot-news” it must 
have “men with X-ray eyes, who can see the 
deeper meaning of the news” . . . “who can 
give the why as well as the how.” “Features,” 
the gadgets of journalist, must be of more value. 

Simpson, Benjamin R. “You Can’t Train the 
Intellect Before It Arrives.” Scientific Monlh- 
ly. 43:346-357. October, 1936. 

The notion that one can make a “baby into 
an intellectual giant by the right sort of training 
administered in the cradle” is a “psychological 
gold brick.” 

From recent studies it is indicated in “quite 
convincing fashion that the inherent intellectual 
capacity of an individual can not be greatly in- 
creased by any known means of mental training 
at any period of mental development, and that 
under present educational conditions, the dif- 
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ferences in present educational conditions) the 
differences in ability and in achievement between 
school children are due to a far greater extent 
to differences in Inherited nature than to differ- 
ences in environment or in educational oppor- 
tunity and training.” 

Teagarden, Florence M. “The Effect of Pres- 
ent Conditions on Personality Development.” 
Religious Education, 31:183-188. July, 1936. 
A thoughtful article which states problems 
which have arisen from the financial depression. 
Among the constructive suggestions are: (a) 
a workable mental hygiene program for parents 
and teachers; (b) a wholesome program of re- 
creation; and (c) the idea that college education 
is not necessarily a vocational outlet. 

Thrasher, Frederic M. “The Boys’ Club and 
Juvenile Delinquency.” The American Jour' 
nal of Sociology. 4.1:66-80. July, 1936. 

A study of a Boys’ Club in New York City 
showed that it is now an important factor in 
the prevention of delinquency. A failure Is the 
lack of a plan for determining what boys are 
not reached by it. 

While the club performs many important func- 
tions for the under-privileged boys in recreation, 
health service, vocational placement, etc,, its ac- 
tivities should be modified to make it a potent 
factor in the prevention of delinquency. 


Wright, Hi W. “Ethics and Mental Hygiene.” 

The International Journal of Ethics. 47:25- 

44. October, 1936. 

The things which psychologists have found 
are helpful in relieving mental stress and curing 
mental disorders “are not the values of the goal 
objects of natural desire, or of those practices of 
conformity to conventional standards of social 
accommodation and propriety which generally 
speaking are instrumental to the attainment of 
individual desire under the conditions of social 
life which obtain in a particular group.” 

Rather they are “the values on whose au- 
thority for human conduct and social relations a 
rational ethics must always insist i.e,, the value 
of truth or knowledge, of intellectual alertness 
and honesty, the value of social insight and sym- 
pathy and human kindliness, and the value of 
cooperative endeavor, of socially productive la- 
bor, of practical helpfulness.” 

. “Marshall Field and Co.” Fortune, 

14:79-87 ff. October, 1936. 

Besides the store, the corporation owns two 
additional retail stores, twenty-four textile mills, 
and the Chicago Merchandise Mart, the building 
with the largest acreage in the world. This 
beautifully illustrated article paints also a glow- 
ing word picture of one of the large American 
businesses. 


We are intelligent heings; and intelligent beings can not have been 
formed by a blind ^ brute, insensible being. There is certainly some 
difference between a clod and the ideas of Newton. Newton^s in- 
telligence came from some greater Intelligence . — oltaire 



DISCUSSION 


DESIGN FOR PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Among the questions that need dis- 
cussion. in this critical hour of Ameri- 
can education one of the most signifi- 
cant is the role of philosophy in the 
education of teachers. The trend of 
the times seems strongly unfavorable 
to the development of a field which, 
historically, is profoundly concerned 
with problems of education. The ques- 
tion involves not so much the status 
of philosophy among other courses 
deemed necessary for the education of 
administrators and teachers as the 
functional value of philosophy in the 
practice of education. A similar ques- 
tion is now being asked regarding the 
value of courses on the theory of juris- 
prudence in law school programs. At a 
time when the promotion of new 
forms of government is based upon a 
serious study of philosophy by the pro- 
ponents of what is loosely called radi- 
cal movements, and, at a time, when 
popular interest in discussions broadly 
philosophical is increasing, there 
would seem to be need of examining 
the value of philosophy for the mem- 
bers of a calling which has derived 
many of its concepts and values from 
this source. Stated differently the 
trend of the times in professional edu- 
cation seems to be rushing away from 
theory toward the immediately prac- 
tical. If philosophy can not justify it- 
self as necessary for the practice of 
Education it will become as outmoded 
as the dialectics of the schoolmen. 

The association between philosophy 
and the study of Education has had in 
the United States a development of 


far-reaching significance in the organi- 
zation of programs of teacher educa- 
tion. It is well known that the study 
of Education on the university level 
gathered momentum little more than 
a generation ago. Education, to be 
sure, is frequently referred to in the 
history of philosophy and history in 
general, but as a distinct discipline, 
with its own concepts and literature, 
Education is much younger than 
teaching itself. Pedagogy as studied in 
the normal schools had important con- 
nections with philosophy, as can be 
seen in an examination of Froebelian, 
Pestalozzian and Rousseaulian theo- 
ries. Plato and Aristotle have much to 
say on education 5 but not until edu- 
cational theory flowered under the in- 
fluence of the Renaissance did the 
fruitage of Education as a discipline 
begin to form. 

Between scholasticism and the mod- 
ern study of Education there is an 
especially close bond. The schoolmen 
of the Middle Ages were monks in- 
tent upon the defense of church dogma 
and to this end employed Aristotle’s 
principles of definition and classifica- 
tion, one result being the establish- 
ment of the great universities of 
Europe as centers for the study of 
philosophy, then confined to logic and 
dialectics. Thus came rationalism with 
its emphasis on deductive reasoning 
based upon assumptions or faith. The 
modern university of America is 
largely patterned after its European 
models, and today with all of its ex- 
pansion in its liberal studies is large- 
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ly rationalistic. The philosophy of 
idealism, for example, is the dominant 
academic philosophy in America. 

In time the study of philosophy, 
originally synonymous with higher 
learning, became one of several de- 
partments within the university or col- 
lege, retaining, however, its historical 
prestige. In view of the fact that the 
study of philosophy on the undergrad- 
uate level was little more than an 
historical survey of major systems of 
thought, it was logical to take this ma- 
terial and organize it around the cen- 
tral interest of education. Thus the 
original courses in Education on the 
higher level were chiefly within the 
field of the history of education, and 
were listed under philosophy. Educa- 
tion was a branch of philosophy. 

The scientific movement in Europe 
evolved research laboratories, among 
them physics, and here another 
emergence began, destined to have far- 
flung influence on the study of Edu- 
cation. Weber and Wundt were heirs 
of the new laboratory and through 
them three Americans acquired a point 
of view which quickly affected educa- 
tional practice: namely, Titchener, 
Cattell, and Thorndike. Psychology, 
however, had long been another 
branch of philosophy, a very natural 
branch since philosophy was concerned 
with the meaning of mind. Early 
psychology was an introspective study 
of mind, rationalistic and analytical, 
without any pretense of being scien- 
tific. Weber through his studies in 
physiology and Wundt through more 
highly developed technique of re- 
search provided a new medium for the 
study of mind as measurable behavior. 
Education as concerned with learning, 
a distinct type of mental behavior, was 


divorced from philosophy and wedded 
to psychology. The results are well 
known. Beginning now as a branch of 
general psycholo^, rather than con- 
tinuing as a division of philosophy, 
Education evolved a further forking 
within psychology itself, and thus edu- 
cational psychology came forth as an 
independent field of study and re- 
search, with philosophy far in the dim 
background and general psychology 
as a frequent substitute or prerequi- 
site. 

A few years ago another radiation 
from philosophy shifted the emphasis 
from educational psychology to so- 
ciology, more specifically educational 
sociology j and in some institutions this 
field is now considered as more im- 
portant than educational psychology. 
Our present interest, however, lies in 
the fate of philosophy and its relations 
to Education. 

It is, of course, incorrect to state that 
philosophy has been wholly aban- 
doned. To some degree all institutions 
for the education of teachers offer 
courses in the philosophy of education. 
Usually in teachers colleges philoso- 
phy and history of education share a 
semester’s or year’s work. In addition 
to this compact course there are oppor- 
tunities to study the principles of edu- 
cation, the principles of teaching, edu- 
cational values, all of which derive not 
a little of their content from general 
philosophy. Universities, as a rule, 
include courses in the philosophy of 
education together with courses in 
curriculum making, the latter being 
related to earlier considerations of 
educational values and to courses in 
educational objectives, both of them 
organized selections of philosophical 
themes. Here two tendencies have be- 
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gun to merge, the study of educational 
sociology and the study of philosophy 
as a distinct field of social theory. 
Much of current educational philoso- 
phy, therefore, is philosophical sociol- 
ogy or social philosophy. In a measure 
courses on character education reflect 
ethical theories and again the connec- 
tion with general philosophy is obvi- 
ous. 

The philosophy of education, how- 
ever, is typically quite different from 
historical philosophy. The latter em- 
braces logic, aesthetics, ethics, politics 
and metaphysics, and is a synthetic ex- 
pression of age-old human interest in 
the unknown or that only partially 
and inexactly known. Its broad origi- 
nal meaning was love of wisdom, and 
wisdom involved a knowledge of the 
general principles or laws through 
which anything might be explained. 
To the ancient Greek, before Aristotle, 
philosophy was synonymous with cul- 
ture. Aristotle gave It two meanings: 
speculative knowledge and the study 
of metaphysics. Much of philosophy 
throughout its development has been 
deductive or rationalistic, but Bacon 
shifted the emphasis to the inductive, 
and from this came the scientific meth- 
od and philosophy of positivism. Des- 
cartes was the great humanizer of 
philosophy through his insistence on 
the observation of nature and human 
life. However classified or defined 
general philosophy has been concerned 
with certain major questions: what is 
substance, what is knowledge, what is 
value? All of these questions have 
educational significance, but in educa- 
tional philosophy they are only indi- 
rectly stated and answered at the pres- 
ent time. 

In American education two systems 


of thought have been dominant — the 
idealistic, represented by Josiah Royce, 
and the pragmatic, sponsored by Wil- 
liam James and John Dewey. The 
many shades of differences within both 
of these systems can not be considered 
in this discussion. Suffice that their re- 
spective corresponding courses in pro- 
grams of teacher education are general 
and concerned chiefly with the prob- 
lem of values. After a rather desultory 
investigation over several years I have 
failed to find any course in educational 
philosophy which includes Sfecijic 
fhilosofhies of subject matter. All 
courses in the philosophy of education 
consider the meaning and significance 
of the principles underlying learning. 
From a fairly random sampling of 
books on the field of Education be- 
tween 1 91 1 and 1936 I find that the 
usual themes have been: adaptation, 
adjustment and specialization of func- 
tions, the significance of the nervous 
system for education, the theory of 
recapitulation, the culture epoch 
theory, instincts, nature and nurture, 
inheritance, correlations between mind 
and body, work and fatigue, memory 
and association, imagination, appercep- 
tion, thinking, interest, will, discipline, 
curriculum construction, orientation, 
logical and psychological organization 
of subject matter, the project method, 
democratic movements in education, 
culture and education, the scientific 
method, mental tests, experience, the 
nature of society, socialization, the na- 
ture of the individual, activity, the 
good life, the meaning of democracy, 
progress, the state, the problem of 
method, moral education, the child, 
the meaning of education, the function 
of the school and of the teacher, the 
meaning of science, freedom, personal- 
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ity, the nature of knowledge, etc. Here 
over a twenty-five year period .is a 
strange melange of physiology, neu- 
rology, psychology, political science, 
mental hygiene, economics, sociology, 
social psychology, pedagogy, science 
and ethics — all of it classified as phi- 
losophy of education and all of it 
taught in the schools of Education in 
American colleges and universities. In 
none of the books that I have exam- 
ined appear discussions of the philoso- 
phy of mathematics, of science (save 
as scientific method of thinking), of 
history, of art, of music, of language, 
etc. There are valuable discussions of 
the sociology and psychology of these 
and other subject matter fields with 
emphases on the social value of such 
knowledge, and the psychological prin- 
ciples that seemingly control the proc- 
ess of teaching and learning in these 
fields. The historical, philosophically 
critical view of great meanings in these 
fields seems to be avoided. 

Students in schools of Education 
have often asked; what is the value of 
such content for actual classroom pur- 
poses.? Obviously much of the research 
in curriculum construction has profes- 
sional and practical value in establish- 
ing attitudes, aiding child study, facili- 
tating diagnostic teaching, enriching 
subject matter content and so on. In 
the present discussion there is no in- 
tention to wax cynical toward the vast 
amount of work done by conscientious 
investigators seeking for deeper un- 
derstanding of the purpose, content, 
method, and problems of education. 
That some of it is worthless will be 
readily admitted by any critical re- 
viewer j that much of it has far more 
value than the typical teacher realizes 
is equally true. Over a period of a 


quarter of a century important gains 
have been made and in many respects 
schools today are better than at the 
beginning of this period. My present 
interest lies in the contemplation of a 
wholly di'fferent tyfe of fhilosophy of 
education in which the emphasis rests 
upon the nature of subject matter as 
distinguished from its organization as 
subjects or as curricula. Here is an ap- 
proach to teaching efficiency and 
teacher leadership that may bridge the 
long existing gap between theories of 
education or of teaching on the one 
hand, and penetrating insight into the 
meaning of subject matter as a basis 
for artistic and inspiring exposition and 
appreciation, on the other hand. I have 
chosen two fields as illustrative of the 
meaning of educational philosophy 
about which I have long been thinking. 

Literature 

The term “literature” has a two- 
fold meaning: artistic creative writing, 
and a collection of writings about or on 
a particular subject field. Thus the 
story, novel, drama, poetry and essay 
belong to literature as one of the arts, 
and the collective writings about or on 
' the nature of matter would be philo- 
sophical or scientific literature. I am 
here confining the discussion to the 
first meaning of literature, as one of 
the arts. The question, therefore, is: 
what is the meaning of the philosophy 
of literature and how may an under- 
standing of this philosophy aid the 
teacher of literature? 

Philo M. Buck in The Great Age, 
recently published by the Macmillan 
Co., states that the problem of all 
great literature is to answer the ques- 
tion; “How to discover an adjustment 
in this new and expanding universe; 
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how to live in. it rightly and comfort- 
ably and justly; how to bring it into 
conformity with man’s deepest de- 
sires; or, what seems much harder, 
how to bring one’s deepest desires into 
conformity with it?” Here is a view 
of literature that is clearly philosophi- 
cal. Literature is great to the degree 
that it reveals profound insight into 
universal problems of living. But it is 
exactly with these problems that 
philosophy is ultimately concerned. 
History clearly shows that these prob- 
lems are timeless; they transcend all 
the artificial divisions of human en- 
deavor into historical periods. They 
are the quests of man from the dawn 
of history down to the present hour, 
and to only a slight degree are they 
affected by national identities. Conse- 
quently the philosophical approach to 
the study of literature results in the 
discovery of vast world-inclusive liter- 
ary movements. Just as philosophy 
critically examines ideas or concepts 
which are universally of value (for no 
system of philosophy can be exclusive- 
ly or even chiefly national) so litera- 
ture reflects human nature and ex- 
perience. But human nature and 
experience have national or periodic 
significance only within narrow range. 
Man is essentially more cosmopolitan 
than national. Great literature, like 
philosophy, belongs not to a particular 
people, but to all. 

Accept this broad interpretation of 
literature and immediately it appears 
as vastly more than a series of indi- 
vidual creations of the imagination. In 
High School literature should be, as it 
is, international in scope. So viewed, 
through the wide lens of mankind as a 
restless multitude seeking satisfactions, 
literature can be seen to express vari- 


ous levels or areas of racial thinking 
on or in each of which certain concep- 
tions of the universe as a whole are 
given treatment in a variety of forms 
— myth, drama, history, poetry, nov- 
els, essays, etc. 

On the first level, let us say, appear 
myths, fables, naive narration and de- 
scription as in the Bible, Homer, The 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, The 
Code of Hammurabi, the Ramayana, 
the Koran. In these writings we see a 
world sweep of elementary question- 
ing and answering or wonderment in 
which imagination roams through 
longitudinal and latitudinal corridors 
dim-lit, mysterious, awesome with 
only an occasional beam of sunlight to 
mark the way. On another level we 
discover that Aristotle, Descartes, 
Newton, Spencer, Havelock Ellis, 
Dreiser, Galsworthy, Thomas Wolfe 
are closely kin. On another we observe 
Aristophanes, James Joyce, Eugene 
O’Neill and Freud as literary com- 
panions. On each level there are the 
same fundamental questions, the same 
uncertain answers, the same fog-bound 
problems, all related to the meaning 
of life, the meaning of experience, the 
labyrinthian course of thinking, the 
scope of human freedom, the setting 
process of discipline. But all of these 
are likewise the problems and the 
themes of Education. 

For the teacher of literature, there- 
fore, a philosophy of education 
needs to draw material not merely 
from philosophy itself but from the 
handmaidens of philosophy— the lit- 
erary arts. Literature is not a field 
dissociated from other areas of human 
endeavor — it depends upon experi- 
ence; it interprets life. All great litera- 
ture has deep-running connections. 
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Hamlet, Jean Valjean, Don Quixote, 
Ulysses and King Arthur are tragic 
characters, disillusioned, betrayed, be- 
wildered in the presence of injustice 
and brutal reality. But notice that be- 
tween Ulysses and Valjean stretch a 
thousand years. Notice that here are 
fictive characters beset by the problems 
that education would seek to answer. 
Here are examples of personality, of 
character. They are victims of envi- 
ronment. Upon them social pressures 
have laid their weight. In a word, they 
are vital and with such as they edu- 
cation must deal in all climes and 
times. Their place in literature courses 
is assured not merely because they be- 
long to a significant cultural heritage, 
but because they represent educational 
forces, ideas, problems. Educational 
content must be related to understand- 
ing, imagination, thinking, the recog- 
nition of problems, the judgment of 
values, etc. Attitudes are not less im- 
portant than skills; valuated interpre- 
tation is not less important than infor- 
mation. 

A more detailed reference may 
make my meaning clearer. The Ar- 
thurian legends are one of the most 
popular units in the Junior High 
School course in literature. They are 
stories of adventure, tales of heroism. 
But they have wider significance, as 
descriptions of the age of Chivalry. 
The knightly brotherhood correspond- 
ed to the monastic brotherhood and 
both during the Middle Ages had be- 
come guardians of church doctrine. 
Knighthood involved loyalty to the 
church, to the lord of the manor, and 
to the lady of the manor. Its ideal was 
gentlemanly conduct. In the Arthu- 
rian tales, however, as told by Sir 
Thomas Malory, Tennyson and Low- 


ell, knightly conduct is far from the 
ideal of gentleman developed later. 
In these tales evil conquers the good, 
and knighthood at King Arthur’s 
court dissolves because the knights are 
unfaithful to their vows! But surely 
this is not the educational value of 
these tales. The value lies, I believe, 
in their being part of a continental 
movement, dominated by the church 
and directed toward preserving not 
only religious dogma but a method of 
reasoning whereby the doctrines of re- 
ligion were formulated and departures 
therefrom detected. In the midst of 
such a scholastic regime human con- 
duct might well appear far more evil 
than it probably was. The rational 
ideal, therefore, must be viewed criti- 
cally. The life of reason during the 
Middle Ages was quite different from 
the ideal of reason in ancient times. 
The Arthurian tales, therefore, have 
a place in the history of education and 
in the evolution of educational theory, 
both of them sources for a study of 
educational philosophy. The educa- 
tional ideal of the gentleman, as ex- 
pounded by Montaigne, for example, 
must be viewed in the long gallery of 
personality portraits drawn against 
the background of national ideals: as 
in Sparta, the soldier; in Athens, the 
philosopher or sophisticated politician; 
in Rome, the orator, and so forth. An 
appreciational interpretation of the Ar- 
thurian Tales would involve a study 
of Feudalism, Chivalry, the Crusades, 
Don Quixote, as well as the Aristo- 
telian system of definitions and clas- 
sification, and the aim of living. 

Teachers of literature need to un- 
derstand the relation between then- 
field and the broad concepts of educa- 
tion examined in the philosophy of 
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education. The philosophies inherent 
in the writings of Shakespeare, Rous- 
seau, Shelley, Hardy, Tolstoi, Dos- 
toevsky, Scott, Ibsen, Whitman need 
to be connected with the whole back- 
ground of educational philosophy if 
the school and the curriculum are to 
be conscious applications of educational 
principles. The department of litera- 
ture in the high school bears a relation 
to the curriculum as a whole similar 
to that of the department of philos- 
ophy to the college curriculum. The 
fact that this relation all too often has 
not been functional is due in large 
measure, I believe, to the long existing 
gap between courses in the philosophy 
of education and the subject matter 
fields of public education. 

Social Studies 

This need is no less urgent in the 
education of teachers of the social 
studies. The major themes here direct 
attention to the meaning of society, 
experience, socialization, the nature of 
the individual, democracy, social con- 
trol, the social process, the state, the 
social inheritance etc. But again these 
considerations are broad and usually 
remote from the interpretations of 
historical movements and historical 
characters as educational content. 

What, for example, is the educa- 
tional value, beyond the merely in- 
formational, of colonization in Amer- 
ica in the seventeenth century? Why 
is it important that the young learner 
be guided toward an understanding 
and appreciation of this period? In 
courses on American history the in- 
structor will doubtless consider this 
period against a broad background of 
social meanings. Spanish exploration 
was largely influenced by the encroach- 


ment of Mohammedanism on Euro- 
pean soil, notably in Spain, but more 
than this the great European powers 
at the time — Spain, France, Holland 
and England — were beginning to hear 
the rumblings of a new disturbance, 
the assembling of the middle class only 
recently born after the travail that 
followed the dissolution of feudalism. 
Men were now aware of a new place 
in the scheme of things. The huge 
baronial estates were disintegrating. 
Unemployment prevailed over Eu- 
rope. Governments faced bankruptcy 
because income from baronial tributes 
had ceased to flow. In France, for ex- 
ample, a central government was little 
more than an hegemony as in the case 
of Sparta, Athens and Thebes at dif- 
ferent periods of Greek history. The 
European countries named needed 
trade expansion, new sources of raw 
materials. The explorations of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries sought 
convenient trade routes. One result of 
such explorations was the discovery of 
new lands, among them the lands la- 
ter to be known as North America, 
and South America. A frantic race be- 
gan to establish squatter’s rights. Hol- 
land had found promising lands south- 
eastward. Spain, France and England 
concentrated on the west. In England 
reports presented by Raleigh, for ex- 
ample, stirred popular imagination. 
Land companies were formed, stocks 
were sold, passage for the adventurous 
unemployed was assured in return for 
indentured service. Creaking ships 
sailed west and in time dropped an- 
chor near the shore known as Virginia. 
Others found harbor farther north 
along shores now known as Canada, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. Holland belat- 
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edly joined the race and settled New 
Amsterdam but England changed that 
to New York. The son of an English 
religious zealot eventually received a 
grant from the crown and thus Penn- 
sylvania was added to the English col- 
onies. Further details need not be re- 
cited. Suffice that colonization was a 
vast economic movement following 
the breakdown of feudalism, a move- 
ment sponsored by governments with 
depleted treasuries, and supported by 
thousands of men and women seeking 
economic security. More than this it 
was the beginning of the westward flow 
of migration which would soon spread 
into the American midwest and two 
centuries later reach the far west, and 
thus write the rough notes from which 
a James Truslow Adams could create 
The Epc of America. Obviously col- 
onization is a projection of the utili- 
tarian and naturalistic philosophies. 

Here is a broad canvas to which 
must be added the great treks of an- 
cient times. It is a canvas that tells 
the story of man’s daring search for the 
bare means of subsistence, the story 
that explains the revolution of life, 
ever westward, driven by the same 
forces that hurl the atoms along un- 
predictable paths, the same energy that 
spins the nebulae into worlds. Can we 
not see in the epic migrations of man 
manifestations of cosmic activity, and 
in this the meaning of life as ceaseless 
activity with rest periods that we call 
today civilization or products of prog- 
ress only momentary. And what is 
death but a pause in the rhythmic whirl, 
eternal and infinite? 

How shall the teacher of social 
studies guide the pupils toward an un- 
derstanding of the present unrest 
throughout the world? The leaders of 


the current ptotestants are young 
people. Do they understand the ideas 
and the ideals they champion? What 
lies back of socialism, communism, 
fascism, democracy, share-the-wealth- 
ism? Is there anything in nature that 
promises an equal distribution of min- 
imal essentials? Is life a free gift? 
Does the world owe man a living? a 
share in the fruits of others’ labors? 
Is profit wrong, anti-social? Can there 
be economic justice by definition in the 
midst of biological inequalities ob- 
servable among all life forms? Does 
intelligent adjustment mean stabilized 
existence? If I have correctly under- 
stood my readings in ethnology it is 
only among extremely primitive 
peoples that tribal ownership of all 
things, including children, prevails. As 
group man rises individuality and per- 
sonality gain value. Individual capac- 
ity results in differentials of sharing. 
The bride has value in terms of dow- 
ry; she can be bought for so many 
heads of cattle or other evidences of 
wealth. Private profit and ownership 
are therefore not anti-tribal; they 
have been earned or won by effort of 
prowess. The biological factor, includ- 
ing the mental, works selectively. 
Even in the ancient descriptions of the 
celestial world there are ranks among 
the spirits, and this hierarchy became 
the pattern of the ecclesiastical even in 
primitive Christianity, both of them 
being, of course, human interpretations 
of the composition of an ideal exist- 
ence. Why did Marx and Engels 
evolve their economic theory? Whence 
the source of Hegel’s state? What lies 
back of the theory of the social con- 
tract? 

Here are profound philosophical 
questions that teachers of social studies 
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should wrestle with. Here are trails 
that lead far back into social biology 
as well as social psychology. It is of 
such stuff that a vital philosophy of 
education is made. 

Back of the social studies are inspir- 
ing, breathtaking meanings of life as 
the awesome evidence of an ever-grip- 
ping mystery. Bringing the teacher of 
social studies face to face with this fun- 
damental meaning of the record he has 
the privilege of interpreting surely is 
one of the obligations of a course in 
the philosophy of education. 

But many may ob j ect by asking : Do 
not or should not courses in subject 
matter for teachers take care of this 
need.? The answer is that courses in 
biology, sociology, economics, physi- 
ology and even physics, to mention 
only a few, treat of materials included 
in the typical philosophy of education. 
As Dewey has clearly shown in his 
little volume on The Sources of a 
Science of Education, Education is a 
borrowing or applied science. It has 
evolved little, If anything, that Is dis- 
tinctly its own, save reorganization and 
interpretation of the materials it has 
borrowed and applied to preferred 
meanings of education. Strangely 
enough it has not borrowed from liter- 
ary or art criticism! It has not bor- 
rowed from the philosophy of science 
or of mathematics or of history! In 
other words. It has not focused atten- 
tion on the philosophy of subject mat- 
ter but upon the philosophy of organi- 
zation of subject matter and the ob- 
jectives that such organization is de- 
signed to reach. 

The problem of educational values 
involves not only subjects or courses 
as administrative units but the detailed 
content of these units, as well. Syn- 


thesis rests upon analysis. The wide- 
spread controversy about subjects ver- 
sus activities may be viewed as chiefly 
a contention over the relative merits 
of the past and the present, subjects 
being viewed as systems of accumu- 
lated knowledge and activities as 
knowledge in the making through 
vital, immediate, and direct experi- 
encing. The contention, however, is 
more verbal than fundamental. Such 
subjects as aviation and broadcasting 
are distinctly in the present. In both, 
especially the former, there is a body 
of knowledge that must be thoroughly 
understood through painstaking, pro- 
gressive experiencing. Doubtless each 
item in a course on aviation has edu- 
cational value in the sense that licensed 
flying depends upon proved under- 
standing of what it means to pilot a 
plane. Among the essentials are cer- 
tain items in physics and mathematics, 
both of them organized knowledge. 
In other words the principles of flying 
are of paramount importance. 

A philosophy of education needs 
to be concerned with not only the pur- 
pose and meaning of education but 
with the content of educational prac- 
tice. How are the principles of school 
administration, for example, related to 
this purpose and this meaning.? How 
is cost accounting related thereto.? 
What Is the educational significance 
of any of the content in programs of 
teacher education as related to the pur- 
pose and meaning of education? Simi- 
lar questions need to be studied on the 
public school level. Philosophy of 
content is no less vital than philosophy 
of purpose, process, organization. 

In as much as Education has bor- 
rowed from numerous fields of 
knowledge deemed significant for an 
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understanding of the meaning and 
value of the educative process it may 
be asked, why has there not been bor- 
rowing from the philosophy of history, 
of science, of mathematics, of art, of 
music, of literary criticism, of lan- 
guage; in a word, from the literature 
on the meanings underlying the con- 
tent of education? The relations of 
these meanings to the purpose and 
meaning of education need to be ex- 
amined by the educational philosopher 
and discussed by all prospective teach- 
ers and administrators. The depart- 
ment of educational philosophy, as 
here viewed, is the central and syn- 
thesizing agency in any program of 
the education of teachers. 

The philosophy of education that is 
envisaged by this discussion may be 
achieved by one or all of several kinds 
of organization. 

1. The revision of present courses 
whereby much of the present content 
will be deleted and a wholly new con- 
tent substituted in its place. This new 
content will consist of such emphases 
as I have tried to illustrate. 

2. A wholly new course, entitled 
“The Philosophy of Subject Matter” 
might be organized within an ex- 
panded department of educational 
philosophy. This new course would be 
a fusion of the meanings that underly 
the subject matter of public education. 

3. The department of the philos- 
ophy of education might become the 
core of the school of Education and in 
and through it all other departments 
might be philosophically interpreted 
to the end that the student may see 
the many interpretations of what he 
doubtless now views as a loose aggre- 
gate of courses in Education that lack 
cohesive unity in a program of teacher 


preparation. Such a fusion would in- 
clude all courses in educational method 
and student teaching. 

4 - Between the school or college of 
education and other departments of 
the college or university a cooperative 
arrangement might be evolved where- 
by these other departments would 
offer in their respective fields inter- 
pretations of professional value for 
teachers, such interpretations to be 
derived through a reviewing board 
composed of representatives' of the 
various interests concerned. 

5. A wholly new course in the 
philosophy of education might be 
taught by a number of professors from 
various fields, the course continuing 
through the year and each instructor 
responsible for a four or six weeks’ 
unit, the course as a whole to be di- 
rected by the professor of the philos- 
ophy of education, 

6 . A series of lectures by subject 
matter specialists might be planned, 
each lecturer to conform to the design 
of the series as philosophical in the 
sense used in this discussion, and each 
lecture based on a mimeographed or 
printed syllabus with bibliography; 
credit value to be allowed on the basis 
of intensive study of the philosophy 
of subject matter in the student’s sub- 
ject matter specialty. 

Local conditions will determine the 
most workable arrangement of the 
type of course adequate for the purpose 
in view. First of all there needs to be 
not only awareness of the problem but 
professional interest in thinking to- 
ward its solution. Much is being said 
these days about integration. If this 
term is to mean more than an addi- 
tional slogan or shibboleth and signify 
a vital control of the educative process 
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efforts in constructing public school 
curricula must begin, I believe, with 
plans to integrate the curricula within 
the institutions responsible for the ed- 
ucation of teachers. Important as are 
curricular patterns of even greater im- 
portance are the bases upon which the 
content of the curriculum is inter- 
preted to the pupil. Subject matter is 
not important in itself. Its significance 
and value lies in its being the results 
of human striving, thinking, growing. 
It is both the result of energetic be- 


havior and the instrument for further 
and perhaps more intelligent effort to 
live through adequate readjustment. 
But back of subject matter are huge 
questions and trembling answers con- 
cerned with the meaning of the uni- 
verse, the meaning of man, the mean- 
ing of life. These questions and an- 
swers need consideration in every sub- 
ject matter field. It is the privilege of 
the philosophy of education to review 
them. 

The Editor 
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articles on education among the former being 
Outline of a Study of Self (with Robert M. 
Yerkes) ; The Science and the Art of Teaching, 
Psychology for Teachers, and Mental Hygiene. 

Another moot question about which tons of 
literature has been written is What is Culture? In 
the Quest for Culture Orlie M. Clem draws 
upon his experience as school superintendent and 
college professor. At present Superintendent of 
Schools at Owego, New York, he has been pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education at the Michigan 
State Normal College of Ypsilanti; for ten years 
Professor of Secondary Education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He is the author of Detailed Factors in 
Latin Prognosis and of numerous articles. 

The juxtaposition of John Dewey and Giovanni 
Gentile stirs the imagination. The relationship 
between the two is discussed by James Blaine 
Shouse, Professor of Education at Marshall Col- 
lege, He has served as college Pcan, Superintendent 
of the training school at the Nebraska State 
Teachers College in Peru, and has been a frequent 
contributor to the Kadelfian Review. 

An Unpublished Poem of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke takes the reader into a neglected corner of 
American literature. W. J. Hogan is of the South. 


In response to a request for details about himself 
he sent an essay on Silence. To which we can only 
add, Selah. 

Mr. Bomberger, whose poem, “Knowledge of 
the Sun,” appears in this issue has contributed 
poetry to many magazines. 

The poem, “0 Wordless Tears,” by Carl Hol- 
liday was contributed some time ago. Professor 
Holliday’s historical sketches appeared frequently 
in The Kadelpian Review and have been con- 
densed in various popular digests. A professor at 
the San Jose State College, California, Mr. Holli- 
day was killed in an automobile accident last 
August. We deeply lament his passing, and the 
loss of further contributions from his informing 
and witty pen. The present poem voices the 
prayer of a rich personality. 


This, then, is the editor’s table d’hSte, but each 
reader will doubtless make his own selection there- 
from. It is not a menu for those who are intellec- 
tually dieting. Pliny observed ; "The chief pleasure 
in eating does not consist in costly seasoning or 
exquisite flavor, but in yourself.” This is true, 
no less, of the feast of reason. 
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Indoctrination is one of those stinging 
terms that causes much scratching and 
swatting among those progressive educators 
who believe in letting the young blaze 
their own trails without interference by 
elder scouts. Indoctrination in Education 
by Professor Thomas H. Briggs insists 
that ideals do imply the need of indoctrina- 
tion and that it is the responsibility of the 
public schools to guide young people to- 
ward an understanding of prevailing ideals, 
a critical estimate of their worth, and a 
scrupulous supervision of the attempts of 
the young to adjust themselves to those 
controls society accepts. Long eminent as 
an educational thinker and teacher Mr. 
Briggs is Professor of Education at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, author 
of many books and articles, the more re- 
cent of the former being The Great In- 
vestment and Secondary Education. His 
cultural interests, as in music, enrich his 
professional leadership. 

The Outlook for Youth by Homer P. 
Rainey presents illuminating facts and a 
deep-seeing analysis of the critical youth 
problem in America. As Director of the 
American Youth Commission Mr. Rainey 
is supervising the development of a com- 
prehensive program for the care and edu- 
cation of American youth. Formerly Presi- 
dent of Franklin College and BuckneR 
University, and, earlier, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Oregon, Mr. 
Rainey earned his doctorate in philosophy 
at the University of Chicago. He is the 
author of Public School Finance and nu- 
merous monographs on educational sub- 
jects. 

It is regrettable that the author of A 
Plea for the Middle Ground in Education 
must be listed as anonymous. Teachers are 
not free to criticise publicly the administra- 
tion under which they serve. Theoretically 
they are, but teachers know that loyalty 


means acquiescence and conformity even 
within an “experimental” program. The 
author was allowed a generous amount of 
space in order that the problems of the 
classroom teacher under a Progressive Edu- 
cation program might be fully described. 
There are, however, two, and doubtless 
more, sides to this matter, and for this 
reason Professor Philip W. L. Cox, long 
known as an experienced “activist,” was 
invited to write a Rejoinder to the Plea. 
Mr. Cox is altogether fair. His broad and 
detailed consideration of the problems de- 
scribed by the anonymous author results in 
an exposition which should be helpful to 
aU administrators and teachers interested 
in the improvement of teaching. For 
twenty years Professor • Cox was teacher 
and administrator in pioneering schools, 
among them The Solvay Schools, the Ben 
Blewett Junior High School of St. Louis, 
and Lincoln School of Teachers CoUege, 
New York. He is widely known as the 
author of many articles and several books 
concerned with modern education. He is 
Professor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity. 

■ Miss Geraldine Dilla continues in 
this issue her series of three articles on na- 
tional characteristics, her first article, Na- 
tional Traits and Culture, having been pub- 
lished in our November issue. Our Close 
Relatives — the English will be followed 
by a study of French characteristics. Miss 
Dilla teaches the history of art and litera- 
ture at the University of Kansas City. 

Jessie S. Davis is the pseudonym of a 
lady whose avocational interest is taking 
her into such studies as George Eliot and 
Education. A Master of Arts of an Eng- 
lish university the author has written also 
on “Browning’s Educational Ideas,” 
which appeared in School and Society. 

(Continued on page 2g6) 
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INDOCTRINATION IN EDUCATION 

Thomas H. Briggs 


I 

S ECONDARY education, during the 
past quarter century has been the 
target for many missiles. Edu- 
cational theorists have led the attack, 
arguing logically, but without great 
influence on practice, that our high 
schools have no comprehensive pro- 
gram soundly based and skilfully de- 
veloped in its details. Although lay- 
men have made many criticisms of our 
secondary schools, for the most part 
not emanating from knowledge of 
what is being attempted and of the 
reasons therefor, the public as a whole 
has been complacently proud and has 
given support that has resulted in 
buildings, equipment, and enrollment 
unprecedented in history. 

As a matter of fact, there is much 
justification for pride. Not only have 
the privileges of secondary education 
been extended beyond the dreams or 
even the desires of any other people, 
but by and large the social atmosphere 
Is more wholesome for youth than can 
be found elsewhere in the communi- 


ties, the behavior problems are infi- 
nitely fewer than a generation ago, the 
administration compares favorably 
*with that in industry and is superior 
to that in professional offices and in 
most homes, the teaching is reasonably 
good, and the curricula offerings have 
steadily extended. It is no exaggera- 
tion to assert that the courses of study 
even in the traditional subjects — such 
as English, foreign languages, history, 
mathematics, and the sciences — are 
better than have ever before been 
known, a statement that will be borne 
out by comparison of old and new text- 
books. 

What, then, Is the cause of the con- 
stant attacks on secondary education 
and of a steadily growing feeling of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the pub- 
lic? There are many causes, but the 
chief one of them all is the failure of 
educators to agree on the meaning of 
education and frankly to face the is- 
sues that confront those responsible for 
making the program and for effective- 
ly administering it. This failure is 


• I. 1.1 • 
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nothing new. It has characterized sec- 
ondary education since its beginning 
three hundred years ago. The Latin 
Grammar School was a frank imitation 
of an institution already outmoded in 
England when America was settled, 
and for a century it made insignificant 
changes in its program. In 1 749 Ben- 
jamin Franklin in his proposal for an 
Academy in Philadelphia argued sen- 
sibly for a new type of education suited 
to the needs of the new country; but 
as there were no provisions to popular- 
ize an Understanding of his program 
and to work out the details, the acad- 
emies that consequently developed and 
eventually displaced the Latin Gram- 
mar Schools fell far short of the ideals 
that led to their establishment. It is 
true that they gradually entered upon 
wild experimentation with the curricu- 
lum, teaching here and there almost 
every subject that anyone could pro- 
pose, subjects as varied as Hebrew, 
navigation, and the making of wax 
flowers ; but they did not ever attempt 
to agree on the fundamental purposes 
for which the schools were run. 

The public high school began in 
1821, not to improve education but to 
make it more widely available. It was 
more than seventy years later that the 
first national committee, composed for 
the most part of representatives of the 
colleges and headed by Charles W. 
Eliot, attempted to lay down any fun- 
damental principles upon which a new 
program could be built. Its influence 
was wide-spread, but by the very na- 
ture of its limitations it failed to con- 
sider and to decide the most important 
issues that existed even at the end of 
tlie nineteenth century, Its most im- 

* Bulletin .<9, Department of Secondary School 
Principals of the Kational Education Association. 


portant pronouncement, that what is 
good for education is equally good 
for college entrance, was gradually 
changed in the professional mind to 
mean in practice precisely the reverse. 

During this century there have been 
many committees of nation-wide pro- 
fessional organizations that have made 
important recommendations concern- 
ing phases of secondary education. But 
only in recent years has there devel- 
oped an understanding of the necessity 
of establishing agreement on funda- 
mental principles on which a compre- 
hensive program for the education and 
care of youth can be built. The task 
is so Immense and so difficult that it 
discourages all but the minority of 
leaders who realize the basic causes of 
dissatisfaction and the need of plan- 
ning education from the ground up in 
relation to the contributions that it may 
be expected to make to the civiliza- 
tion of this day and time. The great 
majority of professional educators are 
too much occupied with performing 
their routine duties, with developing 
some phase of their speciality and with 
fighting off attacks by parents and the 
general public, who are annoyed by 
some petty detail or alarmed by the 
costs, to take an active part even in 
demanding that a fundamental and 
comprehensive program be prepared. 
But both educators and the public 
must come to a realization of its need. 
As Kant pointed out, it is impossible 
to reach sound and continuing agree- 
ment in practical judgments without 
acknowledging common principles 
with reference to which disputes can 
be decided. 

One of the Important attempts to 
contribute to the fundamentals of the 
new program is the report* of the 
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Committee on the Orientation of Sec- 
ondary Education on the Issues. An 
issue is defined as a conflict between 
theory and theory or between theory 
and practice in some matter of funda- 
mental importance in education. There 
are ten such issues, beginning with the 
question of whether secondary educa- 
tion shall be provided at public ex- 
pense for all normal individuals or 
only for a limited number. On such an 
issue there is some conflict in theory, a 
minority holding with the Europeans 
that secondary education should be se- 
lective of those academically gifted j 
but the real conflict is between the ma- 
jority sentiment and practice, which at 
its present maximum enrolls about 
seventy per cent of all the adolescent 
population. 

Until there is agreement on such 
basic questions, there can be developed 
no comprehensive program; and when 
there is agreement, the present pro- 
gram must be materially modified to 
insure that it is most effective in 
achieving desired ends. It should be 
obvious without argument, for in- 
stance, that if all youth are admitted 
to secondary schools there must be 
provided curricula appropriate to the 
abilities, aptitudes, and needs of all 
heterogeneous individuals. Such pro- 
vision has not been made for even 
the fraction that is enrolled, and the 
result is that the curricula offered are 
less effective than they should be even 
for those who by nature are fitted to 
pursue them with profit. 

One of the important issues on 
which there is little agreement in the- 
ory asks; Shall secondary education 
seek merely the adjustment of youth 
to prevailing social ideals, or shall it 
seek the reconstruction of society.? Over 


this issue there is a real conflict of 
theories, the argument on both sides 
frequently being colored by acrimoni- 
ous feeling. This conflict is the result 
in part of a failure to define terms or 
consistently to use terms in the sense 
in which they have been defined; and 
in part it is the result of a real differ- 
ence in the philosophy held by the ad- 
vocates of each alternative. 

At one extreme are those who hold 
that we live in the best possible of 
civilizations and that schools should 
'attempt nothing but to adjust youth 
to it as it is. These extremists probably 
do not constitute a majority of our 
population, but they exert a powerful 
Influence, especially since a large num- 
ber of their fellows have given the 
matter too little thought to have ac- 
tive convictions one way or the other. 
Whether or not thought has been 
given to the matter, everyone will 
agree that youth should be adjusted 
to most of civilization as it exists, to 
those parts that are generally satisfac- 
tory. An issue arises only when it is 
argued that education should attempt 
nothing but adjustment. 

But it is unwise to conceive of civili- 
zation or of society as if it were a homo- 
geneous unity, either good or bad, and 
that it is the same thing in every lo- 
cality and at all times. As a matter of 
fact, some of the ideals and practices in 
one community are often considered 
outrageously old-fashioned or danger- 
ously radical by another. Even in a 
single community society is for a con- 
siderable part heterogeneous, and al- 
though to a large extent it seems to be 
static, changes in it are constantly tak- 
ing place. These changes are as a rule 
slow, but under the pressure of unus- 
ual conditions or influenced by some 
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powerful personality they at times oc- 
cur with a rapidity which makes ad- 
justment difficult. It is safe to say that 
change is irregular, now moving out- 
ward on one front, now on another, 
like the pseudopods of an amoeba — 
and sometimes, one may be inclined to 
think, just as intelligently. But in spite 
of many false starts and subsequent 
retractions, there is real change, real 
movement of the whole body, in Erec- 
tions which the mass does not always 
clearly perceive but which an ambi- 
tious few eagerly desire to control. The 
movement even at the margin of the 
organism is so slow, however, that 
there is always a majority of senti- 
ments — ^ideals, attitudes, mores, and 
habits — common to practically all men 
and women. 

It is the failure to recognize the 
heterogeneity of what is called society 
and to admit that there is constant ir- 
reg'ular change in some small parts 
while the major part remains rela- 
tively static that causes much of the 
disagreement on the issue. There can 
hardly be dissent from the assertion 
that in order to live a happy and effec- 
tive life everyone must be integrated 
with practically permanent Ideals of 
the society of which he must be a part. 
Everywhere in the United States he 
must believe, for example, in the right 
of all individuals to have the opportu- 
nity for development regardless of the 
accidents of birth, in tolerance for re- 
ligious faith and worship, in freedom 
of thought and speech, in all such mat- 
ters to which his segment of society 
gives real devotion. Unless he is ad- 
justed to them he will find it impossi- 
ble to develop and to practice success- 
fully those other ideals which because 


of his peculiar inclinations seem to him 
important. It is on the periphery of 
movement that his novel ideas may 
have freedom of expression and of ac- 
tion. Some will be so disapproved by 
his fellows that the pseudopod must 
retract, or the individual must join an- 
other more tolerant society. The inte- 
gration, then, necessary for each in- 
dividual is with the fairly consistent 
ideals of his society, and therefore ad- 
justment of each and every youth to 
these is clearly indicated as a function 
of education. It can best bring him to 
adjustment by helping him to share 
in a thoughtful, even in a critical, re- 
construction of the beliefs, attitudes, 
and activities that society approves, 
and when he has accepted them, by 
giving such directed practice in his own 
life as will set up a congruent habit. 

As already stated, constant changes 
in our civilization are taking place, and 
they must be recognized in the educa- 
tional program. Everybody desires 
and welcomes change, provided it is 
the kind that he thinks is for his per- 
sonal and the general good* but indi- 
viduals vary tremendously in their ac- 
tivity to bring about changes of any 
kind. The great majority, even of 
those who are dissatisfied with the 
status quo, do little or nothing to bring 
about betterment. But there are lead- 
ers who recognize what is wrong, who 
have a vision of what might be, and 
who busy thenfselves effectively to 
make others accept their judgments 
and share in their programs. One is 
not a leader merely because he is a 
malcontent. One is a leader only if he 
can persuade others to follow him. 
Leadership is not always consistently 
Intelligent j it is not always altruistic. 
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though it may safely be assumed that 
the leader persuades himself that it 
is; and it is always disturbing to those 
who are satisfied with the staMs quo 
or who wish to have it changed in ac- 
cord with plans of their own. But all 
hope of progress, of developing a bet- 
ter World in which to live, lies in those 
gifted with the power to create and to 
promote new ideas. 

Had it not been for the mutations 
of individual plants and animals, we 
should not have the variety of beauty 
and of usefulnes in both flora and 
fauna that so enriches present life. In 
this process of evolution nature made 
many mistakes. 

Sick dreams she had, fierce projects she 
essayed : 

Her qualms, her fiery prides, her crazy 
mirths; 

The troublings of her spirit as she strayed, 
Cringed, gloated, mocked, was lordly, was 
afraid. 

And In the evolution of society there 
have been many mistakes, some of 
them tardily or not yet corrected. We 
should welcome both critics and 
prophets; we should give a hospitable 
hearing to all that they have to say. 
Education should strive consistently 
and skilfully to make youth hospitable 
to proposals for change and intelli- 
' gently critical of them. A paramount 
responsibility of the public schools is 
to arouse in youth an interest In the 
issues that concern public welfare, to 
lead them to understand conditions, 
especially as they have changed or are 
changing, to make them aware of the 
implications of the several possible 
courses of action, and to stimulate 
them with an ardent and efFectlve am- 
bition to play their parts, each accord- 


ing to his capacities, in making what 
seems the best course of action effec- 
tive. 

Popular satisfaction with what seem 
to us bad ideals and practices or popu- 
lar tendencies toward changes that we 
do not like test our faith in democ- 
racy. Democracy necessitates our ac- 
ceptance of the majority decision 
whether we like it or not. At the same 
time it imposes an obligation to reveal 
and to advocate those ideals that seem 
to us best, to argue for them in order 
to convert minorities into majorities. 
This assumption of responsibility to 
convince, to persuade, and unremit- 
tingly to work for ideals that we hold 
is all too rare. The failure to be ac- 
tive, each according to his powers, in 
a persistent campaign to convince oth- 
ers and to impel them also to similar 
activity is precisely the great weakness 
of democracy. For the most part we 
complain or fume or sputter; we vote 
with indignation; and then, defeated 
or on the way to defeat, we tend to 
slump into passive helplessness. When 
the majority goes against us, we ab- 
jure democracy. There are those who 
pull wires to defeat the will of the 
majority; and confident of their own 
judgment, though unwilling to fight 
for it with their peers in the public 
arena, they sometimes demand that so- 
ciety turn over to them its supreme 
agency, the schools, that they may cir- 
cumvent the program that the major- 
ity has approved. If conviction is still 
strong after defeat, we have the possi- 
bility and the obligation to carry on 
our campaign preparatory to another 
popular expression of judgment. It is 
this acceptance of majority decision 
and at the same time persistence in 
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efforts to change it that characterixes 
the best citizen. This criterion the 
schools, the potent agency of society, 
should teach. This is adjustment to 
prevailing social ideals. 

II 

We are now led to a consideration of 
the other alternative of the issue, that 
secondary education should seek the 
reconstruction of society. Everyone 
with the exception of the insignificant 
minority who with ignorant myopia 
are wholly satisfied with the small seg- 
ment of society with which they come 
into contact, will agree that some 
changes are desirable. What these are, 
who shall determine them, and how 
they shall be brought about are the real 
questions at issue. If it is maintained 
that any teacher has the right or the 
duty to decide without reference to 
popular judgment and to proceed in an 
effort to reconstruct society by influ- 
encing minds not yet sufficiently ma- 
tured and informed fairly to judge his 
proposals and arguments, the idea is of 
course preposterous. It is rejected by 
all but a small group of extremists who 
have more zeal for reform than they 
have courage and ability to convert 
their peers. But the very fact that the 
idea is advocated warrants this refer- 
ence. The proposal is not only contrary 
to the principle of democracy, but it is 
impossible. The determination of what 
social changes are desirable is the re- 
sponsibility of adult society. It will not 
permit an open campaign of reform 
that the majority has not approved, 
and it is not decently honest surrepti- 
tiously to attempt through the educa- 
tion of youth a reform that the public 
has not previously approved. 

If, however, the second alternative 


means that education should be such 
as will enable society intelligently to 
reconstruct itself, it should be heartily 
approved. The best means to this end 
of course is a program that leads youth 
to be concerned with public welfare 
and its problems, to be intelligent 
about them, to have a sense of obliga- 
tion to do something to solve them, and 
by thinking for themselves to arrive 
at independent conclusions upon which 
they have a conscience to act. This 
is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. If education could only 
achieve this objective generally, the 
major program of secondary schools 
would be clearly Indicated. But what 
success has attended their efforts thus 
far? What proportion even of the 
highly selected graduates have ac- 
quired through formal education the 
habit of considering problems of so- 
cial import disentangled from confus- 
ing concomitants, of feeling responsi- 
ble for a share in their solution, of 
searching out all the pertinent facts, of 
weighing them impartially, of com- 
bining them with reference to sound 
basic principles, and independently of 
drawing defensible conclusions that 
impel to action? One has only to con- 
sider his own procedures with regard 
to the important social, economic, and 
industrial problems of the day, inter- 
national as well as domestic, to real- 
ize how discouraging the inevitable 
answer must be. 

The fact is that the world In which 
we live is so amazingly extensive and 
complex that no one is able to form 
intelligent judgments independently 
arrived at on all Important matters, 
even on those that most intimately 
affect his own well-being and the fu- 
ture prosperity of the phases of so- 
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ciety with which he comes into clos- 
est contact. This fact should not lead 
to the conclusions that education 
should not go as far as is possible to- 
ward achieving the ideal, toward de- 
veloping not only whatever native 
powers exist to think for oneself but 
also a devoted conscience for so doing. 
With youth of the highest native gifts 
the results will be large. With many 
the resultant activity will be good in 
a limited field. Any approximation is 
so much gain 5 and because perfection 
cannot be achieved efforts should 
therefore not be lessened. 

Granting that the results will be 
limited, what is indicated as the sup- 
plementary program of education? All 
of the youth in our schools will either 
formulate for themselves or accept 
from others some solutions of the more 
important social problems. If they are 
likely to follow leaders, they need 
training in how to select their leaders, 
how to evaluate their arguments, and 
how to translate their conclusions into 
programs of action. It is reasonable to 
believe that this can be taught if 
schools seriously accept it as their obli- 
gation. It is somewhat short of the 
Ideal, but it Is based on recognition of 
facts to which our eyes should not be 
closed. A compromise is better than 
neglect. ' 

The ideal, the approximation to- 
ward it, and the compromise just pro- 
posed will lay on the secondary schools 
an obligation to concern themselves 
not only with methods of thinking but 
also with problems of social importance 
about which to think. Although there 
are many and increasingly numerous 
exceptions, education has for the most 
part neglected to consider with youth 
the problems of most significance in 
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the life that confronts us. Education 
has been too much concerned with the 
settled problems of civilization. This 
neglect is the result partly of the tradi- 
tion that laid its emphasis on methods 
of thought applied only to abstrac- 
tions or to social problems of impor- 
tance only to people remote in space 
or in time. 

It is sound psychology to assume 
that one best learns to do something by 
doing it under skilled direction. If one 
is expected to think well about modern 
probems, he will most effectively learn 
to do so by thinking about modern 
problems, rather than by considering 
those that concerned other peoples un- 
der conditions far different from ours. 
The kaleidoscope is a fascinating toy, 
but exactly the same pattern never 
comes again. The study of Greek, 
Assyrian, or French history never 
taught anybody the precise solution of 
problems of the United States in this 
generation. If education did no more 
than make a youth conscious of the 
conditions that perplex our society to- 
day, conscious of them and also of his 
own responsibility for becoming in- 
telligent about them and for working 
to Improve them, it would not only 
have more direct and assured effect 
but It would also make him more in- 
terested in approved patterns of think- 
ing and more likely to transfer their 
use to his need. One Indicated part of 
the new curriculum, therefore, will be 
an enlarged concern with conditions 
that need justification or change in our 
democracy. 

The part of the secondary school 
curriculum Involved is tremendously 
Important, but it is also relatively 
small. There is Intended in the argu- 
ment to be no depreciation of educa- 
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tion for culture or for progress toward 
efficiency in vocations of suitable kinds. 
Every individual should be educated 
so as to choose wisely his vocation and 
to make an efficient beginning in it j he 
should be educated so as to share to the 
extent of his abilities in the inherited 
culture of the world and to be intelli- 
gently receptive of the new cultures 
that are being evolved. He should be 
educated also to be concerned with the 
social, economic, industrial, aesthetic, 
and religious problems that are as yet 
unsolved, concerned with them and 
also developed so that he can share 
in their solution, at least so far as his 
individuality and the various societies 
in which he lives are affected. 

Consideration of such matters will 
inevitably involve indoctrination. The 
word “indoctrination” has a good as 
well as a bad connotation. We reject 
at once and completely indoctrination 
that attempts to “close another per- 
son’s mind, to give him final answers, 
and to make him a dupe and an in- 
strument of those strategically able to 
wield influence,” but we have to rec- 
ognize that this is the bad result of 
much teaching, both intentional and 
unintentional, inside the schools as 
well as out. We reiterate the wisdom 
of attempting so far as possible to de- 
velop in every youth the power and the 
conscience to think logically for him- 
self. But we repeat what has previously 
been said that most people never can 
achieve the habit of doing that about 
even the major problems of society, 
about problems on which they must 
inevitably take a position for action of 
some kind. It is to the interest of so- 
ciety that such a position shall be in 
conformity with its own principles and 
ideals. Therefore indoctrination in the 


sense of attempting to make youth in- 
telligent about such principles and 
ideals, inclined to accept them because 
of an understanding of the justifying 
reasons, conscious of their bearing on 
the important problems of the day, and 
stimulated to act in accordance with 
the program that they indicate is 
wholly defensible. Many would call 
this not indoctrination but education. 
The word is unimportant, but the pro- 
gram is one that is essential to the 
preservation of democracy. 

Ill 

Indoctrination of one kind or an- 
other is inevitable. Parents indoctri- 
nate their children to think and to act 
as they do; newspapers in their col- 
umns, in their cartoons, and in their 
advertisements attempt to influence 
the judgments of their readers; and a 
no inconsiderable part of our social 
relations tends to make one take the 
side of those with whom he is thrown 
into closest contact. Schools are prob- 
ably the most persistent and the most 
potent influence for indoctrination that 
we have. By their very organization, 
by their social milieu, by their selec- 
tion of topics for study, by their pres- 
entation, by the principles and ideals 
that they postulate, by the facts ad- 
duced, by the authorities cited, by the 
books that are available and to which 
reference is made, by the personality 
and conviction of teachers, by the il- 
lustrations used, by the approval or 
disapproval of what pupils say, and by 
the applications made schools cannot 
avoid Indoctrination. It is true that to 
a large extent they have avoided is- 
sues that are important and “danger- 
ous,” but they have constantly indoc- 
trinated none the less, and that they 
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will continue to do so is inevitable. 
The real question, then, is whether 
their indoctrination shall be good or 
bad and whether it tends to perpetuate 
and to strengthen democracy or to 
weaken it. 

Indoctrination both by the schools 
and by other agencies not responsible 
to society and not infrequently hostile 
to its ideals being inevitable and po- 
tent, education is challenged to use it 
in its best sense more intelligently and 
more consistently than it has ever at- 
tempted to do before. The means are 
not difficult 5 they are already fairly 
well known. But for what should edu- 
cation indoctrinate? One answer is 
clear: for the principles and ideals that 
underlie the structure of the demo- 
cratic society that is still in the process 
of evolution. Foreign schools indoc- 
trinate their youth, far too often in the 
worst possible way, for the principles 
and ideals of monarchy, fascism, and 
communism. Their influence on our 
youth is strong clear across the nar- 
rowed seas. If democracy is to pre- 
vail, we must use indoctrination in the 
best sense, as previously defined, to 
convince youth that it is superior to 
all other forms of social organization. 
If we really believed in democracy as 
the best way of life, believed in it with 
a flaming faith based on intellectual 
conviction, we should be more con- 
cerned that every school every day 
teaches what we are convinced is nec- 
essary to make youth understand its 
principles, share its passionate faith, 
and practice under skilled direction 
the living of that life which is based 
on respect for the personality and the 
rights of each and every individual. 
Youth are eager for this kind of educa- 
tion, and if they do not get it in our 


schools they seek it elsewhere. Our 
secondary schools have suffered from 
an indefiniteness of social purpose and 
from a lack of unified and convincing 
social leadership. A convinced decision 
on this issue will give the basis for de- 
veloping what they need. 

Beyond the generally understood 
and approved principles and ideals of 
democracy there are others not so 
clearly recognized and on which there 
is no such perfect agreement. And the 
application of all democratic princi- 
ples and ideals to the problems, large 
and complex or small and simple, is 
not generally understood even by the 
best teachers in our schools. They can 
do much toward achieving the desired 
educational program by seriously at- 
tempting to formulate the basic prin- 
ciples of our society and to apply them 
to an understanding of the problems 
of life; but they need help. Without 
such help they will do less than they 
should or could, and a large propor- 
tion of our teaching staffs will do noth- 
ing consciously that is significant. 

Not only are teachers uncertain as 
to what they should teach about the 
principles of society and their appli- 
cations, but by experience they have 
been made timorous. There have been 
numberless instances of attempts to 
lead youth into understandings, atti- 
tudes, opinions, and practices that a 
teacher thought desirable with the re- 
sult that some citizen, influential even 
if in the minority, would protest to the 
authorities, and drive the attempted 
education back to innocuous and inef- 
fective instruction. Both for the de- 
fense of those who conceive their re- 
sponsibility to Include education for 
social efficiency and for the direction 
of everyone who is permitted to teach, 
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there is need for a Magna Charta that 
will define democracy, present clearly 
its ideals, and indicate what it seems 
that society wishes itself to become. 
Some hold that “the conscious for- 
mulation of the ends which the school 
should serve is the responsibility of the 
teaching profession sensitive to its cul- 
tural environment and responsive to 
the needs and aspirations of other func- 
tional groups in society.” But that is 
too great a responsibility to place 
wholly on a group that has no mani- 
fest competence and certainly no ade- 
quate time for the herculean task. 
There are professional matters, espe- 
cially of techniques, on which a teach- 
er’s judgments should perhaps be con- 
sidered final, but the interpretation of 
the ideals of democracy ought to be 
made by the most competent of our ex- 
perts employed by the people and 
given adequate time and aid to do the 
job well. It should be undertaken by 
a continuing commission of the best 
and most representative minds of our 
nation — of statesmen, historians, soci- 
ologists, social workers, economists, 
philosophers, educators, and publicists. 
Their tentative interpretation should 
be widely publicized in all units of so- 
ciety. The more discussion by groups 
of adult citizens, the better, for con- 
sideration by them will lead to general 
interest, the clarification of minds, 
some amendment, and a greater de- 
gree of integration than this nation 
has yet known. Incidentally it should 
also lead to a greater degree of appre- 


ciation of the possibility of using edu- 
cation as a social agency for the per- 
petuation and the improvement of our 
democratic life. The recent report of 
the National Education Association 
Committee on the Social-Economic 
Goals for America is an admirable be- 
ginning of an interpretation of what 
democracy wants and in some meas- 
ure is attempting to achieve. 

When society has come to an agree- 
ment on the ideals of democracy, the 
obligation of the schools is unmistak- 
ably clear. They must set up a pro- 
gram which in the best sense will in- 
doctrinate youth to understand and to 
accept these ideals. By attempting to 
teach youth to think wisely for them- 
selves about such matters the schools 
will most assuredly achieve satisfac- 
tory adjustment. But they should not 
be satisfied to stop at this point. They 
should go on, regardless of fear of 
influential minorities, to lead youth 
to see what the application of these 
ideals indicates for practical action and 
they should use all possible influence 
to see that youth begins under direc- 
tion the formation of consistent habits. 
Beyond this, the schools should lead 
youth to realize the unsolved prob- 
lems of society and to be concerned 
with responsibility for contributing to 
their solution with intelligence and 
with persistent vigor. By helping 
youth work out solutions in accord 
with approved ideals, the schools will 
most effectively contribute to enabling 
society to reconstruct itself. 



THE OUTLOOK FOR YOUTH 

Homer P. Rainey 


T he return of a measure of ma- 
terial prosperity to the United 
States is genuinely encourag- 
ing and is heartily welcomed by all. 
It will certainly do much to restore 
confidence and morale, and will enable 
society generally to rebuild many of 
the programs which have suffered so 
terribly during the economic collapse 
of recent years. But returning prosper- 
ity will certainly not solve all of so- 
ciety’s problems. It will, in fact, create 
new ones, and intensify some of the 
old. Those of us who are interested in 
programs for the welfare of American 
Youth are anxious to know what the 
future holds for them. How will the 
course of events affect their fortunes, 
and what are their opportunities when 
viewed from a more long-range point 
of view? In order to give an adequate 
answer to these general questions we 
must analyze the problems which 
youth have been facing in recent years 
and attempt to project this analysis in- 
to the future. Let us first consider the 
condition of youth during the early 
years of the depression and then the 
steps that have been taken thus far to 
better their state. 

Social workers, educators, and law 
enforcement groups knew of the youth 
problem long before the general pub- 
lic was aware that the crisis and de- 
pression were affecting youth so disas- 
trously. Privately supported organiza- 
tions attempted to provide for these 
young people but their facilities were 
not sufficient to provide for the thou- 
sands who called upon them for as- 


sistance, Then it was necessary for city 
and state governmental organizations 
to expand their facilities and try to 
meet this problem. Finally when they 
were unable to provide for this un- 
employed, out-of-school group, ap- 
peals were made to Congressmen in 
Washington. As a result a series of 
bills were introduced during the last 
few months of President Hoover’s 
term, designed to provide funds to de- 
velop a more comprehensive program 
of relief. After considerable consulta- 
tion and negotiation the individual 
bills were combined in the Costlgan- 
LaFollette Unemployment Relief 
Bill, which provided $500,000,000 
for unemployment relief. 

During the public hearings on this 
measure a mass of information was 
presented by representatives from the 
various private, city, and state relief 
organizations on the conditions of 
youth in the United States. This in- 
formation awakened the nation to the 
seriousness of the youth problem. 
Congi'ess, however, did not see fit to 
pass the Costigan-LaFollette Bill, but 
instead gave the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation $350,000,000 to 
lend to states so that they might con- 
tinue their assistance to the unem- 
ployed. 

During the first months of the 
Roosevelt administration definite steps 
were taken to help youth in the United 
States. During March 1933 the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps was estab- 
lished, and then expanded, until by 
early spring there were 250,000 young 
men between the ages of 18 and 25 
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employed in the camps doing such 
work as planting trees, building roads, 
trails and small bridges, clearing fire- 
breaks and fire truck lanes and eradi- 
cating plant and tree diseases. The 
CCC contained about 500,000 young 
men between the ages of 17 and a 8 
last winter, but the number in the 
camps is now about 3 50,000, 

During the year 1934-35 the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion made it possible for more than 

106.000 students to earn their way in 
colleges and universities. In July 1935 
this student aid program was incorpo- 
rated in the program of a new agency, 
the National Youth Administration 
which also gave financial help to high 
school pupils. Other phases of its pro- 
gram included the development of 
work projects, guidance centers and 
opportunities for apprentice training. 
Altogether it probably assisted nearly 

400.000 youth during the year 1935- 
36. The National Youth Administra- 
tion has been allocated $75,000,000 
for the current year which will make 
it possible to continue and even ex- 
pand its services to youth. 

The Works Progress Administra- 
tion through various projects, but es- 
pecially those in dramatics, writing, 
and music, has provided also training 
and employment for a large number 
of youth. In considering the various 
attempts that have been made to assist 
youth we must not fail to mention the 
activities of schools, colleges, churches, 
settlement houses, community centers, 
clubs, and organizations which have 
rendered noble service in aiding youth 
during the period of the depression. 

However praiseworthy the work of 
these public and private organizations 
may be, the future of millions of youth 


in the United States is still not very 
promising or secure. In spite of the 
projects of the government and the 
expanded activities of state, city, and 
private agencies it is estimated that in 
the age group of 16 to 24 there are 
still possibly four or five million youth 
unemployed and not in school. These 
youth are our major problem and the 
outlook for them is as yet uncert^n 
if not dark. 

II 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
returning prosperity may better the 
condition of youth there are certain 
factors in American life which will 
tend to prevent them from obtaining 
a normal place in society. 

First of all, it is a fact of very real 
significance that the ratio of youth 
sixteen years of age to the adult pop- 
ulation over twenty years of age is 
steadily declining. A recent report of 
the National Resources Committee 
states that during the past century 
there has been a constant decline in the 
percentage of children in the popula- 
tion, and that this decline has been 
notably accelerated since about 1920. 
In 1840, for every thousand white 
children under sixteen years of age 
there were only 889 adults (persons 
twenty years of age or over). In 1900 
there were 1,583 adults for each one 
thousand children, and by 1930 this 
number of adults had increased to 
2,013. The burden of society in caring 
for its young dependents, so far as 
sheer numbers are concerned, is being 
materially reduced, yet since youth 
must frequently support their aged 
parents directly or indirectly through 
taxation j since the number of aged 
workers in industry is relatively 
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higher j and since increased mecha- 
nization has generally reduced the 
number of jobs open to youth, this 
tendency for the number of youth to 
decline in relation to adults has in gen- 
eral made the entrance of youth into 
productive j obs more difficult. 

A second social factor of great sig- 
nificance to youth from the standpoint 
of employment is the fact that there 
is a general tendency to exclude youth 
from gainful occupations. This tend- 
ency has been in operation chiefly 
since 1910. The report quoted above 
gives these facts as follows; “In 1910 
approximately 2,5 per cent of the boys 
and 12 per cent of the girls ten to 
fifteen years of age were in gainful 
occupations, but by 1930 this percent- 
age had dropped to 6.4 for boys and 
2.9 for girls. There was an aggregate 
decline in the employment of persons 
in this age group from 18.4 per cent 
in 1910 to 4.7 per cent in 1930.” 
Furthermore, there has also been a 
decline in employment among the 
older age groups. For example, the 
percentage of those sixteen years of 
age employed dropped from 37.5 in 
1920 to 24.8 in 1930. In the same 
period the decline for the seventeen 
year group dropped from 50.3 to 38.8, 
and from 60.0 to 55.3 for those eight- 
een and nineteen years of age. It is 
clear, therefore, that fewer youth are 
being required for productive labor, 
and there is evidence that this tenden- 
cy will continue. While most of us 
welcome the tendency to exclude 
youth under sixteen from employment 
this does throw a greater responsibil- 
ity on society to make provision for 
the education and care of these youth. 

A third fact of significance to youth 
is that there is also a steady lifting of 


educational standards for employment 
in practically all vocations and also for 
entrance into the professions. Coupled 
with this fact is another, that there is 
also a constant increase in the percent- 
age of the high school population 
(14-18) enrolling each year In high 
school. In 1915 approximately seven- 
teen per cent of this age group were 
enrolled in school. At the present time 
this percentage is nearly sixty -five. Yet 
the present distribution of educational 
opportunities makes it impossible for 
a large percentage of our youth to ac- 
quire the training which they need for 
successful competition in modern life. 
Thirty-five per cent of all youth of 
high school age are not enrolled in 
high school, and of those who enter 
high school only fifty-three per cent 
of them remain for graduation. It is 
also true that there is still a consider- 
able degree of selectivity in high 
school enrollment. The economic and 
social status of youth is a determining 
factor in their ability to go to high 
school, and is also the chief factor in 
determining whether or not youth are 
able to remain until graduation. This 
factor is even more important in the 
distribution of youth’s opportunities 
for higher education. A recent survey 
of thirty thousand selected youth in 
Pennsylvania indicates that one hun- 
dred seventy-two of every thousand 
youths in that state enter college or 
university after graduation from high 
school, and that there are one hundred 
seventy-four of every thousand who, 
on the basis of any reasonable criterion 
of college success, would do satisfac- 
tory college work, but who are denied 
the opportunity because of financial 
circumstances. Recent studies also in- 
dicate that there is practically no rela- 
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tionship between the type of training 
which youth receive and the types of 
jobs they enter. Furthermore, studies 
also reveal the fact that as many as 
seventy per cent of high school gradu- 
ates are not trained for any skilled 
trade, and that forty per cent of them 
are not trained for any particular 
work. 

A fourth major factor which is re- 
vealed by the above facts is the lack 
of an efEcient guidance service. An oc- 
cupational adjustment that is appro- 
priate to his own individual equipment 
of aptitudes, abilities, interests, and 
personality traits is absolutely neces- 
sary as a foundation for every other 
important adjustment that an Ameri- 
can youth has to make. It is of great 
importance, therefore, that American 
youth be trained and assisted in mak- 
ing an intelligent choice of an occupa- 
tion or profession after careful consid- 
eration and evaluation of all the per- 
tinent facts. Hence, there is need for 
objective data regarding the traits of 
successful workers in each type of oc- 
cupation in order that each youth may 
have the opportunity to compare his 
own vocational equipment with that of 
the various types of workers. Intelli- 
gent action requires also reliable in- 
formation about the various types of 
occupations, trends, training needs, 
etc., and must employ reliable devices 
for obtaining valid information about 
each individual youth. This type of 
guidance service is not now available 
to youth. The needed Information can 
not be provided at present and cannot 
be secured under prevailing condi- 
tions. Furthermore, there is not a 
sufficient number of trained individu- 
als to render youth adequate counsel- 
ling service about their own personal 
equipment for employment. 


Ill 

What must be done if we are to 
make the outlook for youth brighter? 
It must be frankly admitted that it is 
not possible at this time to answer the 
question categorically. Much more 
study and thought must be devoted to 
this problem before any accurate and 
comprehensive answer can be given. 
At the present time studies are being 
made by various organizations and 
groups which will undoubtedy be of 
assistance to us in deciding what is 
necessary to improve the outlook of 
youth in the United States. Even now, 
however, it is possible to suggest cer- 
tain major things that must be done 
if the outlook for American youth is 
to be improved. 

First of all, youth must be given an 
opportunity to develop into strong 
and vigorous adults with good habits 
of mental and physical health. The 
Committee on Medical Care reports 
in 1932 that from sixty-five to ninety- 
five per cent of the school children ex- 
amined in six selected cities had more 
or less serious physical defects. Of 
those examined, thirty-three per cent 
had diseased tonsils, thirty-four per 
cent had defective vision, and over 
fifty per cent had defective teeth. The 
committee’s report on industrial 
workers shows a condition which is 
even more alarming, for of this group 
over seventy per cent had nose or 
throat diseases, forty per cent had de- 
fective sight or hearing, and sixty per 
cent had defective teeth. The Life Ex- 
tension Institute in their examinations 
of 100,000 young men found that over 
seventy-five per cent have some sort 
of health defect. In this connection it 
should be remembered that physical 
diseases and physical handicaps rank 
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among the major causes of depend- 
ency. We can not have a nation of 
healthy people if we do not have in 
that nation a healthy youth group and 
such a group is impossible unless some 
way is devised to make medical care 
available to all. 

Secondly, an adequate vocational, 
educational, and personal guidance 
service must be developed. W e can no 
longer be satisfied with a system of 
schools and employment offices which 
give so little vital assistance to boys 
and girls who are trying to decide what 
it is they want to do as a life’s work. 
While we must admit immediately 
that no body of experts, however well 
trained, could or should be permitted 
to tell youth what it is they must do 
in the world, we can say that a well 
informed, well trained guidance ex- 
pert can assist youth to decide what it 
is that he or she is best prepared to do. 
But this must not be finally deter- 
mined at one sitting. Guidance is a 
continuous process of self evaluation 
in the light of existing jobs or job pos- 
sibilities with the assistance of all 
possible scientific information. The 
personnel needed to administer such a 
service does not exist at the present 
time, and probably can not be pro- 
vided for several years. A start, how- 
ever, must be made in developing this 
important service for youth. 

Thirdly, the school systems of the 
United States will have to be ex- 
panded, Improved, and reorganized. 
It may be assumed that an adequate 
counselling and guidance service will 
demonstrate that many of the out-of- 
school youth should seek additional 
vocational training and other types of 
educational opportunities. A larger 
number of young people must be per- 
mitted, and, if necessary, assisted, if 
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they are well qualified, to attend high 
schools, vocational schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

The schools must also assist youth 
to meet the new standards and com- 
plexities of life. Instruction on sex, the 
family, and home making can no 
longer be left to chance, but must be 
considered as important as a knowl- 
edge of civics, history, mathematics or 
any other one of the accepted subj ects. 

Schools must also place greater em- 
phasis on the acquiring of a satisfying 
philosophy of life. Many of the ac- 
cepted beliefs and standards have 
failed to stand up under the searching 
analysis of disappointed, dissatisfied, 
realistic youth. They are now groping 
for truths which will not fail them in 
times of adversity, and schools, along 
with the churches, must stimulate and 
direct these youth into constructive 
fields of thought. 

With the increased mechanization 
of life the trend is in the direction of 
shorter hours of work. The forty hour 
week is becoming commonly accepted 
and soon experts predict that it will be 
supplanted by the thirty hour week. 
This means increased leisure for the 
mass of people in the United States. 
Learning how to use this leisure time 
constructively, therefore, becomes of 
paramount importance and must be 
given greater attention in our schools. 

Fourthly, an adequate counselling 
and guidance service will necessitate 
the scientific collection of information 
on the various occupations in the 
United States. This could probably 
best be done by a Federal Employ- 
ment Service national in scope and in- 
clusive in character with headquarters 
in Washington, a branch office in each 
state, and such local offices as popula- 
tion and occupational opportunities re- 
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quire. This employment service would 
not only have complete information on 
the jobs available and the trends of oc- 
cupations, but would also provide a 
vocational guidance and adjustment 
service. Probably a junior division to 
include on its board of directors repre- 
sentatives from the local school sys- 
tem of this employment service would 
be established for youth under the age 
of twenty-one. 

Fifthly, provision must be made for 
the wide distribution of this occupa- 
tional information. This would seem 
to necessitate that all state and local 
governmental employment offices and 
all private employment offices, 
schools, colleges, trade unions, and 
other such interested groups be pro- 
vided with the occupational informa- 
tion collected by the governmental 
employment system. The system of 
governmental employment offices 
should function also as centers for the 
distribution of this occupational in- 
formation by competent vocational 
guidance experts. Probably the junior 
divisions within the government em- 
ployment centers should provide also 
a personalized vocational, counselling, 
guidance and adjustment service which 
would assist youth to decide upon a 
job, and advise him or her as to where 
training for this particular job could 
be obtained. In cooperation with the 
schools youth should also be taught 
job getting and job keeping technique. 

The basic need is for a close func- 
tional relationship among the em- 
ployment agencies, schools, both pub- 
lic and private, industry, business and 
agriculture. In every community there 
should be established an arrangement 
to facilitate thorough and effective co- 
operation among all these groups. 


Sixthly, if the outlook for American 
youth is to be brighter some provision 
must be made for their employment. 
It is to be hoped that the present busi- 
ness, industrial, agricultural, and gov- 
ernmental agencies and organizations 
will be able to provide these job op- 
portunities. If they fail, however, new 
types of jobs must be provided, dis- 
covered, or devised. Any expansion of 
employment opportunities for youth 
should be in fields where there is 
real need for it. Some of these are rec- 
reation, education, libraries, and 
health. Perhaps through expanded or- 
ganizations like the CCC and NYA 
these opportunities for youth can be 
provided if it is found to be necessary. 

IV 

We may now ask how all this is to 
be accomplished.? It would seem that 
this ideal can be achieved without any 
radical changes in the American edu- 
cational or governmental institutions 
or in industry and business methods. 
It will require, however, the coordina- 
tion, supervision, and expansion of 
many of the agencies which' must of 
necessity cooperate if this ideal is to 
be attained. It may be necessary to set 
up state youth commissions with local 
branches to work very closely with our 
established educational, religious, 
guidance, employment, and recrea- 
tional institutions, so that when 
young men and women complete or 
are forced to leave school there will 
be a commission representing the vari- 
ous types of institutions mentioned 
above which will help them decide 
whether or not they need additional 
education, experience in an expanded 
CCC program, vocational training, or 
a job in either private industry, or 
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some one of the comprehensive variety 
of government sponsored projects. 

Such a youth program can and must 
be accomplished in the American way, 
by voluntary cooperation and coordi- 
nation with only such state and gov- 
ernmental regulations as are absolute- 
ly necessary. The authoritarian states 
of Europe have organized and regi- 
mented their youth into a national sys- 
tem which gives little consideration to 
the initiative that smaller governmen- 
tal units, private organizations such as 
schools, churches, settlement houses, 
and community centers are willing and 
eager to give. On superficial examina- 
tion it may seem that the authoritarian 
states have made great progress in pro- 
viding opportunities for their youth. 
But there is good evidence that the 
immediate and superficial benefits 
which they receive are far outweighed 
by the failure of these states to see the 
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individual as the important unit, and 
the even greater danger that these 
youth on whom so much money and so 
much propaganda are being poured 
may be sacrificed on the battlefield. 

With what seems to be an almost 
universal determination not to permit 
the United States to be drawn into an- 
other war the outlook of American 
youth is less darkened by war clouds 
than that of the youth in the authori- 
tarian states of Europe. Yet, we who 
are concerned with the care and educa- 
tion of youth must not entirely lose 
sight of the necessity for peace if our 
youth are to be given an opportunity 
to mature and develop. 

If youth of any generation have to 
go to war and be subjected to the loss 
of life and brutalizing influences that 
are inseparable from it, much of the 
effort spent on their welfare and edu- 
cation is irretrievably lost. 
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T ell me what are the ‘prevailing sentiments that occupy the mtnds 
of your young men^ and I will tell you what is to be the character 
of the next generation . — Burke. 



HERO OIRL 


By Virginia Horton Rogers 

Down through the meadow I watch my sheep 
In the hush o£ the afternoon 
"Where the grass is lush and hne and deep 
And the bells shake a sleepy tune j 
Xhe sun is low and the shadows long, 

IVIy sheep are silver white j 
I count them again and sing a song 
As they graze in the fading light. 

‘‘Oh, lover, come riding, riding by. 

Ride by the hawthorn tree. 

For night is a whisper from out the west 
And it sings strange songs to me. 

I’ll weave you a garland of moonlight mist, 
W^e’ll kiss by the hawthorn tree, 

My skirt is ragged and torn, dear love. 

But ride through the night to me.” 

Down through the meadow my sheep have gone, 
And I lead them up the hillj 
A flutter of thrush-notes is greeting the dawn 
And the dew is sharp and chill ^ 

My sheep all stray to the path above. 

My feet are tired and blind, 

The hawthorn is weary with wanton love 
And sleeps to the lilt of the wind. 
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A PLEA FOR THE MIDDLE GROUND 
IN EDUCATION 

Anonymous 


.1 

W E ARE INCLINED in this Coun- 
try to go to extremes — in 
education as in everything 
else. The pendulum swings far to the 
right, then far to the left, yet never 
seems to tarry on a middle ground. 
Under the various names of Dalton 
Plan, Winnetka Plan, Activity Move- 
itlent. Project Plan, Unit Plan, Inte- 
gration, Fusion — we have tried in re- 
cent years many extreme and new 
ideas, most of which are embodied in 
the general term “Progressive Edu- 
cation.” All of these have elements of 
great worth, yet all are an extreme 
swing from the old, regimentalized 
system under which we were schooled. 

Because I have experienced teach- 
ing under the new scheme and feel, 
with the maj ority of my fellow teach- 
ers, that we are losing many splendid 
values in entirely discarding the old, 
I make a plea for the middle ground 
in education — for the retention and 
blending of the best features of both 
the new and the old. 

A definition of Progressive Educa- 
tion is difficult to make or to find. 
Much has been written on the subject 5 
bu^ most of that has been interpreta- 
tion and illustration, not definition. 
Progressive Education seems to be a 
term used to cover almost anything 
which is a departure from the older 
standardized types of education. Its 
extremely laudatory aims and c)b|ec- 

^ Rug^, The Child-Centered Sehool; ' ^ 


tives are expressed in such terms as 
“Child-centered school,” “self expres- 
sion on the part of the pupil,” “pupil 
participation in planning,” “building 
on child interests,” “pupil activity,” 
“creative self expression,” “personal- 
ity and social adjustment,” “freedom” 
as opposed to “teacher control.” It 
aims to develop self-control, initiative, 
self reliance j in short, all those quali- 
ties marking a cooperative, efficient, 
and cultured citizen. 

Not one of us who has the interests 
of childhood and of our country at 
heart but will agree that realization of 
these aims would bring about Utopia. 
However, education twenty-five years 
ago had about the same ultimate aims. 
It is the method of achieving the end- 
in-view which differs so radically. 

Progressives charge that the school 
of yesterday did not prepare the pupil 
for active participation in life and 
paint it as a place where children lis- 
tened only and were dominated by the 
“dismal blackboard,” intensely dull 
books, “the teacher’s tired voice in eohj;:? 
tlnual strident pursuit of elusive young 
attention,”’ restraint, inhibitions and 
suppression, where children were 
“pigeonholed” into seats, given ster- 
eotyped instruction, and responded 
joyfully only to the “Rise! Turn! 
Pass!” command at four o’clock. Al- 
though the picture is grossly exag- 
gerated, it contains elements of truth, 
and it was to overcome these bad fea- 
tures that the various experiments of 
progressive education were set up. The 
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old school undoubtedly made little 
provision for individual differences. It 
developed in the bright child little 
ability to study and concentrate, but 
instead habits of day-dreaming and 
general laziness; while the dull chil- 
dren, experiencing failure after fail- 
ure, acquired a defeatist attitude to- 
ward life and dropped out of school at 
an early age. 

Now, we all agree that the old type 
was not perfect and needed much re- 
vision. But almost invariably 1 find 
that teachers with whom I talk feel 
that Progressive Education as now 
practiced in our city has not solved 
the problem as well, even, as the older 
type did. 

The system in which I have been 
for nearly ten years a teacher is con- 
sidered one of the best in the country. 
It is desirous 'of providing the best 
medium possible for the education of 
its children. For the past decade we 
have been following an “activity” pro- 
gram in our elementary schools so that 
the present generation of pupils in our 
junior and senior high schools have 
experienced only this type of training. 
Although it is still perhaps a little 
early, it is possible now to make com- 
parisons between the results of the new 
type education and the fruits of the 
old type school. Gradually the plan 
has been adopted in the higher grades 
and for the past three years we have 
been trying our own modification of 
Progressive Education in the junior 
and senior high schools. Supervisors, 
who are thoroughly sold on the idea, 
see to it, by frequent visits, demonstra- 
tion lessons, group and mass meetings, 
Institute speakers and reading lists, 
that we know about and carry out the 
plan. 


The plan commonly followed is to 
assign a class to a teacher for two 
hours. (Some schools are experiment- 
ing with three-hour periods.) During 
those two hours they study a fusion 
of English and Social Studies by re- 
living some period of history, quite in- 
cidentally drilling on gross grammar 
errors “as the need arises,” and bring- 
ing in any subject-matter that may 
contribute to the integration. “Throw 
away your text-books,” say the super- 
visors. “No two teachers will do the 
same thing. Find out the interest of 
the group and build around that.” 
( Did you qvQr 

to which foi'tv children would agree.?) 
“Let th^e children form theinselves m~ 
to committees, do individual and 
group research, report their findings, 
write and give plays, publish news- 
papers, make things.” 

The model set up for us is a class 
conducted informally, principally by 
class chairmen, with complete freedom 
to each child to work out his ideas 
without any teacher-imposed restric- 
tions. Occasionally the chairman or 
teacher will call the group together for 
explanation or suggestion or correc- 
tion of a misconception, but most of 
the time the class is pursuing its in- 
dividual or committee activities, some 
going to the library, some working in 
the room. Frequently an entire class is 
taken to the library. But there is no 
requirement of any definite amount or 
quality of work to be done by any 
student. 

Another characteristic of our sys- 
tem is that failure is almost unknown. 
We mark “S” (Satisfactory), and “N” 
(Needs improving), but “N” does not 
mean that the child must repeat the 
grade. We are practically compelled to 
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pass every child because it is falsely 
assumed that all children work up to 
capacity at all times if properly stim- 
ulated by the teacher, and that failure 
should not be punishment for lack of 
gray matter. 

" In our school, a six-year high school 

with grades from seven through 
twelve and a faculty of sixty, each of 
us teaches five hours, has a homeroom, 
and has one hour for preparation. I 
have no authority for attempting to 
appraise the effect of our methods on 
the children of our entire system ex- 
cept my own observation in my own 
school, and the opinions I have heard 
expressed by other teachers- — both 
fellow-workers and friends in other 
schools. As a rule, I find that their 
views coincide with my own and think 
that the same situation must prevail, 
more or less, throughout the city. 
However, in districts where the chil- 
dren come from homes with highly 
cultural backgrounds the new plan 
seems to function more successfully 
than elsewhere and to meet with 
greater favor with the teachers. 

Our teachers are not, I am sure, just 
“sot in their ways” and unwilling to 
adjust themselves to new situations, or 
cynical toward the wisdom of new 
methods. They are well educated for 
teaching — the old way. They are in- 
telligent, eager to do what is best for 
the children, anxious to cooperate, but 
they are bewildered and still, after 
three years of it, are feeling helpless 
and defeated. Each semester we start 
with a new plan, a new resolution. 
Each semester sees another dismal 
failure, in our own eyes at least, so 
that most of us are experiencing no 
satisfaction in our teaching. Many 
teachers have said in my hearing, “If 
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I felt that this type of teaching were 
best for the children, I’d work myself 
to the bone to put it across 5 but it is 
not.” 

There are a few teachers who favor 
the method, but these seem to be either 
those who are exceptionally gifted 
with teaching ability, or who are tem- 
peramentally unfitted for following a 
definite planned schedule. These lat- 
ter are often very idealistic and inspi- 
rational but definiteness “cramps their 
style.” 

There seems to be a general feeling, 
too, that this present acceptance of 
Progressive Education is very tempo- 
rary and that we will soon be trying 
something else. 

II 

Why are we dissatisfied with Inte- 
gration and Progressivism in general.? 
Because the methods advocated, car- 
ried out by ordinary though conscien- 
tious teachers with forty average or be- 
low-average children, have failed mis- 
erably to reach the noble objectives 
sought. Where children were to have 
become cooperative, we find we have 
produced rank individualists. Where 
they were to have become unselfish 
and considerate, they are self-centered 
and egotistical j where self-reliance, 
dependability, and responsibility were 
expected, we find It not. It must be 
either that we teachers have failed to 
comprehend the correct methods of 
teaching progressively or that there 
are flaws in the method. You say, “But 
it has worked in experimental progres- 
sive schools.” I answer, “Yes — ^with 
a highly selected group of children 
and with genius teachers.” We, the 
vast majority of us, are not geniuses 
and, desirable though it might be to 
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have every school equipped with a 
teaching corp of geniuses, it is not 
practical. There are not enough gen- 
iuses to serve the schools. We must 
have a plan which ordinary teachers 
can use with ordinary children. 

And we must have a plan which 
does not absorb all of a teacher’s time 
and vitality. Some of us have not yet 
caught up with the reading and study 
necessary to acquaint ourselves with 
the fields of knowledge which we were 
suddenly expected to teach and with 
which we were totally unfamiliar. For 
example, many an English teacher 
who never studied much history and 
had forgotten that little found him- 
self faced with the task of teaching 
Social Studies to three different groups 
of children, each perhaps studying a 
different field of history. They were to 
read widely from many books instead 
of one text, and the library shelves 
proudly displayed new history books, 
in sets of five or ten, which the stu- 
dents were to use. The teachers had to 
acquaint themselves not only with the^ 
history itself but with all of these new 
books — their methods of presentation, 
their suitability for different groups, 
and the study aids they contain. 

A large part of the trouble is that 
we do not know exactly what is wanted 
of us. I do not believe the leaders of 
our system — our superintendents, su- 
pervisors, and principals — have a uni- 
fied conception of what they want. "We 
have resorted greedily to books on 
Progressive Education, but each has 
interpreted differently and does not 
know just how far we are to go on 
the road to extreme progressivism. 
One speaker very evidently expects us 
to place certain limitations on our ap- 
plication of modern theories j another 


accepts them in toto and sees no rea- 
son why they should not be carried out 
without modification. (We always 
wish that fellow had to get in. and 
teach real children for awhile.) Our 
principal wants us to be progressive 
and modern but doesn’t want to find i 
any disorder when he enters our 
rooms. - — ^ 

Our supervisor is a charming wom- 
an. She has been patient and kind and 
helpful. We like her but we don’t 
thoroughly agree with her. Some of 
us feel that she wouldn’t think alto- 
gether as she does, herself, if she were 
actually trying to teach by her own 
theories. When she would say to me, 
“But the system does work. I see it 
everywhere I go. I am visiting schools 
all of the time and should know better 
than any teacher,” I answer her, “A 
supervisor seldom sees a class in its 
natural state, I am sure. As soon as 
one is sighted from afar the word goes 
round that she is here, and I have been 
as guilty as any other teacher of say- 
ing, ^Boys and girls. Miss Blank is 
’ visiting us today. She won’t care to 
see our work on adverbs. She is in- 
terested in our Social Studies. So let’s 
put the adverbs away to finish tomor- 
row and you get out whatever you are 
doing on your project. Let’s be work- 
ing hard on that when she comes in.’ ” 
As for demonstration lessons, they are 
helpful to the visitors in many ways, 
but the teacher has worried over that 
demonstration lesson and worked to- 
ward it ever since, she learned she had 
been “picked” to give it on visiting 
day. The supervisor and visitors do 
not see the class as it normally be- 
haves. The children feel self-conscious 
and are on their best behavior when 
a visitor is in the room. They will rally 
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round the teacher on a visiting day and 
cooperate to give the outsider a good 
impression. I sometimes wish I could 
have a permanent supervisor to sit in 
my room — the pupils work so angeli- 
cally when she comes. 

The specific criticisms as I hear them 
expressed are classifiable into four 
groups. They are briefly: children are 
much weaker in the tool subjects j they 
have much less self-control than chil- 
dren had ten years agoj teachers, as a 
result of the new type of teaching, are 
much more exhausted both physically 
and mentally than formerly j the 
method is not the solution for the pu- 
pil of extremely low I.Q. 

Although the last two of these are 
important and true, I shall not attempt 
to discuss them further but will am- 
plify the first two, which concern all 
of our normal children. 

The fundamentals — the “three 
R’s” — have been taught in our schools 
under the activity regime, but the em- 
phasis has not been there and appar- 
ently, from the results we receive in 
the high school, there has never been 
enough drill on them. If the ability 
to read and write and understand the 
fundamentals of English composition 
is of any value, then we should teach 
this thoroughly in school, and we are 
not doing so. Children cannot read. 
Nearly ten per cent of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade pupils in 
our school had to be placed in remedial 
reading classes before they could 
pass standardized tests at seventh 
grade level. They cannot write legi- 
bly; they cannot spell; they cannot 
write well-constructed and properly 
punctuated sentences ; the mathematics 
teachers tell us they do not know the 
multiplication tables nor are they able 


to read figures of more than four dig- 
its. The graduates of Progressive 
schools in all parts of our country are 
reputed to have a more difficult time in 
college than graduates of ordinary 
high schools because of their poor 
study habits. (These Progressive 
schools often claim that their children 
surpass the others on the fundamental 
tests. Where this is true it may be due 
to the stimulus of the gifted personali- 
ties who so frequently teach in these 
demonstration schools; and again it 
may be that these schools are actually 
giving more drill on fundamentals 
than they admit. I recently heard a 
professor of education tell of a visit he 
had made to a school which is out- 
standing as a leader in the progressive 
field. With a chuckle that was as near 
a giggle as a man ever comes, he re- 
ported, “we visited classes in sixth 
grade mathematics and seventh grade 
English, and in both of them we found 
they were having old-fashioned drill 
on tool subjects. In that English class 
an old martinet of a teacher was 
just cramming grammar down those 
youngsters’ throats. They were hav- 
ing their activities in the afternoon.”) 

Children have always, I suppose, 
appeared to lack seriousness, but that 
lack seems more pronounced than ever 
today, and the tendency to wisecrack 
increases. Few of the children really 
want to work. I Who ofm soifeuldrwafk 
if n o one set up a task ior- us-aa d ^he re 
were no whip to keep us at it?) They 
'HTjoyTfie smSrTSI!!afks~more than 
a studious atmosphere. Few of them 
seem capable of real concentration and 
study, and indeed, I can’t see how 
they could be, for they live in an at- 
mosphere of constant confusion and 
noise which must be very hard on their 
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nervous systems. (It is on the teach- 
ers’! ) Even the libraries have become 
buzzing beehives. Perhaps that is a bad 
analogy, for a beehive denotes busy- 
ness, while many of our pupils wan- 
der about the library in a desultory 
manner, satisfied to find as little as 
they can get by with and spending 
much of their time when sitting down 
at all in idly turning pages, looking at 
pictures, and reading things which ap- 
pear at the moment to be more inter- 
esting than the topic in hand. You say, 
“But that is not the idea at all. Each 
child, according to progressive theory, 
is pursuing something in which he has 
a burning interest, work which he has 
planned himself, and selected to do.” 
Yet our course-of-study does say that 
in a given grade the pupils should 
learn the history of some definite pe- 
riod. How many natural, normal thir- 
teen-year-olds do you know who 
really have a burning interest in his- 
tory; who would pursue it deeply if 
left to their own devices? Most of 
them would not. The teacher may 
stimulate their interest and temporari- 
ly inject some of her own enthusiasm; 
she may have the children organize 
themselves into committees, split the 
subject into topics, and choose or vol- 
unteer to do certain informational or 
illustrative work pertaining thereto. 
But the children’s Interest soon wanes, 
and the results in student reports, etc., 
are likely to be superficial, lacking in 
thoroughness and sometimes inac- 
curate. The teacher cannot hope to be 
master of all of the information in the 
encyclopjedlas, atlases, year-books, al- 
manacs, histories, geographies and 
novels which the pupils consult so, 
though she may suspect that the pu- 
pils’ conclusions have been wrongly 
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drawn, she has a hard time correcting 
all of the work done. However, it is 
safe to assume that the children are 
acquiring a richer fund of general in- 
formation than they used to do, have 
more initiative and are better able to 
use the library. They may even ex- 
press themselves better — they certain- 
ly do express themselves more. It is 
possible, also, that they are acquiring 
certain valuable character qualities 
which are hard to measure — ^i.e., Ideals 
and attitudes, tolerance and social ad- 
justment. On the other hand, many 
teachers feel that the growing laxness 
in public morale is definitely linked up 
with this throwing-away of restraint. 
There is license rampant. Children 
seem to have no regard or considera- 
tion for anyone but themselves; they 
have no respect for authority, for 
property, or for law. Stealing at school 
is common, and the vastly increased 
numbers of our young people who be- 
come involved with the law each year 
does not make it appear that our great- 
er freedom in school has trained our 
boys and girls to be better citizens. 

Of course we cannot lay all the 
shortcomings of our school children to 
the method of education in vogue. The 
inclusion of all types of children in our 
present-day schools, kept there by 
compulsory education laws until they 
are eighteen, makes the problem 
greater. The loss of morale and all of 
the economic and social factors due to 
the depression, plus the present un- 
popularity of home discipline must 
take their share of the blame, and we 
would expect to find fewer personal 
controls among children of this gen- 
eration, even if they had been under 
the strictest of school discipline. How- 
ever, I raise the question whether this 
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freedom type of education has not con- 
tributed to rather than ameliorated the 
conditions which we all deplore. 

The lack of foundation — the “spot- 
tiness” in preparation for the next 
grade, which is one of our most pro- 
nounced problems, is brought . about 
largely because of the variance in in- 
terpretation and practice, one teacher 
trying to create a natural, home situa- 
tion, another merely socializing the 
recitation, one neglecting fundamen- 
tals, another neglecting the project or 
unit in hand for the fundamentals. 
This lack of uniformity I can perhaps 
best illustrate: 

III 

This September at the opening of 
school I faced a group of nearly forty 
pupils whose work this term is to have 
that portion of American history from 
the Revolutionary War to the Civil 
War as its core. These children had 
been with three different teachers last 
semester. 

One group of them had been with 
Mrs. A., who is a very brilliant wom- 
an. Not long since she was a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. Her classes worked quietly 
and diligently. They learned their les- 
sons well and respected her. But Mrs. 
A. knew that her type of teaching was 
doomed and that she must change. She 
read books on Progressive Education 
and gathered that the main object was 
to have the children happy — enjoying 
themselves. The phrases — “self ex- 
pression,” “self-direction,” ^‘student 
planning,” “committee work,” “group 
activity,” “free activity,” “creative ac- 
tivity” impressed her. She attempted 
conscientiously to effect these ideali- 
ties. She determined she would not 
dominate, would not direct, would no 


longer repress. Inhibit or blight the 
budding personalities in her charge. 
Her classes soon resembled mad- 
houses. The children talked loudly 
and freely on matters not concerned 
with their work. Often the remarks 
were intended to be funny and calcu- 
lated to make the rest think the speak- 
er clever. Everyone talked at once. 
Some even hummed and whistled. 
They moved about whenever they 
wished, seemingly motivated by hid- 
den springs that impelled constant 
action — usually aimless and unneces- 
sary. Instead of walking down an 
aisle, they swung between the seats. 
Sometimes they chased each other. Oc- 
casionally the school-room equivalent 
of a pillow fight took place. Mrs. A. 
showed marvelous patience and only 
occasionally did she feel it wise to re- 
strain them. Some of the little girls 
with consciences felt that this was not 
as it should be and said, “Tsk, Tsk, 
Tsk! ” to the boys. But they were at an 
age where the boys liked to show off 
to the girls in ways bold and bad, and 
the girls secretly admired them. So 
there was little group control, at least 
of conduct. They did things, oh, yes. 
Dramatization became their favorite 
method of expression, and often a 
group of them annoyed adjacent 
rooms with their committee planning 
in the corridor. They enacted scenes 
from colonial history, especially the 
Indian wars. They spent days and days 
making Indian costumes for these. 
Some of their work was good. It was 
original, and the children — at least 
the leaders — developed initiative and 
ability to put on a program by them- 
selves — albeit it was usually hastily 
planned and sometimes Inaccurately 
Interpreted. They had a grand good 
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time, but because they really disap- 
proved of their own actions, they 
would have been happier if Mrs. A. 
had made them behave, and they se- 
cretly believed that she could not con- 
trol them. As they sit before me, 1 can 
almost pick them out. They are eager, 
full of ill-considered ideas which they 
erupt at the moment the impulse 
strikes j they are on a nervous tension, 
swinging their feet and tapping their 
pencils in their desire to “get going,” 
and are going to present many disci- 
pline problems, chief of which will be 
the “free expression” which is incon- 
siderate of others. They will want to 
dash things off in a hurry and without 
giving matters due consideration or 
preparation. They haven’t a very clear 
idea of the early history of the country 
because they specialized chiefly in the 
spectacular elements of it and were not 
compelled to give attention to the 
more thoughtful, perhaps more unin- 
teresting elements. Mrs. A, feels that 
something is wrong and is not satisfied 
with results, but she cannot see where- 
in she has failed in carrying out the 
theories. 

A second third of this group spent 
last semester with Miss B., who was 
formerly a Social Studies teacher. 
Miss B. is a genius at teaching. She 
would undoubtedly be an exceptional 
teacher using any method. She is more 
strongly in favor of the new type of 
education than any other teacher I 
know. She has grasped what it is all 
about better than any of the rest of us 
and is really successful in carrying out 
an activity program, The children in 
her classes are quiet and considerate. 
They have a serious interest in their 
work. They are trained to plan and 
carry out their projects with a mini- 


mum of lost motion. A responsible 
little chairman presides. Children 
search diligently in library books, 
brought daily into the room, for in- 
formation that they need, and verify 
it from several sources. They gravely 
report their findings and recommend 
books or paragraphs which might help 
others. They do painstaking and ac- 
curate work on illustrative materials. 
In the show-cases and on the walls of 
their room they display with pride the 
fruits of their labors. Long, colorful 
panels on the walls depict phases of 
life in the early colonies. On a table is 
a complete colonial settlement, made 
with infinite care. In the cases are 
models — the pillory and stocks and 
dipping-chair, a fireplace with its fire- 
less cooker and cooking utensils, co-. 
lonial furniture, a model of an early 
school, a sampler, a Psalm Book and a 
New England Primer, There is no 
doubt that these children know very 
well how the early colonists lived. 
They have been well trained in useful 
work habits. They know how to go 
about it to find out what they wish to 
know. They can work together polite- 
ly and cooperatively. The rest of us 
teachers look on with awe and envy. 
“How does she do it.?” we ask. “If we 
could only get these results, too, we’d 
think the system perfect. Doesn’t Miss 
B. ever have to raise her voice and nag 
as the rest of us do? Aren’t her chil- 
dren ever noisy and disorderly like 
ours? Doesn’t she find the problems 
that We find — that one ambitious, con- 
scientious, or especially interested pu- 
pil does all the work of a committee; 
that a child with powers of leadership 
dominates and intimidates the weaker 
child; that the lazy little loafer sits 
back and lets the rest do the work; 
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that the boy who likes tO' draw will do 
nothing but draw?^’ Perhaps her more 
skillful teaching has solved these 
problems, but still I find that these 
children have had almost no training 
in English fundamentals, and some of 
those exquisite little models took 
hours and hours of pupil time to 
make, but illustrate facts or concep- 
tions that are themselves relatively 
unimportant. And of course with so 
much time spent in making things and 
in the reading necessary to make these 
things accurate and true much of the 
actual history of the period has had to 
be neglected. The stress upon the 
daily life aspect has caused the politi- 
cal aspect to be slighted, for example, 
so that there are vast gaps in these 
children’s knowledge and the founda- 
tion upon which to build the later his- 
tory is incomplete. Miss B. is aware 
that this is so, but she does not consider 
it of any importance. She feels that the 
time spent in getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with any one subject, as long 
as the children are happily interested, 
is well spent; and that the whole field 
of knowledge being so wide that no 
one person is able to encompass it any- 
way, this particular bit will somehow 
fit into the total picture in proper re- 
lationship with the individual’s other 
historical conceptions. Perhaps she is 
right, for we all forget so much of 
what we learn anyway. 

The third part of the children in 
my class were in Miss C.’s room last 
term. Now Miss C. is not a genius. 
She is a hard-working, unimaginative 
plodder who had previously taught 
English many years and liked it. 
Moreover, she doesn’t care for history. 
For this reason she had studied very 
little of it in her own school days, and 


is annoyed at having to teach history. 
She is unusually thorough and me- 
thodical, and her very nature forbids 
her leaving any gaps in the knowledge 
she is expected to impart. Miss C.’s 
previous classes, though they had very 
little stimulation to flights of fancy, 
always came through a semester with 
a good, solid foundation for the next 
term’s work, and they liked Miss C. 
because she “taught yuh something.” 
When Integration came in Miss C. 
found it hard to change. She does not 
at all approve of the change and co- 
operates only half-heartedly. (After 
all, with a supervisor likely to drop in 
at any moment one cannot choose but 
seem to be doing the expected.) Be- 
cause she deplored the slighting of the 
fundamentals she determined that 
she would spend one of the two hours 
on the type of English training she 
had always given. She then sat down, 
as she always did, and carefully 
plotted out the semester’s work. There 
was so much time to be allotted to lit- 
erature; and there was the “free” 
reading to be encouraged. Miss C.’s 
children had always taken great pride 
in the 'chart which hung oh her w.aii‘ 
showing..the-am-o.unL..ci.x)Utside~read-. 
ij^-done by each pupil. There were 
the weekly oral talks. Her classes had 
always learned during a semester with 
her to give excellent book reports, 
choosing the important elements of a 
story and organizing them for clear 
and interesting presentation. They did 
the same thing with current events. 
She liked to give a certain amount of 
time, too, to review of the photoplay 
guide to best movies. And there must 
be daily drill on spelling, on sentence 
recognition, and correct usage. This 
latter, she firmly believed, could be 



achieved only after the student under- 
stood the why as well as the what of 
word usage, and so to this end she pro- 
vided for instruction and drill on parts 
of speech, parts of sentences, and dia- 
gramming. As she made up her se- 
mester’s plans, sandwiching in compo- 
sition, letter writing and dictionary pe- 
riods in connection with the literature 
and trying to cram in all of the other 
work she considered necessary, she 
sighed, as she always did, and won- 
dered how on earth she was going to 
cover it. “Perhaps I can work it in in 
connection with the history some- 
how,” she mused. “If children only 
came to me airy more with some foun- 
dation upon which to build, I might 
be able to get somewhere. What on 
earth do they do the first seven years 
in school?” She then turned her at- 
tention to the history hour, gritting 
her teeth and deciding that willy-nilly 
they must cover just so much of the 
semester’s work by March first, so 
much more by spring vacation. But she 
felt too harrassed and over-burdened 
to enjoy her work. 

She honestly tried to follow the 
theories of freedom as she understood 
them. She began by letting the chil- 
dren take charge and map out a plan 
for the semester’s activities, but they 
wasted so much time and became so 
disorderly that she took over the 
reins. It was all planned in her own 
mind, anyway, with the mental reser- 
vation that their suggestions and her 
plans would have to adapt themselves 
to each other. She allowed them un- 
limited freedom at first, but as they 
abused it, she gradually withdrew 
privileges until they were pretty much 
restricted. Her nerves, she found, 


could not stand a noisy room, and she 
lacked the ability to train children to 
use liberty without license. When she 
found that the class was not listening 
to the reports given by fellow mem- 
bers, being interested only in their own 
contributions, apparently, she com- 
pelled them to take notes and gave 
tests, both frowned upon because they 
are not pupil-selected activities. When 
they wrote a play she found them so 
slovenly, so amateurish, so easily satis- 
fied with results, that she took over the 
directing of the project, trained them 
carefully in diction and stage presence 
and helped them contrive authentic- 
costumes. (Eventually their play be- 
came quite a pretentious thing and 
was presented to their entire grade in 
the auditorium. The children were 
flushed with pride at the success of 
their venture and seemingly did not 
resent the teacher’s interference.) 
They weren’t unhappy in that room. 
Most children like a certain amount of 
direction, and many children, in our 
present set-up, are complaining bit- 
terly because they want more formal, 
directed work. As these children sit 
before me I should theoretically ex- 
pect to find that they lack the ability 
to organixe and carry through their 
own projects, are lost in trying to find 
things in the library, and likely, with 
Mrs. A.’s children, to cause disciplin- 
ary trouble because they are unused to 
freedom. Actually I do not find these 
lacks markedly evident. What I do 
find is that they are so far ahead of 
the rest in their knowledge of English 
that the drill I shall find it necessary 
to give the others will be tiresome 
repetition to them. 

I might go on endlessly to show 
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how the lack of uniformity and re- 
quirements and the totally different 
interpretation of different teachers has 
brought about the lack of foundation. 
I might mention Miss D., whose idea 
of integration is to change the material 
only, not the method. She makes up 
her own sentences to illustrate her 
grammar rules, basing them on the 
history work in hand, or selecting 
them from the history book. The 
spelling words and the theme topics 
also are taken from the history. This 
takes much of her time and seems too 
bad, for the grammar books are full 
of good exercises. Also, as a sop to the 
gods, she and the class spent the first 
two weeks of school building a model 
of a southern plantation on a sand- 
table. It was there the rest of the se- 
mester for supervisors and visitors to 
admire. Otherwise her teaching un- 
derwent little change. 

Or Mr. E., who is fat and comfort- 
able and a little lazy. Lack of definite 
standards sometimes causes teachers as 
well as children to sit back and do as 
little as possible. Mr. E. is content to 
live pleasantly with the pupils from 
day to day, allowing much freedom 
and caring little where they have got- 
ten by the end of the term. 

Or Mrs. F., who feels that in order 
for the children to be happy in school, 
to love to come to school, and to look 
back on their school days with joy she 
must be a professional entertainer and 
present the work so interestingly that 
the children will not recognize that 
they are taking the pill because, of the 
sugar coating. She overlooks the fact 
that there is no real learning without 
effort and that there is more real sat- 
isfaction to be gained by the children 


in doing a difficult task and doing it 
well than in the momentary enjoy- 
ment of a teacher’s clever presenta- 
tion. 

IV 

Do we wish to do away with mod- 
ern niethods entirely, then.? No, far 
from it. We teachers know that many 
of the practices are better for the chil- 
dren’s development than the older 
ways, and we have learned much from 
having had to experiment with them. 
But we would modify them along 
some lines where they do not seem 
workable or psychologically sound. 
Would that a corps of fine, human 
scholars, with both teaching and ad- 
ministrative experience, would take 
this problem — of just what and how 
we ought to teach — as their field of 
research for their doctorates. Until 
they do, I venture a few suggestions 
on my own. 

First may I say, mildly, that I see 
no real reason for fusing subjects to 
the degree that it; is done today. Life 
itself is not all related to and contribu- 
tory to any one phase of it. We high 
school teachers are specialists along 
one line only as a rule, and it seems to 
me we gain little by returning to the 
little red school-house idea. One phase 
of the integration is sure to be subor- 
dinated to the other while both (in 
the case of English and Social Studies, 
as we have it) are so important that 
they could use much more time than 
is usually allotted to either. Poor Eng- 
lish teaching in the past spent much 
time in fruitless drill on technical 
grammar. We would not care to have 
that type of teaching general. But 
good English instruction has always 
had more than it could do in teaching 
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the techniques of the various types of 
composition, in correcting errors in us- 
age, in teaching children to read, and 
in acquainting the pupil with the vast 
field of English and American litera- 
ture. Now very seldom does a piece 
of literature suited to the age of the 
children correlate with the period of 
history being explored by them. So 
much of our finest literature is of ne- 
cessity ignored in the present set-up, 
where everything read or written is 
in connection with the social study be- 
ing made. Lamb’s “Tales From 
Shakespeare,” for example, which 
used to fit so beautifully into the A8 
course of study, does not pertain to 
the study of “America, the Beautiful” 
which our A8’s now make, so it is dis- 
carded except as individual children 
may choose it for free reading. A study 
of England is made in the tenth 
grade, but the book is too juvenile for 
pupils of that grade. 

While our pupils need greatly spe- 
cific instruction and training in the va- 
rious phases of English, they need also 
acquaintance with other places and 
other periods in as live and realistic a 
fashion as possible under an expert in 
that field. And it is here, I think, that 
Progressive Education has made a 
great contribution to the high school. 
The present program for teaching 
English-Social Studies is, it seems to 
me, a gra^ni way to teach the Social 
Studies. Surely no one would deny 
that the use of many books instead of 
one, the individual and group reports 
and projects, the pictorial and other 
illustrations created or found by the 
children, the re-living or experiencing 
through dramatizing and other activi- 
ties, the new stress on a cooperative so- 
ciety are all vast improvements over 


the old dry text book method of teach- 
ing history and geography. 

Secondly, may I suggest quite bold- 
ly that we teachers should have a more 
important place in the scheme. So 
much is said about our remaining in 
the background, of directing without 
seeming to direct, of divining pupil 
needs, of being a sort of non-interfer- 
ing oracle, or influence, kept way back 
in the corner somewhere to be occa- 
sionally consulted for help. If chil- 
dren are to choose what they will do : 
and how they will do, are to have their 
own chairmen, conduct their own reci- 
tations, exercise group control of con- 
duct, why have highly paid teachers 
anyway? Pm tired of seeing children 
waste time trying to agree and arguing 
endlessly over picayune matters that 
are beside the point. Pm tired of see- 
ing them slight important phases of a 
subject because they seem uninterest- 
ing and organize it so badly that it is 
seen grotesquely. 

I suggest above all, that tool sub- 
jects be taught thoroughly in the ele- 
mentary schools. Then, I suggest that 
we teachers be handed more definite 
lesson plans by the curriculum makers 
so that there will be some uniformity 
in our work. Next I suggest that m 
do the planning — long time planning 
which children must accept and may 
not alter. Then within the confines of 
small units of this plan children may 
be given some reasonable choices and 
the privilege of suggesting. 

Progressive Education has as one 
of its tenets that adequate living today 
prepares one for adequate living in 
the future — that school today should 
not be a preparation for adult life but 
simply a chance for the unfolding per- 
sonality to expand in the warmth of a 
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favorable environment, and that be- 
cause the future is unpredictable, it is 
useless to prepare a child for adult life 
as we live it today anyway. Of course, 
we differ in our interpretations of what 
adequate living is, but the most com- 
monly accepted meaning seems to be 
“happy” and “useful” living. So, ac- 
cording to . this theory, if we keep the 
child continuously happy and busy 
with his own little affairs he will in 
the course of natural events accumu- 
late enough experiences to serve him 
as a preparation for life. Again I 
plead, let us take the middle ground. 
If a child were to live each day in 
such a way that the end of the day 
found him advanced over the morning 
in skill, in knowledge, and in ability 
to meet the problems of his life, then 
he would probably reach adulthood 
well prepared to live it adequately. 
But aimless drifting through the days 
of childhood, being each day merely 
pleasantly amused will not accomplish 
it. Spending school days in cramming 
the child with facts which might be 
useful to him only after he is grown 
is ridiculous, too, and perhaps there 
was some tendency in that direction 
in the older schools. But, after all, the 
fifteen years which a child spends in 
school is the only period in his life 
in which he has the leisure to make 
direct preparation for the fifty or sixty 
years of life after school days are over. 
And we cannot depend altogether up- 
on chance or luck to furnish the prin- 
ciples, the skills, the common knowl- 
edges which he is going to need. 

V 

Let us then, plan for the future by 
having some definite requirements for 
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each grade and teach religiously and 
consecutively these common funda- 
mentals, concurrently with the child’s 
happy explorations and acquisitions of 
experiences in the wide world about 
him. Some schools elsewhere, I be- 
lieve, do this by dividing the day into 
“study” and “activity” periods, usu- 
ally half-day each. However it is 
done, let us hold the pupil strictly to 
a mastery of those general require- 
ments. Surely there are some funda- 
mental conceptions that will help us to 
become a unified and integrated 
people and which are the rightful heri- 
tage of every school child. These we 
must agree upon and allocate to their 
proper place in the school set-up. Then 
we should not wait for the children to 
acquire individually a burning desire 
to know these things j neither must 
we depend entirely upon the teacher’s 
enthusiasm and inspiration to awaken 
in the children a desire to know themj 
they must not depend upon desire at 
allj they are the “musts” of education. 
The more inspiration and enthusiasm 
the teacher can bring to her presenta- 
tion of this material the better, but it 
is part of a planned, systematic study 
— not “growing out of the child’s rec- 
ognized needs.” 

Just what these fundamentals are I 
am not capable of saying. Neither is 
this necessarily the place. An ability 
to read, write, and speak the English 
language well should be one of them, 
I think. And there are, I presume, 
certain facts of history, of social and 
political institutions, of science and 
mathematics and the arts that ought to 
be common property of all Americans. 
(It is said that every French peasant 
knows the great literature, the great 
art, and the great historical heroes of 
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his country. Not even our upper-class 
Americans are educated to this degree 
at present.) 

This acquiring of a modicum of 
common knowledge need not cramp 
the inquiring young mind nor produce 
a nation of robots. The fields of in- 
formation are so broad today that no 
one can hope to exhaust any one of 
them. The pupils can gather great 
stores of learning in school beyond this 
accepted minimum, but let us have 
that. 

I should make these fundamental, 
definite requirements for each grade 
so minimum that my child with I.Q. 
over seventy-five could master them 
readily. Then I should require that 
pupils do master them before passing 
on to a higher grade. Our shielding 
of the very weak pupil by allowing no 
child to experience failure is helping 
many of our strong pupils to develop 
lazy, undependable work habits which 
will hinder them all the rest of their 
lives. Let us make special provision 
for our weak pupils — those of inferior 
capacities — ^but not let the superior 
ones slip through on these standards. 

In order to do my own system jus- 
tice along this line I must say that we 
are furnished in the junior high school 
a little booklet of fundamentals of 
grammar which the children are ex- 
pected to learn. It is with the method 
of teaching it that I differ. “Teach 
these things incidentally as the need 
arises — often individually” says the 
system, and it is just because this has 
been said for years that children arrive 
at high school with so little prepara- 
tion. Things not definitely provided 
for are neglected. Also, “when the 
need arises^’ often finds one in the 
midst of an activity — a dramatization, 


for instance — and that is exactly when 
the children da not want to stop for a 
drill on grammar. They had better 
have a facility in the use of the lan- 
guage to apply to their creative work 
— ^facility acquired in previous system- 
atic drill periods, it seems to me. For 
grammar is built, like a brick house, 
layer on layer, and unless the first 
rows have been laid, one cannot start 
the second story. If my class consist- 
ently say “It is me,” I cannot in a ten 
minute drill teach a reliable method of 
correcting that type of error so that 
the pupils can recognize and correct 
similar errors later. For this error vio- , 
lates the use of object and subject pro- 
nouns and demands for its under- 
standing a knowledge both of pro- 
nouns and of subjects and objects, 
which every teacher knows takes days 
of drill to teach successfully. 

Just as our children need some men- 
tal discipline, they need also to learn 
to discipline themselves. If someone 
can tell us how to train children to be 
self-controlled citizens we will have 
one of the greatest problems solved. 
Traffic accidents will be lessened, crime 
will decrease, moderation will mark 
our people, and we will live together 
in brotherly love and consideration. At 
present no one seems to know how to 
do this. We have tried to teach children 
to handle freedom by removing the 
conventional restraints of the class- 
room. But this obviously has not pro- 
duced the desired result. Let us then 
curb freedom to a proper extent and 
try something else — or else return to 
the old system, which utilized com- 
pulsion but worked better. 

Modern theorists have, it seems to 
me, overlooked a tremendously impor- 
tant thing — habit — of which compul- 
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sion is often a necessary first step. 
Children formerly learned to behave 
by being made to do so until orderly 
behavior became habitual. Considerate 
behavior can still be taught in this way, 
if necessary. Children can form habits 
of speaking quietly, of walking softly, 
of remaining quiet at proper times to 
listen. Modern psychologists tell us 
that some compulsion is necessary for 
the child’s successful growth and de- 
velopment. He first does a thing be- 
cause he must ; later, after many rep- 
ititions, he does it because it has be- 
come “second nature.” I am told there 
comes a third step when the habitual 
way becomes the most pleasurable one. 

Do we necessarily squelch a child’s 
every original impulse, repress and 
inhibit him so that he develops neu- 
roses, just because we require him to 
form some habits that are for his ul- 
timate good.? I think there is a middle 
ground here, too. Many routine, often 
unpleasant duties of life need to be 
early relegated to the realm of habit, 
and the child must be compelled, as 
pleasantly as possible, but compelled, 
nevertheless, to perform the act un- 
til habit is established. How many 
children, for Instance, would form the 
habit of daily brushing the teeth if 
some compulsion were not used in the 
beginning? We may make nice teeth 
ever so desirable by our teaching, but 
few children have the will-power to 
stick to the task until the habit is firm- 
ly established. 

School is essentially an artificial sit- 
uation. It can never, so long as forty 
children constitute a class, approxi- 
mate a home situation. Therefore spe- 
cial habits of school behavior must be 
acquired. As long as forty people are 
present in one room there will be some 
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who will want to make noise and some 
who will be annoyed and inconven- 
ienced by that noise. We cannot then 
allow an entirely free situation. Let 
us divide our time into periods for ac- 
tivities and periods for quiet work, and 
then train our boys and girls to habits 
of self-control during the quiet pe- 
riods, especially in the matter of 
speech, by placing restrictions upon 
them until they acquire habits of 
quietness. 

Progressive Education has at- 
tempted to train children for leader- 
ship. Truly our country needs trained 
leaders. But all people cannot be lead- 
ers. We also need trained followers. 
Our average and below-average chil- 
dren with no natural capacity for lead- 
ership need to learn to follow direc- 
tions explicitly more than they need to 
learn to lead. They will more than 
likely have to follow the directions 
of a boss during their adult lives, and 
the habit of doing what one chooses 
to do in the way one wishes to do it 
may cause many young people an un- 
comfortable period of adjustment be- 
fore they learn that employers will 
not stand for that sort of thing. Is it 
only a platitude that “one must be a 
good soldier before he can be a good 
general?” 

Another big handicap in trying to 
carry on this type of work is the lack 
of materials and facilities. Seats still 
are fastened to the floor in rows, and 
there are not enough large work tables 
for “activity” work. Even scissors, 
paste, drawing paper, and such sup- 
plies are hard to get. Teachers delve 
deep into their own pockets for mate- 
rials for costumes and class projects. 
Sixty-odd classes, even in our small 
school, must use the library for almost 
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all their source material, and there is 
a maddening dearth of printed matter 
covering many subjects. Even our 
lovely new set of books bought espe- 
cially for our integration classes are 
spoken for in advance and carried for 
the period to a classroom so that they 
are frequently not available when 
needed. We need many, many more 
books than we have, as well as other 
things to ‘Uo with,” if we are to carry 
on successfully along progressive lines. 

When an Institute speaker says to 
us, “The child must learn history not ' 
from books, but through himself re- 
living the experiences through which 
the race has passed to reach its present 
stage of civilization,” I always won- 
der just how children are, in four 
months’ time, to re-live the experi- 
ences which man has taken four mil- 
lion years to accumulate. Obviously 
we must choose the most important 
epochs and events of that long period, 
and even then it Is necessary, If the 
child get any sort of complete picture, 
to get much of it vicariously through 
books. But those Important events he 
should experience In as realistic a fash- 
ion as possible. Here is the teacher’s 
opportunity to vivify history by let- 
ting the children re-live it through 
dramatizing, through seeing various 
“visual aids” including movies, 
through surmounting some of the ob- 
stacles earlier man had to surmount. 
If the class does not spend a dispro- 
portionate amount of time on it, of 
cnnrse the pupils will get a better idea 
of the stone age if they themselves 
have to chip flint spear points without 
modern tools; if they make pictures 
of life among the cave men, and try 
m make fire without matches. But wAv 
throw away our text-books? (Perhaps 
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the system means, “Throw away your 
dependence upon them,” but most of 
us have taken it literally,) Haven’t the 
text-books done for us the very thing 
we need — selected those important 
epochs and events and arranged them 
in logical, chronological order? Until 
our libraries are filled with a sufficient 
supply of books, I should rather teach 
with a text-book, merely supplement- 
ing with outside reading and experi- 
encial aids. 

I fancy good teachers have always 
used many of the methods advocated 
as. “modern.” They are not just the 
results of Integration. 

And let us leave some of the “ac- 
tivity” work — illustrative models, 
etc., to the shops to do. Almost all of 
our boys are in some shop or other, 
and the girls have their hand-craft 
Work. They spend one-sixth of their 
school time there and get plenty of 
manual exercise. Oh, yes, I know I’ve 
missed the point entirely. The little 
model made in class in connection with 
the class work Illustrates a concept, 
and that concept will be retained bet- 
ter because it was Interpreted In- 
to something concrete — experienced 
through more than one sense, But let 
us watch closely that the concent to be 
illustrated is worthy of the Illustra- 
tion. So much of the hand work is not, 
and is done ontv because the child en- 
joys the doing of it — i.e., would rather 
carve a wagon or draw a picture than 
read — and the work when finished 
really has little connection in his mind 
with anv concept. 

Lastly, if we are to continue this 
type of work, some consideration 
should he eiven the teachers, ere we 
are all “killed off.” 

This new work requires hours and 
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hours of preparation. We should have 
fewer teaching-hours and more prepa- 
ration hours to do a good job. All of 
us could probably handle the work 
better if we had time to prepare ade- 
quately for each of our three classes. 
Also, the correction necessary is in- 
creased rnany-fold, for in this type of 
teaching all of it must be individual. 
Formerly, when the class all did the 
same exercise, many lesson papers 
could be exchanged and corrected in 
class, or the teacher could pay an ad- 
vanced student to do some of the work. 
Keeping track of the work each stu- 
dent is doing — or whether he is work- 
ing at all — is another difficult task 
when one handles between one hun- 
dred and one-hundred-and-twenty 
students in classes daily. I hear some- 
one who thinks school teachers have a 
^'snap,” say, ‘'Look at their short hours 
— only eight to three. Let them do 
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some work outside.” But every school 
teacher’s family knows that they put 
in endless hours of drudgery outside 
school hours and on week-ends as 
well. We would be better teachers if 
we had more time for real living. 

If we could teach half day for a 
semester, say, and go to school the 
other half — a demonstration school 
conducted by our system, showing us 
just what it wants us to do and how 
to do it — that would help us. 

But since these things won’t hap- 
pen, and we shall probably just 
“muddle through” this ordeal, I wish 
I might follow Rip Van Winkle’s ex- 
ample and sleep for twenty years — 
when I should expect to waken and 
find that the pendulum had swung far 
away from our present practices. But 
it will have swung then to another 
extreme, I expect. It is too much to 
hope for a middle ground. 
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Real jreedom comes from the mastery^ through knowledgey of 
historic conditions and race character ’vohich makes •possible a free 
and intelligent use of experience for the purpose of progress . — 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. 



ELEGY 

By Catherine Bryant Rowles 

It was as though a lovely song 
Through silent autumn woods had sighed; 
As if a plaintive melody 
An echo breathed 
And died. 

As if a tiny silver bell 
Beside each gold and scarlet leaf 
Rang softly through the hazy air 
In harmonies 
Too brief. 
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Taxco, Mexico, Retains Its Viceregal Air of Prosperous Mining Camp and Trading Post 



THE MIDDLE GROUND IN EDUCATION: 
A REJOINDER TO THE PLEA 

Philip W. L. Cox 


I 

T he mental and emotional 
state so very evident in the ar- 
ticle entitled “A Plea for the 
Middle Ground in Education” is not 
an uncommon phenomenon among 
teachers who are engaged in the ardu- 
ous task of changing habits and atti- 
tudes and standards. Nor is it limited 
to teachers. Among prison guards, 
army officers, college administrators, 
church deacons and vestrymen, police- 
men, parents, hospital nurses, and all 
other institutionalists, there are many 
persons whose feeling of security and 
certainty are rudely shaken by reforms 
or radical changes of procedure and 
aims. 

Frequently these persons who are 
deeply stirred by the strangeness of 
what seems to them to be revolution- 
ary changes have been conscientious, 
able, and efficient agents of the pass- 
ing order. In their cases, it is their 
very pride in the quality of their 
workmanship that makes for confu- 
sion and unhappiness when the' prac- 
tices that they have held to be tried 
and true fail to work smoothly under 
the new conditions. Transition from 
outmoded routines to experimental 
endeavors to achieve new o'bjectives is 
for them a peculiarly trying experi- 
ence. 

The person who satisfies himself 
that the reconsideration of aims and 
values requires changed attitudes and 
methodologies, and Implies new 


standards for judging fitness and ade- 
quacy of persons and practices, is 
likely to be impatient with such con- 
fusion and unhappiness. To him the 
institutionalist who seems reluctant to 
let go of a vested interest in the out- 
worn practices is guilty of a kind of 
waywardness, obstinacy, and unwill- 
ingness to try. 

Such impatience and judgment are, 
however, unfortunate. In some cases 
they doubtless reflect subconscious de- 
sires for personal justificadon and the 
rationalization of their own attitudes 
in terms of logic and blame. As such, 
they are as truly the stigmata of mal- 
adjustment as are the worries and 
complaints of those who prefer the 
older establishment of goals and regu- 
lations and methods. 

A sane and reasonable approach to 
the problem of the traditional teacher 
in a progressive school is needed. Per- 
sonal and institutional adjustments 
under conditions of superimposed 
change are complicated. In the hope 
of contributing, however little, to a 
more comprehensive and sounder so- 
lution of these difficulties, I am accept- 
ing the invitation of the Editor of the 
Educational Forum to discuss the 
need and the possibility of a middle 
ground in school readjustment. 

Gradualness, Security, and Volrn- 
tarism Are of Primary Importance. 
The author of the “Plea for the 
Middle Ground in Education” makes 
a strong case for respect for individu- 
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ality of the teacher, for patience on 
the part of the supervisor, and for suf- 
ficient precision of direction to assure 
reasonable success and security for all 
earnest persons concerned in the re- 
form. He makes it clear that funda- 
mental changes in attitudes and prac- 
tices must be gradual, and that during 
the transition great diversity of means, 
outcomes, and standards are inevitable 
and must not only be tolerated but 
also, so far as possible, be approved. 
Experimentation, evaluation, and jus- 
tification of curriculum and methods 
must proceed with assurance. Help 
must be given before the adventure 
and during it, if the supervisor is to 
pass judgment on the work or the out- 
come ; else, resentment will surely be 
a response to any recognition of the 
inevitable shortcomings of any venture 
into untried paths. 

The author has generously con- 
ceded that the intention on the part of 
his supervisors has been in harmony 
with the conditions set forth. It has 
not been, in his case at least, suffi- 
ciently effective in application to an- 
ticipate and offset his feeling of inade- 
quacy in the changing school. It is this 
lack of instrumentation of good inten- 
tions that has driven the author into 
the long rationalization which makes 
up most of his “Plea.’^ 

Indeed, it is probable that a ‘‘middle 
ground” which might satisfy the ex- 
perienced teacher is to be found in the 
leadership and supervisory technics. 
Such a “middle ground” is not the one 
of which he writes to be sure. But it 
would assure the reasonable securitv 
which he hones from the retention of 
old standards and subiect matter. And 
it would encourage voluntarism on the 
part of the teachers whereby they 


might progressively convert them- 
selves to the modern viewpoint. 
Teachers’ successful ventures in stim- 
ulating and guiding pupils’ enthusi- 
asms and projects are themselves the 
most potent instrumentalities for ac- 
complishing their permanent conver- 
sion to progressivism. 

Seven Points of Agreement Between 

the Author and the Respondent. 

I find myself not unsympathetic to 
the spirit of protest expressed in the 
“Plea.” Throughout the article, there 
is evident a desire to be reasonable and 
fair toward the curriculum reforms 
and toward the reformers. Indeed, ac- 
cepting the author’s interpretation of 
the situation in which he finds himself 
and his fellow teachers, I am ready to 
subscribe to a number of his specific 
objections to conditions which teach- 
ers feel that they have to meet. 

I. The essential need for gradual- 
ness and individuality in attaining 
both revolutionary philosophies and 
securities in new habits and attitudes, 
while usually recognized by progres- 
sive supervisors, is often under- 
estimated. If the reformer did not 
have considerable spiritual and intel- 
lectual impatience with the inertia and 
the stupidity of conventional educa- 
tional practices and assumptions, he 
would scarcely have become a “pro- 
gressive.” To maintain such necessary 
and desirable spiritual and intellectual 
impatience, and to harmonize it with 
tolerance and patience needed for 
achieving the reform — this is an acid 
test for the creative supervisor. The 
degree that such leadership Is lacking 
— and under even most favorable con- 
ditions it is inevitably lacking in some 
degree — ^is measured by the feeling of 
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insecurity on the part of teachers, par- 
ents, and pupils, such as is reflected 
in the “Plea.” 

2 . Whatever the provisions which 
the reformers think they have made 
for positive teacher-participation in 
setting up desirable goals, devising 
methods, modifying subject matter, 
and selecting or constructing tests for 
measuring pupils’ progress toward 
educational goals agreed upon by the 
majority of the teachers, both prior to 
and concurrent with the progress of 
the reform, they are seldom adequate. 
In the school situation described in the 
“Plea,” there is evident a desire to 
encourage the teachers to experiment 
and to adapt both themselves and their 
curricula to meet the demands of the 
official program of school education; 
but desire, while important, requires 
instrumentation if it is to be effective. 
In the case here considered, such in- 
strumentation has obviously not been 
adequate for the author and for many 
of his colleagues. 

3 . Supplementing the provisions 
for teacher-cooperation in initiating 
and carrying through the reforms, 
there are needed explicit directions for 
achieving the more mechanical and 
standardized aspects of school proce- 
dures sufficient to assure official ap- 
proval for all teachers who make hon- 
est effort to comply with these direc- 
tions. Whatever the actual facts of the 
school here described, it is evident that 
the author and some of his fellow- 
teachers do not now feel such security 
from misjudgments on the part of 
their superior officers, either direct or 
as a reflection of parental or other pub- 
lic objections to the results attained 
during the Initiation of the reform. 

4 . It is certain, of course, that 


standardization of procedures or mere 
copying of approved practices Is not 
desirable. Nevertheless, the value of 
demonstration lessons should be ob- 
vious. Such demonstrations should ex- 
emplify ap provable adaptations made 
by one or another teacher and should 
be followed by frank and objective 
discussions of the methods demon- 
strated and of the outcomes attained, 
sufficient to assure general sympathetic 
understanding of their purposes and 
character. Confidence that what Miss 
B., the former social studies teacher 
cited in the “Plea,” does accomplish, 
can be achieved by other teachers in 
similar (not identical) ways is pro- 
moted by actual observation and un- 
derstanding. Intervisitation among 
teachers is approvable and evidently 
occurs in this school system; but it is 
also obvious that it has been insufficient 
to lead at least one earnest and intelli- 
gent teacher to understand what were 
the goals and what the outcomes of 
the lessons observed. 

5 . Socialized and laboratory class- 
procedures can be achieved with rea- 
sonable success even under most un- 
toward conditions of building and 
equipment. It would not be main- 
tained, however, by any progressive 
supervisor that such procedures may 
not be more generally and successfully 
achieved if building and equipment 
adaptations have been provided. The 
author complains that he and his fel- 
low-teachers are hampered by a lack 
of materials and facilities. To the de- 
gree that this grievance is not merely 
a rationalization to account for his lack 
of success, it must be granted that his 
situation is difficult. It is not a suffi- 
cient reply to say that Miss B. suc- 
ceeds in spite of the dearth of sup- 
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plies. Nor, on the other hand, Is there 
implicit any criticism of the supervi- 
sory officers who are obviously obtain- 
ing better conditions as rapidly as pos- 
sible. There is, nevertheless, justice in 
the cornplaint of teachers that “pro- 
gressive education” does sometimes in- 
volve the making of bricks without 
straw. 

6. One complaint of the author 
must strike sympathetic response in all 
adults who are interested in the morals 
and manners of youth. The general 
laxness of standards characteristic of 
general community life and the inclu- 
sion of all types of children in our 
present day schools do undoubtedly 
make the problems of earnest teachers 
difficult. These facts are inevitable, 
however. They antedate “progressive 
education” and exist quite independ- 
ently of it. A proper comprehension of 
the problem involved and an assurance 
that allowances are made for the diffi- 
culties inherent in the modern world 
must be assured to the teacher who 
fears that the judgment of the chil- 
dren’s free and easy behaviors by his 
supervisory and administrative superi- 
ors may be unfair to him as a “dis- 
ciplinarian.” 

7. The writer of the “Plea” gives 
evidences of being aware — somewhat 
dlmlv and not constantly — of the cen- 
tral difficulty. Teachers have generally 
been selected from the intellectually 
least reformistic pupils in high schools 
and colleges. Docility, marks, “good” 
conduct, regularity, “majors” and 
“minors” have been and to a great 
degree still are the bases for admit- 
tance to and promotion through ad- 
vanced Institutions, for certification, 
and for employment as teachers. In- 


tegration of positive curricular oppor- 
tunities and integration of pupils’ per- 
sonalities call for teachers who have 
integrated enthusiasms and scholar- 
ship and who themselves have reason- 
ably adequate positive personalities. 
School reform requires for its success 
a faculty dominated by reformist 
hearts and minds. The paucity of such 
persons on school faculties is the great- 
est obstacle to intelligent and socially 
meaningful school reform, 

II 

Twenty Unaccef table Asmm'ptions. 

Over against these seven points for 
which some degree of acceptance ex- 
ists in my mind, there must be stated 
almost three times as many points of 
marked disagreement. Lack of space 
makes extended comment on these ex- 
ceptions impossible. They are there- 
fore set down somewhat arbitrarily 
and with full knowledge of the danger 
involved in taking words out of their 
context. Every effort is made, how- 
ever, not to violate what seems to me 
to be the Intention of the author, 
though in many cases the actual word 
or definite form of the idea has not 
been stated by him. 

Eleven of these unacceptable as- 
sumptions seem to be related to an un- 
expressed and probably unformulated 
postulate that the institution, the 
school, has something sacred and un- 
challengable in its character by which 
it is proper to judge all reformist aims 
and processes. The other nine of these 
assumptions seem to be more or less 
specific misunderstandings of the char- 
acteristics and purposes of secondary 
education. 
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Nowhere has the author of the 
“Plea” clearly set forth his postulates 
regarding the institutional character of 
the school. Throughout his presenta- 
tion, nevertheless, there is a probably 
unexamined assumption that “the 
school is the school,” that it is a subject- 
teaching and “lesson”-learning insti- 
tution, and that these subjects and les- 
sons are composed of facts and skills 
and habits prescribed by the institution 
and are to be accepted as binding by 
teachers, pupils, and parents. There is 
a complete absence of wholesome skep- 
ticism regarding the social and personal 
values involved in the subject-teaching 
and lesson-learning processes. There is 
no evident awareness that the estab- 
lished school, so blandly accepted by 
the author, is not inevitable, that it 
largely is the product of nineteenth 
century America, a residual institution 
developed to supplement and to cor- 
rect the education furnished by home 
and church and many other commu- 
nity agencies, good and bad, and that 
it drew heavily on European, espe- 
cially Prussian, models — alien to 
American democratic aspirations and 
purposes. 

Related to this institutional postu- 
late and exemplifying it, we find that 
the author thinks of teachers as spe- 
cialists, masters of subjects, to be 
judged by the subject mastery of their 
pupils, and, therefore, superimposers 
of tasks and compellers of learning. 
He assumes that no child or no adult 
would work except under compulsion, 
that pupils inevitably hate their tasks, 
that they should be uniform in 
achievements within a given class 
group, and that they retain knowl- 
edges throughout succeeding years if 


m 

they have been properly taught. These 
falacious stereotypes blend into a dis- 
tinctly fascist ideology of school func- 
tions, which leads to the assertions that 
habits are to be indoctrinated, that 
“self-discipline” can be superim- 
posed, and that the necessary accept- 
ance of these impossible responsibili- 
ties make the assumption of new tasks 
impossible if teachers are to survive 
the ordeal. 

To all of this acceptance of institu- 
tional rigidity and inevitability excep- 
tion must be taken. The school must 
either adapt its purposes and proce- 
dures to the requirements of a changed 
and ever changing world or it must 
perish. Pain motivation and scarcity 
economy and fascist compulsions be- 
long with Puritanism in religion and 
morals to a world that has passed. 
Freedom and pleasure and plenty and 
individual initiative and self-expres- 
sion through and in earnest work char- 
acterize the emerging way of life. 
Work becomes the privilege of those 
who learn that vigorous effort to at- 
tain reasonable successes alone assures 
lasting satisfactions. 

Such an assertion is not yet univer- 
sally accepted. Regressives every- 
where revile it as typical of “soft peda- 
gogy.” It will be elaborated and de- 
fended further on in this “Reply.” 
Here it is stated merely to sharpen the 
issue. 

The second sequence of unaccept- 
able assumptions, nine in number, 
seems to be based upon inadequate or 
false understandings of the character- 
istics and purposes of progressive edu- 
cation. Four of these misunderstand- 
ings involve class procedures; The 
group must be fragmented into com- 
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mittees with chairmen j the forty chil- 
dren must agree on the same interest 
before the curriculum can be modified 
by the teacher to meet pupils’ in- 
interest (i.e., pre-existing interests 
determine lessons rather than vice- 
versa)} ideas are constructed in pu- 
pils’ minds prior to any expression or 
use of them} and pupils must relive 
all of the specific experiences of the 
race if they are to be educated through 
the reconstruction of experience. Three 
other misconceptions are closelyrelated 
to these four: Time spent in making 
Indian costumes is largely wasted} im- 
mature ideas are “picayune” and often 
beside the point and hence are un- 
worthy of class time} and socialized 
methods, recognized as of great value 
for the social studies, are not suited to 
English. 

The last two of these unacceptable 
assumptions are biased or unfair, or at 
least inadequate, statements regard- 
ing progressive education: it is as- 
serted that according to this theory, 
“if we keep the child continuously 
happy and busy with his own little 
affairs he will in the course of natural 
events accumulate enough experiences 
to serve him as a preparation for life}” 
and it is a general feeling among 
teachers that the “present acceptance 
of Progressive Education is very tem- 
porary and that we shall soon be try- 
ing something else.” 

The superficiality of the assump- 
tions on which these nine statements 
are made must be evident to every- 
one who is at all familiar with the 
writings of Dewey and Burnham and 
the many other philosophers and psy- 
chologists whose works underlie mod- 
ern educational theory and practice. 
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That many competent progressive 
teachers do frequently encourage com- 
mittee procedures in some of their 
classes} that artist teachers occasion- ' 
ally respond to class purposes (which 
they have themselves generally in- 
cited) } that during periods of explora- 
tion the minds of many youths and 
adults arrive at suggestions that are 
inadequate and not yet critically exam- 
ined} and that the conception of edu- 
cation as the reconstruction of experi- 
ence does imply that experiencing is 
fundamental to education, all are true. 
That all classes must follow commit- 
tee procedures} that class purposing 
must precede class undertakings} that 
the expression of immature ideas is an 
end of progressive method} and that 
the reliving by pupils of the entire 
history of man is implicit in progres- 
sive theory, are, however, utterly ab- 
surd misconceptions. 

Needed: A Positive Experimental 
Democratic '^Middle Ground^^; One 
Attuned to the Mental Health of Pu- 
pils and Teachers and to the Social- 
Civic Purposes of American Aspira- 
tions, It was indicated in the opening 
paragraphs of this rejoinder to the 
“Plea for the Middle Ground in Edu- 
cation” that I am not unmindful of the 
difficulties that face teachers who have 
been selected and trained, and who 
have gained successful and satisfying 
status in connection with conventional 
school procedures. All human beings 
fear the unknown} few adults are suf- 
ficiently adventurous to welcome even 
minor insecurities. Nevertheless, and 
apparently somewhat inconsistently, I 
deny that full and positive life can be 
attained without adventure and some 
danger of failure. Life is, indeed, stul- 
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tified and empty i£ we cling fast to the 
habit grooves — ^it becomes a spiritual 
and intellectual equivalent of harden- 
ing of the arteries or fatty degenera- 
tion of the heart. 

Peculiarly true is this statement in 
its application to us teachers. For we 
are dealing with life and growth; we 
must therefore engage in living and 
growing if we are to be in harmony 
with the educational environment in 
which we practice our profession. 
Hence, challenges and experiments 
and adventures, all of which by their 
very nature involve frequent partial 
and sometimes gross failures and al- 
most never complete successes, are nec- 
essary for our full and positive lives. 

We cannot teach what we do not 
attempt to practice. We cannot lead 
where we will not try to go. We can- 
not help youths to create their own 
sincere personalities unless we our- 
selves are engaged in sincere efforts to 
create positive personalities. We can- 
not promote the mental health of chil- 
dren and colleagues if we ourselves 
are mentally and emotionally defec- 
tive. 

How much of security and how 
much of divine discontent with institu- 
tional routine and regimentation are 
involved in effective and joyous posi- 
. tive living for each one of us.? That is 
the question for which we as teachers 
and supervisors must seek answers. 
Complacency is death ; too varied and 
intense dissatisfactions with the world 
about us are bewildering and ineffec- 
tive. 

The middle ground in education is 
to be found by each teacher for him- 
self, through cooperation with his col- 
leagues, young and old, often under 


the inspiring leadership of under- 
standing supervisors and fellow-teach- 
ers, Such experimentation in educa- 
tional adjustment on the part of 
teachers is at the very heart of pro- 
gressive educational theory and prac- 
tice. 

To the degree that the redirection 
of school education (generally termed 
“progressive” in whatever form it 
takes) makes teachers publicly uncom- 
fortable about their lack of certainty in 
the new procedures, develops their 
hostility toward their administrative- 
supervisory officers and the innova- 
tions that they espouse, or drives the 
malcontents to band together for mu- 
tual sympathy and defense, or thwarts 
their desires to express themselves .in 
their own ways, it greatly handicaps if 
it does not entirely destroy its own 
effectiveness. For the redirection in- 
volves purposeful teaching, which 
mentally sick teachers are helpless to 
produce. 

To the degree that the redirection 
of school education fosters teacher- 
cooperation in helping children to 
discover and identify challenges and 
goals implicit in the redirection, it 
thereby tends to release the teachers’ 
own creative thinking and planning. 
Curriculum changes and socialized 
procedures will, with the supervisor’s 
tactful assistance, follow in due course, 
because new curriculum experiences 
are inevitably necessary if pupils as in- 
dividuals are to meet their challenges 
and achieve their goals. As rapidly as 
teachers come to exalt pupils’ growth 
in patience, perseverance, tolerance, 
initiative, originality, and leadership 
above their erudition and conventional 
scholastic habits and behaviors, they 
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will progressively evaluate the success 
of the pupils and of themselves in 
terms of the goals of the redirection, at 
first as well as, and eventually in place 
of, the “mastery” and retention of 
conventional fragments to which they 
have in the past applied the names, 
English, history, mathematics, and the 
rest. 

However bungled the redirection of 
education called “progressive” often 
is, the intention back of it is approv- 
able by all men of good will and dem- 
ocratic faith. Its generally unexpressed 
thesis is that the school as the agent of 
a liberal society should help boys and 
girls to set up dynamic objectives for 
themselves that are reasonable and 
worth-while and should help them 
progressively to attain these objec- 
tives, Such a conception while gener- 
ally accepted as aspiration is in practice 
in violent conflict with the convention- 
al practices in which teachers and par- 
ents and many pupils have found 
comfort and “virtue.” 

Subject matter of great or slight po- 
tential value set forth to be learned for 
exti'insic rewards — marks, promotions, 
certificates, etc., — ^has proved an opiate 
for both spirit and intellect. It is not 
possible to overcome drug-addiction of 
academically successful youths and 
adults suddenly and permanently. 
The possibility of escape from the un- 
certainties of life and adventure into 
“lesson-learning” and “subject teach- 
ing” makes relapse of the victims fre- 
quent and difficult to prevent or rem- 
edy. 

The middle ground to which we 
aspire is not to be found in compro- 
mise of the direction in which “pro- 
gressive education” aims. It is rather 
to be discovered in a progressive re- 


orientation of teachers both as groups 
and as individuals to the importance of 
human traits, and to the nature of 
youths and their guided growth. As 
they discover for themselves the con- 
trolling importance of pupil traits, 
they will cease worrying overmuch 
about the overwhelming task of cor- 
recting papers and assigning marks and 
will expend the released energy on 
stimulating youth to undertake worth- 
while tasks of their own and in guid- 
ing them to complete them as ade- 
quately as possible. As teachers achieve 
such a reorientation, they come to un- 
derstand, through its application to 
their own experiences and aspirations, 
the meanings of progressive education. 
Apart from such experiences and as- 
pirations, the philosophy and practices 
of progressive education can scarcely 
be comprehended. 

Indeed, as the teacher gains confi- 
dence in his own philosophy and tech- 
nics he soon passes the point where a 
supervisor as a su'perior oficer can help 
him. He attains the status where self- 
supervision is inherent in his attitudes 
and practices. To be sure, he needs the 
continued approval of his supervisors 
and his “public”) he is, moreover, 
glad to explain his methods and to dis- 
cuss them and their results with his 
equals. But he has become a creative 
artist in his own right; his one dan- 
ger is complacency or rationalization 
whereby the progressive methods 
which he has found successful may de- 
generate into mere devices. If, how- 
ever, he can be led to accept a func- 
tional leadership among his fellow- 
teachers by engaging in “big brother 
supervision,” he will find constant 
challenges to purpose, to plan, to exe- 
cute, and to evaluate his own projects 
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in order to help his fellow-teachers to 
understand his aims and methods and 
results, and so to improve their own 
work. 

The Curriculum becomes an In- 
strument of Education I ns Wad of an 
End in Itself. As teachers engage in 
the delightful though tantalizing and 
difficult adventure of helping individ- 
ual pupils to discover their own worth- 
while goals and to attempt to attain 
them, the curriculum is itself meta- 
morphosed and diversified to such an 
extent that its very character and 
meaning are changed. In conventional 
practices pupils study Latin to learn 
Latin, English to learn English, math- 
ematics to learn mathematics, and so 
on. Under these conditions, what Latin 
or English or mathematics is as educa- 
tion is almost never questioned or 
examined. Custom and inertia have 
given each a form and a status. They 
are defended by rationalization and 
mystic faiths. Like the buttons on the 
cuffs of men’s suits, subj ects were put 
into the program for a purpose which 
has been almost forgotten. They are 
now mere vestiges and formalities. 
Nevertheless, success in them is meas- 
ured by relatively meaningless infor- 
mations and skills learned j Inevitably 
they are soon forgotten since the pu- 
pils have seldom been conscious of any 
reason for learning them, except to 
“pass the courses.” 

Progressive educators are seeking to 
remedy this situation by insisting that 
English must consist of experiences,’ 
social studies must include problems 
and projects, science involves being 
scientific, and so on. All of which are 

^ Hatfield, W. Wilbur, Editor, An Experience Cur- 
riculum in English, D. Appleton-Century Company 
1935 - 


true. And the reoriented teacher grasps 
the fact that the mere control of an 
instrument without reason for and 
practice in its application would be 
stupid and wasteful. Consequently, he 
is driven by this challenge into a 
dynamic, _ adventurous, experimental 
spirit which leads him to look for hu- 
man traits to modify in desirable ways 
by means of the curriculum. He no 
longer teaches English or mathematics 
or history or science merely that pupils 
may know the ephemeral facts and 
processes. He knows that even if 
learned as subject matter the controls 
will be specific and inert and tempo- 
rary. He looks beyond the momentary 
command to the personal desires and 
ideals and habits of the pupils. He 
realizes that if they find challenges 
to self-expression which involve the 
subject matter and attitudes which he 
and his curriculum typify, the youths 
whom he teaches will build into their 
own personalities some of the contents 
of his courses j they will then continue 
to grow in their command of subject 
matter as long as they live. 

To this reoriented teacher it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the pt- 
fils^ curriculum is never identical with 
that which the school has embodied in 
its syllabi or outlines. For the pupil 
learns those reactions to which he gives 
birth; if those reactions involve dis- 
taste for books and “learning” then 
no temporary command of course- 
contents contributes much to his edu- 
cation. Such a teacher welcomes, there- 
fore, opportunities to help youths to 
engage in activities and to gain experi- 
ences which typify purified and ideal- 
ized and diversified social life. 

In the curriculum practices associ- 
ated with the term “progressive edu- 
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cation” he finds such opportunities to 
be generously provided. In them he 
and his pupils discover situations in 
which they themselves share. To a 
considerable degree they create their 
own curriculum} indeed, each individ- 
ual pupil and the teacher himself are 
engaged in modifying their own 
knowledges and attitudes and prac- 
tices. The entire project is shot 
through and through with the spirit of 
innovation, adventure, trial, modifica- 
tion, and partial success. Such curricu- 
lar activities are themselves the best 
guaranty of continued growth toward 
maximum self-realization consonant 
with the welfare of society. 

Are Ex'penmentalists Interested in 

Standards of Scholarly Attain- 
ment? 

It may be objected by the reader at 
this point, as the author of the “Plea” 
does implicitly protest, that even 
though the argument for motivation 
and vitalization of the curriculum be 
granted, it does not justify the neglect 
of standards of scholarly attainment 
on the part of pupils. There is in re- 
ality no disagreement between “pro- 
gressives” and “conventionalists” re- 
garding the desirability of range and 
exactitude of knowledge and skills. 
The differences between them have to 
do with what standards are justified, 
what ones are attainable, and what 
ways are most effective in promoting 
such attainments as are justifiable and 
achievable. 

Experimentalists cannot grant the 
unspoken assumption of conventional- 
ists that, before the projection of the 
pestiferous Progressives into the cur- 
riculum scene, pupils used to learn 


their lessons, master their subject mat- 
ter, pass their examinations, main- 
tain high scholarly standards, and 
abide by the laws of school and so- 
ciety. There is too much evidence to 
the contrary. Most youths and adults 
have at no time attained control of 
academic subject matter such that, 
without constant review, they could 
maintain it. Until economic and social 
conditions compelled the continuance 
of the majority of youths throughout 
high school, the academic abstractions 
were utterly rejected by most of them, 
and by the rest were accepted either as 
a necessary price to pay in order to 
attain a diploma or as an escape from 
reality — a means of attaining social 
status by way of teacher-si'p'^vovzh in- 
stead of approbation by their fellow- 
fiupls. 

The seldom examined fundamental 
difference between educational experi- 
mentalists and conservatives is to be 
found at this point. The latter look 
backward to a golden age of docile 
lesson-learning pupils that never in 
fact existed. The former are seeking 
reorientations of curriculum practices 
and teacher personalities in terms of 
reality and potentialities. 

It is in their search for standards 
and means that experimentalists inev- 
itably exemplify the tentativeness and 
variety that characterize the milieu of 
all true science. On the basis of ob- 
served facts, or what seem to some 
individual or group to be facts, hy- 
potheses are elaborated, refined, and 
tried out. These hypotheses are modi- 
fied partly in the light of the results 
of the experiments and partly in the 
light of human fraility, fear, and in- 
competence, and of social inertia. 
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The resultant practices to which the 
name “progressive” methodology and 
curriculum are applied naturally lend 
themselves to misunderstanding and 
ridicule on the part of regressives and 
superficial critics who seek security in 
the rationalizations of the “tried and 
true.” It is necessary therefore to re- 
turn to the basic considerations. What 
standards are justified? What stand- 
ards otherwise justifiable are attain- 
able? What ways seem likely to be 
most effective in promoting such 
standards as are justifiable and attain- 
able? 

Ill 

What Standards Are Justifiable^ 

The moment that this question is 
raised the disagreement between ex- 
perimentalists and conventionalists 
cracks wide open. For the latter pay 
only lip service to social objectives or 
to individual character traits as out- 
comes of educatiouj while the former 
see in subject masteries mere potenti- 
alities for attaining desirable social and 
individual practices and attitudes. 

The progressive says that better 
home and family life, positive demo- 
cratic civic attitudes and practices, more 
worthy uses of leisure time, and more 
adequate economic orientation and 
competence are the social objectives 
that must control the curriculum. He 
insists that personal and institutional 
health, both physical and mental, and 
that qualities and powers of person- 
ality^ are the true fundamentals by 
which the objectives of education are 
to be made probable of attainment. 

He does not deny a place for knowl- 

^ Cf. Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the Social 
Sciences, Chapter X. Charles ScribncHs Sons. 1934.. 


edges and skills in such qualities and 
powers of personality. He does de- 
mand that whatever information and 
practices the school seeks to superim- 
pose on all pupils shall be scrutinized 
for social justification. He calls on 
English teachers to inform themselves 
regarding approved English usage and 
the actual literary appreciations of cul- 
tured people before they prescribe 
standards for their pupils. He asks so- 
cial studies teachers to acquaint them- 
selves with current revaluations of 
history, economics, government and 
the rest before they venture to be cock- 
sure regarding “facts.” He demands 
that science teachers exemplify the 
scientific mind characterized by tenta- 
tiveness, curiosity, enthusiasm, and ex- 
perimentation rather than by mere 
erudition. He seeks mathematics teach- 
ers who spend considerable parts of 
their out-of-class times solving prob- 
lems involving mathematics, modern 
foreign language teachers who read, 
write, and speak the language during 
out-of-school hours, and Latin teach- 
ers who practice what they teach. 

Academic teachers who personify 
the objectives of a vitalized curriculum 
are unfortunately few in number. 
Many of them have to be born anew 
in their acceptance of new and justifi- 
able standards. For these new stand- 
ards are not low standards. They are 
fresh, functional, and vital. They are 
human traits — enthusiasms, patience, 
resourcefulness, perseverance, origi- 
nality, courage. 

As such they have a propulsive 
quality, a momentum. They involve 
desire, will, a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess, and a reliance on one’s own mind. 
Only those standards are justifiable. 
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assert the progressives, that are inte- 
grated into the positive personalities of 
youths and adults. Standards of be- 
havior, of work, and of practice that 
they will strive always not only to 
maintain but also to improve are func- 
tioning standards 3 all other standards 
are inert and futile. 

"What Standards Otherwise Justifi- 
able Are Attainable? Art is long and 
time is fleeting. Not every youth can 
become an accomplished musician, 
linguist, mathematician, wood-carver, 
athlete, civic leader, scientist, litera- 
teur, historian, and economist. He may 
find satisfaction and develop enthusi- 
asm for such familiarity with many or 
all of these areas of culture as is neces- 
sary for appreciation of them. In ex- 
ceptional cases, he may develop an 
amateur interest in constructive activi- 
ties — intellectual or manipulative or 
both — in many fields. In all cases, 
however, some choices have to be 
made on the bases of original aptitude, 
social pressures, and dynamic experi- 
ences. 

Superimposed standards, whatever 
their theoretical justification, are futile 
and unattainable things unless they are 
suffused by desire and satisfaction, or 
unless social practices require their 
maintenance. If there is a lack of de- 
sire and satisfaction in practicing and 
improving the quality or quantity of 
knowledges, skills, and evaluations 
developed in class, the standard is lost 
almost immediately after school in- 
struction ceases. Unless social practice 
or custom demands a high quality of 
taste or efficiency or acquaintance, 
youths and adults must give heed to 
forms of learning which society does 
prize to the detriment of those that 
society neglects. 


No standard is attainable therefore 
that lacks social sanction unless it is 
individually challenging and satisfy- 
ing. Hence, attainable standards are of 
two sorts; those fundamental skills and 
knowledges without which man feels 
uncomfortable, condemned by his 
peers as ignorant or inadequate, and 
those individual efficiencies that are 
enlivened by personal desires and con- 
fidences, by the will to improve and 
the expectation of success. 

What Ways Seem Likely to be 
Most Efective in Promoting the At- 
tainment of Such Standards? The an- 
swer to this question brings us to the 
heart of progressive educational meth- 
od. It is here that the break with mere 
custom as typified by the conventional 
school is shai'pest. 

Conservative academic high school 
teachers have to a considerable extent 
depended on pupils teaching them- 
selves during study periods or at home 
certain formal assigned lessons. These 
learnings have then been cited back to 
the teachers in class, have been quizzed 
in reviews, and have been tested from 
time to time. In very many cases, 
“teachers” of academic subjects have, 
in fact, done little teaching even of the 
verbalisms and processes which have 
been learned. 

Under such circumstances the em- 
phasis on the erudition of the teacher 
has conformed to the emphasis on 
subject-matter mastery by the pupils. 
Assigning tasks, checking the adequacy 
of pupils’ preparations by means of 
recitations, conducting drills and re- 
views to keep the learnings above the 
limen of recall, giving tests to moti- 
vate and to measure the retentions of 
subject-matter, and making out and 
correcting quarterly or semester or an- 
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nual examinations covering the work 
of longer periods on the basis of which 
to “pass” or “fail” pupils — all of these 
chores have seemed to visionless insti- 
tutionalists to demand teachers who 
“know their subjects,” by which is fre- 
quently meant just the same abstract 
and meaningless card-catalogued ver- 
bal “facts” and manipulative skills 
that have characterized conventional 
lesson-learning by the pupils. 

With this whole futile process, pro- 
gressive education in all its many 
forms breaks most sharply. And its 
break is justified on three grounds. 
First; The results of the older method, 
despite the nostalgic claims of regres- 
sives, have always been disappointing. 
Second: Even had they not been so 
futile, the results would have had little 
to do with the education of youths’ 
characters — their aspirations, ideals, 
and dynamic habits. Third: The 
American social tradition and practice, 
unlike those of pre-War Prussia and 
other continental societies, accentuate 
initiative, originality, self-reliance, and 
diversity of individualism within a pat- 
tern of tolerance and social idealism} 
American schools must therefore en- 
courage learning through discovery, 
adventure, and experiment whereby 
pupils may create their own potent 
knowledges if our youths are to pre- 
pare themselves to “leaven the lump” 
of social habit and standards — ^residues 
from pre-industrial and pre-democrat- 
ic institutions. 

What Are the Results of Conven- 
tional Lesson-learning? The conven- 
tional academic curriculum is, in fact, 
so abstract, so unrelated to the daily 
lives of youths or adults that it can be 
retained only by the few who review 
it. Some do review it, in order to teach 


it. Occasional persons thrill over math- 
ematical puzzles, quotations from for- 
eign languages, word derivations, or 
they take pride in their erudition} such 
an enthusiast continually recalls and 
thereby reviews paradigms, sentences^ 
formulae, dates, persons, and events. 
For the rest of the pupils and former 
pupils, all that are left are a few scat- 
tering and unorganized scraps of in- 
formation that for one reason or an- 
other have as yet remained above the 
limen of recall. Tests at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in 1929, showed 
that after a lapse of one year only 1 8 
per cent of the information and skills 
“mastered” by the students is retained. 

Investigations in achievements in 
written English (cited by Leonard in 
his article in the May, 1929, Journal 
of Educational Research) indicate that 
pupils’ out-of-school English usages 
are not affected by high-school instruc- 
tion and that the best seventh-grade 
pupils use quite as good English as the 
best twelfth-grade pupils! Some years 
ago Brown found that in Latin prose 
translation the best pupils made little 
or no progress from the tenth to the 
twelfth grades. Even in algebra and 
modern languages, increasing mastery 
of the average pupils depends quite as 
much on the elimination of those who 
have not mastered the techniques as on 
the growth in power of those who con- 
tinue. 

If we understand by education the 
process by which civic, domestic, and 
economic efficiencies, good will, and 
harmless enj oyment of leisure are pro- 
moted, there is not one whit of scien- 
tific validity to the contention that 
scholastic achievements are identical 
with education, or, Indeed, that they 
correlate positively with it. In the 
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1928 Yearbook o£ the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education are 
several studies which show how un- 
founded is the assumption that “stand- 
ards” of achievement are related to 
quality of teaching or even to the sub- 
jects studied. 

Terman in summarizing these in- 
vestigations says: 

One of these fails to find any statistically 
significant difference between the subject- 
matter achievement of pupils taught by 
“best” teachers and the achievements of 
those taught by “poorest” teachers. Another 
fails to find a significant correlation between 
the achievement of the pupils and school ex- 
penditures. Another investigation, a rather 
extensive one, fails to find more than a neg- 
ligible correlation between achievements of 
unselected ten-year-olds and the total num- 
ber of days these pupils have attended since 
entering school. This finding is confirmed 
by another investigator in another state. 
Another study indicates that the remedying 
of physical defects has little or no effect on 
achievement. Still other investigations, pre- 
viously reported in educational publications, 
have shown that achievement is affected to 
an astonishingly small extent by size of 
class or by the use of widely different meth- 
ods of instruction. Thus it seems to make 
little difference in ultimate achievement 
whether a pupil is taught phonics or not; 
whether he is taught reading by the word 
or by the sentence method, or by some 
other method; whether he is taught spell- 
ing as a separate subject or not; or whether 
12 per cent or 25 per cent of the total 
school time is given to arithmetic. . . . The 
evidence that is accumulated seems to in- 
dicate that the mastery of the subject which 
a pupil of twelve years has attained probably 
depends more upon his mental level than 
upon all of these other factors combined, as- 

’ Journal of Educational Research, Editorial, Vol. 
17, No. I, January, 1928. Public School PubliBhing 
Co. 
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suming at least a fair amount of educational 
exposure in schools of the sort commonly 
found in typical cities of this country,® 

If more searching investigations 
confirm this tentative conclusion, what 
does it mean.? 

Probably we have been laying too much 
stress on tlie mastery of subject matter 
(continues Terman). Probably moderate 
deviations in achievement, either above • 
or below the “norm,” are educationally less 
significant than we have thought. It has cer- 
tainly been proved that ability to do cer- 
tain work, say of the ninth grade, or of the 
freshman year of the college, depends less 
upon the subject matter that has been mas- 
tered than it does upon general intellectual 
ability.® 

Nevertheless, these outworn, con- 
ventional, scholastic attitudes and pro- 
cedures continue to exert powerful, 
even if baleful, pressures on all non- 
academic education. For the perma- 
nency and resistance of inert vested 
interests are difficult to overcome. 
“Nothing of human origin,” says 
Arthur E. Morgan, “endures so long 
as the habits and outlooks of men. . . . 
An impression written on the mind 
of man is more enduring than stone.” 
The impression in scholastic minds 
that the high schools exist to do a 
peculiar type and standard of work 
seems to have some such enduring 
qualities. 

However indestructible this inert 
stereotype appears to be and however 
probable that it will persist among in- 
stitutionalists for decades to come, it is 
nevertheless hopelessly outmoded. 
The universality of adolescent educa- 
tion is a response to a social mandate, 
an inevitable and inescapable product 
of technological evolution. Not erudi- 
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tlon and standard codes of belief and 
behavior but personality traits, social 
practices, and civic attitudes become 
the goals and the means of the demo- 
cratic way of life. The school compro- 
misingly and hesitatingly emerges, 
therefore, as a character-shaping in- 
strument for liberalism and individ- 
ualism. 

IV 

How Can tha School Most Benafi- 
cently Affact Character^ 

The behaviors and attitudes of 
youths and adults have been a major 
concern of family, church, and of the 
general community, throughout all 
history. In this concern, however, the 
divergency of approvals among these 
institutions and environments, Indeed 
the double and triple standards that 
exist within each one of them, make of 
individual and group behaviors and 
attitudes varying and somewhat un- 
predictable traits. 

Because such fickleness and insta- 
bility have been abhorrent to conserva- 
tive and powerful classes, it has been 
one major mission of the school to 
inculcate certain habits and acceptances 
to which the term discifUna has be- 
come attached. The maintenance of 
discipline has been one maj or criterion 
by which the adequacy of a teacher is 
judged, not only by his administra- 
tive-superiors but by fellow-teachers, 
parents, and the community in gen- 
eral. 

It is in this very area, however, that 
the social lag of education has been 
most marked. Despite the intellectual 
acceptance of the teachings of Socrates 
and of Jesus, of Rabelais and Rous- 
seau, of Jefferson and Lincoln, and of 


Dewey and Burnham, the actual pro- 
cess of transferring responsibility for 
behavior from the teacher to the pu- 
pils, both as individuals and as groups, 
has been slow, uneven, and inade- 
quate. The older stereotypes of teacher 
dominance through fear or through 
personal magnetism or through such 
devices as movement, busy work, drill, 
and routine, are surrendered reluc- 
tantly, if surrendered at all. 

In the school, nevertheless, as in the 
general community, courtesy and good 
taste become the only criteria that have 
continuing moral force. Courtesy and 
good taste cannot be superimposed 5 
they cannot be compelled. They must 
satisfy the pupils who are to practice 
them. Along with skill and adequacy, 
they must, therefore, be “natural” 
components of social projects moti- 
vated by desires to gain the approvals 
of cultivated youths and adults who 
are themselves courteous, discriminat- 
ing, and competent. 

It is in this transfer from regi- 
mented behavior and superimposed 
discipline to self-control consonant 
with initiative, self-reliance, and self- 
respect that the transitionary teacher 
finds the greatest challenge to his com- 
placency and confidence. As a compe- 
tent and successful teacher of the 
fatriarchd or nhlitansuc tradition he 
knows that he can “keep order” in his 
class room. As an encourager of self- 
activity and individual judgment un- 
der the newer dispensation he is wor- 
ried because children’s bad manners 
are so often glaringly evident. He is 
fearful that if he suppresses these 
breaches of good form by the weight 
of his own authority, the freedom of 
pupils to think and challenge and ex- 
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periment and propose alternatives will 
be lost. But he regrets the lack of 
orderliness and the absence of that de- 
corum that ideally and theoretically 
exist in a parlianaentary or planning 
body. 

It is small comfort for him to real- 
ize that the standard of self-control 
that he sets for his class is immediately 
attainable only among children from 
those relatively few families whose 
home-lives are characterized by a very 
high degree of invariable courtesy and 
good taste. Nor is he altogether con- 
tent that the decorum of his class 
should approximate that of earnest and 
excitable bodies of adults engaged in 
argument and planning or even in 
group conversation. Quite properly he 
desires to “idealize and purify” the 
“situations typical of social life” that 
his class-group reproduces. 

If the objective of the teacher is the 
self-control of his pupils both individ- 
ually and collectively, he should not 
be discouraged because “heaven is not 
reached in a single bound.” Progress 
from the code of present custom and 
immaturity among youths and adults 
to the code of a cultural elite must be 
so slow and irregular as sometimes to 
be disconcerting. Resourcefulness, pa- 
tience, persistence, and a firm belief in 
the possibilities of education are re- 
quired of us all. 

Ths Socialhation of Discifline Is 
Itself a Most Imfortmt As feet of 
Character Education. Socialized disci- 
pline evolves from practice in social 
situations. The football player, the 
corridor ofScer, the violinist in the 
orchestra, the demonstrator of an ex- 
periment, the debater, the artist, the 
member of an editorial board, and the 
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committeeman, provided they are seri- 
ously concerned with the success of 
their projects, call for no external dis- 
ciplinary control. Not only do these 
participants gladly accept the coopera- 
tive discipline required for success, but 
also they apply their own approvals to 
the earnest efforts of their fellows and 
their disapprovals to triflers and 
“smart Alecks.” 

During the period of transition from 
teacher-imposed regimen to socialized 
discipline, the teacher extends mea- 
sured privileges of self-control to ear- 
nest youths engaged in social or indi- 
vidualistic projects} from all others, 
he withholds all but momentary liber- 
ties. As more pupils come to engage 
earnestly in one or another form of 
school activities, he increases the de- 
gree of freedom from regimentation 
little by little until self-discipline be- 
comes a class standard. When that 
stage is reached victory is almost as- 
sured. 

Exceptions and lapses of course’ 
occur. There are many variants. The 
teacher himself is not quite the same 
factor from day to day, his fatigue or 
irritability or uncertainty may affect 
his voice, his posture, and his facial , 
expression which communicate his 
weakness to the pupils; their responses > 
may greatly increase his annoyance. 
Many disciplinary situations are thus, 
unconsciously initiated even by experi-r 
enced teachers. 

Individual pupils present occasion£t|* 
or repeated problems. Temporary 
maladjustments due to ill-health, re?;'; 
cent emotional disturbances, or new 
admirations may cause even exemplary 
pupils to surprise and disappoint the 
teacher. Some youths suffering from 
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feelings of inferiority may seek self- 
assertion through obnoxious behaviors. 
These youths demand patience, under- 
standing, affection, sensitiveness and 
intuition, and resourcefulness of the 
teacher who initiates an activity pro- 
gram. He must be self-controlled, 
calm, even- voiced, kindly, and firm; 
he must sincerely radiate a confidence 
that the project is going forward to 
success. He must seek to understand 
the recalcitrant youngster ; put himself 
in his place; enlist his partnership and 
good will through some activity that 
assures the pupil’s recognition and 
self-esteem. 

How rapidly socialized discipline 
will become sufficiently well estab- 
lished so that the wise-cracker and the 
disturber will surely meet the disap- 
proval of his class-mates depends quite 
as much on the esprit de corps of the 
school as a whole as it does on the per- 
sonality and technics of the Individual 
teacher. The curriculum and allied 
activities of a creatively controlled 
school may furnish a rich field for ex- 
perience, success, choice, and adjust- 
ment. These school activities may be 
reenforced by wisely selected com- 
munity undertakings, the participants 
in which are characterized by generos- 
ity, tolerance, self-restraint, and cour- 
tesy and by positive purpose and com- 
petence. In connection with such school 
and community undertakings, almost 
all mentally and emotionally normal 
youths can and will find positive self- 
expression, self-discipline, and demo- 
cratic effectiveness. 

Mind and Character Are Social 


‘ My Pedagogic Creed, p. J. Reprint’ The Progres- 
sWe Education Association, 1929. 

‘Hid., p. 6. 


Phenomena; the Education of Them 
Must Therefore Be 'Socialized. How- 
ever haltingly and superficially have 
been the social-civic and cultural prac- 
tices of many schools to which the term 
“progressive” has been applied, the in- 
tention and the ideal of progressive 
faculties have been shaped by this 
orientation. Here lay the primary em- 
phases in the philosophy and practices 
of their prophet, John Dewey. Forty 
years ago in defining education he 
wrote: 

‘T believe that — the only true edu- 
cation comes through the stimulation 
of the child’s powers by the demands 
of the social situations in which he 
finds himself. Through these demands 
he is stimulated to act as a member of 
a unity, to emerge from his original 
narrowness of action and feeling, and 
to conceive of himself from the stand- 
point of the welfare of the group to 
which he belongs. Through the re- 
sponses which others make to his Own 
activities he comes to know what these 
mean in social terms. The value which 
they have is reflected back into them.”‘ 

Speaking of the schools he said; “I 
believe that the school is primarily a 
social institution. Education being a 
social process, the school is simply that 
form of community life in which all 
those agencies are concentrated that 
will be most effective in bringing the 
child to share in the inherited resources 
of the race, and to use his own powers 
for social ends.”' 

Concerning the subject matter of 
education: “I believe that the social 
life of the child is the basis of concen- 
tration, or correlation, in all his train- 
ing or growth. The social life gives 
the unconscious unity and the back- 
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ground of all his efforts and of all his 
attainments.”® 

Concerning the nature of method; 
“I believe that if we can only secure 
right habits of action and thought, 
with reference to the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, the emotions will 
for the most part take care of them- 
selves. 

In School and Society, Dewey ex- 
plains the applications of these beliefs 
to school practice. He was not unaware 
of the dangers of sentimentalism and 
superficiality among faddists and neo- 
phytes.® He presented a platform of 
democratic and social reorientation for 
the school which was so revolutionary 
and so sound that competent and alert 
teachers have endeavored for over 
three decades to bring their own phil- 
osophies and practices into conformity 
with it. 

In the better junior high schools 
such broad curricular opportunities 
and community reenforcements have 
become characteristic. In the intelli- 
gently conceived and administered 
senior high schools, which have be- 
come more frequent during the past 
two decades, similar adaptations may 
be found. Pupils are helped to under- 
stand and to find their places in the 
positive, propulsive, constructive life 
of the school. 

Mere school virtues are relegated 
to their proper places — they are the 
formal conformances which are neces- 
sary because the school must for the 
time being retain its institutional char- 
acter. The school runs more effectively 
if all pupils attend every session, 

° Ihid.i p. 9. 

'ibid., p. 14. 

* Ibid., Article IV- Paragraphs ii and 16. 
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promptly, with lessons prepared, and 
with compliant behaviors. Such school 
virtues are not neglected in progres- 
sive high schools, but they are not con- 
fused with the social and individual 
adjustments which each person must 
work out for himself, regardless of, 
but not in defiance of, school rules. 

Worthy Character Must heWrought 
by Each One for Himself. In all phases 
of school life, except the academic 
classes, however, self-education is en- 
couraged. Increasingly the old rule of 
Rabelais, “Do as thou wilt,” becomes in 
the enlightened school the chief rule 
of conduct for the majority of youths, 
For if the will to achieve objectives — 
worth-while and reasonable objectives 
— ^is dynamic, and if teacher-guides are 
ready to assist with advice when such 
advice is desired, youths may safely be 
trusted to do as they will. 

It is thus that they become mature. 
It is thus that they develop characters. 
For character is positive and social and 
subtle. As such, it is a by-product of 
active control of situations involving 
other people. Each boy and girl must 
come to feel his own worth, his own 
importance in the social scheme, and 
his own ability to gain the appreciation 
of those whose good opinion he values. 
He must succeed frequently 5 he must 
know himself to be adequate. The rock 
on which stable character can be built 
is the right of each one to assert, as 
Goethe said every normal person 
must, bin ein ichW 
Character is growth j it is unfin- 
ished; it is always in process. It is not 
definable in terms of past, or even of 
present, actions; it is a prophecy of 
what one will do and feel. How one 
has behaved or does now behave is 
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significant only as it predisposes one 
to meet new situations in ways that are 
positively helpful. Moral qualities, 
good and bad, grow by use, and they 
expand if emotionally satisfying. 

The wise teacher deals with imme- 
diate activities of pupils in school and 
out. He contrives to have each child 
develop successful, desirable habits, 
wherefrom comes the expectation of 
success — the good will. Security and 
confidence in performing the functions 
of play and work, of home and leisure 
and occupation, are the teacher’s assur- 
ance that individual and community 
life may be benefited by the school’s 
training. 

The teacher, as guide, philosopher, 
and friend, directs his own efforts not 
to settling questions in advance, but to 
stimulating the youth to raise and set- 
tle, tentatively at any rate, his own 
questions — questions of tact and defi- 
ance, of stolidity or vivacity, of chican- 
ery or blunt honesty, of self-glorifica- 
tion or modesty, of carrying his own 
load and, perhaps, another’s, or of 
shirking the effort and demanding the 
rewards, of conforming to the school’s 
regulations or of defying or dodging 
them, of volunteering to explain a skill 
or an occupation with which he is fa- 
miliar or of waiting to be called upon. 
Hundreds of occasions occur in the 
creatively controlled school when such 
choices may be made. The teacher who 
can adequately stimulate and advise 
his youthful friends how to meet these 

“ Cf. Orlie Clem, ''My Best Teacher,” EdneaHonal 
Method, Vol. 9, June, 1930. 

John L. Tlldsley, “Better Teaching: In High 
Schools of New York City,” Bulletin of High Points, 
Vol. 9, October, 1927. 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, Common- 
toealth Teacher-Training Study, University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1929. 


issues and how to find answers for 
themselves is the successful teacher. 

Always, however, the active agent 
in making the selection is the youth 
himself. He learns to face the situa- 
tions of life confidently, to make the 
choices of which and how in the light 
of all foreseeable consequences. In his 
self-selected and self-directed activi- 
ties his lessons are learned. He respects 
himself j he depends upon himself j he 
feels secure in himself. 

A task, a plan, and freedom to carry 
out the plan, these are the conditions 
which Burnham sets forth as essential 
to mental health. And these conditions 
the teacher as an adviser promotes in 
his every relationship to his pupils. 
Moreover, the evidence is so strong 
as to be conclusive that the successful 
teacher is not the one who knows the 
subj ect matter which he teaches in out- 
standing fashion, nor is he the one who 
is master of technics of teaching;' 
rather is he the one who has emotional 
warmth, human interests, helpful atti- 
tudes.® “The first principle of educa- 
tion” said Pestalozzl, “is not teaching; 
it is love.” 

Together pupils and teachers and 
understanding parents can grow joy- 
ously in this new venture. But to do 
so, it will be necessary to sacrifice that 
security which is rooted in dogmas and 
fixed codes and erudition. The joy of 
growth and discovery and adventure 
and the confidence that life holds 
riches and satisfactions worthy of 
search and risk and of temporary fail- 
ures and discouragements must infuse 
us all. There are needed a new atti- 
tude of recondliation to uncertainty, a 
dependence on our own minds, a read- 
iness to seek our own answers to oUr 
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own question^, a pride in our kinetic 
ignorances which alone determine our 
willingness to think and experimentj 
and a tolerance toward and an encour- 
agement of the efforts of others to 
realize their own growing selves and 
emerging personalities. These are the 
characteristics and purposes of the new 
education of a dynamic democracy. 

It is in the reconception of the goals 
and the procedures of education as an 
instrument for affecting the qualities 


and powers of personality that the jus- 
tification for “progressive education” 
must be found, Unless such reconcep- 
tion is honestly accepted misunder- 
standing must result. If, however, it is 
accepted, then it is inevitable that tol- 
erance and generosity must character- 
ize the judgments of the always par- 
tial and inadequate outcomes of brave 
adventures in seeking in greater mea- 
sure to achieve the goals of democratic 
living. 


Education does not mean teaching people ivhat the^ do not know. 
It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is not 
teaching the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers^ and then 
leaving them to turn their arithmetic to roguery' and their literature 
to lust. It means, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and souls. It is a 
painful, continual and difficult work to be done by kindness, by 
watching, by warning, by precept, and by praise, hut above all — 
by example.— ]oET:t Ruskin, 



OUR CLOSE RELATIVES -THE ENGLISH 

Geraldine P. Dilla 

“These English are the most interesting study in the world. Just when 
you’d like to hang them for their stupidity, you become aware of such 
noble stuff in them that you thank God that they were your ances- 
tors. . . . My admiration for their racial qualities deepens while my 
impatience with their ways is heightened. I could write a book in wor- 
ship of them and another book damning them — both true, both concrete, 
both definitely proving my thesis.” — Walter Hines Page. 


S O MANY writers on the English 
have begun with the eflEect of the 
climate that the English have 
become very sensitive on that subject. 
But it is only natural that strangers 
should notice their weather and re- 
mark upon it, to begin the conversation 
if nothing else. During the tourist sea- 
son, indeed, English weather is not 
bad; and it is sometimes perfect, in the 
eyes of an American used to our sum- 
mer heat and drouth. The long British 
twilight in the summer is very attrac- 
tive to us — a time to revel in the 
flower-gardens fresh and bright with 
unwilted roses perhaps a week old. 
For nature in England is economical; 
the air — free from flies — preserves not 
only the flowers but the meat hanging 
outside the shops; and nature stimu- 
lates the Englishman to exert himself 
outside in his garden or on a cricket- 
field, or rowing on a willow-shaded 
river. 

Not so much praise can be accorded 
to the English winter, however, es- 
pecially in London. The famous fogs, 
like most else in this modern world, 
have weakened; but history survives 
tenaciously in Great Britain. Though 
London has still more sunshine than 
Glasgow and Manchester, which bid 


for the title of the world’s darkest 
cities, yet generally speaking, Eng- 
land’s best record for sunlight is poorer 
than America’s worst. The worst 
month for sunshine in Philadelphia is 
better than the annual average of Eng- 
land’s so-called “Riviera” resorts. And 
New York has had an even better rec- 
ord. Even Pittsburgh has more than 
ten times as much sunshine as London 
in the month normally least bright. 

It has long been the custom for the 
English to insist that they would not 
be the great nation they are except 
for their climate. That legend is now 
badly discounted by modern scientific 
statements concerning the hygienic 
importance of sunshine. Yet perhaps 
bad climate might have determined 
the disconsolate Britisher to leave 
home to build an empire in sunnier 
lands. And perhaps the changeableness 
of British climate is somewhat stimu- 
lating, especially when it is compared 
with the long debilitating hot spells of 
the United States, and when it finds 
one well provided with rain-proof 
clothes, hot tea and scones, fireplaces 
and friends. 

The moist, cool, cloudy atmosphere 
surely encourages the Englishman to 
exercise out-of-doors, and to consider 
his physical well-being. It may also 
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incline him to introspection, tacitur- 
nity, religious thought; and it may 
dampen his ardour for art, his sympa- 
thy and his social instincts. But the 
Englishman dislikes to have these 
characteristics, some of which he de- 
nies, ascribed to the climate. He had 
rather be told, as his French admirers 
believed in the eighteenth century, 
that such manners are the result of his 
extreme depth of thought, his virile 
strength, and even his “spleen” — the 
fashionable word for melancholy then. 
He is especially in-itated when a Latin 
contrasts the “extraordinary dullness 
and cerebral aridity in the masses” of 
the English with “the easy receptivity 
of the men of the South.” 

The Englishmen are usually proud 
of their “muddling through” tech- 
nique, which to us poor visitors ap- 
pears as a result of a certain dullness 
or heaviness in their habits of thought. 
Or it seems that their frequent success 
in spite of mistakes has persuaded 
them to consider the making of mis- 
takes as a factor in their success — 
which twist in logic again seems to cor- 
respond exactly to fogginess and low 
visibility in atmosphere. But they are 
far from stupid in rationalizing their 
traits. They skillfully and plausibly 
justify their “muddling” technique by 
saying that it is the result of a larger 
view of the facts and conditions than 
their more workman-like neighbors 
can see ; that the English by seeing too 
many sides of the question cannot be 
expected to achieve the arbitrary effi- 
ciency attained by an inferior grasp of 
the subject. In short, the whole tex- 
’ ture of life in England is less logical 
and less consistent than on the Con- 
tinent, especially in France. 


Perhaps this native inconsistency Is 
as much to blame as is history for the 
unfortunate label “perfidious Albion,” 
This epithet was probably first used 
by the great French preacher Bossuet, 
and repeated dramatically by Napo- 
leon when his appeal to English chiv- 
alry gained him only exile to St, 
Helena. The practice of “muddling 
along” results often in a change of ac- 
tion or attitude that looks perfidious to 
the unfortunate foreigner adversely 
affected by It. The facts of British his- 
tory as interpreted by the Continent of 
Europe can appear to show perfidy 
and hypocrisy; for while Britain has 
embraced the doctrine of splendid iso- 
lation and the balance of power, she 
has acted as seemed best, or profitable, 
to her in any practical situation. As a 
Scandinavian phrased it, English hy- 
pocrisy is “their happy capacity for 
transcending logic.” 

The English worship of good form 
can appear hypocritical to a simple 
Latin or American. The modern Eng- 
lish ideal of proper conduct is such a 
peculiar mixture of repressing natural 
feelings and of sophistication — defined 
as the ability to take certain things for 
granted — that much explanation has 
been attempted by both English and 
outsiders. Doubtless their cult of good 
form comes from their ideal of aristoc- 
racy and the influence of the great 
“schools” like Eton and of Oxford. 

“The Fresher’s Don’t” is a clever 
little booklet which illustrates the way 
in which the worship of good form is 
inculcated in the university student. 
This unique publication is addressed to 
the Freshers at Cambridge “in all 
courtesy by a sympathiser (B. A,).” 
After a page on dress, it lays down the 
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following rule among others for con- 
duct “in hall” : 

“Don’t talk shop, or try to air your 
acquirements. It is most distressing to 
listen to a Fresher, who has just com- 
menced the study of Chemistry, and 
who continually asks his friend: ‘To 
pass the HsO.’ etc., or even worse to 
endure the conversation of a batch of 
well-meaning, and no doubt hard- 
working Freshers, who . talk about 
nothing else but the knowledge they 
have gained to-day, and that which 
they hope to gain to-morrow,” 

The “hints otherwise and every- 
where” include: “Don’t attend all 
meetings, or join all the societies, to 
which you may be invited. Your future 
desertion will only cause worry and 
annoyance. Neither subscribe to every 
Mission or Philanthropy brought be- 
fore your notice. There is no popu- 
larity to gain by this means, . . , Don’t 
be a rowdy or a drunken man. Rowdy- 
ism is more a badge of ill-breeding 
than of gentility. . . . Don’t offer to 
shake hands. This is done only on the 
first and the last occasion of seeing a 
man during the term. Tutors, how- 
ever, are allowed to shake hands. . . . 
Don’t be ready to think a man has cut 
you. Cambridge salutations are always 
distant. , . . Don’t, if you are a teeto- 
taler, wear a blue ribbon. An obtruded 
virtue is almost as objectionable as a 
vice. . . . Lastly; Don’t let your resi- 
dence in Cambridge cause you to as- 
sume superiority over others less for- 
tunate. The object of a University 
career is to improve the mind by study 
and social intercourse, so that the for- 
mer School-boy may be fitted for an 
honorable and useful career, for the 
good of his country and the benefit of 


those with whom he may come in con- 
tact in after life.” 

There, illustrated in these rules, is 
the typical English way of first ap- 
pearing snobbishly devoted to good 
form, but ending with some good sense 
and nobleness that almost wins us over 
to their position. The constant ideal of 
the gentleman in Great Britain is ad- 
mirable in many respects. So precious 
it is that the English do not risk shat- 
tering it. When I asked a Londoner 
for a specific example of a true Eng- 
lish gentleman, he named Sir Philip 
Sidney j when 1 asked for a living 
specimen, he promptly answered that 
true gentlemen are extinct nowadays. 

It is a demonstrable fact, however, 
that the English gentlemen are less 
corrupt as statesmen and lawyers than 
are their relatives overseas j their ideal 
of honor does affect their conduct more 
admirably than our ideal of efficiency 
affects our American politicians. Self- 
control and honesty — refusal to take 
bribes — are characteristics of the Eng- 
lish, along with their sense of duty and 
sense of fair play. It may be that the 
famous “public-school” exhortation to 
“play up, play the game” influences 
the Englishman throughout his life; 
if so, his love of sports does much 
more than keep him “fit” in his cli- 
mate. 

Some of the “Rough Islanders” 
admit that the rules of good form 
threaten now to replace the Ten Com- 
mandments; but there could be worse 
substitutions, such as “blood and iron,” 
or “might makes right.” Many aspects 
of the traditional “good form” are 
admirable. Political leaders show cour- 
tesy, and even generosity, to each 
other, and thereby gracefully oil the 
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wheels of parliamentary government 
and diminish the friction between the 
prime minister and the opposition. A 
sense of propriety or self-control in- 
fluences the statesmen to bend and 
compromise at the right time, so as to 
escape fierce unprofitable party-war 
and to promote the public welfare. 
That old Irish witticism is not just 
nowadays, even if the famous Daniel 
O’Connell did say it: “The average 
Englishman has all the qualities of a 
poker except its occasional warmth.” 

Another explanation of English 
idiosyncrasies is suggested by George 
Gissing: “To show my true self, I 
must be in the right mood and the 
right circumstances — which after all is 
merely as much as saying that I am de- 
cidedly English.” If Gissing is right, 
then many of us Americans are de- 
cidedly English too. He refers prob- 
ably to the stiffness or lack of ease in 
society, which impresses a Continental 
or other foreign observer. Perhaps it 
is related to what the lively French- 
man Froissart is accredited (probably 
Incorrectly) with noticing when he was 
secretary five years to the Queen of 
Edward III of England; “They 
amuse themselves sadly, according to 
the custom of their country.” This de- 
scription has been quoted for perhaps 
five-hundred years; and it cleverly 
suggests the solemn air of good form 
which shadows even the enjoyments of 
the Englishman. 

It is difficult to penetrate the quiet 
manner, the rough shell, of even low- 
er class English people, and to know 
how much emotion is being cloaked in 
what is supposed to be the proper de- 
meanor. Very late one night I was on a 
train that was going from Plymouth to 
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Bristol. At each station stop, I put 
down the glass in my outside door and 
looked out, to enjoy the picturesque 
views of quaint Devonshire towns with 
their few night lights. At one village 
I saw a gaunt middle-aged woman 
rushing along the platform trying to 
peer into the compartments of the 
half-sleeping passengers. As she ap- 
proached me, I started to open my 
door for her and tell her she could find 
a seat in my compartment. She said 
“No; I’m looking for a sailor. Aren’t 
there any sailors on this train?” I told 
her I had seen some get into the 
farthest compartment in ray coach. She 
hesitated, apparently unfamiliar with 
trains; then she told me: “I want to 
find Garth Goss; he’s my son. He’s 
starting tomorrow on a cold full year’s 
voyage out of Bristol.” 

English trains halt a long time at 
stations. I told her I would find her 
son. I hurried along the corridor to 
the compartment with the half-dozen 
sleeping sailor boys sprawled over the 
seats. I knocked, and opened their cor- 
ridor door with sufficient noise to 
waken one of them. He grasped my 
meaning enough to shake a companion 
near the window and say; “I say, Goss, 
your mother’s outside.” I stepped over 
a dozen feet and opened their door to 
call the woman to the right compart- 
ment. As she came up alongside on the 
platform, I stepped back, but paused 
to watch the dramatic scene of loving 
mother and long absent son greeting 
each other one precious moment while 
the train paused at midnight. 

“Garth, here’s your winter undies. 
You will need them on your next voy- 
age. I came over here from home, be- 
cause I thought you might be on this 
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train, being transferred from one port 
to the other.” She handed him a good- 
sized package. “How are you Garth?” 

“Fit enough.” Neither of their faces 
nor voices showed any emotion. Both 
looked around rather self-consciously. 
Silence fell. After a few long unbroken 
moments, the train began to move. 
Garth pulled the door shut and said 
“So long” in an expressionless voice. 

I slipped quickly back to my com- 
partment and leaned out of my door in 
time to see the gaunt mother alone on 
the platform turning to go back to her 
home. She had not seemed hurt by her 
son’s lack of gratitude ; he did not seem 
touched by the effort she had made in 
the middle of the night to give him the 
precious underwear j neither seemed to 
prize those moments together that 
punctuated months or years of separa- 
tion. Were they insensible, or merely 
unable or unwilling to show sensi- 
bility? 

I am not sure how much an English- 
man really feels 5 yet I have since then 
observed many such scenes, all with 
the same lack of emotion just where we 
should expect the evidence of most 
feeling. Was Maeterlinck right when 
he wrote in one of his plays : “By dint 
of hiding from others the self that is 
in us, we may end by being unable to 
find it ourselves?” 

The flippant observer of foreigners, 
Karel Capek, wrote apropos of Eng- 
lish taciturnity; “The people always 
manage to help each other, but they 
never have anything to say to each 
other, except about the weather. That 
is probably why Englishmen have in- 
vented all games, and why they do not 
speak during their games.” I might 
add, that is also probably why English 
family life appears so peaceful; they 
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seldom discover their incompatibilities 
of _ temperaments, or their clashing 
opinions. 

The English believe, or at least they 
say, that their taciturnity is due to shy- 
ness; yet they lose much of their shy 
demeanor when they travel abroad. It 
may be that they fear the criticism of 
their countrymen, while they ignore 
mere foreigners. Many explanations 
are possible, some less complimentary 
than others. Perhaps they unconscious- 
ly find it rather burdensome and bor- 
ing to live up to the position they 
would like to fill. Unkind observers 
connect English shyness with what is 
called snobbery. At any rate, the Eng- 
lish do not get on very well with pe- 
culiar or foreign individuals. They tell 
us how badly we manage our negro 
question in the United States; but they 
fail as completely, though in a differ- 
ent direction, to be neighbors with their 
small number of students from India 
living in their midst. The English- 
man’s inability to comprehend a poor 
foreigner is illustrated pathetically by 
Conrad’s short story of “Amy Fos- 
ter.” 

The English have long been very 
great travelers, probably of all nations 
the most addicted to seeing the world. 
This fact has helped to incur the criti- 
cism of other peoples. The older Eng- 
lish traveler was pictured by Voltaire 
in four incisive strokes, which now fit 
as many Anglo-Saxons from across the 
Atlantic as from across the Channel. 
He noted the 

Typical Englishman traveling without a 
plan, 

Buying at highest prices modern antiques, 
Looking at everything with a haughty air, 
Contemptuous of the Saints and their 
reliques. 
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In Voltaire’s day at least, Frenchmen 
traveled with a very definite plan or 
purpose j they were not to be misled 
liy spurious antiques; most of them 
were reverent outwardly, and all were 
actively curious rather than haughty. 
Yet the comparison is scarcely fair, for 
in the eighteenth century only a few 
very intelligent Frenchmen traveled at 
all, while great numbers of all kinds of 
Englishmen went over on the Conti- 
nent, much the same as Americans go 
abroad now. 

II 

For all their aristocratic ideals — or 
is it because of them? — one class of 
Englishmen makes the model servant. 
Prosper Merim6e, after returning 
home to France, longed for the Eng- 
lish servant, who was able to under- 
stand him without his needing to 
speak. Doubtless the servant class has 
been trained so long as to be perfected; 
the ideal is definite enough in that old 
college whose motto is “Manners 
maketh man.” There at Winchester 
is a unique picture dating from the 
sixteenth century. It is called the trusty 
servant — ‘^servus prabatusy It shows 
a neatly dressed creature with such 
peculiarities as ass’s ears, pig’s nose and 
padlocked mouth, and with his right 
hand open, and his left hand holding 
broom, dust-pan, fire-tongs, and 
shovel (for making fires has long been 
very important in Great Britain), The 
symbolism is interpreted thus ; 

A Trusty Servant’s portrait would you 
see, 

This Emblematic Figure well survey. 
The Porker’s Snout not nice in diet 
shews; 

The Padlock Shut no secrets he’ll dis- 
close. 


Patient the ASS his master’s wrath will 
bear; 

Swiftness in errand the Staggs Feet de- 
dare; 

Loaded his Left Hand apt to labour saith' 
The Vest his neatness, Open Hand his i 
faith, 4 

Girt with his SwoRD, his Shield upon his4 
arm, ."hi 

Himself and master he’ll protect frotttl 
harm. ; 4 

Surely no other nation has so care-l 
fully determined the characteristics op 
a perfect servant! And few nations can| 
show cemeteries for dogs! In the hearll 
of London in Hyde Park is the most" 
famous Dogs’ Cemetery, filled with ' 
headstones touchingly inscribed; “To - 
dear little Josie in loving gratitude fpf • 
his sweet affection, until we meet ■ 
again,” or “Jock, my true and faithful: 
friend, never forgotten.” Such epi-' 
taphs, of course, are merely amateur' 
attempts compared with Byron’s epi'* 
taph for his dog Boatswain, comfj 
memorated by a fine tomb on the lawtf; 
of Newstead Abbey. Such attention th 
dogs’ tombs illustrates the extreme: 
sentiment the English feel toward' 
dogs especially, among domestic ani- 
mals. Wild animals are a very differ-' 
ent consideration; and the less said': 
about some of them, perhaps, the bet- 
ter here. i 

The English in many directions ard’ 
fuller of sentiment than are more talk- 
ative or demonstrative people; the- 
French often consider their Anglo- 
Saxon neighbors downright senti- 
mental. It may be because the English, 
have so long stifled the natural expres- 
sion of their sentiments that these 
tender feelings become still mptet 
tender and more conspicuous wheti, 
they are discovered. The English att|| 
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tude toward flowers is almost patheti- 
cally affectionate. I have seen a car- 
coupler rescue a broken, soiled carna- 
tion from the cinder track, and caress- 
ingly place it in his torn button hole. 
The unnecessary care lavished on little 
front-yards is surprising enough j but 
the luxurious attendance given dogs 
makes one wish that the starving sick 
children in the city slums could enjoy 
an English dog’s life even for a day! 

The English taste for horticulture 
along with their loving reverence for 
all things old has grown almost a 
world’s wonder at Hampton Court. 
There is a grape vine which was 
planted in 1768 by the great English 
gardener whose striking name was 
Capability Brown. Its main branch is 
one hundred fourteen feet long, and 
its girth at the ground is six feet. This 
“great vine” is very perfectly trained 
inside a glass-house built especially for 
it, and it has its own custodian. Being 
the property of the Crown, its annu^ 
crop of about five hundred bunches of 
the finest Black Hamburgh grapes is 
distributed among the London hos- 
pitals. Thus English sentiment can em- 
brace anything from old books or ruins 
to old yew trees or grape vines. 

Yet the English have a sense of 
humor, or a good substitute for one, in 
spite of the ancient idea to the con- 
trary. How else could an Englishman 
have written a book entitled Are WE 
a Stufid People? — by One of Them. 
How else could a genius of the comic 
spirit like Max Beerbohm have ap- 
peared among them? How else could 
they have had for some years as traffic- 
manager in the central square of the 
village of Hawkshead a deaf and dumb 
man? I remember well his dramatic 
gesticulations and the uncomprehend- 
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ing amazement of the motorists who 
were piously searching for Words- 
worth’s boarding-house and grammar 
school there. 

I remember too how a sedate Lon- 
don newspaper, either the Times or 
the T ele graph, punned at the expense 
of a very old English ceremonial. On 
January 30, the anniversary of the 
execution of Charles I, wreaths are 
placed by adherents of the Jacobite 
tradition on that ill-starred monarch’s 
statue facing down Whitehall towards 
the scene of his decapitation. The next 
day the editorial remarked: “Charles 
I’s statue was decorated yesterday by a 
dense crowd. That is, very few people 
were present, but they were dense.” 

The English even claim the author- 
ship of the famous joke concerning the 
gay Londoner who died and passed on 
to the next world. He looked about 
him curiously and remarked to one of 
the many Parisians near him, “Really 
now, this isn’t so very much better 
than dear old smoky London!” The 
Frenchman answered, “But this is not 
heaven.” 

Back in the seventeenth century the 
English were making grim jokes at 
their own expense. Robert Burton de- 
clared in his Anatomy of Melamholy : 
“England is a paradise for women, and 
hell for horses j Italy is a paradise for 
horses, and hell for women.” However 
true or satirical this antithesis was in 
1 6a I, the pious Thomas Fuller re- 
ferred to it as a proverb, expanding it 
as: “England is a prison for men, a 
paradise for women, a purgatory for 
servants, a hell for horses.” But nowa- 
days the intelligent Londoner insists 
in all seriousness that England is a 
paradise for beasts, a purgatory for 
women, and a hell for intellectuals — 
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which makes that country more similar 
to other northern lands, indeed exactly 
like our United States. 

Most of the famous humor concern- 
ing England, however, has been made 
by foreigners. British cuisine has long 
been almost as fertile a topic of con- 
versation as the weather, and perhaps 
more logically so. Visitors still remark 
that the English appear to know only 
three vegetables: cabbage, potatoes, 
and more cabbage. It was a Neapolitan 
ambassador who after leaving London 
told the French: “In England there 
are sixty different religious sects, but 
only one sauce.” And the Comte de 
Lauraguais (1733-1824) on his return 
from a first visit to England said that 
he found there no ripe fruit except 
baked potatoes, and nothing polished ' 
except steel. But the times are changed, 
and even the English are changed with 
them! 

Sundays rank next as the butt for 
the witticisms of visitors. An English 
Puritan Sabbath is a great contrast to 
a Continental Catholic Sunday. It is 
not so bad in London now as it used 
to be ; but unless one knows just where 
to go, there is little entertainment ex- 
cept church services. The provincial 
cities are worse j I found Dublin al- 
most insufferably dull on Sunday, and 
I pitied both the Irish and myself, who 
were allowed to look at stuffed animals 
but not at paintings on the Lord’s Day. 

I was tempted to ascribe the prog- 
ress of the Salvation Army in Britain 
to its virtual monopoly of street life 
on Sundays, when it furnishes well- 
meant sounds to break the sepulchral 
silence. The English apologetically ex- 
plain that their Saturday afternoon is 
the recreation time corresponding to 
the Continental Sunday j but that ex- 


planation does not improve Sunday for 
an ordinary stranger in a provincial 
city, who does not want to walk miles 
out in the country to amuse himself. 

The besetting sin of the English has 
long been considered their pride; yet 
that nation has not exceeded the 
United States in that respect by any 
means; nor have many other nations ' 
been wanting in pride. It is a very 
cleverly phrased characterization that 
has labeled the nation since 1497. The 
Venetian ambassador Andrea Trevi-; 
sano, wrote: “The English are great 
lovers of themselves and of everything 
belonging to them. They think there 
are no other men like themselves and 
no other world but England; and 
whenever they see a handsome for- 
eigner, they say that he looks like an 
Englishman, and that it is a great pity 
he should not be an Englishman; and 
whenever they partake of any delicacy 
with a foreigner, they ask him whether 
such a thing is made in his country.” 

Perhaps the foregoing comment on 
the national character would have been 
forgotten if most English writers 
themselves had not contributed to that 
idea. Shakespeare eulogized his own 
nation with out-spoken pride; and 
Milton wrote the greatest praise of his 
own people that can Well be phrased. 
His AreopagUka shouts in the ears of 
Europe: “Lords and Commons of 
England, consider what Nation it is 
whereof ye are and whereof ye are the 
governours; a Nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath 
the reach of any point the highest that 
human capacity can soar to.” 

The very peculiarity of British 
patriotism tends to make an outsider 
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notice their personal pride. English 
patriotism is not that of a democracy 
piously attached to an intellectual 
patrimony and a political doctrine like 
the French. The great mass of the 
English nation reveal their national 
sense by an impassioned attachment to 
the organs which embody force and re- 
call the glories of England — ^the army, 
the navy, the crown; to the men who, 
in the past, have brought to their coun- 
try unshadowed glory and uncontested 
victory — Shakespeare, Nelson, or who 
have known how to interpret the in- 
stinctive thrusts of British opinion — 
Kipling, Kitchener, perhaps Lloyd 
George. 

An intelligent friend of the English, 
M. Jacques Bardoux, said that this 
patriotism, which is embodied in the 
admiration for precise groups and de- 
termined personalities, has a second 
characteristic. It knows neither hu- 
manitarian enthusiasms, as of a land 
where intellectual and esthetic pre- 
occupations dominate (France), nor 
the gross materialism and the cutting 
rudeness of a nation of shop-keepers or 
soldiers. It partakes, on the contrary, 
of a narrow dogmatism, a serene 
strength, a moral idealism of religious 
convictions. English patriotism is at 
the same time closed against foreign 
admirations and domestic doubts. A 
pious faith forbids its faithful ones to 
have any sympathy with error, and 
guarantees them against the woes of 
scepticism and the annoyances of re- 
morse. The word patriotism has, in 
England, a synonym: it is duty. If 
Carthage believed in its riches, and 
Rome in its strength. Great Britain 
believes in its moral excellence. Nelson 
knew perfectly the character of Eng-. 
lish patriotism, when at Trafalgar he 


inspired his men of 1 805 and all suc- 
ceeding generations by the appeal 
“England expects every man to do his 
duty!” 

A less important aspect of the Eng- 
lishman’s patriotism is that he never 
ppatriates himself. Though he is will- 
ing to go to the ends of the earth and 
settle down there, he takes with him 
his tea-pot and his tennis racket, also 
his family and his dress for dinner. He 
remains English, — even after death, 
according to Rupert Brooke. Naively 
in his most famous sonnet “The 
Soldier,” Brooke insists that even his 
dust will be richer than human dust 
elsewhere as in “some corner of a for- 
eign field,” and that his “pulse in the 
eternal mind” will give “back the 
thoughts by England given;” in short, 
all things English are better than oth- 
ers. Should Brooke be too much 
blamed since at that time he knew only 
Germany, America and the South Seas 
among foreign countries? 

Few English people fail to show re- 
spect and reverence, even affection, for 
their royalty. Continental people, who 
enjoy commenting on their sovereigns’ 
weaknesses, are much impressed by 
English piety that forbids reference to 
human foibles in their royalty. In vil- 
lage life, the squire has held the posi- 
tion of ascendency as the king in na- 
tional life. Graham Wallas analyzed 
that phenomenon among others more 
interesting in his “Human Nature in 
Politics.” It seems to most of us out- 
siders that either snobbery, or the lack 
of ability to find more fascinating ob- 
jects of attention, or perhaps habit or 
tradition, is what invests English 
royalty with such great sentimental in- 
terest for most English people. 

A few dissenting voices are occasion- 
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ally heard in the hymn of praise for 
British royalty. Now that the Com-, 
munists have a newspaper^ these voices 
become louder and keener. On the 
occasion of a marriage in the royal 
family, a communist showed his grim 
British humor thus: “Out-of-work 
princess signs on for dole. . . . Today, 
Marina, daughter of an unemployed 
'Greek’ former prince, mai-ries George, 
son of the head of the most prosperous 
branch of the firm of Royalty, Un- 
limited — the Buckingham palace 
branch of the old German family con- 
cern which supplies Europe with un- 
wanted monarchs. . . . When Marina 
signs the marriage register, she quali- 
fies for the handsome dole of £25,000 
a year.” 

The Englishman who speaks out his 
opinions is not likely to act very vio- 
lently. Or at least, the London police 
have successfully kept order on this 
assumption many years, when they let 
agitators wax oratorical for hours in 
Hyde Park. Furthermore there are 
two sides to many questions, even 
British prosperity, as we realize when 
we step into the wrong back street or 
see the receivers of the dole. English- 
men themselves enjoy the process of 
criticizing their nation’s faults j but 
their dissatisfaction is not deep enough 
usually to make the criticism by out- 
siders a welcome entertainment. 

Ill 

A very thorough and impassioned 
self-criticism of the English nation, 
still partially applicable, is that by Sid- 
ney Whitman who in Conventional 
C ant Vf rate.-. “We are still blessed with 
feudal land laws; with a leasehold 
system such as no country in Europe 
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would tolerate for a day, and with a 
cumbersome civil law founded on con- 
tradictions and precedents dating from 
the Conquest, which is the ridicule of 
all civilized countries. . . . Our middle 
classes, in lieu of an honest loyalty, 
worship the aristocracy body and soul, 
without being able to assimilate any 
of the better qualities to which they 
profess to bow down in senseless and 
slavish adulation. . . . And lastly, we 
are blessed with the hideous outcome 
of all this in a hopeless and degraded 
proletariat.” 

Yet tradition is so strong in the 
British Isles that few changes are made 
and those are made slowly. Age is a 
very weighty argument in Britain; so 
is the phrase “it is not done.” Theories, 
however cleverly phrased, are not very 
impressive to the English, who prefer 
tangible facts or a long-established 
practice. Their government may be 
labeled as traditionalist and pragma- 
tist, not idealist or rationalist. They 
desire immediate practical results, and 
they distrust theory or abstractions. 
Their superior respect for accomp- 
lished facts or strong forces, rather 
than theoretical considerations of 
right, has been illustrated often in their 
colonial history and domestic policies. 
Burke said: “I hate the very sound of 
abstractions.” 

The British parliament is a truly 
great institution, even though it has 
been built out of compromises and 
practical considerations. It is really 
England that has given the civilized 
world its political organization and its 
constitutional system. All modern rep- 
resentative parliaments, however in- 
digenous they may appear, are the off- 
spring of the British, which was the 
model for the American Congress, the 
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French Assembly, the German Reich- 
stag, the Russian Duma, the Spanish 
Cortes, the Swiss Diet, the Danish 
Rigsdag, the Norwegian Storthing, the 
Bulgarian Sobranje, and such repre- 
sentative assemblies. 

England is a free country — a state- 
ment which seems to be more signifi- 
cant each year, as democratic institu- 
tions are more discussed and more 
stifled. The obedience of Englishmen 
is voluntary 3 their organization is 
spontaneous, not forced or induced by 
external influences. When we go to the 
real bottom of things, we find that 
England is a peculiarly free country. 
Its outstanding feature — successful po- 
litical freedom — was achieved early in 
its history and consistently developed 
and cherished. 

The element of voluntary obedience 
in English freedom may be the source 
for the fundamental order that under- 
lies the wide-spread and varied super- 
ficial chaos, which the traveler sees all 
about England. For example, the 
school systems, the administration of 
charity, the support of the hospitals, 
even the system of naming streets, the 
means of transportation in London — 
all these appear to a visitor like vast 
labyrinths without any key or direc- 
tion. Yet there is a guiding thread 5 
and it seems to be the plentiful com- 
mon sense of the average Englishman. 
This rare gift of so-called common 
sense achieves a rare political and 
moral order, which comprises respect 
for the law, respect for all those who 
represent authority, and determination 
to secure the liberty of the individual. 
Other bases for this fine order might 
be noted as submission to a social 
hierarchy, and also the practice of 
transforming an antagonist into a 


privileged colleague, both “very Eng- 
lish” in character. 

Thus in actuality the Briton suc- 
ceeds in spite of his lack of logic, his 
bungling or muddling through meth-. 
ods, or tendency to compromise 3 he 
achieves a peaceful stability and 
pleasant order, rare possessions for na- 
tions nowadays! 

As individuals, the British do not 
show up so well as some of the Conti- 
nental peoples in such arts as music, 
sculpture, painting, even architecture. 
One reason may that England has 
felt Latin civilization for fewer centu- 
ries than have many of the nations on 
the Continent of Europe. For in sober 
fact, modern civilization is Latin or 
Mediterranean civilization 3 there may 
be other “cultures” but there is only 
the one type that refined persons to- 
day acknowledge is true civilization, 
and this is what Greece and Rome 
shared with the northern Europeans. 

Britain received the refining influ- 
ence of Mediterranean civilization 
earlier than Germany did, still earlier 
than more eastern and northern sec- 
tions of Europe; but, as M. Emile 
Boutmy observed, the Anglo-Saxon 
race was in many respects almost adult 
when it definitely received its share of 
the Graeco-Latin inheritance. Like 
America, but to a very distinctly less 
degree, Britain had to clear its wilder- 
ness and work to establish its necessi- 
ties of life long after its more southern 
neighbors had inherited their necessi- 
ties and were already cultivating their 
luxuries, like the arts. 

The British, therefore, had a later 
start in the race for supremacy in the 
arts, and have not quite caught up with 
all their neighbors, though they have 
done well in learning from such as the 
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Norman builders, the Gothic architects 
of the Ile-de-France, the Italian paint- 
ers. The English are excellent choral 
singers and have done well in other 
branches of music; though in singing 
at least, their climate is a real handi- 
cap, But we must be very careful in 
comparing only a few fields of achieve- 
ment among nations, lest we be open to 
the charge of special pleading ; and we 
must always remember the vast treas- 
ure of artistic English poetry that 
reigns supreme among modern litera- 
tures. 

All in all, the individual English- 
man shows not too great brilliance 
when viewed by himself; but together 
with his countrymen, he has formed a 
brilliant nation. England’s influence in 
the world Is extremely great, because 
some of the solid qualities of the indi- 
vidual Englishman are the essential 
virtues from the point of view of so- 
ciety. The Englishman looks at his 
own life as a thing for which he alone 


is responsible; but he does not detach 
it from the other lives that surround 
him. He understands that he must co- 
operate with those lives. He feels him- 
self responsible not only to himself bu^ 
to society; and that is why he is also a’: 
good citizen, and why this good citizen i 
has created a very great nation. 

As Swinburne sang of England i|| 
his Ode on the Armada: | 

Truth is in thee, and none may win thee to'?!; 

lie, forsaking the face of truth; ; i 

Freedom lives by the grace she gives thee,;^ 
born again from thy deathless youth ; . . , ; 

England, maiden immortal, laden with 
charge of life and with hopes divine, ' 
Earth shall wither, when eyes turned ? 
hither behold not light in her darkness 
shine; ... 

England, none that is born tliy son, and!;: 

lives, by grace of thy glory, free, ’ I 
Lives and yearns not at heart and burns, 
with hope to serve as he worships thee. ?.; 


The line of lights, too, wp to Charing Cross, 

Pall Mall, and so forth, have a coruscation, 

Like gold as in comparison to dross, 

Matched mth the continents illumination. 

But London^s so all lit, that if Diogenes 
Could recommence to hunt his honest man, 

It mere not from want of lamps. 

Lord Byron in Don Juan 
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GEORGE ELIOT AND EDUCATION 

Jessie S. Davis 


I 

I N A RECENT periodical President 
Hutchins of Chicago University 
defined a classic as “a book that is 
contemporary in every age.” This defi- 
nition implies that the ideas contained 
in such a classic have value for every 
generation, and it is with this in mind 
that the works of George Eliot seem 
to be worth studying today in an at- 
tempt to ascertain the views on educa- 
tion of some of the women novelists 
of the nineteenth century. 

While education, or “pedagogy,” as 
a definite subject, was not yet recog- 
nized in George Eliot’s day, it is obvi- 
ous throughout her works that she was 
interested in the matter; and she was 
interested in it largely because of its 
moral implications, because to her 
character is all-important, and because 
education and learning and human de- 
velopment go hand in hand to form 
the moral timbre of an individual. As 
she says of one of her characters in 
The Lifted Veil: “She was without 
that enthusiasm for the great and 
good, which, even at the moment of 
her strongest dominion over me, I 
should have declared to be the highest 
element of character.” 

It was only natural that one with 
such deep humanitarian understanding 
as George Eliot should have been in- 
terested not only in education in gen- 
eral but in the education of women in 
particular; she was influenced too by 
the age in which she lived. Born in 
1819 she lived through the greater 
part of the Victorian age, an age of 


struggle and aspiration, in which cer- 
tain important problems were emerg- 
ing which were to change the face of 
the world to a large extent. Among 
these was the battle for the emancipa- 
tion of women, a question which was 
obviously very close to George Eliot’s 
heart; and that she had spent a great 
deal of time and thought pondering on 
women’s place in the scheme of things 
and the particular limitations of that 
position in her contemporary world can 
be seen from the faithful character- 
studies of women contained in most of 
her novels. 

Her views on education in general 
are set forth most fully and clearly in 
The Mill on the Floss. Remarking in 
passing that in Tom’s day “Education 
was almost entirely a matter of luck — 
usually of ill-luck,” she asks, with 
reference to the clergyman under 
whose guidance Tom was to study, 
“How should Mr. Stelling be expected 
to know that education was a delicate 
and difficult business?” For, in spite of / 
her love for the traditional customs of- 
the countryside, and for the qualities 
of faithfulness and loyalty in people, » 
George Eliot was in many resjiects 
ahead of her generation, and not least, 
in realizing Child Study as a deftnite 
subject. She saw that educatioh hifeheti- 
to had been all wrong because it 
tended to prescribe content and sub- 
ject-matter vfithout refetence to the 
differences in children’s needs and 
make-up ; and that the claim “that the 
classics and geometry constituted that 
culture of the mind which prepared it' 
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for any subsequent crop,” would only 
be valid if the basis of “one regimen 
for all minds” were accepted. As she 
says again of Tom, who was intended 
by his father to be made into a practical 
man of affairs, “It is doubtless almost 
incredible to instructed minds of the 
present day that a boy of twelve, not 
belonging strictly to 'the. masses,’ who 
are now understood to have the 
monopoly of mental darkness, should 
have had no distinct idea how there 
came to be such a thing as Latin on this 
earth: yet so it was with Tom.” 

Allied to the realization of the need 
for Child Study was that of Interest, 
which was to receive so much atten- 
tion in educational theory later. “For 
getting a fine flourishing growth of 
stupidity,” says the author in the same 
connection as before, “there is nothing 
like pouring out on a mind a good 
amount of subjects in which it feels no 
interest.” How to arouse that interest 
in average minds was left for later 
generations of educators to discover, 
but George Eliot at any rate realized 
the problem, and in MMlemirch, in 
contrasting the medical man Lydgate 
with his stereotyped contemporaries, 
she describes him as “one of those 
rarer lads who early get a decided bent 
and make up their minds that there is 
something particular in life which they 
would like to do for its own sake, and 
not because their fathers did it.” 

It is interesting to speculate on what 
George Eliot would have thought if 
she could have glanced at the curricu- 
lum of a modern American High 
School, which, far from providing one 
regimen for all minds, can offer courses 
in everything from Latin to automo- 
bile driving. It seems to argue keen 
insight on her part that she described 
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Lydgate as a lad of the rarer sort be- 
cause he knew his own mind early j for 
even the improvements in education 
which have been made since her day do 
not yet seem to have simplified much 
youth’s difficulties in the selection of 
the right career. Right through George 
Eliot’s work it is obvious that method 
was more important to her than con- 
tent 5 that any subject could be made 
into a discipline, and that the net result 
upon character is vastly more impor- 
tant than the number of facts derived 
from studying: and in commenting on 
Tom’s strong convictions, even at the 
age of fifteen, that his father’s debts 
must be paid, she concludes, ironically: 
“There were subjects, you perceive, on 
which Tom was much quicker than on 
the niceties of classical construction, or 
the relations of a mathematical demon- 
stration.” 

To Maggie, on the other hand, 
Tom’s knowledge about worms and 
fish and marbles “was very wonderful 
— ^much more difficult than remember- 
ing what was in books” ; for Maggie, 
in spite of being a girl (again we are 
conscious of George Eliot’s irony), had 
the imagination needed for this par- 
ticular brand of study j and “she had 
asked Mr. Sterling so many questions 
about the Roman Empire, and whether 
there really ever was a man who said, 
in Latin, ‘I would not buy it for a 
farthing or a rotten nut,’ or whether 
that had only been turned into Latin, 
that Tom had actually come to a dim 
understanding of the fact that there 
once had been people upon the earth 
who were so fortunate as to know Latin 
without learning it through the medi- 
um of the Eton Grammar.” 

An amusing little side-light on 
George Eliot’s views on sarcasm as a 
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weapon in the hands of a teacher ap- 
pears in the same chapter, “when Mr. 
Steliing said, as the roast beef was be- 
ing uncovered, ‘Now Tulliver! Which 
would you rather decline, roast beef or 
the Latin for it?’ ” To the complete 
confusion, naturally, of his pupil! 

George Eliot, then, realized that 
book-learning is useless as an end in 
itself: that was why Tom’s was a fail- 
ure: it should be on the one hand a 
discipline, as shown in the develop- 
ment of Maggie’s character through 
the medium of such books as the 
Christian Year and Thomas a Kemfis, 
and on the other hand must meet the 
needs of each particular child in order 
both to arouse and hold his interest in 
worthwhile things throughout his life. 
“What I wish you to get,” says Daniel 
Deronda’s uncle in discussing his work 
at Cambridge, “is a -pass fart in 
and Daniel himself, probably intended 
by the author to be the manly proto- 
type of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, after a year or so at Cambridge 
“felt a heightening discontent with the 
wearing futility and enfeebling strain 
of a demand for excessive retention and 
dexterity without any insight into the 
principles which form the vital con- 
nexions of knowledge.” 

In The aped Veil^ on the other 
hand, she draws for us a character of 
the sensitive, unpractical order, the de- 
fects of whose organization were to be 
remedied by an entirely erroneous 
system. “I was very stupid about ma- 
chines, so I was to be greatly occupied 
with them; I had no memory for 
classification, so it was particularly 
necessary that I should study system- 
atic zoology and botany 3 I was hungry 
for human deeds and human emotions, 
so I was to be plentifully crammed 


with the mechanical powers, the ele- 
mentary bodies, and the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism. ... I read 
Plutarch’ and Shakespeare, and Don 
Quixote by the sly, and supplied my- 
self in that way with wandering 
thoughts, while my tutor was assuring 
me that ‘an improved man, as distin- 
guished from an ignorant one, was a 
man who knew the reason why water 
ran downhill.’ ” 

In dwelling so long on this aspect of 
education and in giving so many ex- 
amples of types who had been handled 
wrongly George Eliot is practically 
insisting upon the need for greater 
realism and meaning in education. Her 
Mr. Tulliver in his clumsy way seems 
to be demanding something of the kind 
of education with which she sympa- 
thized. “I want Tom to be such a sort 
0 ’ man as Riley, you know ; as can talk 
pretty nigh as well as if it was all 
wrote out for him, and knows a lot 0 ’ 
words as don’t mean much, so you 
can’t lay hold of ’em i’ lawj and a good 
solid knowledge of business too.” At 
the same time she recognized that 
much of the education of her time was 
a class education. Thus she puts into 
the mouth of Mr. Deane the follow- 
ing criticisms of Tom’s education: — 
“You’ve had a sort of learning that’s 
all very well for a young fellow like 
our Mr. Stephen Guest, who’ll have 
nothing to do but sign cheques all his 
life and may as well have Latin Inside 
his head as any other sort of stuffing.” 
Obviously George Eliot was a rebel 
against many of the customs of her age. 

The Mill on the Floss^ while it con- 
tains most explicitly her educational 
ideas, is not the only one of George 
Eliot’s novels where the importance 
of right teaching is emphasized. Felix 
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Holt is shown to feel most strongly 
that in the training of little children 
lies the hope of the working man’s 
liberty and happiness 3 and in Adam 
Bede she portrays for us Bartle Mas- 
sey, a real teacher of the new type, 
who wished to inspire his pupils to 
study for themselves. “I’ll have no- 
body in my night school,” he says to 
his class of working-men, “that doesn’t 
strive to learn what he comes to learn, 
as hard as if he was striving to get out 
of a dark hole into broad daylight. . . . 
I’ll not throw away good knowledge 
on people who think they can get it by 
the six penn’orth, and carry it away 
with ’em as they would an ounce of 
snuff. So never come to me again, if 
you can’t show that you’ve been work- 
ing with your own heads, instead of 
thinking you can pay for mine to work 
for you,” An interesting commentary 
on the American practice of delivering 
education in small packages of so many 
units, which produce what one lead- 
ing educator has called “the movie 
habit of mind!” 

And one final expression of the au- 
thor’s views comes again from the lips 
of Bartle Massey, who says: “College 
mostly makes people like bladders — 
just good for nothing but t’hold the 
stuff as is poured into ’em.” Obviously 
George Eliot would have been greatly 
in sympathy with the practical trends 
of our own day. 

11 

Turning at this point to the question 
of women’s education it will be inter- 
esting first to glance briefly at the gen- 
eral type of woman with which George 
Eliot dealt. She was obviously a true 
daughter of her age in admiring the 
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noble type, and her heroines have been 
described as “idealists in search of a 
vocation.” At any rate she shows to 
perfection the difference between her 
heroines, who “saw life steadily and 
saw it whole,” and the smaller char- 
acters like Hetty Sorrel and Rosa- 
mond Vincy, whose life consisted of 
concentration on petty details. For a 
noble character in real life to descend 
“from the serene dignity of being to 
the assiduous unrest of doing” would 
have scandalized George Eliot just as 
much as she intended it to scandalize 
her readers by the mere suggestion of 
it in the case of the calm and lovely 
Milly Barton, but she realized that 
throughout the ages even the noblest 
of women have been hampered often 
by the conventions of the particular 
age in which they lived 3 and to prove 
this she shows us Maggie, hemmed 
in by domestic unhappiness and by 
the narrowness of the rural group 
to which she belonged 5 Romola, a 
victim of political strife in medieval 
Florence3 Dorothea, who burned to 
“express herself” in some concrete 
form but who was constantly held 
in check by the prejudices of the 
class into which she was born. “Here 
and there,” says the author, in the in- 
troduction to Middlemarch, “is born 
a Saint Teresa, foundress of nothing, 
whose loving heart-beats and sobs af- 
ter an unattained goodness tremble 
off and are dispersed among hin- 
drances, instead of centering in some 
long-recognizable deed.” 

But in spite of her loving and pains- 
taking delineation of idealists, that 
George Eliot admired the woman who 
was of practical use either in the home 
or out of it is obvious both in her de- 
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scription of the Meyrick family in 
Dmiel Deronda and in the characters 
of Mrs. Garth and her daughter Mary 
in Middlemarch. Greatness of soul 
may presuppose many excellent quali- 
ties, but amiability alone is no recom- 
mendation for a mother or teacher; 
for, says our author, “Milk and mild- 
ness are not the best things for keep- 
ing, and when they turn only a little 
sour, they may disagree with young 
stomachs seriously. I have often won- 
dered whether those early Madonnas 
of Raphael, with the blond faces and 
somewhat stupid expression, kept their 
placidity undisturbed when their 
strong-limbed, strong-willed little 
boys got a little too old to do without 
clothing. I think they must have been 
given to feeble remonstrance, getting 
more and more peevish as it became 
more and more ineffectual.” 

In Mrs. Garth and Mary, George 
Eliot surely meant to typify the wom- 
anly woman whose education has been 
to practical purpose and not merely 
culture for culture’s sake. She lived in 
a world where the question of the 
franchise and higher education for 
women were fairly novel ideas, and as 
in education in general so in that of 
women in particular she believed that 
its immediate purpose should be in- 
creased all-round efficiency rather 
than narrow specialization in one di- 
rection only; and from some of her 
letters we can see that her great fear 
was that collegiate training for wo- 
men might loosen the bonds of home 
ties, the studies thereby becoming 
merely an end in themselves. 

Mrs. Garth, “being more accurate- 
ly instructed than most matrons in 
Middlemarch, . . . had sometimes 
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taken pupils in a peripatetic fashion, 
making them follow her about in the 
kitchen with their book and slate. She 
thought it good for them to see that 
she could make an excellent lather 
while she corrected their blunders 
‘without looking,’ — that a woman 
with her sleeves tucked up above her 
elbows might know all about the Sub- 
junctive Mood or the Torrid Zone — 
that, in short, she might possess ‘edu- 
cation’ and other good things ending 
in ‘tion,’ and worthy to be pronounced 
emphatically, without being a useless 
doll.” And again: — ^“Mrs, Garth at 
certain times was always in the kitchen 
. . . carrying on several occupations 
at once there — making her pies at the 
well-scoured deal table on one side of 
that airy room, observing Sally’s 
movements at the oven and dough-tub 
through an open door, and giving les- 
sons to her youngest boy and girl, who 
were standing opposite to her at the 
table with their books and slates be- 
fore them.” An intimate relationship 
between school and home with a ven- 
geance! 

George Eliot was fully aware of 
“the inconvenient indefiniteness with 
which the Supreme power has fash- 
ioned the natures of women”; that 
women are not necessarily domestic 
by nature any more than men are; and 
she shows us Maggie, with her infinite 
yearning to understand the thoughts 
of the wise, her mind filled with a con- 
tinual stream of rhythmic memories, 
sitting with her well-plied needle, 
“making shirts and other complicated 
stitchings, falsely called ‘plain’— -by 
no means plain to Maggie, since wrist- 
band and sleeve and the like had a 
capability of being sewed in wrong 
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side out-wards in moments of mental 
wandering,” For such women life has 
through the ages presented somewhat 
of a conflict; and popular opinion on 
the matter in George Eliot’s time is 
pretty well expressed by Mr. Tulliver, 
in speaking of Maggie’s quickness at 
books. “It’s bad, it’s bad — a woman’s 
no business wi’ being so clever; it’ll 
turn to trouble I doubt.” 

In thus describing the mental con- 
flicts of her heroines George Eliot 
proves that she really understands the 
functions played in life both by he- 
redity and environment; for “there is 
no creature,” she says toward the end 
of Middlemarch, “whose inward being 
is so strong that it is not greatly deter- 
mined by what lies outside it”; and it 
is because environment and heredity 
had so often failed to harmonize in 
women’s lives up to the time of George 
Eliot that “here and there a cygnet is 


reared uneasily among the ducklings 
in the brown pond, and never finds the 
living stream in fellowship with its 
own oary-footed kind.” 

Enough has been quoted of George 
Eliot’s actual words to show her com 
viction that mentally the capacity of; 
men and women is much the same, and ; 
that where education has apparently;' 
failed to produce a leader it may be': 
because it was the wrong kind of edu- 
cation, but it may also be the result 
of even a noble character “struggling; 
amidst the conditions of an imperfect 
social state”; and, in the concluding 
words of Middlemrch', “The grow- 
ing good of the world is partly de- 
pendent on unhistoric acts: and that 
things are not so ill with you and me 
as they might have been, is half ow- 
ing to the number who lived faithfully 
a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
tombs.” 


And rememher, if you were to choose something lower, and make 
it the rule of your life to seek your own 'pleasure and escape from 
what is disagreeable, calamity might come just the same-, and it 
would be calamity falling on a base imnd>, which is the one form 
of sorrow that has no balm in it. . . . — George Eliot in Epilogue 
to Romola. 



DO COLLEGES NEED A NEW DEAL? 

Donald A, Laird 


T his year’s crop of college grad- 
uates will likely have more con- 
crete information stored away 
than did the crop of 1905. But t|iey 
may not be as well educated. And they 
certainly will find it a harder pull to 
reach the level of worldly accomplish- 
ment than has been expected of college 
graduates at the turn of a century. 

The crux of the trouble, it would 
appear, is in the phenomenally widen- 
ing amount of definite information 
that now has to be used in a successful 
business or professional mastery of the 
world. Applied science and the ex- 
panded inter-social relations of mod- 
ern communication, transportation and 
commerce which dominate our world 
demand that the man who today 
makes the mark college men used to 
make be almost a brain truster carving 
his own New Deal. Our present civil- 
ization offering more, demands more. 
The colleges, vaguely sensing this di- 
lemma, alter their curricula to give 
different courses in different ways, but 
have not as yet had the courage to de- 
mand more. 

This is not the prelude to a tirade 
against athletics, fraternities and the 
younger generation. Nothing could be 
farther from the present thesis for the 
fault, if it be a fault and not merely 
an oversight, lies in the college itself 
and as such, and these interesting and 
desirable sideshows have practically 
nothing to do with the situation which 
has crept over the colleges — a situa- 
tion for which the recent college grad- 
uate undoubtedly pays dearly. 


Numberless thinking people also 
have vaguely sensed that present day 
colleges are failing of their proper 
fruit. Each week the public prints con- 
tain serious articles commenting upon 
this predicament, and while I dislike 
criticising my articulate confreres I 
must confess that the impression one 
gains of their logic is not consoling. 
Colleges may be crowded to the burst- 
ing point, the younger generation may 
be overly spontaneous at times, foot- 
ball may draw larger crowds than the 
oral examinations of a candidate for 
the doctor of philosophy degree, the 
president of Colgate University may 
not be able to know all of his students 
personally. These statements are un- 
doubtedly true, but singly or in com- 
bination they merely point to arti- 
facts, to symptoms rather than to the 
underlying pathology. 

Would the college student be 
helped further along if these condi- 
tions were removed, if there were a 
handful of students who lacked spon- 
taneity to the point of being hum- 
drums, with no interest in physical 
activities, and who knew all the coili^ 
plaints the dean had of fiis wife’s cook- 
ing? In weighing any explanation pf 
bothersome conditions it is a good test 
of their logical structure to see, if rem- 
edying these in the opposite direction 
would better matters. Obviously it 
would not in the present connection. 
And if extremes have to be compro- 
mised for best results it is merely a 
temporary palliative which has not yet 
struck at the roots of the matter. 
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We will be helped in getting our 
bearings by asking “Why is a col- 
lege?” 

To develop character in young 
manhood and young womanhood, says 
one college catalogue. To further 
democracy by training an enlightened 
citizenry, maintains another. To pro- 
vide the, world with skilled physi- 
cians, engineers, and other profes- 
sional workers of integrity, shout the 
professional schools. To maintain a 
four-year loaf, sneers the cynic, and he 
may bring us closer to the problem if 
we refuse to be cynical. 

The aims are probably not as di- 
vergent as these statements would in- 
dicate, for all use practically the same 
organization, methods and text books. 
There is a common thread in all these 
aims ; that thread is that the student 
is to assimilate a certain percentage of 
the knowledge and experienced wis- 
dom of the world. It is this thread I 
think many colleges have lost sight of 
in their efforts to convince prospective 
students and donors that Old Siwash 
is the school. 

A rather radical, but entirely pos- 
sible, change is imperative in order 
that this basic element in all education 
be placed in its proper perspective. In- 
dividualized instruction, quality point 
systems, and most of the tricks of the 
so-called experimental colleges are ef- 
forts to get more into the head of the 
student in the conventional four years. 
These have speeded up the tempo like 
end-of-semester cramming so that, in 
gexieral, it is no longer a four-year loaf 
— ^though it remains four years. These 
laudable efforts of educational inno- 
vators, who have as a rule gone to the 
colleges of a century ago for their in- 


novations, skirt the underlying prob- 
lem without putting the appropriate 
nut-cracker on its shell. 

The fact remains that the world has 
moved more than the colleges have in 
the last three or the last ten decades, 
For each hundred items of definite 
and essentially useful knowledge 
which existed in 19O5 there are now 
probably at least five times as many 
the individual needs if he is to make 
the world his oyster. The college grad- 
uate of 1905 who had spent four years 
in academic halls had assimilated, let 
us imagine, fifteen per cent of the 
world’s knowledge which was of use 
to him later in adjusting himself to 
the world as it was then known. But 
today’s college student who is allowed 
the same four years has opportunity to 
gain, not this fifteen per cent adjust- 
ment to his universe, but only a one 
or two per cent adjustment since the 
knowledge of the forces in the world 
have increased with tremendous rapid- 
ity in the intervening years. 

The tradition of four years’ college 
work as prerequisite for the coveted 
bachelor’s degree is not based upon the 
possibility that the graduate of 1905 
had been supplied with incentives and 
information adequate for his intelli- 
gent adjustment to his future sectors 
of the universe as it was then known. 
The four years tradition goes back 
decades before the turn of the century. 
If four years exposure was a workable 
average in 1835 I think we can safely 
assume that there should have been a 
six year tradition in 1905, and with 
the present accumulation of educa- 
tional building materials eight years 
at least would appear to be the mini-, 
mum time necessary to become a bach- 
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elor of arts or sciences. Schools of 
medicine, law, dentistry and engineer- 
ing have been gradually adding a year 
or two to their requirements. But the 
medical societies have not been content 
with the added time spent in college 
and have stipulated a year of interne- 
ship after graduation before a license 
to practice is awarded. Professional 
schools have had to do this especially 
since the “character” or “citizenship” 
or “integrity” of their graduates was 
being measured by the public mind in 
patients who died, bridges that crum- 
pled, and businesses that folded-up. 

The student in the arts, classical, or 
just plain college has been left to 
flounder for himself after graduation 
since he has no professional societies 
to protect his interests and since col- 
leges seem to be inclined to accept the 
four year tradition as adequate and 
inviolate. Considering the percentage 
mastery he has of the world in which 
he lives, fhe present college graduate 
is a graduate of a ladies finishing sem- 
inary rather than the college graduate 
his grandfather was. This situation is 
deplorable since it lessens the ratio of 
adults adapted by knowledge to the 
present world, and may be to a degree 
an important contributing cause to the 
need which has been precipitated for 
a somewhat drastic overhauling of our 
economic and governmental structures 
in a new deal which is found in prac- 
tically every country of the world. 
Only a genius in 1935 can gain the 
mastery of our 1935 civilization in 
four years which Can compare at all 
favorably with what mastery four 
years gave his grandfather who may 
have been an ordinary sort of a dub. 
Unfortunately, the percentage of 


geniuses in the total population is 
probably the same now that it was in 
grandfather’s day. 

Our modern educational efforts 
may be abortive make-shifts which 
dodge this underlying issue. It is prob- 
ably true that they help a little in as- 
suring that the student will acquire a 
wee bit mom knowledge of world facts 
and scientific accomplishment in the 
four years they have him. These really 
amount to organized cramming. What 
appears to be needed is not cramming 
but a deeper and wider mastery such 
as could be had only by a six or eight 
year course in place of the traditional 
four years. Where can we get courage 
enough to require the doubling time — 
and where can we find a faculty 
grounded in something besides ad- 
vanced theory to carry on the additional 
courses which would be needed to make 
the last years profitable clinical years? 

As matters stand now, however, 
each succeeding generation of college 
graduates is more superficially adapted 
to an advancing world than its prior 
generation. The principal hope is for 
colleges to lengthen courses which 
they have already intensified. Until 
that is done, it is likely that each dec- 
ade will wonder with increased curi- 
osity “What is the matter with col- 
lege graduates lately.?” 

Organized industry has wedged into 
the breach to save their investments 
rather than to maintain civilization. 
Even through the depression yesirs 
many important corporations kept* 
alive their own educational depart- 
ments where the college graduate was 
put through further clinical training 
to complete his orthodox college course 
so he could be of some material use to 
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the firm. Part o£ these firm-given 
courses are purely technical and deal 
with electrical engineering or petrol- 
eum chemistry, as the case may be, but 
considerable portions are devoted to a 
continuation of advanced general col- 
lege subjects, These courses had 
grown by leaps and bounds before the 
depression. The solution to our prob- 
lems of educating an enlightened peo- 
ple may paradoxically come from fac- 
tory class rooms for junior executives 
rather than from our cloistered halls 
of learning. 

Lord Sydenham sensed this di- 
lemma of a people surfeited with col- 


lege graduates with only a four year 
course back of them when he spoke of 
rapidly approaching “a point where 
it will be impossible to find men to 
cope with the gigantic modern organi- 
zations that are being brought into ex- 
istence.’^ 

The principal trouble with college 
graduates thus appears to be not that 
they are any less serious of purpose 
than their fathers and grandfathers, 
but that the colleges have not kept 
abreast of the increased scientific and 
cultural control of our business life 
and general welfare by adding from 
two to four years to their curriculum. 


The great voice of America does not come from the seats of learn- 
ing. It comes from the hills and woods and farms and factories and 
the mills ^ rolling and gaining volume until it comes to us from the 
homes of common men. Do these fmarmurs echo in the corridors of 
the universities? I have not heard them. The universities would 
make men forget their common origins, forget their universal sym- 
fathies, and join a class— and no class can ever serve America. I 
have dedicated every -power there is in me to bring the colleges 
that I have anything to do with to art absolutely democratic re- 
juvenation in spirit, and I shall not be satisfied until America shall 
know that the men in the colleges are saturated with the same sym- 
pathy that pulses through the whole great body politic , — W oodrow 
Wilson. 



THE SLOW-LEARNING PUPIL 

Raleigh Schorling 

The typical school in large city or small town is hard pressed by the 
enormous piling up of educational laggards. Unless there has been a 
special sorting it appears that every school, indeed every class, has a 
considerable number of unadjusted pupils. It is reported that there are 
60,000 unadjusted pupils in the high schools of New York City alone. 
Professor Schorling of the University of Michigan, who has carried 
forward a study of the slow-learning pupil, reported recently some find- 
ings in a speech to Section Q of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. In this address he emphasized the importance of 
keeping constantly before teachers and parents the facts concerning the 
dull normal or slow-learning pupil in so far as they are established. The 
following article presents this section of his recent discussion of the 
subject. — Editor 


I 

T he dull are different from the 
normal not in kind but in degree. 
Life offers the opportunity to 
learn an infinite number of things but 
fortunately does not require that we 
learn them all. Some of these you and 
I learn easily, but we are dull and 
stupid in learning most of them. The 
main challenge for the dull, as well 
as for the gifted student, is achieve- 
ment. The fundamental problem of 
the slow-learning or dull pupil is to 
find something that is appropriate for 
him. Even a gifted and scholarly per- 
son when placed in a novel situation 
as, for example, a formal reception, 
may become unadjusted and evince 
reactions that ai-e strikingly similar to 
the responses of the dull. 

As regards sensory and motor ca- 
pacities the dull are not far from nor- 
mal. We may note that they are likely 
to be a year or two older and therefore 
larger and heavier. There is no evi- 
dence of an excessive number of physi- 


cal disabilities; even the number of 
oral responses may be as great as those 
found in normal classes, provided the 
teacher has the human touch and the 
tasks are appropriate. Visitors to our 
slow-learning groups used in an ex- 
periment often are not able to deter- 
mine immediately from the physical 
tone or response whether they are see- 
ing a slow-learning class or a normal 
group. 

With respect to instincts and emo- 
tions, also, the dull vary but little 
from the normal. This fact suggests 
an emphasis on appreciations rather 
than skills. It is siigge.sted that the 
emphasis be on appreciations not only 
because they are the route to desirable 
attitudes, but because appreciations are 
probably the easiest for the inferior 
students to acquire. There is a wide- 
spread assumption abroad that the en- 
riched curriculum is to be designed for 
the gifted child and that a drill pro- 
gram on the practical is the salvation 
of the dull. Wc may challenge the 
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soundness of such a program, first, be- 
cause the dull probably have had 
plenty of drill on the fundamentals in 
the traditional curriculum and yet 
have achieved very low mastery j and 
second, because an enriched curricu- 
lum with an emphasis on appreciations 
and attitudes is more nearly in accord 
with the fact that the dull approach 
more nearly the normal with respect 
to instincts and emotions than they do 
with respect to intellectual traits. 

The mental age of the slow-learn- 
ing pupil is likely to be less than his 
own chronological age and the aver- 
age of a slow group is almost certain 
to be less than that of a normal group. 
An analysis of the higher mental pro- 
cesses which really differentiate the 
slow-learning from the normal and 
the bright follows: (i) The lack of 
system in the minds of the dull greatly 
limits the amount of transfer of train- 
ing. (2) The dull pupil is extremely 
weak in forming associations between 
words and ideas. (3) The dull pupil 
is low in imagination, for he cannot 
project himself into a situation of 
which the parts have not all been ex- 
perienced. (4) He has an inadequate 
memory, though the curve of forget- 
ting for the dull normal differs far 
less from the normal for elements for 
which mastery has been driven Very 
high than is commonly believed by 
teachers. (5) He has difficulty in gen- 
eralizing. Experiences to him are 
merely just one thing after another. 
In an inductive development of a 
principle or a concept the dull pupil 
will need more illustrations and a 
greater variety of them. (6) The 
slow-learning pupil is weak in evalu- 
ating the product of his own efforts 


and this is probably a limitation on the 
use of the project method. (7) The 
slow-learning pupil is mentally imma- 
ture. Delay the teaching of a task to a 
dull pupil as long as is feasible. With 
dull pupils, never do today what you 
can put off until tomorrow. 

Dull pupils have a very short span 
of attention. Of course, it is short for 
all groups j the mental craving for ^ 
variety is one of the clearly marked ; 
traits of the human mind. The ma- 
terial should be organized so that each 
step is very small. The dull mind can- 
not leap gaps. The pupil must be able 
to measure his success step by step. 
The dull simply cannot stick to a thing 
very long. 

The slow-learning pupil’s responses 
are less reliable than those of the nor- 
mal pupil. We have administered tests 
requiring the pupils to supply facts 
which they could not possibly have 
had an opportunity to learn. It is as- 
tonishing to find that a class of dull- 
normal seventh graders guessed five 
times as frequently as did the most 
brilliant group of seventh grade chil- 
dren. The slow learning pupil has had 
much practice in guessing by the time 
that he reaches high school and he 
will therefore more frequently take a 
chance on pure guessing, whereas the 
bright pupils are extremely cautious. ' 

The slow-learning student responds)' 
well to responsibility for little extra) 
jobs of a managerial or routine typi) 
that can be delegated to him. These) 
little odd jobs so time-consuming 
the teacher are sometimes just the)' 
things needed to interest dull pupils. 
They like to do extra little things that 
to them are important. 

The dull-normal pupil has very 
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low ability in reading. It is not much 
of an exaggeration to say that he can’t 
read. He is caught in a fatal cycle. He 
has low reading skill because of nar- 
row mental interests. Consequently he 
gets little drill and makes but little 
progress in reading. We must get dull 
students to read something and we 
must not be too much concerned about 
quality. The problem is to increase the 
pupil’s vocabulary, by taking him 
where he is and allowing him to de- 
velop from that point in a way that 
is normal for him. 

The slow-learning student entering 
the junior high school is likely to be 
a year and a half or two years re- 
tarded as regards the skills of arith- 
metic computation. This means that 
the data in a problem situation need 
to be limited to very simple elements. 
For example, we cannot assume that 
slow pupils in general can apply the 
fundamentals to common fractions 
and decimals. 

The slow-learning pupil is likely 
to have a fear of school subjects. Fear 
of failure is a disorganizing force in 
learning. It is futile for a teacher to 
attempt Instruction of skills and facts 
until the right attitude is fixed. We 
find convincing evidence on this point 
in the experiences of educational ad- 
visers in CCC camps where the slow- 
learning pupils of the high schools are 
accumulating. One of the clearly 
marked traits of the typical enrollee 
of a camp is his deep antipathy for his 
former school experiences and his re- 
luctance to undertake any systematic 
study that suggests high school in- 
struction. 

There is no evidence that a class of 
dull pupils includes an excessive num- 
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ber of lazy pupils. Indeed, designat- 
ing a dull pupil as lazy may merely 
mean that the fundamental cause of 
poor adjustment has not been iden- 
tified. 

The intentions of the slow-learning 
pupil are usually good but vague. 
Probably no one trait is more charac- 
teristic of the dull pupil than the aim- 
lessness of his movements in attempt- 
ing to study. 

The problem of the dull normal is 
fundamentally one of mental health. 
He is the victim of the devastating 
efiPect of the “I can’t” factor. The 
weaknesses of the dull normal are for- 
ever in the spotlight and his strong 
points are usually concealed. 

There are many factors besides 
stupidity which may cause a child to 
be classified as slow-learning. Any one 
or a combination of several of the fol- 
lowing causes may make a student 
who has adequate ability appear dull: 
glandular disturbances, interference of 
emotional factors, interplay of pupil 
attitudes, defective hearing, poor eye- 
sight, malnutrition, eating too much 
of a certain type of food, ill health, 
lack of sleep, fatigue, defective back- 
ground, too many new elements, pool: 
habits of study, inferiority complex, 
and phobia. 

II 

Throughout the nation there Is con- 
siderable agitation and concern about 
curriculum revision. It seems that the 
curriculum is to be streamlined so as 
to secure a constant air-flow In the so- 
cial studies. But we are not yet on a 
production basis in majeing' the nOiw 
model curriculum. To datej the engi^ 
neers of curriculum construction have 
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confined their efforts largely to plac- 
ing the activity program, as an engine 
appropriated from the Boy Scouts, on 
a chassis designed by the social stud- 
ies; to giving an attractive veneer with 
the methodology of Kilpatrick, to a 
body contributed by Hearst and the 
radio; and to simonizing this fantastic 
assembly with the philosophy of John 
Dewey. 

We may confidently expect that the 
agitation for curriculum revision in the 
secondary school as regards the upper 
quarter or even the upper third of the 
intelligence levels, will not go much 
beyond the blueprint stage and will 
amount to little more than the collect- 
ing and distributing of desirable 
piecemeal Innovating practices. The 
curriculum for the bright pupil is not 
our acute problem. 

There is good reason for believing 
that the fundamental cause of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the curricu- 
lum of the high school lies in the fact 
that the existing curriculum has not 
been created for, nor adjusted to, the 
lower levels of intelligence. It had 
taken us centuries to build a curricu- 
lum for the superior pupils, but over- 
night we faced the problem of design- 
ing a curriculum and an appropriate 
method for this onrushing crowd of 
Inferior students. One can go into 
practically any high school, small or 
large, and find a goodly proportion of 
the pupils attempting to do tasks 
which in difficulty are four or five 
years beyond their mental ages. 

At the moment the outlook for a 
solution of this crucial problem is dark. 
One cannot emerge from a verbal 
thicket such as was found in the recent 
meeting of the Department of Super- 


intendence at St. Louis without noting 
that one searched in vain for even a 
mention of the slow-learning pupil 
amid a series of about four hundred ad- 
dresses by prominent educators. The 
chief diversion of our leaders seems to 
be that of creating straw men for the 
purpose of destroying them. One of the 
“issues” that occupied much time of 
secondary school men was whether or 
not secondaiy education shall continue 
at public expense for all adolescents as 
long as they wish to attend school. 
The fact is, of course, that we cannot 
get rid of our laggards, not even by 
graduation. Our weakness as school 
people is that we never see a problem 
until it is about to overwhelm us, and 
then talk about it so long that it is too 
late to do anything about it. If New 
York Ciy had undertaken a systematic 
study for the creation of an appropri- 
ate curriculum for slow-learning pu- 
pils in the secondary schools twenty 
years ago, the future of the secondary 
school in New York City would be far 
brighter than it is. 

It will take a vast sum of money 
and many resourceful workers to do 
the thing that needs to be done. Our 
teachers, perhaps because they them- 
selves are selected from a much higher 
level of intelligence, have in general 
but little sympathy and understanding 
of the slow-learning pupil. Moreover, 
they are usually carrying loads so 
heavy that this alone precludes funda- 
mental reorganization. The compe- 
tent professional worker in educational 
research has largely evaded the issue, 
perhaps because In undertaking so 
broad and comprehensive a problem 
it is necessary for him to sacrifice the 
precision that he loves. The large edu- 
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cational foundations have not yet be- 
come vitally interested in this basic 
problem, and in recent years research 
funds have been sharply decreased jn 
the budgets of universities and city 
school systems alike. Our various na- 
tional councils for the special school 
subjects have also neglected the prob- 
lem. 

More recently we have heard a 
great deal about a youth investigation 
financed by the General Education 
Board. At least $800,000 has been 
earmarked for the investigation of the 
needs of youth. But there is no sugges- 
tion in the early releases of the com- 
mittee that there is any intention of 
developing curriculums for the lost 
battalion of unadjusted youth in our 
secondary schools— though I can think 
of nothing that would do more to meet 
the present needs of youth than mak- 
ing sure that their time would be 
profitably spent during the six years 


they are in the secondary schools. 

I believe that the problem of the 
slow-learning pupil is the most im- 
portant one now before the American 
school system. We must do something 
if our institutions are to be intelli- 
gently improved and surely preserved. 
It is not likely that our institutions and 
our democratic experience will be de- 
stroyed by outside forces from Ger- 
many, Russia, or Italy. Rather, they 
are threatened from within our own 
borders when we neglect to provide an 
appropriate education for the vast 
crowd of unadjusted pupils who are 
now passing through our junior and 
senior high schools. One reason why 
this nation is becoming so politically 
and socially volatile lies no doubt in 
the fact that a vast number of young 
people are going through our schools 
without learning to do their own 
thinking when confronted by problems 
involving alternative solutions. 


Pefsevsfifig Mediocrity is rn/wch More respectable ^ and unspeak- 
ably more useful, than talented monstamy>—]tM^^ Hamilton, 



REFLECTIONS 

By L. Moulton 

Moon shines through mist blue as Madonna’s veil j 
Flowers scent the moonlight j rabbits dot the glade. 
A peaceful scene! I pause. Does peace prevail 
Completely in my mind? Is peace thus made — 

By moonshine slipping through a mist to glide 
Serenely on the waters and the lawns, 

T ouching with silvery sheen, in love and pride. 
Caressingly the curving necks of swans? 

Beyond, I hear the rumble of the street j 
The rolling of the stars makes not a sound. 
Reflected sunbeams curl around my feet, 

Whilst dew is softly gathering on the ground. 
Mirror me, moon, true meanings of the sunj 
School me in that swift stillness light-waves run. 
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WHY THE STUDENT MARRIES 

Barton Wood 


W HY IS IT that young under- 
graduates of our colleges are 
assuming the responsibilities 
and restrictions of marriage? Why is 
it that, although jobs have seldom 
been so difficult to obtain and the fu- 
ture has never seemed so uncertain as 
at the present time, young men and 
women of our American colleges and 
universities are marrying even before 
they have prepared for the future? 
And, too, what has become of the so- 
called freedom between the sexes 
that obsessed the mind of the America 
of pre-depression days? 

The answer is that today’s youth is 
serious. It has prematurely aged. It 
has heard the great god. Machine, 
clanking out its soul-warping rhythm; 
it has seen the hollow-eyed unem- 
ployed stalking silently through the 
streets or housed in camps ; it has seen 
industry and thrift swallowed up by 
the hungry maw of the depression; 
and it has felt the shadows of war and 
national debt stretch themselves in 
swift blackness across the future. 

What does the future offer? Young 
men and women have suddenly be- 
come weighted with this question. It 
is a portentous question, one that can 
be answered only through grim con- 
flict. Yet, those of college age are too 
inexperienced, too easily discouraged, 
to carry on this fight alone. They need 
support and faith in their ability. They 
have suddenly found that the future 
depends on them; that they are liv- 
ing now, just as much as they will be 
ten years from now; and they are not 


at all sure that youthful zest alone 
can win. 

I recall the argument of a friend of 
mine, a senior in college, who had 
two years of study to complete be^ 
fore receiving his teaching credentials. 
He had just been notified of a job 
as clerk in a grocery store, a position 
that paid twenty dollars a week. He 
was giving up school for it. I asked 
him why? 

“I have two years of study before 
me,” he replied, “and at the end of 
that time the chances are still that I 
won’t get a job. This one will give 
me enough to live on. Ruth’s a swell 
kid, and she’s willing to make it a 
twosome. With her to help me I know 
that I’ll make a go of it, somehow. li 
don’t feel now as though I were shut 
up in a box.” 

It is this “box” that is aging youth. 
It is the thought that after going 
through all the hard work of four or 
more years of college they still may' 
not even have the good fortune to 
make twenty dollars a week as a gro-, 
eery clerk! Explanation enough fqf 
the “blue” music that moans ..and 
screams at the college dances today/;: 

It is one of the unfortunate wKiffiS. 
of fate that the very machines 
that contribute to our unemployrhent 
should, at the same time, condition 
youth into an early maturity. Science 
has been directly responsible for the 
realistic attitude of this century. It h:w 
stripped away superstition, romanti- 
cism, and all the other illusions of the 
gilded age. For this, we should be 
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thankful j yet, it is the same science 
that has stripped away our Jehovahs, 
our arts of friendship and conversa- 
tion, and the ideals upheld by a pio- 
neer America. 

Youth felt this. It had echoed its 
cynicism and distrust of all that might 
fall into the despised category of the 
conventional. It had weighed all the 
time worn principles of the Prophets, 
and found many wanting; it had read 
the sex novels and pseudo-psychologi- 
cal monsters of the present century, 
and interpreted them as seemed fit; 
and after all of this so-called getting 
down to truths, it showed only the 
dazed appearance of having returned 
from everywhere and everything 
more befogged than ever. 

Freedom between the sexes with its 
genii, the automobile, the sex novel 
and the drug store, had been trans- 
muted into license. TThis new freedom 
was something modern and smart. 
Man with his chains of conservatism 
had labored too long in the galley of 
convention. Now, with the magic fiat 
of science, he had conquered the physi- 
cal world and declared the irrefutable 
laws of the universe. He stood su- 
preme on his little hill of clay, a god 
in himself. His own nature was 
supreme. 

It was a logical argument, in a time 
when logic was all. He who conquered 
in the world of science would natural- 
ly be better able to conquer in the 
world of human relationships. But 
was it logical.? 

Man’s relations with man, and the 
problems of the human mind, are 
older than any record extant. In the 
early dawn of civilization while the 
anthropoid apes were still walking 


the earth with their blood cousin, the 
Pithecanthropoi, man was beginning 
to feel the influence of fellow-man. 
From those early beginnings in the 
Pleistocene period of the Cainozoic 
age, through that of the Heidelberg, 
Piltdown, Neanderthal men, the stone 
and bronze ages, the beginnings of 
true civilization in Mesopotamia, the 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, the Hittite 
Empire, Phoenicia, Israel, Persia, In- 
dia, China, Greece, Rome, and so on 
through all modern civilization, man 
was learning to cope with man. 

Furthermore, much of the knowl- 
edge then gained has been preserved 
for us. The list of authors who have 
treated of human relations would fill 
a library. Yet America, in the twen- 
tieth century, not content with an al- 
most unprecedented freedom, would 
be “modern” and substitute license 
for freedom. Rome, a few years before 
the birth of Christ was also “mod- 
ern.” Today we move among her 
ruins. 

Men and women of college age are 
now no longer trying to get something 
for nothing. They have had the de- 
pression to sober them. Moral loose- 
ness and economic luxury go together. 
In some respects the lessons shown by 
the depression have almost compen- 
sated for its economic losses. At pres- 
ent, the intelligent amongst our un- 
dergraduates have come down to 
earth. They have found that reason 
and theory by themselves do not make 
Up happiness. The great god, Ma- 
chine, with its bloodless efficiency has 
left behind mangled corpses and psy- 
cho-neurotics. Our institutions for the 
insane are overcrowded. The pattern 
of life has been cut up into a series of 
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wheels and gears, and the old values 
and ideals of the human being have 
been thrown in as gidst. 

It is small wonder, then, that those 
who feel this the most acutely — our 
students — should make a real attempt 
to get back to something stable, some- 
thing that will not turn every time 
they lean upon it. They want to find 
again their arts of friendship and con- 
versation, their ideals, and their Je- 
hovahs. They are weary of conquer- 
ing the world. Greater the victory of 
conquering themselves. 

They have found the answer to this 
in marriage. The grey beards of the 
country have consequently “viewed 
with alarm” student marriages. Youth 
is going sensual they say. Youth has 
succumbed to a puppy love affair that 
it will soon regret j youth is sacrificing 
its future while it is yet too young to 
realize what it is doing; youth is sen- 
timental. 

If these grey heads could only 
trade places with the young people 
for a day! They are not sensual or 
sentimental. Today they are looking 
for a complete friendship that can only 
be realized in such an intimate rela- 
tionship as marriage. They want to 
escape from a too complex environ- 
ment. They want to worship their 
Jehovahs in peace; and in addition to 
this they wish to break away from the 
mental strain caused by the realism of 
this century. 

Students in their twenties are not 
concerned with puppy love. The cen- 
soring generation is judging by its 
own standards and experience. The 
sexual education of modern adoles- 
cents cannot be compared to that of 
thirty years or more ago. The boy of 
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today has had so many puppy loves 
that by the time he reaches his junior 
or senior year in college he has a 
pretty fair idea of what he seeks in a 
wife, and why. 

As for the future, how can young 
people know it will be any more con- 
ducive to marriage than the present.? 
After several years of preparation in 
school will the future offer anything 
to them.? 

The chances are that schooling will 
help. Yet, nowhere can be found that 
golden optimism that used to be the 
heritage of college students. Now 
they are seriously preparing for the 
future; yet, aware at the same time 
that all their effort may have few im- 
mediate results. They have found out 
that life begins today, and are meeting 
it accordingly. The result is under- 
graduate marriage; and it is one of the 
best signs the age has offered. 

But how are young students, who 
have found the perfect mate, going 
to manage marriage when already 
their financial burden may be as heavy 
as they can carry.? That is, of course, 
an individual problem; but it can be 
solved only through sacrifice of all 
parties concerned — and it is worth the 
sacrifice. 

The double standard is decreasing 
just as surely as the self-sufficiency of 
women is increasing. There is no 
longer prevalent the idea that the 
woman belongs solely in the home; 
although her first duty is there. With 
modern conveniences, the woman 
who has no children and who may be 
living in a two room apartment, has 
much time on her hands; and there 
have been many cases where the young 
wife has been willing to work and 
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send her husband through college, 
although it may mean a partial sac- 
rifice of her own education. Yet, it has 
been a success, and they have been 
happy. 

Then there is even the temporary 
solution of secret marriage j or of liv- 
ing for the time with one of the par- 
ents; or of temporarily stopping 
school to accept a position. All of 
these require sacrifice, on the part of 
both the young man and the young 
woman. 


Youth has accepted this challenge. 
It is making sacrifices, and it is suc- 
ceeding. It has determined to face 
facts squarely and solve them, and has 
not become lost in the mazes of false 
theory and realism, It has accepted 
marriage, not for sensual or selfish 
reasons, but as a prop better to fit it 
for facing its all too numerous prob- 
lems. Let us not condemn then, but 
rather let us give all the praise that 
determination and initiative deserve. 
Youth will need it. 



EDITORIAL 


REFLECTIONS ON RETIREMENTS 


Two blocks from our editorial eyrie 
works a traffic officer who enjoys the 
unique privilege of being retained on 
the force although a few years ago he 
reached the retirement age. At that 
time he bowed to the ordinance and 
went home to a fireside perhaps 
adorned with green and red lights. But 
the taste of comfort and ease soon be- 
came bitter. He missed the honks, the 
rumblings, the beauty of Central Park 
West, and, perhaps, the sense of his 
own importance as guardian of the 
road. Within a few days he made 
known his misery to an alderman and 
in a short time was again at his post, 
where he now serves with accustomed 
precision and courtesy and may con- 
tinue until he is called to perform simi- 
lar duties on the banks of the Styx. 

It was this little incident that 
brought us to reflections upon retire- 
ments and their significance for Ameri- 
can education. A generation of profes- 
sors of education is drawing to a close, 
and one by one men and women whose 
names have long been associated with 
the building of a new university de- 
partment are passing from the active 
scene into an unPlatonic retirement. 
Already several have been deemed too 
old at the age of sixty-five to teach or 
to engage in research under the segis 
of institutions they have profitably 
adorned. And during the next decade 
all of them will have departed with 
their sturdy canes upon which they 
may lean as they shuffle toward their 
couch of clay. No doubt the shade of 
Plato is puzzled as they pass. 


Professional retirements assured- 
ly do unravel some administrative 
tangles. Age, encrusted with academic 
arrogance and self-haloed with au- 
thoritarian wisdom, often sneers at the 
purile climbers on the faculty vine. It 
is not always true, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes opined, that “to be seventy 
years young is sometimes far more 
cheerful and hopeful than to be forty 
years old,” for age all too often brings 
aridity and intolerance. It inclines 
backward and its grounds of judgment 
are tradition. The years do not always 
make sages, as Plato believed, but only 
old men. There are happily those for 
whom “it is only necessary to grow old 
to become charitable and even indul- 
gent,” and together with this observa- 
tion Goethe confessed, “I see no fault 
committed by others that I have not 
committed myself.” Retirements do 
help to solve the dangerous problem 
of faculty displacements, and many an 
administrator breathes with elation as 
an old academic crustacean ambles off 
the campus. 

But there are heavy losses involved 
as leaders of educational thought be- 
come silent in the halls of learning, 
losses not easily replenished from the 
incoming generation. To be sure, no 
individual is wholly indispensable. But 
no one, in our opinion, has replaced 
Palmer, Royce or James. There will be 
no second Thorndike. James Russell 
will remain eminently unique. Harper 
and Eliot left no academic heirs. Will 
Stanford have a second Cubberley.? 
We doubt it. Upon whom will fall 
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Dewey’s mantle? Prank McMurry has 
no successor. As one contemplates the 
significance of the personalities and 
contributions of the men who estab- 
lished departments or schools of edu- 
cation in the universities since 1900 
only one conclusion seems possible: 
their professorial chairs will be occu- 
pied but not filled. 

This judgment does not ignore the 
value of the younger men and women 
now in middle age. Many of them are 
widely and favorably known, but not 
one of them can justly be called a na- 
tional leader as this term is applied to 
the original group of pioneering edu- 
cators which have retired or are ap- 
proaching retirement. Many of the 
contributions by the younger educa- 
tors are significant and influential. But 
all of the younger generation were 
trained by the older retiring groups 
and none of them overshadows his 
master! 

Viewed practically the retirement of 
the older group of educational leaders 
means for the institutions involved the 
loss of the attracting power of these 
leaders. No institution of learning is 
greater than its faculty. Its fame is 
identified with its great teachers and 
scholars. Stanley Hall made Clark 
University eminent j his passing left it 
crippled. Has Yale wholly recovered 
from its loss of Sumner? Retirements 
have crisic meaning for departments of 
education because their claims of being 
necessary are being widely challenged 
by university presidents and even by 
teachers who resent the type of profes- 
sional pre- and in-service courses which 
have made possible the rapid growth 
of professorships of education. Will 
there be need of as many professors of 
education in the future? Will their 


academic standing be sufficiently stra- 
tegic for wide leadership? And what 
destiny awaits those institutions which 
for a generation have enjoyed wide- 
spread prestige because of the large 
following acquired by their now retir- 
ing authorities in education? 

Our apparent pessimism, although 
seemingly justified by prevailing con- 
ditions, has its silver lining. Official re- 
tirement need not mean cessation of 
contributions or of influence. Sixty-five 
may be academically old ; actually it Is 
not for those whose matured intelli- 
gence and sharpened intellect empower 
them to write and speak in continuing 
devotion to their life’s cause, and thus 
to maintain leadership. The generation 
now in its prime and the oncoming 
generation of students may achieve far- 
flung influence if, instead of merely 
checking results of long-time investi- 
gations or of exclusively exploring in 
fields already surveyed, they will turn 
their talents to a new type of contribu- 
tion for which there is critical need — ■ 
namely the popularization of technical 
discussions and findings in the lan- 
guage of the ordinary tax-payer. Here 
is an opportunity for service and fame 
that educators have rarely embraced. 

The technical scholar frowns upon 
popularization as beneath his scholastic 
dignity. He finds it more profitable for 
his ego and academic standing to write 
for his colleagues and with an eye on 
promotion than for mankind as a 
whole. To popularize, he believes, is 
to prostitute scholarship and to jeopar- 
dize academic approval. But in the 
best sense of the term William James 
was a popular writer. Bertrand Rus- 
sell is still the eminent mathematician 
and philosopher. Santayana is becom- 
ing the most widely read of living 
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philosophers. Einstein, has written a 
popular book on relativity. Jeans and 
Eddington and Inge have not lost 
professional caste. 

The need of the hour and of coming 
decades is not for less research in edu- 
cation but for a translation and inter- 
pretation of its results in the language 
of Everyman. An informed electorate 
may become a generous supporter of 
public education. Well written books 
and articles on educational theory and 
practice are not easy chores. To do for 
education what Will Durant, Russell 
and Joad have done for philosophy, 
Clendenning for anatomy and physi- 
ology, Lewis Brown for religion. Van 
Loon and Andrews for geography and 
history, Jeans and Eddington for 
physics, and Darrow for chemistry 
needs to be done by a scholarly popu- 
larizer for education. Here is an in- 
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viting door to new leadership, eventual 
expansion of departments of education, 
and a possibly universal understanding 
of the need of a profession of public 
education. It is a task for retired pro- 
fessors as well as for those whose pro- 
fessional future now seems to offer not 
retirement but unemployment. Unless 
professors of education are willing and 
able to attempt to create as strong pop- 
ular interest in the substance of their 
craft as they have succeeded in devel- 
oping a now endangered professional 
demand for their learned output their 
hey-day may fade into twilight, if not 
into night. To save education from the 
iconoclastic and dictatorial politician 
educators must win the tax-paying 
public by lucid exposition of theory, 
attractively written and widely circu- 
lated. Here is an inspiring challenge 
to all educators. 


As a miter, 1 have only one desire — to fill you imth fire, to four 
into you the distilled essence of the Sun itself. I want every 
thought, every word, every act of mine to make you feel that you 
are receiving into your body, into your mind, into your soul, the 
sacred spirit that changes clay into men and men into gods , — 
Thomas Drier 



A PRAYER FOR THE 
NEW YEAR 

Let me do my work each day; and i£ the darkened hours of 
despair overcome me, may I not forget the strength that 
comforted me in the desolation of other times. May I still 
remember the bright hours that found me walking over the 
silent hills of my childhood, or dreaming on the margin of 
the quiet river, when a light glowed within me, and I prom- 
ised my early God to have courage amid the tempests of the 
changing years. 

Spare me from the bitterness and the sharp passions of 
unguarded moments. May I not forget that poverty and 
riches are of the spirit. Though the world know me not, may 
my thoughts and actions be such as shall keep me friendly 
with myself. Lift my eyes from the earth, and let me not for- 
get the uses of the stars. Forbid that I should judge others, 
lest I condemn myself. Let me not follow the clamor of the 
world, but walk calmly in my path. Give me a few friends 
who will love me for what I am; and keep ever burning be- 
fore my vagrant steps the kindly light of hope. And though 
age and infirmity overtake me, and I come not within sight 
of the castle of my dreams, teach me still to be thankful for 
life, and for time’s olden memories that are good and sweet; 
and may the evening’s twilight find me gentle still. 

Max Ehrmann 
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Handwrought Ancestors. By Marion 
Nicholl Rawson. Illustrated by the au- 
thor. E. P. Dutton and Company. 366 
pp. $5.00. 

A growing' list of books on early-day Ameri- 
cana continues to add to the indebtedness of 
Americans of today to Marion Nicholl Ra'wson, 
indefatigable delver into the past and charming 
■writer. So many of the minutiae of daily living 
and homely laboring of our all but obliterated 
ancestors — minutiae that the ponderous profes- 
sional historians compress and dismiss in a few 
paragraphs — ^are lovingly and graciously ex- 
panded and treated in complete detail in these 
books. Lovingly, because Mrs, Rawson has a 
genuine appreciation of the old customs, the old 
ways of life, and the old values that today’s 
machine-made civilization is ruthlessly sweeping 
aside and forgetting; and graciously by reason 
of a simple fluent style that gives her writing 
that delightful conversational informality so fit- 
ting to the subjects she writes upon. Apart from 
the considerable interest to the general reader 
these informal but thorough-going studies of 
early American life are valuable to the his- 
torians, particularly those whose special interests 
lie in the social history of America; and for the 
teachers of social studies they are invaluable for 
stimulating and motivating the interests of junior 
and senior high-school boys and girls. Each of 
the seven or eight books in this group is profusely 
illustrated, three with camera snapshots and the 
rest by Mrs. Rawson’s own pen drawings. 

In this most recent book, Haniiuroiight An- 
cestors, the author has gone back to our earliest 
beginnings, to the time when every article of use 
from pins to coffins had to be handwrought, had 
to be fashioned by hand from such raw materials 
as were available and according to such natu- 
ral conditions as obtained in different localities. 
But, as the title suggests, Mrs. Rawson has been 
as much concerned here In what the work made 
of the workman as in his finished product, “Those 
who labored at large or small become through 
their labors more worthwhile and handwrought 
than their finest output,” she says, and if such 
a book can be said to have a theme this is it — 
that this which man creates with his own hands 
does something creative to the man himself. It 
is unnecessary to add that the author’s regret 
for what the machine age has robbed him 
of is implicit in her tlieme and in all that she 


writes of the handwrought age of our ancestors. 

The reader is led in these pleasant pages to 
putter about the little tinkerin’ shops, to watch 
the old cobbler painstakingly at work on his 
bench, to stand in the doorway of the smithy and 
marvel at the “mighty man” as he pumps the 
great “leather lungs," and to “hobnob" with old 
Jim Stamford whose slatbacks are eagerly sought 
today because they were made “ ’pon honor” and 
with old Boss Wright, a shipbuilder turned cof- 
fin-maker who liked to “spread himself with 
boxes of native cherry which took a polish and 
waxing to cheer his heart and artist eye.” All these 
experiences and many more even if you happen 
to be a "lady,” which may be one advantage at 
least in living in this age since poor petticoated 
females in the handwrought era only had access 
alone to the dame shops. The tools, equipment 
and processes of all these .and many more “call- 
ings” are described in the book along with some- 
thing of their history. The drawings alone — 
many of them depicting quaint old houses and 
shops — make this a contribution of great value 
and interest. 

Pew people, probably, and especially those 
hurrying along crowded city streets, stop to re- 
flect upon, or even notice, the shop signs that 
have persisted since what Mrs. Rawson calls the 
“pre-ABC days” — the huge spectacle sign out- 
side the optician’s shop, the wooden shoe swing- 
ing over the door of the shoe-shop, the striped 
pole of the barber, and a few others that have 
miraculously survived the changing years. There 
are so many interesting things to be learned 
from the chapter on Shop Signs. Who knows — 
one wants to pop the question in one of the 
popular magazines’ intelligence tests — why the 
alligator was most often the sign used by the 
old apothecary shops? Mrs. Rawson informs us 
that the English apothecary shops became cen- 
ters for social gatherings much like the bar- 
rooms of the old taverns and that it became the 
fashion to decorate them with as startling exhib- 
its as were obtainable. The alligator was a prize 
contributed by the Spanish who had brought 
it back to the Old World as part of their loot 
from the New, and in its stuffed state it became 
the favorite sign of the chemists of that day. 

In this artistic book, with the mark of the 
handwrought upon it, an important phase of early 
American life has been richly recreated which 
should be at once a matter of pride and inspiration 
for every American. We can never go back to 
these simple beginnings and know in our own 
lives such picturesque and untrammeled actu- 
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alities of living', but the spirit of that time can 
and should persist in any age, and that spirit the 
author has summed up in this bit of homespun 
philosophy; “Work does not merely keep one 
from unhappiness but creates an active happiness 
which makes us ‘hlghblest.’ ” 

BIOGRAPHY 

Brookings. By Hermann Hagedorn. Il- 
lustrated. The Macmillan Co. 334 pp. 
$3.50. 

Two institutions owe their fortunes to Rob- 
ert Brookings. One of these he did not found 
but refounded, refinanced and reorganized, 
namely Washington University of St. Louis. The 
other, Brookings Institution in Washington, D.C., 
is the product of his deep concern for a better 
administration of government and a wider, sci- 
entific, impartial distribution of information 
about economic facts as a basis for a better un- 
derstanding of the nature of economic problems. 
As this biography shows Brookings was a typi- 
cal American of the Algeresque mold, born poor 
and dying wealthy. Born in 1S51 Brookings be- 
longed to the generation that laid foundations 
for huge fortunes, and in this respect one thinks of 
him as member of the group composed of Rus- 
sell Sage, Andrew Carnegie, and John D. Rock- 
efeller. Like these he believed tliat man’s great- 
est gift to his fellowmen is opportunity, and all 
four of these Institutlonallzers have provided 
means that spell better health, wider knowledge, 
mote education, and freer avenues of culture 
for the masses. 

Not formally educated Brookings possessed a 
quality that meant far more to him than school- 
ing. “He was absorbent as prairie-soil after a 
drought. Others read books and forgot them or 
retained scattered facts or impressions. He did 
not read many books, but those that he did read, 
he ate, as it were, making them part of him, by 
virtue not of an exceptional memory but of a 
faculty of acquiring and holding in subcon- 
scious pockets what he needed for his growth.” 
But he respected education, as is evident in Wash- 
ington University. His sensitivity toward and 
for culture found one outlet in his love of music 
and skill as a violinist. His respect for facts and 
figures and exact information is clearly shown 
by his founding the unique institution that bears 
his name. He never married. He came of sturdy, 
rugged stock, inherited no wealth, but by his own 
shrewdness and favored by opportunity reached 
eminence. 

The present biography reveals him as a tri- 
angular figure — ^merchant, educator, and public 
servant. Written with grace and distinction the 
biography itself is a high compliment paid this 
self-made man by the widely known interpreter 


of Theodore Roosevelt. The book contains a 
Bibliography, list of writings by Robert Brook- 
ings, and an excellent Index. 

Death Valley Prospectors. By Dane 
Coolidge. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 178 pp. $2.50. 

Slowly, book by book, the American fron- 
tier days are becoming better known through 
accounts by the few remaining survivors of The 
Wild West. Dane Coolidge writes not imagina- 
tively as does Zane Grey but biographically and 
historically. He can be relied upon not as him- 
self a pioneer but as a careful student of the 
west that was. A graduate of Stanford Univer- 
sity and a post graduate of Harvard, Mr. Cool- 
idge has been field collector for Stanford Uni- 
versity, the British Museum, U, S. Biological 
Survey, National Zoological Park, the New York 
Zoological Park and the National Museum. He 
has made the acquaintance of many Indian tribes 
and has visited boom mining towns, mingled with 
Texas Rangers, and trudged over the ground in 
Wyoming where many rustler wars were fought. 
He is a conscientious chronicler and knows the 
west at first hand. In the present book he writes 
of the prospectors — those hardy and lonely men 
who discovered the sources from which others 
would grow fabulously rich. The book is full of 
drama, of daring exploits, tragedy, humor. Such 
men as Charles Bennett, Henry L. Smith (Smitty), 
Oscar Denton, John Lemoigne, Shorty Harris and 
the ever-mysterious Walter Scott (Scotty) , belong 
to Death Valley, and only those who have trav- 
eled In that region can visualize the meaning of 
a prospector’s life in that grim section of the 
United States. Today it is being reclaimed and 
made fit for vacationists but Mr. Coolidge paints 
the background with historic figures, knights of 
the frontier, whose adventures belong to the 
romantic story of the west. The hook is told 
tersely with a strength of style befitting a story 
of prospectors who lived dangerously and real- 
istically. 

Her Name Was Wallis Warfield. By 
Edwina H. Wilson. Illustrated. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 117 pp. $1.50. 

Brief as this book is, a mere taste of what 
the public craves, it is an authentic sketch of the 
most famous woman in the world today, and des- 
tined to many pages of interpretation by future 
historians. The time is not ripe for such inter- 
pretation now. Too much has been said about 
Mrs. Simpson against the background of King 
Edward’s abdication because of his love for her, 
to make a justly comprehensive study of her 
at this time. In the present book a few super- 
ficial facts are recorded by one who has known 
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her since childhood. Wallis Warfield was horn 
June 19) 1896. She is about five feet four inches 
tall. Distinctive for her high cheekbones, her 
brow is well molded; her hair is a rich medium 
shade of brown and worn parted In the center, 
drawn back in soft waves and rolled in back 
in two coils which cross each other. Usually she 
wears no ornaments in the hair. Her eyes are blue; 
her skin, a creamy pale tan; her teeth beauti- 
fully even and white. She is blessed with small 
graceful feet and ankles. Her voice is low-pitched, 
distinctive but not noticeably southern. Much is 
said about her personality with its charming 
vivacity, wit, and understanding attitude to- 
ward others. In a word the simple portrait shows 
a woman of good birth, fine rearing, magnetic, 
every inch a modern, cultivated American 
woman. 

Why among the thousands of women Ed- 
ward VIII no doubt met Mrs. Simpson should 
have outranked them all in winning his love 
and causing his abdication no one knows but 
he, and in our opinion it is useless to attempt 
to discover the secret. In the present book Mrs. 
Simpson certainly docs not appear as extraor- 
dinary. Thousands of American women are as 
captivating as she. More than one European man 
has acclaimed the American woman as supreme. 
No doubt poised freedom, independence of tra- 
dition, exquisite taste in dressing, artistry as host- 
ess, and variety of interests have much to do 
with this superiority. The charm of frankness, 
good sportsmanship, social poise which knows 
when and how much formality may be discarded 
in the interest of good camaraderie, are distinctly 
traits of the modern, cultured American society 
woman. She has common sense and understands 
that elusive creature — the human male. One gath- 
ers that all of these qualities belong to Mrs. 
Simpson. 

The various incidents and personalia in the 
present book are not especially interesting. Much 
of the material has appeared elsewhere in the 
daily news. The book was published before the 
historic climax and therefore some of the ques- 
tions the author asked have been answered. Mrs. 
Simpson will not be queen of England. The 
prospect is that she will be Duchess of Windsor, 
eventually return with His Royal Highness to 
England, live at the Fort, and amply justify him 
for the choice he made between the throne and 
her. But the story we believe is but in its be- 
ginning. It is our guess that her name War-field 
will become even more symbolical than in the 
past. 

Pascal. By Morris Bishop. Illustrated. 

Reynal and Hitchcock. 398 pp. $3.50. 

Among the world’s great minds none is more 
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tragic than Pascal. A pioneer in physics, math- 
ematics and education; a prophet and apostle in 
religion and philosophy ; a stylist among the . 
most revered in Prance, Pascal’s name is linked 
with no system of thought or scientific theory. He 
died at thirty-nine. He was one of those unfor- 
tunates whose curiosity was insatiable and whose 
insight could never be plumbed. Hence he was 
more clilletante than scholar; a prodigy inventing 
geometry when a child and conic sections at the 
age of sixteen. But his name will always be as- 
sociated with thoroughness of understanding. He 
brooked no superficial learning. In education he 
was what today is termed a “progressive.” It was 
in the Little Schools of Port-Royal that he prac- 
ticed kindness and incentives to emulation and 
taught reading by methods approved in sub- 
stance today. His dictum ; “One must aid the 
students in so far as possible, and render study it- 
self, if possible, more agreeable than games and 
diversions” might be enscrolled on the walls of a 
modern activity school. Professor Bishop views 
Pascal as eminently a modernist, wholly out of 
place in bis seventeenth century environment. He 
was first in many inventions; he invented and 
made the first calculating machine; gave Pas- 
cal’s law to physics; proved the existence of the 
vacuum; and was instrumental in establishing the 
science of hydrodynamics. He evolved the mathe- 
matical theory of probability; developed a bus 
system; and might properly be called the father 
of the French literary language. And, as said, he 
died at the age of thirty-nine 1 

Professor Bishop presents in this result of six 
years' intensive study a biography rich with in- 
formation; sympathetic and appreclational in in- 
terpretation. Not designed for popular reading 
the book doubtless will eventually find its way 
into the libraries of all who crave a better un- 
derstanding of this great genius. The book is in 
itself a literary work of art and as such does 
honor to its subject. For the scholar and inten- 
sive student of biogr.aphy there are many notes 
appended by the author. The whole volume marks 
the meticulous care of a genuine scholar and dis- 
tinguished stylist. 

The Lives of Talleyrand. By Crane 

Brinton. Illustrated. W. W. Norton. 
316 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Brinton undoubtedly did not intend 
that his biography of Talleyrand should com- 
pete with or supplement the authoritative and es- 
sentially definitive fourteen volume history by 
Lacour-Gayet, or attempt what Duff Cooper so 
admirably succeeded in achieving in his popular 
account of the French “villain.” The present 
volume has a unique purpose — ^not debunking but 
white-washing. The author likes Talleyrand and 
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probably many readers 'will agree that now that 
a hundred years have passed since his death the 
time is ripe to see him through the kindly mist of 
a century that softens harsh details and presents 
in friendly haze the broad pattern of the man. 

The title of the book is clever and pat for 
Talleyrand lived for eighty-five years and feline- 
like had at least nine lives. And they all might 
be explained by a Freud or an Emil Ludwig 
as due to lameness following a fall when still 
an infant. His slight limp unfitted him for mili- 
tary leadership and so Charles Maurice was 
turned toward the church. He became Abbe de 
Perigord and Bishop of Autun. As an ecclesias- 
tic he represented his class at the National Assem- 
bly where the fate of France was decided by the 
revolutionaries. Later he was excommunicated 
for his radicalism but again public service lifted 
him into eminence as ambassador of the French 
Revolution, Prince of Beneventum, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Napoleon, delegate at the 
Congress of Vienna, and at long last Prince de 
Talleyrand under the last King of France. A 
long life crowded indeed with rapidly shuttling 
activities. 

There can be no doubt that Talleyrand had a 
code of ethics distinctly and profitably his own. 
He was loyal to France after his own fashion, 
but Professor Brinton thinks this fashion was not 
only necessary but by being necessary became 
right. Thieving and lying and the rest of the 
vices that belong to villainy may, after all, be the 
opposites of a purely abstract conception of vir- 
tue, and, as abstract, unhuman and wholly im- 
practical. The meaning and value of a life is 
to be judged not in terms of its defections from 
metaphysical good but by its approximation to 
patriotism and altruism. The core is one thing, 
the spots on the surface, something else. Life is 
to be judged by its core intentions and not by 
its spots. It is a view that ethicists will shun but 
the sympathetic biographer (and Professor Brin- 
ton is a true biographer in this respect) will not 
judge his subject by externals unless indeed they 
are found to penetrate into the very worm-eaten 
core itself. Talleyrand did save France at Vienna; 
he thought more of France than he did of Na- 
poleon. “He loved France, as he loved other good 
things of life, too sincerely and too well to 
sacrifice her to a metaphysics, or to any other 
kind of self-assertion.” He was a Machiavellian 
and few diplomats or statesmen have been as 
moderate. 

And so between Plus ca chmge and flus e’est 
la meme chose the author views his hero as priest, 
revolutionist, Bonapaitist, Legitimist and Orlean- 
ist. But however he changed he remained the 
same — shrewd, courageous, individualistic in 
morals, casuistic perhaps, patriotic if not nation- 
alistic, epicurean, charming, cultured, mentally 


dexterous, politically both wise and foolish but 
according to the author at heart great in sincere 
devotion to whatever cause he might espouse. 
That he changed his political loves frequently 
may have been one manifestation of Intelligence 
at a time when change came fast and furious. 
Certainly in this deep-seeing and graceful biog- 
raphy Talleyrand is more intelligent than vile. 

The Man Who Built San Francisco. 
By Julian Dana. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 397 pp. $3.50. 

Here is a biography of a farm boy, who, 
going to the city, carved himself a niche in its 
life. William Chapman Ralston, born near Plym- 
outh, Ohio, was the son of a ship-builder, an 
expert mechanic. After beginning with a rou- 
tine job in a grocery-store, Billy, at the age of 
sixteen, made his first trip to New Orleans as 
an employee on a river-steamer. This was the 
beginning of a career which was to culminate in 
his building a city at this time only a drab adobe 
western, village, sleepily lying at the edge of the 
Golden Gate. 

His river-boat experience took him to New 
Orleans frequently and for seven years he was 
schooled in tl>e notion of progress, swift, sure, 
certain, if only one was fearless. New Orleans 
was active and gay. Excellent shops, operas, con- 
certs, masquerades, the banks, above all the great 
hotels, made their impress upon him. The glam- 
our of the newly-built St. Charles hotel with 
its imported London chandelier, thirty-six feet 
in diameter, “with hundreds of gas-jets and 
thousands of cut-glass drops” all made a deep 
impression on him. It was perhaps the inspiration 
for the Palace Hotel in San Francisco built by 
him at a cost of millions, and with similar fix- 
tures and trappings, collected from all of Europe. 

At the age of twenty-five he arrived in San- 
Franclsco, in charge of a boat which he had 
recently bought. Rapidly and in staccato suc- 
cession he triumphed in lus multiform endeavors. 
Going to New York he fell in love with a 
grand-daughter of Cornelius Vanderbilt, Louisa 
Thorne by name. Parental objections coupled 
with the opposition of Vanderbilt thwarted the 
purpose of the young couple to marry. A trip 
to Europe, planned to make Louisa forget her 
ardent lover, terminated in her death. That Ral- 
ston had sentiment is attested by the fact that so 
long as he lived a gardener placed roses on. her 
grave daily — his tribute. As a result of the affair, 
a feud began which was to endure for many 
years, during which Vanderbilt endeavored to 
“break” this young upstart, who dared to oppose 
him. San Francisco, the “quicksilver” city, was 
having a mushroom growth. Theatres, ware- 
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houses, homes 'were constructed in a short pe- 
riod of three weeks. A large wharf was com- 
pleted in thirty days. Glittering dancing acad- 
emies, and brilliant “social accomplishments” 
were making life gay and merry. Races, organ- 
grinders, street peddlers, earthquakes, saloons, 
lavish dinners, fireworks, reform lecturers — all 
formed a melange of nervous activity. Change 
was the trademark of the growing city’s life, 

Ralston’s role as railroad builder, financeer, 
international banker, and president of the Board 
of Regents of the University of California, is 
fascinatingly described. His activities as social 
leader and sponsor of cultural projects made him 
the czar and arbiter of the city’s life. His energy 
matched that of the tireless and restless city which 
he was building. Whether in a life-and-death 
struggle with Cornelius Vanderbilt for control of 
railroads, as a projector of a “quarter-million” 
theatre, as a builder of transportation lines, as 
president of the Bank of California, or as projec- 
tor of the Comstock mine, his tireless energy and 
boundless enthusiasm were unabated. By some he 
was dubbed a licentious adventurer, a gambler, a 
reckless speculator) others knew him as a open- 
hearted spendthrift, an amiable, well-meaning en- 
thusiast who had a single dream — that of his 
city’s greatness. 

The style is vigorous and moving in keeping 
with its theme. It depicts something of the surg- 
ing ebb and flow of events and the nervous life 
of the man and the city. Many quotations from 
the contemporary press add flavor and concrete- 
ness to the story with their vividness of detail 
and fraAkness of description. Scintillating nar- 
rative and colorful description add to the impres- 
siveness of the story and to the picturesqueness 
of the book. It is an exciting description of an 
exciting man in an exciting era; a brilliant saga 
of a brilliant life. 


EDUCATION 

A Student’s History of Education. 

Revised Edition. By Frank P. Graves. 

The Macmillan Co. 567 pp. $2.50. 

Long known as one of the distinctive histories 
of Education in the English language in its pres- 
ent revised edition this history appears consider- 
ably expanded and rewritten. The author has 
approached his treatment, however, through edu- 
cational institutions and practices as in the origi- 
nal volume, minimizing theory, Much more space 
is given to the development of American educa- 
tion, five chapters being devoted to this division 
of the history. The format is artistic. 

Written for students the history deals selec- 
tively with those essentials which taken together 


result in a sharply focused view of those edu- 
cational externals which have cumulatively led to 
American education as we find it today. The stu- 
dent may read the story without being distracted 
by long and involved discussions and quotations 
which, important in a more thoroughgoing treat- 
ment, are bewildering for the beginner. The chap- 
ter titles are based on the usual historical .divi- 
sions — “The Earliest Education,” “The Educa- 
tion of the Jews,” “The Education of the 
Greeks,” and so on through the Roman, early 
Christian, Medieval, Humanistic, and Reforma- 
tion periods. Then follow chapters on Realism 
and Discipline in Education, Education in the 
American Colonies, Naturalism and Philanthropy 
in Education, The Transition in American Edu- 
cation, Observation and Industrial Training, The 
American Educational Awakening, Development 
of Educational Practice, Later Development of 
American Education, Development of Foreign 
Education, The Scientific Movement, Recent 
Tendencies in American Education. The author 
has drawn upon much new material, as in his 
discussion of Foreign Education, and has in- 
cluded such recent developments as Adult Edu- 
cation, The Junior College, Nursery Schools, 
Educational Measurements, the Experimental 
School and so on. Although sketchy these refer- 
ences to recent developments are sufficiently de- 
tailed for this type of hook. 

Being a revision the book, of necessity, fol- 
lows somewhat closely the organization and em- 
phasis of the original volume. In view of its 
purpose to present the records of such peoples, 
epochs, leaders, and systems as have affected the 
aim, matter, method and means of education to- 
day and have been instrumental in the evolution 
of present-day educational institutions and prac- 
tices, it perhaps would have been more service- 
able for the young student if the relations be- 
tween the old and the modern had been more 
sharply traced, as in the discussion of Naturalism 
in Education. In the chapter on Philanthropy in 
Education facts and figures about philanthropy in 
education today would have been an interesting 
and informing clincher. Concrete illustrations of 
present outcomes of various lines of development 
possibly would have made the significance of the 
history of education for current education more 
readily understood. The author does recognize 
this need in his introductory chapter. To some 
degree he supplies it in the closing paragraphs 
of several chapters and in the summaries. An even 
greater emphasis on such linkage would have re- 
sulted in sharper etching of the heritage of cur- 
rent education. 

The style is graceful and transparent. Careful 
scholarship marks the work throughout. The 
pictorial illustrations are uniformly excellent. As 
a one volume, brief text on a subject so im- 
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mense as the history of education it is a mas- 
terly feat of condensation. 

Bibliographies and Summaries in Ed- 
ucation TO July, 1935. By Walter S. 

Monroe and Louis Shores. The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 470 pp. $4.50. 

In a field in which the writings are as vo- 
luminous as in the field of education, and at a 
time when educational research is at swell tide, 
it is important that references to previous writ- 
ings in a given field be easily available. Educa- 
tors will welcome this splendid aid designed for 
this purpose. It is a catalog of more than four 
thousand annotated bibliographies and sum- 
maries listed under author and subject under one 
alphabet. 

Many serious students of education are ac- 
quainted with the earlier bibliographies such as 
those prepared by Dr. W. S. Monroe and by 
Dr. Carter Alexander. These and other “bibliog- 
raphies of bibliographies” have been of untold 
value to research workers. In the present volume 
all bibliographies in the quarter-century from 
1910 to July 1, 193J are covered, the first date 
being chosen as the arbitrary starting point as 
it was then that modern educational research be- 
ban to assume importance. Therefore, a quarter 
century of research is catalogued. During the 
last decade bibliographies have been gradually 
replaced by summaries. For that reason sum- 
maries, too, are Indexed here. It is expected that 
in the future Education Index will keep these 
lists up to date, so that the two publications 
will together form a complete index at any 
given time. 

The subject headings have been selected fol- 
lowing the general plan of the Education Index 
and the “L” schedule of the Library of Con- 
gress classification, but have been adapted and 
modernized to fit the peculiar needs of this 
volume. There are numerous cross references. 

In the opinion of the authors “the most im- 
portant use of the catalogue will doubtless be 
as a tool for locating bibliographies that may 
be utilized as a means of compiling a bibliography 
relative to a given topic or problem.” 

No library which assumes to be at all com- 
plete will be found lacking this volume. For 
research, or for writing term p.apers, its use is 
indispensable. It is no less valuable for the in- 
structor in education who wishes to prepare bib- 
liographies in his courses, or for the author who 
wishes to survey the previous publications in 
his field. As a time-saver it will be worth many 
times its cost. Both the authors and the publisher 
are to be congratulated for performing a splen- 
did service to the educational public. 


Educational Psychology. Edited by 
Charles E. Skinner. Prentice Hall. 754 
pp. $3.50. 

There are many reasons for recommending 
this as a superior text for beginning students of 
education and for teachers. A cooperative enter- 
prise by twenty-five psychologists and educators 
from twenty-two different colleges and univer- 
sities, each of whom was free to develop his own 
chapter without editorial suggestions or without 
the unconscious influence from a reading of other 
chapters, the book presents eclectically a rich 
mine of material both functional and dynamic. 
In a field where numerous assumptions must pre- 
vail without adequate proof of their validity 
there is bound to be confusion and controversy. 
The beginning student, especially, will be be- 
wildered as he tries to evaluate structuralism, 
functionalism, behaviorism, purposive and hor- 
mic psychology, the Gestalt and organismic the- 
ories. All of these are clearly defined in the 
present volume in relation to the organism viewed 
as a wholes but no attempt is made to choose 
among them one that is adjudged best. The major 
emphasis rests on such “master ideas” as con- 
tinuous growth, goal seeking, intelligent self di- 
rection, pupil purposing, creative experiencing, 
and social functioning. All of this material is 
clearly illustrated with references to actual class 
room situations. In this respect the book renders 
a service long needed and achieves a goal which 
will will for educational psychology the confi- 
dence and respect which have been endangered 
by other treatments too theoretical and academic. 

In more detail the contents include important 
discussions of the nature of growth, the acquisi- 
tion of skills and knowledges; interests, attitudes 
and ideals; reflective thinking; creative activity; 
motivation; emotions; character formation; per- 
sonality; childhood and adolescence; learning; 
transfer; learning the fundamental subjects; in- 
dividual differences; intelligence; educational 
measurements; subject disabilities; teacher evalu- 
ation; several chapters on adjustment and guid- 
ance; and a closing section on viewpoints in edu- 
cational psychology, All of the chapters present 
factual material and results of investigations. The 
exposition is clear and its style as pleasing as 
technical content permits. The editor has achieved 
a noteworthy text, vital and fair, and, consider- 
ing the enormous amount of material available, 
well condensed and effectively organized. 

Educational Statistics. By M. E. 
Broom. American Book Company. 318 

pp. 

It is undoubtedly true that the well-trained 
public school teacher today needs some knowledge 
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of statistics, and that without such knowledge 
school administration is almost impossible. It is 
also true that for many teachers statistical pro- 
cedures are repugnant partly because of the extra 
load they involve and partly because the field as 
a whole seems forbidding with its numerous math- 
ematical formulae. However simplified statistics 
will present difficulties for teachers not mathe- 
matically trained; others may fail to see the 
educational significance of statistical results; and, 
others, deeply versed in the use of this scien- 
tific instrument, may well question some of the 
claims made for it by ardent proponents. As a 
beginning volume Educational Statistics aims to 
help students and teachers to grasp the meaning 
and significance of collecting, tabulating, pre- 
senting, and analyzing an aggregate of facts. Al- 
though rudimentary the range of the book is 
wide and the material related to all the typical 
situations present in public school work. The 
author wisely has not taken too much for granted 
and therefore his exposition la simple, bounti- 
fully illustrated, step by step, and so clearly di- 
rective that understanding is possible for all stu- 
dents and teachers. As Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in El Paso, Texas, the author knows 
the needs of administrators and teachers. His 
book is practical, well supplied with exercises, 
tables and figures. All in all it can be recom- 
mended as up to the minute, judiciously selec- 
tive, and as a secure foundation not only for the 
practical needs of the typical teacher but for more 
advanced study, as well. 

Foundations of Curriculum Build- 
ing. By John K. Norton and Margaret 
Alltucker Norton. Ginn and Company. 
599 pp. $3.00. 

No subject is of more interest and importance 
to the modern school than curriculum revision. 
If one is a believer in the older, definitely or- 
ganized curricular pattern, the changed empha- 
sis and the newer accretions demand that older 
phases be reconsidered, and at least certain parts 
omitted. If one adopts the viewpoint of the "ac- 
tivity school,” or course the curriculum must 
be in a constant state of flux to adapt it to 
the rapidly changing social and educational scene. 

The book before us is_ not in any sense an out- 
lined curriculum or a handbook for the use of 
the teacher. As its title Indicates, it alms to 
present the fundamental principles and the basic 
facts which are needed in building a curriculum. 
In a day when educational aims are being re- 
examined and analyzed as perhaps never before, 
it is imperative that a consideration be given to 
the fundamentals which are to form the base 
of the superstructure to be erected. 


The “root causes” of the changes demanded 
are found in basic modifications which have oc- 
curred in American life; freedom of thought, 
elevation of scientific method, diversity of cul- 
tural backgrounds, the advance of democracy, 
the growth of cities and the consequent change 
from an agrarian to an industrial civilization, 
the extension of knowledge and educational op- 
portunity, increase of interdependence, and the 
altered social life. 

A chapter on “Underlying Issues in Curricu- 
lum Construction” brings to grips the contrasting 
theories of the “right” and “left” wing thinkers 
in the educational field. The amount and loca- 
tion of change, the relative roles of the indi- 
vidual and society, the obligation of the school 
in effecting social change, integration, organis- 
mic psychology, attitude development, the use 
of children’s interests — all these come under the 
broad survey of the authors. All culminates in 
the great question in dispute, so far as the cur- 
riculum is concerned ; namely, shall the curriculum 
be organized as a group of logical and systematic 
studies, or shall it be planned around “integrated 
units”? 

Other chapters evaluate the contributions 
which research can make to curriculum building, 
and the diflejent approaches which may be made 
In selecting curricular content. A series of twelve 
chapters present the fundamental factors to be 
considered in making a curriculum in each of 
the elementary school subjects and in the special 
subjects, music, art, industrial arts, and home 
economics. No definite curriculum has been sug- 
gested, but in each chapter there are basic facts 
and principles presented which may form the 
foundation stones on which a solid curricular 
structure may be built. 

A final chapter is extremely useful. It is 
entitled “Trends in Curriculum Building.” Eight 
in number, these are: changing notions about the 
curriculum; a tendency to think of the curricu- 
lum in terms of broad social purposes; greater 
attention to educational objectives and basic prin- 
ciples; the use of new and varied approaches in 
the development of democratic cooperation in 
curriculum construction; and finally, the tendency 
to think of the curriculum as a growing affair 
which demands that revision be a permanent and 
continuing function. 

The authors are not militant protagonists of 
the particular point of view of any school of 
thought. Different positions are presented clearly 
and fairly. As unbiased scientists calmly surveying 
a problem rather than as evangelists of a chosen 
position, they present a great mass of information 
and fundamental considerations which must be 
taken into account in evaluating and planning 
any curriculum which is to be vital, constructive, 
and effective. 
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Remedial and Corrective Instruc- 
tion IN Reading. By James Maurice 
McCallister. D. Appleton-Century. 300 

pp. 

Most books on reading emphasize the prob- 
lems of the learner in the primary grades and 
intermediate grades. The present volume is of 
particular value because it stresses the remedial 
and corrective technics pertaining to reading in 
the upper grades and high school. Hence more 
than a hundred pages are devoted to Guiding 
Reading Activities in the Study of Content Sub- 
jects. In these pages are valuable treatments of 
reading in history, mathematics, science. The ma- 
terial in Part II is based upon scientifically derived 
data on diagnosis and treatment of deficiencies 
of retarded readers, three chapters of this sec- 
tion offering illustrative cases of retarded readers. 
The entire book is carefully and skillfully or- 
ganized on the basis of investigations. Essentially it 
may be viewed as a contribution to supervised or 
directed study but the significance of reading diffi- 
culties, how to diagnose and remove them, apply to 
any classroom procedure or any type of school man- 
agement. It is a book not only for students but 
for experienced administrators and teachers as 
well. Succinct and authoritative the book would 
seem to be indispensable for anyone concerned 
with problems of reading on the upper educa- 
tional levels, 

Schools for a Growing Democracy. By 
James S. Tippett, in Collaboration with 
the Committee of the Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina. Ginn 
and Company. 338 pp. $2. 00. 

Much is heard of progressive school pro- 
cedures, and “activity programs” as they are 
presented in theory .and practice, at teacher train- 
ing centers in America. A perennial question in 
the minds of teachers is; “Will such methods work 
under normal everyday school conditions, with 
unsclected pupils, and with the usual teacher?” 
To this question, the author gives a lucid answer. 
For the experiment which was tried under ideal 
conditions at Lincoln School was transferred to 
this public school system, where it developed 
excellently. 

J friori, it is assumed that any state must 
train citizens who will understand its motives 
and aspirations. In the United States our mode 
of living and of government Is democratic. Ac- 
cordingly, the school must duplicate the demo- 
cratic procedures in its social life so that the 
child may learn citizenship by participation in 
the activities of the citizen. With this fundamen- 
tal credo, the experiment described was tried 


in a centralized school district in the suburban 
area of Greenville, South Carolina. 

The book recounts the story of the trans- 
formation which occurred in a seven-year period. 
By photograph as well as by word pictures the 
story is told how the old type room, undec- 
orated, with fixed furniture, was changed into 
an attractive living room, with plants, decora- 
tions, moveable seats and desks, a place for in- 
teresting and profitable tasks. Children took many 
school trips, gathered materials, engaged in com- 
munity projects, and most of all, learned hap- 
pily. Many type units of activity are described. 

Construction and equipping of a school mu- 
seum was one of the many projects. The attrac- 
tive log building to house it was brought to reali- 
zation as a school and community project. A 
series of adult classes resulted from an emphasis 
upon stimulating life for the community. 

Teachers who brought about this transforma- 
tion were the regular teachers of the school, who 
began without special preparation for their un- 
usual project. As their experience and interest 
grew, however, they felt the need of additional 
preparation. For five consecutive years, three- 
week sessions were held in a summer camp lo- 
cated thirty-five miles away at Reasonover, at 
Cedar Mountain, North Carolina, in the Blue 
Mountains. The social contacts as well as the 
serious discussions welded the teachers into a 
working unit, and they returned to their tasks 
with reneweel enthusiasm and unity. 

An evaluation of the school is reported in a 
concluding chapter. In routine work the school 
did not suffer. The pupils gained much more 
than the average class does in initiative, crea- 
tiveness, mutual Understanding, and democratic 
living. 

Anyone who is interested in a good descrip- 
tion of actual results in a modern “activity 
school” will find the volume enthralling read- 
ing. It is particularly interesting as a descrip- 
tion of the transformation from the usual aver- 
age school situation to an outstanding exhibition 
of what a school may do when it realizes all of 
its resources. 

The Foundations of Modern Educa- 
tion. By Elmer Harrison Wilds. Farrar 
and Rinehart, Inc, 634 pp. $2.75. 

For years courses in history of education have 
been in eclipse in many parts of America, At 
least in part this was because the story consisted 
too exclusively of a recital of the course of de- 
velopment of educational institutions, rather than 
of educational theories. With the recent resur- 
gence of interest in aims and ideals, there has been 
a tendency to emphasize these aspects in the de- 
velopment of modern education. In this volume 
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the author writes “primarily a history of educa- 
tional thought, with only secondary emphasis 
on the history of educational practice.” He de- 
signed the book either for a course in history 
of education, or for an integrated course in the 
history and philosophy of education. 

In a modified form the “unit mastery” plan 
of organization, first advanced and advocated by 
Dr. Morrison of the University of Chicago, is 
used. Each unit is studied with a view to its 
application to present-day needs. Following this 
procedure, each unit has: a preview, a discus- 
sion, an assimilation chart, a list of collateral 
references, and questions for class discussion. The 
collateral readings are well-chosen, and are lim- 
ited to a small number of standard well-known 
works. In each chapter specific page references 
are given. The assimilation' charts provided for 
each unit arc valuable teaching aids. The aims, 
types, content, agencies, methods and organiza- 
tion of each period or movement in education 
are briefly and forcibly set forth in tabular 
form. 

More than half of the book is devoted to a 
discussion of modern educational theories. 
Though some of them were first advanced several 
centuries ago, each persists as a potent force in 
modern thinking, and even the newest of pre- 
sent-day theories may be traced back to one or 
more of them. This vital connection between the 
present and the past is a distinct feature of the 
book. 

The general typography and format are pleas- 
ing. The style is forceful and incisive. Ideas 
are clearly presented. It is a serviceable book. 

The Ideal School. By B. B. Bogoslov- 
sky. The Macmillan Company. 525 pp. 
$2.50. 

In semi-fictional form the first fifth of this 
volume presents criticisms of the Progressive Edu- 
cation movement. But it is not Intended to be 
fiction, but only an interesting presentation of 
what the author considers “a confession of faith, 
a presentation of an educational and cultural 
ideal.” Current concepts such as freedom, self- 
expression, indoctrination, “education as its own 
end,” happiness as a goal, and growth, are an- 
alyzed and refuted. There are three prime criti- 
cisms of the Progressive movement as a whole: 
it is negative in tone; it lacks an acceptable cur- 
riculum; and in it, techniques overshadow values. 

The major portion of the book, the last 
four hundred pages, presents a description of the 
author’s ideal school. In it a model high school 
is envisioned, with an architectural and philo- 
sophical “Temple” of learning, dedicated to the 
building of human personality. Four branches 
of study supplant the traditional organization of 
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the curriculum into subjects. They are: the uni- 
verse, civilization, culture, and personality, all 
integrated into the actual building of personality 
in students. Education is envisioned as the learn- 
ing of “universals” of human experience. 

It would be useless even to attempt to catalog 
the subjects discussed. Only a few samples may 
be given. A planned assembly program, which 
is not a hit-or-miss performance, a matter of rou- 
tine is described. Ideal though it is, the descrip- 
tion should stimulate meditation and reflection 
upon the place which this much used, and often- 
times much abused, exercise contributes to the 
education of pupils. There is a unique plan for 
teaching biography and great personalities. There 
is a keen description of the factors which deter- 
mine personality. Such subjects as friendship and 
love (rather than mere sex) , and other spirit- 
ual aspects of life, are handled sanely and with 
delicacy. Contemplation is found of value even 
in this hurried age, All these and many other 
ordinary “activities” of everyday living must be 
included in the curriculum, if the author is to 
be satisfied. 

Rarely is such an abstruse topic treated with 
such clarity and keenness of insight. In our 
emerging educational philosophy we are in great 
need of incessant and unrelenting criticism if we 
are to build a firm educational structure. While 
many cherished notions are here put on the de- 
fensive, it is not a tirade against the new or 
different. Much that is basic to Progressive Edu- 
cation should, in the opinion of the author, bo 
cherished and expanded. While the earlier chap- 
ters may sound iconoclastic, the author’s major 
concern is to build a constructive program and 
curriculum for his ideally conceived school. When 
Progressive Education is likened to a “pay en- 
velope without a pay check in it,” the writer 
hastens to add, that, instead of a check there is 
a “kind of a promissory note.” “Modern Educa- 
tion contains a considerable element of promise 
which makes it very valuable. Of course it is an 
entirely different question as to whether or not 
the promissory note will be paid, and if so, when 
and to what extent.” 

For the reader who wishes stimulation for 
his thinking, both on the negative and positive 
side of the New Education, there are few books 
which will prod him so genuinely or so good- 
humoredly. 

The Marks of Examiners. By Sir Philip 
Harteg, E. C. Rhodes, and Cyril Burt. 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd. 344. pp. 

8s 6d. 

This is the fourth and last volume in the 
series of the International Institute Examinations 
Inquiry, of which at least two have been re- 
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viewed previously in these columns. It has for a 
sub-title Examination of Exa-ininations,*‘ 

The actual examination papers of pupils have 
been used as source material for the data. In 
general there is emphasis upon two main points; 
(a) validity, which means the suitability of the 
test for its purpose-, and (b) consistency, which 
is the agreement found between the marks of two 
or more different examiners. The Committee has 
found consistency so low in some instances as to 
cause great concern, especially as there is such 
extensive use made of examinations in Great 
Britain for promotion honors and scholarships. 

In the present study there is much psychologi- 
cal and statistical material which extends the 
scope of the Inquiry considerably beyond that 
published in the summary about a year ago. 
There is also a discussion of the difficulties which 
have been met in the School Certificate examina- 
tions, as well as a reply to certain criticisms made 
of the inquiry and of former publications. There 
is also an interesting account of an oral examina- 
tion in which the same candidates were examined 
under the same general plan by two Independent 
boards on the same day. 

In the present study results of studies are 
given in School Certificate tests in the various 
school subjects, in Special Place examinations, 
and University honors examinations, and in the 
oral, wm ‘occe, examination. 

Tlie conclusions regarding accuracy, (or in- 
accuracy?), of grading and marking confirm 
the data found by independent investigators in 
the United States. 

The Young Child in the Home. By 
John E. Anderson. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 415 pp. $3,00. 

This book represents a study of four thou- 
sand children in three thousand American homes 
made by the Committee on the Infant and Pre- 
School Child in the Section on Education and 
Training at the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. The ages included 
in the investigation range from one year to 
twelve and both sexes are represented in the 
study. 

The distribution is made by socio-economic 
status, after the scale of paternal occupation de- 
veloped at the University of Minnesota, and in- 
cludes the following classes: professional; semi- 
professional and managerial; clerical, skilled 
trades, and retail business; farmers; semi-skilled 
occupations, minor clerical positions, and minor 
business; slightly skilled trades and other occu- 
pations requiring little training and ability; and 
day laborers of all classes, These seven groups 
have different outlooks on life, different habits, 
different financial ability. Although there have 


been studies of children in schools, this is a pio- 
neer survey of the type which secures data by 
entering the homes. 

Chapters are devoted to the child’s environ- 
ment, to his development, to the home and its 
facilities, to the parents in relation to child care. 
Others are concerned with his life in infancy, 
growth, diet, sleep, health protection, cleanli- 
ness, and establishing habits, There is specific in- 
formation regarding the methods used by parents 
in discipline. The results may occasion the read- 
er some surprise. Intellectual, emotional, and so- 
cial life receive attention. Of special interest is the 
section of four chapters which reports a specific 
study of the negro child. The volume closes 
with a series of general and specific recom- 
mendations. 

Copious graphs and diagrams make vivid the 
differences found in the different occupational 
groups. Two hundred and sixty-three tables show 
in tabular form contrasts existing between chil- 
dren on different socio-economic levels. 

The information was secured on the basis 
of an elaborate information blank, also by per- 
sonal interview held by trained workers with 
parents in farm communities, villages, towns, 
cities, and large cities from all sections of the 
United States, and from different socio-economic 
groups, so that the findings are representative. 
It is, therefore, a complete survey of child life 
in this country. 

Many techniques are used here for the first 
time. In keeping with the methods employed in 
first class research, an appendix presents a com- 
plete detailed description of the investigation, 
including the technique used in sampling, and the 
instructions given to field workers. The blanks 
and forms used in the study are reproduced in 
their entirety, enabling other workers to use them 
for checking and for conducting similar studies. 

It is probable that tins will long remain the 
standard work in its field. No one who is inter- 
ested in the life of children at these age levels 
can afford to be without this description. It is a 
vital contribution. 

FICTION 

Honourable Estate. By Vera Brittain. 
The Macmillan Company. 601 pp. 
$2.50. 

The title of Vera Brittain’s latest book has 
a three-fold significance. Since the story of three 
marriages is herein recoi’ded its obvious refer- 
ence is to the “honourable estate” of matrimony, 
though there is irony in such designation as it 
applied to what may be taken as the typical mar- 
riage before women triumphantly asserted their 
rights both in and out of that estate. The period 
covered in the book is from 1894. to 1930 and 
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during those momentous decades not only women 
but workers at large were struggling for and in 
a measure achieving a status that might literally 
be called “honourable estate.” And it is the 
history of this struggle with which Miss Brit- 
tain’s story is mainly concerned, dramatizing as 
it does the impact of social and political changes 
upon individual lives. But there is a deeper sig- 
nificance that the author would have her title 
convey, namely, that state of maturity of the 
spirit acliieved by the individual who has known 
grief and suffering and humiliation and whose 
experience has given him an understanding heart. 

The story of the first marriage tells of the 
pathetic political ambitions and tragic frustra- 
tions of Janet Rutherston. Hopelessly mismated 
with the arrogant and domineering Rev. Thomas 
Rutherston her whole married life is one long- 
drawn-out and bitter struggle to live her own 
life as she wished in opposition to his decorous 
and domestic ideals for her. With God on his 
side always — he felt entirely justified in reading 
her diary whenever it lay within reach — Janet 
fought a losing battle in her efforts to reconcile 
her forward-looking ways of living with the “de- 
mands” he felt was his unalterable “right” to 
make upon her, and the affection that she denied 
their unfortunate and for her unwanted child, 
Denis, became concentrated in the person of Elli- 
son Campbell, who, though a successful woman 
playwright, suffered in a different way from 
thwarted emotions and in turn lavished upon the 
younger Janet a somewhat unnatural devotion, 

The story that follows of the Alleyndenes 
is that of an old and wealthy family of potters 
in the industrial area of Staffordshire. As the 
portrayal of Janet’s conflicts and struggles gave 
opportunity for tracing in broad outline the his- 
tory of the suffragist movement in England, this 
story of the Staffordshire potters brings the work- 
ers into the picture and tells- something of their 
struggle for better living and working condi- 
tions. Ruth Alleyndene, the daughter of Stephen, 
breaks with the old conservative traditions — she 
sympathizes with the workers and servants, shocks 
her family by going to Oxford and insisting upon 
a career, and with the outbreak of the War takes 
leave of the old life forever when she becomes 
a volunteer nurse in France. In the face of the 
stark brutal realities of war the old values crum- 
bled and from her tragic love affair with the 
gallant young American captain Ruth emerged 
the New Woman of experience and understand- 
ing. 

It is Denis Rutherston, whose “early life was 
a chaos created by conflict, a miniature reproduc- 
tion of the world at war,” who finds Ruth dur- 
ing the post-war years working among the fam- 
ine refugees in Russia and awakens her from the 
coma into which she had sunk as a result of 


the shock of personal loss during the war. They 
return to England and marry and in that mar- 
riage is symbolized all the gains in personal 
living and adjustment in human relationships 
effected by the social and political changes that 
had been in ferment during the preceding gen- 
eration. 

Although Miss Brittain effectively justifies in 
a measure her contention that a novel should 
deal with ideas, and though she conveys a mov- 
ing, poignant sense of personal tragedy in the 
lives of her main characters, yet she fails for 
the most part to make these characters con- 
vincingly real. In spite of the Rev. Thomas 
Rutherston’s obnoxious traits and his woeful short- 
comings as a husband the reader cannot feel com- 
plete lack of sympathy for him considering that 
Janet, as she has been portrayed, seems little 
better fitted for a career than to fill the place 
of a second or third rate secretary. One is con- 
stantly irritated, too, by the “genius” of Miss 
Ellison Campbell in view of the fact that she can 
only be considered as such on the statement of 
fact by the author. Ruth Alleyndene, the hero- 
ine, also falls far short of what would be ex- 
pected of a brilliant young woman who achieves 
her comparative eminence in politics. The book 
suffers, too, from a certain awkwardness in the 
dialogue, from repetition, the speeches rather than 
conversation of the characters, and from the 
lengthy quotations with which it is cluttered and 
overloaded. For all these obvious and irritating 
faults, however, it is distinguished by deep seri- 
ousness, high idealism and that fine sensitivity 
which made Miss Brittain’s autobiography so 
memorable a book. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Gaily the Troubadour. By Arthur 
Guiterman. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
224 pp. $2.00. 

Arthur Guiterman no longer needs to be intro- 
duced as one of America’s most popular poets. 
Such few illiterates as remained before the Phelps 
and Woollcott broadcasts have long since be- 
come literate, thanks to the services of these 
celebrated disseminators of literary news, and a 
waiting public now only waits for the appearance 
of this justly popular poet’s latest contribution 
of magic versifying. His amazing gift for deft 
and facile rhyming places him almost in a class 
by himself. Whatever subject happens to be 
caught up in the shimmering web of his far- 
roaming fancy is spun out, seemingly by sheer 
magic, into the lightest and airiest of captivating 
verse. The qualities of homely wisdom, of gentle 
humour and satire, of beauty and courage of 
spirit, and of understanding tolerance for the 
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foibles and frailties of mankind — qualities too 
well known to need re-emphasizing — lift his lilt- 
ing-, singing verses above the commonplace and 
make each new collection of his a fresh and stimu- 
lating adventure for the reader. 

But Arthur Guiterman’s poetry is not poetry 
to be discussed — ^it is poetry to be read aloud. 
It is unfortunate for one member of the family 
who happens to be seated across the way reading 
Santayana from another member tvith a volume 
of the Guiterman verse — or is it? — with all due 
respect to the distinguished phllosopher-ln-prose. 
So it is with the reviewer who ardently wishes 
to quote at full length so many more of these 
Troubadour poems than space permits. 

There is, to begin with, the “Ode to the 
Amoeba” which everyone will relish, for with 
exceeding cleverness Mr. Guiterman has got us 
all in in this one — each of us, from the lowest 
to the highest, is here justly recognized; 

“His statue ought to be erected 
For you and I and William Beebe 
Are undeniably amoebae!” 

Among the several parodies “Genealogical 
Trees” is outstanding. It is the perfect antidote 
to Joyce Kilmer’s unfortunately too-oft-declalmed 
“Trees.” “Cock Robin” is a delicious bit of 
satirical rhyming neatly and accurately aimed at 
the Courts of the Land j “Ethnological” gives the 
vaunted Nordic superiority-complex a black eye; 
and the brain-trusters are held up to gentle scorn 
in the “Little Gold Dollar.” And at last we have 
a modern successor to the out-worn “Village 
Smithy” of Longfellow in “Village Service Sta- 
tion.” Perhaps it is meet that the first stanza be 
quoted for purposes of reorienting the modern 
mind: 

“Fronting the highroad, fair to see, the Service 
Station stands. 

The Service Man is frank and free, his pleasant 
grin expands, 

For blithe is he, whate’er may be the customer’s 
commands.” 

There is a large group of poems that will 
delight children — of junior and high-school age 
and some below — as well as adults. Kittens, squir- 
rels, and dogs predominate in this assortment, 
but there is also a delightful one on the hippo- 
potamus, and Rumbledum and Thunder and 
Hoosh-A-Woosh the Wind should be added to 
juvenile vocabularies along with some of the 
charmingly imaginative coinages of Milne and 
Kipling. 

The last group of poems in this collection are 
classed under the title of “Poetry and Drama,’’ 
and the eight or ten on actors and acting are 


especially fine. Mr. Guiterman has paid touch- 
ingly beautiful tribute to all actors in the little 
poem bearing the title “To All Actors.” There 
is moving simpicity and genuine emotion in these 
lak lines: 

“Gone? No, not they! In robes of richer hues. 
They’re in the wings just waiting for their cues.” 

Such a satisfying collection of verse as this 
deserves to have quoted at least one full poem, 
and we have chosen, fittingly we believe, the one 
on Eugene O’Neill — “Mourning Becomes Eugene 
O’Neill.” Let this be added to the paeans of 
praise now being sung in honor of the recent 
winner of the Nobel Prize for distinguished con- 
tribution to the Drama; 

Eugene G. O’Neill 

Moans a great, great deal, 

Eugene G. O’Neill 

Disrupts the evening meal. 

Eugene G. O’Neill, 

Tart as lemon peel, 

Sad as cold boiled veal, 

Weighing woe and weal, 

What anguish must he feel ! 

Eugene G. O’Neill, 

Slightly off his keel 
With sombre, Freudian zeal, 

Makes the blood congeal. 

The senses reel. 

Eugene G. O’Neill 

Probes with bitter steel 
Wounds that none may heal. 

Three ouches and a squeal 
For Eugene G. O’Neill! 

Pamela’s Daughters, By Robert Palfrey 
Utter and Gwendolyn Bridges Need- 
ham. The Macmillan Co. 479 pp. $3,50. 
There will doubtless be many readers of this 
unique book for whom the gallery of English 
fictive heroines offers entertainment with many 
chuckles or smiles over the conceptions of ideal 
womanhood current in English fiction for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. To the modern, 
so-called sophisticated reader, heroines that weep 
and sigh and faint; that barter for marriage with 
chastity ns the supreme dowry; whose dramatic 
business in the plot consists chiefly in eluding the 
pursuit of lecherous villains; whose goal in life 
is the conventional marriage as the stepping stone 
from lowly birth to social success, the descendants 
of Richardson’s “Pamela” must indeed appear a 
bestayed sex whether they wear stays or not. 
Other readers, however, aware that fiction with 
a tindens pattern reflects social ideals will under- 
stand that Pamela's Daughters is in substance a 
history of English morals, that in the heroines 
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of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Fanny Burney, 
Dickens, one finds in the main the social standards 
of the English people, controls that the novelist 
does not venture to set aside. The Cinderella plot 
has long- been the English formula for no-yelists. 
The bold, unchaste -woman has remained the 
horrible example that young feminine readers 
must shun, The formula of respectability has per- 
sistently involved marriage. Modesty, lowered 
eyes, coyness, the adoration of woman’s “honor” 
have been means to the one goal that would 
establish woman as ideal. To no small degree 
the same standard prevails in American fiction 
today, so much so in fact that rarely does one 
meet a “fallen” woman as a heroine. Fiction may 
amuse and entertain and divert but it must 
also, by implication at least, conform, and thus 
ennoble womanhood. The same attitude is clearly 
evident among screen heroines. The Sadie Thomp- 
sons come to their deserved doom. 

The more critical student of social life knows 
full well that this conformity to a long estab- 
lished standard, both social and fictive, is not 
necessarily ethical at all. Theoretically marriage 
spells security for woman, however true it often 
is that wives are thus nothing more than legalized 
kept women. Marriage is largely a mercenary in- 
stitution and chastity the accepted coin. Fiction 
must not forget to protect the poor working girl 
until she gets her man; after that it’s up to her. 
But when virtue and maintained honor do not 
lead to the altar and the heroine with the 
“delicate air” and copious tear ducts at last must 
accept spinsterhood the reward of virtue is con- 
temptuously bestowed by society and novelist 
alike. It is a hard dilemma that society has cre- 
ated for her daughters. 

The authors while taking most of their illus- 
trations from little known works have amassed 
with scholarly insight and in a style that should 
attract all classes of intelligent readers matter 
significant for the literary and social historian 
alike. Here is wit and its twin, wisdom. The 
chapter titles are the key to the spirit of the book. 

HISTORY 

A History of England. By C. E. Car- 
rington and J. Hampden Jackson, The 
Macmillan Company. 803 pp. $2.40. 

Here is a history written from the English 
point of view by two members of the teaching 
staff of Oxford University. It is designed to suit 
the needs of pupils in the middle forms of Eng- 
lish Public and Secondary Schools and contains 
the information essential to preparation for the 
school certificate. The international aspects are 
stressed, and social history takes precedence over 
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political phases. Necessarily there is much of 
lineage, kings. Parliaments, and Prime Ministers. 
But there is, too, a consideration of commerce and 
exploration, the revival of learning, of schools 
and colleges, and of reforms, The humanitarian 
tendencies of the last century are described against 
the background of the Industrial Revolution. 
There is a careful and ample description of the 
rise of Liberalism, 

In format the book is satisfactory, although 
it lacks to a degree the attractive features of 
American editions. There are two dozen illus- 
trative plates, and double that number of text 
illustrations. A series of charts is helpful to tlie 
student for keeping the time factor clearly in 
mind. But pictures of kings, statesmen, and im- 
portant characters in the field of education, busi- 
ness, science, and humanitarian endeavors, are 
totally absent. Following a rather general Eng- 
lish style, each chapter is preceded by a quotation 
embodying the theme. At the close of each chap- 
ter is found a selected list of dates, important 
enough to be memorized. The summaries, so 
characteristic of American textbooks, either pre- 
ceding or following each chapter, are omitted. 

The treatment Itself is complete and scholarly. 
Interspersed throughout the pages are many quo- 
tations from English literature. It is written de- 
cidedly from an English point of view. Those 
incidents which pertain to America reflect the 
English mind and position and are of particular 
value to American readers, who are so thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the American position. Particu- 
larly is this true in connection with the Revolu- 
tionary War. Although written primarily for 
students of high school grade, the book forms a 
very compact and illuminating review of events 
in English history for the general reader. 

A New American History. By W. E. 

Woodward. Farrar and Reinhart, goo 
pp. $4.00. 

In his Preface the author states that his pur- 
pose in writing this history is “to present the 
rise and development of tlie American nation 
as a continuous social process” ; history he regards 
as a "record of man in conflict with circum- 
stance.” The central theme of the book is, more 
specifically, "the development of ideas as ex- 
pressed in personalities and events,” and in the 
effort to attain his purpose he has -written the 
book in his own way. It is “unconventional in 
a certain sense. The characters and events speak 
for themselves.” It is interesting to learn that the 
book is built up out of the author’s own reading 
and note-taking for the past fifteen years. “I 
wanted to learn just what had really happened 
since our history began, the true inwardness of 
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events, the trend of ideas, the g-ro-wth of the 
American spirit, the development of our institu- 
tions.” 

Being “unconventional” it is not the kind of 
history over which the Colonial Dames, D.A.R. 
and the American Legion will jubilate for here 
is debunking on a vast scale, and few of the 
statued heroes of American, history remain on 
their pedestals at the book’s end. It is not sur- 
prising that Mr. 'Woodward hates the Puritans. 
The more one reads about them the less attractive 
they appear. Others who lose caste are John 
Adams, Sumner, Jefferson Davis, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and 
Hoover. The author’s Americanism can be ad- 
judged in his liking of Morton of Merrymount, 
Captain Kidd, Lafayette, and Andrew Jackson. 
He is fair to Lincoln, Grant, and Wilson. Jeffer- 
son retains his place rather insecurely on his 
pedestal, but Alexander Hamilton together with 
all capitalists falls from grace. It becomes clear 
early in the book that the author has an ax to 
grind, and that he would like to use the ax 
on all capitalists as the enemies of America. 
In as much as most histories do express a bias 
one should not find fault with this one for this 
reason. Mr. Woodward has the courage of his 
convictions and comes forth flatly and often in 
slangy vernacular against those that he deems are 
foes of real democracy. The Consdtutional Con- 
vention, for example, was loaded against the 
common people, the workers and agrarians, and 
the Constitution is a document by and for the 
capitalists. 

It should be said, in all fairness to the author, 
that he uncovers many disconcerting facts about 
the Founding Fathers and the conditions under 
which America was born. He does allow the 
facts to speak for themselves. The result is not 
pleasant in many Instances but there is much 
supporting evidence in other histories. It is well 
that the veil be withdrawn and to understand 
that the colonists were altogether human, that the 
problems of their day wete faced by men with 
partisan and local interests, that far from being 
a patriotic unity, they fought for individual rights 
in the spirit of sectionalism. The book is a col- 
lection of facts that all students of the meaning 
of America should know and use in studying 
current social and political problems. Written 
snappily and colloquially with delightful humor 
and biting sarcasm its unconventionality reveals 
much that a more conventional liistory conceals. 
It should be widely read as a source of informa- 
tion and entertainment. If more books of this 
kind appear in large numbers it is our guess that 
to belong to the D.A.R. and the F.F.V. will be 
a near-disgrace and that these badges of superior- 
ity will melt and vanish in the white heat of 
truth. 


From Alley Pond to Rockefeller 
Center. By Henry Collins Bro'wn, Il- 
lustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
299 PP- f 3 ' 50 - 

As one forerunner of the World’s Fair of 
1939 on the Flushing Meadows comes this third 
volume of Mr. Brown's rollicking story of New 
York better known to the motley population as 
“Manhattan,” for From A Iley Pond to Rockefel- 
ler Center is chiefly concerned with this borough 
of the great metropolis. He has not omitted 
Brooklyn, once known as the City of Churches 
and as New York’s bedchamber. The book is rich 
with flash views of old New Yorkers. The city’s 
cultural growth is rapidly sketched, its clubs, the- 
aters, magazines, art, museums, parks, holidays, 
press, etc. The author writes with nostolgla of 
Anniversary Day in Brooklyn when the Sunday 
Schools have their annual parade of more than 
two hundred thousand children, an event unique 
in the United States, if not in the world. Perhaps 
it is a modern edition of the Children’s Crusade. 
For the New Yorker the book is a delight from 
cover to cover and like Broumstone Fronts and 
Saratoga Trunks takes tlie reader back over scenes 
which can never be revived. As Founder of the 
Museum of the City of New York Mr. Brown 
knows his native city thoroughly. Arm in arm 
with Father Knickerbocker he salutes Washington 
Irving and pays him the high compliment of 
writing in a vein which associates the old early 
history of New York and Mr. Brown’s in a 
hearty comradeship. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Philosophy of Santayana. Selec- 
tions from the Complete Works. Edited 
by Irwin Edman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 587 pp. $2.50. 

It probably is not correct to say that San- 
tayana has become a vogne comparable to that 
of Bergson a generation ago ; but it is certainly 
true that a growing public is becoming interested 
In him, either as literary stylist or as thinker or 
as both. Witness the more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies of his The Last Puritan 
sold to a public which probably had little under- 
standing of technical philosophy or of Santa- 
yana’s in particular, but which nei'ertheless read 
and discussed a novel which lacks all of the usual 
appeals in a best seller. Interest In Santayana has 
become so widespread that his publishers have 
ventured to issue what their chosen editor, Irwin 
Edman, considers representative of his system of 
philosophy, if system it can be called. It may 
well be that Santayana’s present popularity lies 
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in his philosophy itself for in large measure he 
attempts what few thinkers have done — to har- 
monize two seemingly antagonistic theories, the 
naturalistic and the spiritual, the former loosely 
called materialism and the latter synonymous with 
the supernatural. To straddle both of these anti- 
thetical views of the meaning of life would seem 
to promise a mere hodgepodge of inconsistencies 
unworthy the name philosophy. Santayana’s 
philosophic stone fuses them. 

In a sense Santayana is a humanist. He finds 
man natural, but as natural potential of infinite 
refinement or idealization. This is to say, ideals 
in order to be forces that actually govern pro- 
gressively and enduringly must be rooted in man 
as he is or in nature as it is. “Spirituality, or life 
in the ideal, must be regarded as the fundamental 
and native type of all life; ... the spiritual man 
should be quite at home in a world made to be 
used.” It is only through nature and not by re- 
nouncing it, that man can reach that essence of 
life for which all nature groaneth and without 
which It is incomplete. To be natural is to be part 
of all that is — the visibly tangible, the invisibly 
mental or spiritual. Nature, in other words, is in 
its completeness spiritual. Thus Santayana achieves 
the fusion which other thinkers have sought and 
less clearly have glimpsed. 

It follows that the comprehensive fusion be- 
tween human nature and nature in general affects 
the relation between reason and passion. Here, 
also, there is no basic antagonism. Reason har- 
monizes the passions; one might say, gives them 
direction, strength and focus as in loyalty to a 
cause whose meaning is clear. 

The present volume contains selections from 
“The Sense of Beauty,” ‘'The Life of Reason,” 
“Scepticism and Animal Faith,” numerous minor 
writings and several poems. The famous essay 
on William James and the memorable criticism 
of Bergson are omitted. To cull from twenty 
and more volumes selections that do justice to 
the range and beauty of Santayana’s works must 
have been for the editor a bewildering task; but 
the result will please the reader and bring him 
face to face not only with a master but with a 
seer who perceives the oneness of life, its power 
and destiny, and exalts man as heir of all that 
is and as ever unfolding. 


TRAVEL 

Mexican Interlude. By Joseph Henry 
Jackson. Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 
232 pp. $2.50. 

Apart from its value as an appreciational ac- 
count of Mexican scenery and culture this book 
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should appeal to all motorists who are planning 
to visit Mexico City wa the new Pan-American 
Highway from Laredo, Texas, to Mexico (as the 
capital is called) and beyond. When the author 
took the trip little more than a year ago the 
highway had not been completed. The most 
exciting incident that he records occurred on the 
mountain road a short distance beyond Chapul- 
huacan where a slide ate out the road and caused 
a twenty-four hour’s delay for many motorists, 
most of whom spent the night in their cars where 
gangs of workmen engaged in hazardous repairs. 
Anyone who has driven along mountain roads 
close to yawning chasms can understand the re- 
actions of the author and his wife as they bumped 
over the still incompletely repaired road only 
seven feet wide, the right-hand wheels only a 
few inches from the chasm’s rim. Today the 
highway is finished and reports say that along its 
entire length it offers the driver the j oy of smooth 
travel. Mexican Interlude contains much valuable 
information for the motorist who intends to fol- 
lows this thousand-mile trail. 

Written informally with touches of quiet 
humor and deftly drawn sketches of towns, peo- 
ple, markets, cathedrals, and historical shrines 
the book avoids the ornate rhetoric of Terry’s 
Guide and the more intense discussions of 
Tempest Over Mexico by Rosa E. King. It is 
a book for the tourist rather than the student. 
But in its pages one finds important references 
to a new Mexico-in-the-making. North of Mon- 
terey (by some called the Chicago of Mexico) 
American influence is strongly evident in the 
cafes, for example; south of this active city, the 
third largest in Mexico, countiy and people are 
more distinctly what the tourist expects to find 
as Mexican. But in Mexico City the modern 
note is raucous enough. Here the timid motorist 
will need to be alert among the furious local 
cab and bus drivers and learn that when a traffic 
police faces him with outstretched arms this 
means “Go.” Traffic rules in the city favor the 
survival of the most alert. One learns not a little 
about Riviera, about the patience of Mexican 
fathers, Mexican hospitality, the technic of trad- 
ing and so on. It is a delightfully simple tale 
of what is likely to happen to two amateur 
travelers visiting a strange land the first time in 
this day of well guided adventuring. All the more 
reason for reading it; one feels at home and 
resolves to take the book along, possibly together 
with Terry's Guide, and gaily sealed documents 
that open doors into such retreats as Don 
Antenor’s, for example. 

London, By Sidney Dark. Illustrated by 
Joseph Pennell. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 176 pp. $1.39. 
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Paris. By Sidney Dark. Illustrated by 
Henry Rushbury. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 139 pp. $1.39. 

Perhaps the first thing- that should be said 
about these books on London and Paris is that 
they do not belong in the multitudinous category 
of books about places called, with appropriate 
drabness, guide or reference books. Rather they 
deserve a place in that small select company of 
travel books which bear the individual imprint 
of an artistic personality. There is, further, the 
happy collaboration in these two books between 
such a personality and two distinguished artists, 
the book on London having been beautifully 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell, and that on Paris 
by Henry Rushbury. 

In his introduction to the book on London 
Mr. Dark calls attention to the fact that among 
the libraries of London books this is the one 
London book illustrated by Mr. Pennell, and cites 
that as its reason and justification, which, consid- 
ering his own excellent text, is straining modesty 
somewhat, but it does add distinction and value 
to the book. For every Illustration is an exquisite 
delight to the eye. Here in the soft tones, the 
half-lights, the dark masses, the delicate traceries 
and the subtle gradations of light the master- 
etcher has evoked atmospheric scenes that make a 
deep appeal to the imagination. In some instances 
Mr. Dark suggests that he has given the scene 
pictured a greater attractiveness than it actually 
possesses, but this one would expect in every in- 
stance, for it is the property of the great artist to 
see and to convey what is lost to the ordinary eye. 
Certainly one would say such illustrations as these 
were peculiarly appropriate to the city that the 
foreigner most often thinks of as dimmed by fog 
and veiled in mist. 

In writing the text Mr, Dark has followed 
the plan of going to one after the other of the 
scenes drawn by Mr. Pennell and reconstructing 
the life of the historic past, of evoking in vivid 
and often exciting prose the “very noble army of 
ghosts” that now inhabit these scenes and places. 
Under the spell of his skillful evocation the 
“social kickers” of today retreat from Hyde Park 
and Pepys rides through again in his coach and 
famous duels are fought there; Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, Parnell, and Lord Salisbury look up to 
Big Ben to note the time of day on their hur- 
ried, and doubtless harassed, way to the House of 
Commons; Sarah Bernhardt lives again and ex- 
ercises her divine magic on the boards of the 
old Gaiety Theatre in the Strand; and in the 
Temple dull lawyers and their duller briefs 
are put out of mind while “the Templars and 
honest old Johnson and Goldsmith and gentle 


Charles Lamb and little Ruth Pinch” are re- 
called. Mr. Dark recalls, too, the memorable 
occasion one evening in Fleet Street when he 
saw Mr. Chesterton reading the proof of his 
Daily News article under a lamp-post and 
“chortling with glee at his own jokes.” The 
Crystal Palace is gone now— one can imagine 
how Mr. Dark received the news of its destruction 
■ — ^but it survives in these pages in Mr. Pennell’s 
superb drawing and in the acid comments of the 
commentator — “Prince Albert is immortalized by 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham!” And one can’t 
resist quoting this: “A house that is all windows 
is more fearsome than, a house with none. Without 
light there can be no life, but -without shadows 
there can be no dreams.” 

The companion volume on Paris is equally 
fascinating in its wholly delightful excursions into 
the immensely varied life of that amazing city, 
and in the resurrection of ghosts that will for- 
ever haunt those who in each new generation 
find life a stimulating adventure — ghost? that 
for imaginative, adventuring spirits like Sidney 
Dark still roam the beautiful Tuilcries gardens, 
the Luxemborg gardens, the Paris qmrtiers, the 
streets leading to Montmarte, the Quais, and 
the Champs-Elysees. 

Many historical events and personages, so 
many of the latter ill-starred and tragic, are 
recalled in these pages, but there are the famous 
romantic figures, too, in whom centers a time-' 
less interest. The “most famous and the saddest 
of the stories of Notre-Dame” which “has nothing 
to do with kings or queens or emperors” — ^that of 
Peter Abelard and Heloise— is briefly sketched. 
But even in so oft-repeated a tale as this the 
reader is likely to come upon something new, 
upon some fresh slant. “Who of the lovers (who 
visit their grave) remember that Abdlard re- 
mained a philosopher, that he was one of the 
teachers who first gave Paris its fame as a place 
of learning, and that the school that he opened 
at Mont St. Genevieve is said to have been the 
beginning of the Latin Quarter and its scholastic 
traditions?” 

Whether one sets out to enjoy his ramblings 
and strollings through the streets of the two 
most interesting cities in the world from a fireside 
chair or by way of a trans-Atlantic liner, he can 
make no happier choice of a companion for the 
instructions of that trip than Sidney Dark, Here 
is no heavy-handed guide-book to burden the 
traveler, mentally and physically. The facts have 
been most abundantly recorded but with a deft 
and light touch and with that necessary dash of 
humour and ever-present discernment that makes 
sight-seeing an adventure of the spirit rather 
than, as it most often is, alas, a foot-aching 
expedition. 
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News from Tartary. By Peter Fleming. 
Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 381 
pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Fleming tells us in his Foreword that 
the title of his book conveys the essential mean- 
ing of his narrative. Together with Miss Kini 
Mailkrt, a Swiss girl, he traveled about 3500 
miles for seven months in an area about the size 
of France comprehending what is geographically 
known as Chinese Turkestan, politically as Soviet 
Central Asia, and historically as^ie region 
whence came the Tartars; hence the author’s use 
of Tartary. Without any pretense of being scien- 
tific, and without any organized preparations such 
as professional and technical explorers would 
insist upon, these two young people engaged in 
what Mr. Fleming calls an “escapade”. He in- 
sists that they brought back not knowledge about 
this long isolated region but news about the land 
and the people. He minimizes the hazards of such 
an exploit by stating that neither he nor his com- 
panion was at any time during the journey ill, 
in immediate danger, or seriously short of food. 
In substance, they had “an easy time of it.” The 
journey was accompished by means of train, bus, 
and caravan. 

As readers of Brazilian Adventure know the 
author is modest and prefers understatement to 
heroics. Traveling through some of the most 
desolate country in Central Asia, climbing moun- 
tains fifteen thousand feet high, and enduring the 
heat of burning deserts and keeping a watchful 


eye on people long suspicious of strangers and 
politically tense because of economic despair 
would seem to offer adventure and real danger. 
The “easy time” of these two writer-travelers 
(Miss Maillart represented a Paris paper) con- 
sisted of arrests, dirty quarters (except on the 
desert), unpleasant companions at times, bitterly 
cold winds, getting lost, losing camels, tiresome 
riding on donkeys, etc., etc. But there were many 
opportunities for photography and the book shows 
many interesting and valuable pictures taken 
mostly by the author with his Lelca. Aside from 
vivid, racy descriptions the book contains com- 
ments on the status of Communism in this land 
of tribal conflicts, it being Mr. Fleming’s 
opinion that the Soviet offers peace and plenty 
where economic injustice and prolonged want 
have created utter misery. 

News from Tartary is kaleidoscopic with 
scenes of military activities, yamens, sports, tribes 
and cities, rivers and mountain passes and endless 
plains, wranglings over passports, hot and dusty 
roads, dances, flies, laughing crowds and ofiicious 
commandants. It is all told simply without any 
attempt to dress up the discomforts and dangers. 
It is a book that thousands will enjoy and from 
it learn about a land still unknown. Mr. Fleming 
writes with easy charm and succeeds in doing 
on paper what the screen achieves even less effec- 
tively, for it can not transmit the impressions, 
quiet humor, and literary artistry that are among 
the many attractions of this most unique 
travelogue. 


Exceft a living man there is nothing more wonderful than a hook! 
A message to us from the dead — from human souls we never saw, 
who lived, ferhap, thousands of miles away, and yet there in 
those little sheets of fapr, spak to us, arouse us, terrify us, teach 
us, comfort us, opn thek hearts to us as brothers. — Charles 
Kingsley 



REVIEW OF CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 

Aiken, Wilford M. “Our Thirty Unshackled 
Schools.” Claaring House. ijiyS-Sj. October, 
1936. 

Thirty schools scattered throughout the United 
States are allowed to be free from the convention- 
al program of college preparation, and may re- 
organize their work, modify the content of the 
traditional subjects, and introduce new types of 
student experience. The experiment is to last 
seven years. Already notable changes are seen 
in administration which is becoming mote demo- 
cratic and fz'iendlierj in curricular offerings, 
greater integration coupled with greater emphasis 
upon contemporary civilizations, and less empha- 
sis upon doubtful traditional subjects; and greater 
student activity. 

Bell, Havrah and Proctor, W. M. “High- 
School Populations Then and Now — ^A Six- 
teen-Year Span.” The School Review. 
44!689-693. November, 1936. 

Facts are given based on intelligence tests. 
The spread of intelligence is wider, and cur- 
ricular ofietings should be enriched. There should 
be improved guidance service. 

Beurv, Charles E. “The Mission of the Modern 
University.” The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion. 7:469-474. December, 1936. 

“To transmit the written and spoken word, 
to teach men and women an understanding of 
the ancient and the contemporary cultures, to 
inspire potential citizens for unselfish service to 
society — these are our privileges. To bring out 
of the unknown new truths and values which 
will carry a little further the known — this is our 
duty.” 

Bisch, Louis E. “Wanted: More Neurotics.” 
American Mercury. 39:463-468. December, 
1936. 

Here neurotics arc called the “salt of the 
earth” from whom all great things have come. 
“This world of ours does not need more normals. 
What it sorely needs is more neurotics.” 

Bizzell, William Bennett. “Liberalism in 
Higher Education.” School and Society. 
44:663-670. November 21, 1936. 
“Institutions of higher learning have been 
the centers of liberalism through the ages.'’ 

“Our Bill of Rights remains the greatest 


charter of liberalism in existence.” 

Our schools “cannot compromise with the 
theory of the totalitarian state.” Democracy is at 
intellectual warfare with a theory of government 
that regiments. We must train citizens in a sense 
of social resonpsibillty and “love of truth for 
truth’s sake.” “The college professor must not 
confuse propaganda with learning or political 
partisanship with eternal principle.” 

Boyd, Jean Ricochet. “What Is a Teacher 
Worthi” The Forum. 96:243-250. December, 
1936. 

A rather gloomy, but stimulating, article. The 
author concludes that educational opportunity 
should be given to those who want it and can 
take it. Children learn only when they want to, 
and they do not want to learn gg per cent of 
the curriculum. 

Davidson, Percy E, and Anderson, H. Dewey. 
“Conflicting Interests in Teachers* Associa- 
tions.” School and Society. 44:721-726. De- 
cember 5, 1936, 

This troublesome and increasingly acute prob- 
lem is discussed clearly and intelligently. The 
danger of division and the possibilities of com- 
mon action are set forth with acumen and skill. 

Einstein, Albert, “Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education.” (Translated from the German by 
Lina Arronet) School and Society. 
44:589-592. November 7, 1936. 

“The aim must be the training of inde- 
pendently acting and thinking individuals, who, 
however, see in the service of the community their 
highest life problem,” Fear is an undesirable 
motive for study. Ambition is another strong 
motive, without which human cooperation would 
be impossible. But success in the ordinary sense 
should not be held up to pupils as a goal. The 
value of a man is in his service not in what he 
receives. The highest motive Is pleasure in work 
' and its results and in the feeling that it has value 
to the community. The school’s aim ought to be 
directed to making a harmonious personality, not 
a mere specialist. 

Geyer, Denton L. “The Results of Activity 
Instruction; An Interpretation of Published 
Findings.” Journal of Educational Research, 
30:188-195. November, 1936. 

An account of the principal experiments 
which have been carried on in connection with 
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the “activity instruction.” Here is an evaluation, 
and important questions are raised for considera- 
tion. 

Hatch, Roy W. “Teaching Controversial Issues 
in the Classroom.” Education. 57:140-144. 
November, 1936. 

The question is one not so much of <i»hat to 
teach, as how to teach. Discussion should be 
allowed and encouraged, in fact it ia the heart 
of good teaching. “The gravest charge to be laid 
at the door of propaganda (“pet theories”) is 
that it is poor teaching.” “The teacher has a 
right to his own point of view and to the ex- 
pression of it. It should come, however, at the 
close of the work or unit under discussion, and 
never at the beginning, and the students of the 
class will come to respect his judgment in the 
direct proportion that he, in the handling of class 
discussion has respected theirs.” 

Herzberg, Max J. “Radio and the Schools.” 
Education. 57:214-117. December, 1936. 
Radio programs are not immoral, although 
they may be in bad taste. Defects of the radio 
programs as conducted at present are: too many 
commercial announcements-, the low type of 
children’s programs ; and they interrupt our daily 
lives too much. They have positive values in the 
entertainment field, and in producing quick trans- 
mission of news. Schools may use the radio to 
study current events, Educational programs show 
promise. There are probably many uneartlted 
values still to be discovered. 

Keller, A. G. “Educational ‘Planning.’ ” School 
and Society. 44:657-663. November 21, 1936. 
Honors courses, deans’ lists, reading terms, 
tutorial systems — all amount to a relaxation of 
discipline. 

Competent tutors in colleges cannot be ob- 
tained simply because they do not exist, “This 
educational mirage of individual freedom under 
expert suggestion, besides being upside-down, is 
due merely to emanations out of aridity.” “The 
collegian is not going to be a specialist. This is 
the main reason why undergraduate specialization 
is not suited to the kind of person the under- 
graduate is.” 

“Infant research” by immature students is 
deplored. 

McAndrew, William, “Nisi Creseo,” Journal 
of AditU Education. 8:460-461. October, 
1936. 

An inspiring message to activity and learning 
by older people. Concretely, the “oldster” is 
shown his possibilities in learning. With tlie 
accumulated experiences of years the moral is to 
begin study now for “the best time to do anything 
that ought to be done now is this minute.” 
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Russell, William F. “Democratic Principles in 
School Administration.” Teachers College 
Record, 38:105-118. November, 1936. 

France and the United States illustrate con- 
trasts in educational administration. “In France, 
school administration is really a government of 
laws, not a government of men. . . . Every person 
has permanent tenure, except the Minister of 
Education himself. Pay, hours, duties, rights, pro- 
motion are all fixed in written law.” “In the 
United States, in contrast, school administration is 
a government of men, not a government of 
laws.” Here there is not the precision and fixity 
found in France. It is the belief of this Dean that 
the teachers of America should not ally them- 
selves with the American Federation of Labor, 
but that sympathetic to labor and its problems, 
should maintain their own autonomy as a profes- 
sional class rather than as a worker class. “Schools 
and colleges in the United States are not operated 
for the workers, teachers, and professors any 
more than are the hospitals for the nurses and the 
doctors. They are not even operated for the 
patients. They are operated for the benefit of all 
the feople, for the country as a whole, for the 
welfare and well-being of our society; and our 
■peofle, our country, our society can now make 
their will felt through Boards of Education and 
Boards of Trustees, selected to represent the 
people. These Boards determine policy, and en- 
trust for a time to be determined by them, full 
authority in a competent executive, who, unless 
he is a fool, cooperates with his colleagues and 
subordinates. That is democratic administration.” 

Smith, George Baxter. “Intelligence and the 
Extra-Curriculum Activities Selected in High 
School and College.” The School Review. 
44:681-688. November, 1936. 

Dramatics and publications draw men and 
women disproportionately from students of higher 
ability in the high school. Athletics and music 
have more men than their share from the lower 
groups, while social activities draw more women 
from the lower groups. Religion ranks high 
among women, law among men. Similar conclu- 
sions are drawn for the university student. 

Tawney, R, H. “Education and the Economic 
Order.” Progressive Education. 13:629-533. 
November, 1936. 

"Education ... is not to impart information, 
however indispensable, or to confer accomplish- 
ments, however attaxaetive. It is to enable chil- 
dren when they are children, to be healthy and 
if possible happy children, in order that when they 
reach maturity they may determine their attitude 
to the world for themselves, and if possible make 
for themselves something better than the rions 
which my generation has left them.” “The only 
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tolerable principle for a civilized community ia a 
complete educational equality.” 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Adamic, Louis. “Aliens and Alien-Baiters.” 
Harfers Magazitie. 173:561-574- November, 
1936. 

“In the past £ve years immigration has been 
exceeded by aliens’ departures from America al- 
most two-to-one.” 

This is a plea for a re-study of the whole 
immigration question sympathetically. “Get the 
Melting Pot really going” with those aliens now 
in America. 

Chase, Stuart. “Elegy for the Elite.” Tfte Na- 
tion. 143:598-600. November 21, 1936. 

Big business has been on the defensive now for 
five years, and the election blackens the other 
eye.” 

“The old gods are tumbling, the horse and 
buggy headed for the tomb.” 

“An elite whose only function is sabotage 
can hardly be guaranteed a long and happy life.” 

Clapper, Raymond. “What’s Ahead In Wash- 
ington.” Revig/tu of RevimiS, 94:26-2911. De- 
cember, 1936. 

It is important to keep in mind the spirit of 
the Progressive movement of twenty-five years 
ago in evaluating and predicting the measures in 
the making. “The New Deal is not new. It is 
a revival.” After stating some probabilities Mr. 
Clapper writes; “President Roosevelt is not one 
to freeze himself to fixed programs, Definite 
enough in his aims, he improvises in his methods. 
All that remains to be said is that the quarterback 
has the ball. He is out on the field. The spectators 
are waiting.” 

Eiselen, Malcolm R. “Preserve, Protect and 
Defend—.” North American Review. 
242:334-349. Winter, r 93 6-3 7. 

An account of presidential inaugural ad- 
dresses, including particularly those of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Hayes, Taft, 
Wilson, Coolidge, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


soliciting support for its program by reiteration 
to the public, and particularly to youth, of the 
misfortunes to which they are pictured as being 
subject. We are being made a people sorrowing 
in self-pity for ourselves ... it is the effect of 
the New Deal on the imagination and aspiration 
of youth that I most dread. ... It encourages 
weakness and penalizes strength, ... It punishes 
accomplishment and persecutes individuals and 
industrial enterprises alike simply on the basis 
of the magnitude of their achievement without 
regard to the social value of the imaginative and 
creative talent which brought them into being.” 

Huxley, Aldous. “Notes on Propaganda.” 

Harpers Magaseine. 174:32-41. December, 

1936. 

Propaganda is much at the mercy of circum- 
stances. It is effective only upon those partly con- 
vinced of its truth. In democratic states there is 
competing propaganda. Too, an excess of positive 
propaganda provokes boredom. 

Lippmann, Walter. “The Government of Poster- 
ity.” The Atlantic Monthly, 158:543-554. 

November, 1936 

“Modern political thought has to reason from 
anticipation and not from precedent ... it is 
founded upon our rent, not upon received 
opinion.” For this reason, because the specu- 
lative future has no moral authority, “the coercive 
state of the future is likely to be more arbitrary 
than the absolute states of the past. It is in the 
literal meaning of the word more autocratic.” 
But, “Because of the limitations of our under- 
standing and of our power, the dynamics of 
human capacity follow the rule that the more 
complex the interests which have to be regulated, 
the simpler must be the method of regulation." 
This view is opposed to the current one that the 
more complex society becomes the more complex 
the political policy must be. “The predominant 
teachings of this age are that there are no limits 
to man’s capacity to govern others and that, 
therefore, no limitations ought to be imposed 
upon government.” But liberal philosophy is not 
dead, but merely suffering a heresy and a re- 
lapse, will be re-discovered. 


Hopkins, Ernest M. “Thoughts Current.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 158:385-391, October, 
1936. 

The article, written upon the return of the 
President of Dartmouth College from Europe, 
takes the position that the New Deal encourages 
dependency, and that national character is deteri- 
orating as a result. The effect upon college youth 
is particularly deplored. “I resent the extent to 
which the New Deal has felt obliged to go in 


McLaughlin, Andrew C, “Lincoln, the Con- 
stitution and Democracy.” The International 
Journal of Ethics. October, 1936. 

A description of Lincoln’s philosophy as it 
applies to the present day. He had faith in the 
common man and his purposes: “The essence 
of the spirit of democracy rests on the belief in 
men’s natural ability to work out their own 
salvation-, it tests on the belief in the normal 
tendency of folks to seek good and not evil.” 
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Miller, William Burke. “Flying- the Pacific.” 
The National Geogra-phic Magazine. 
70:665-708. December, 1936. 

An interesting description of the flight, sup- 
plemented by an unusually excellent collection 
of photographs of scenes by the way. Good read- 
ing for bedtime. 

Morrison, Theodore. “Peace on Earth.” The 
Atlantic Monthly. 158:67 6- 685. December, 
1936. 

“The mass of men still believe that there are 
things worthy dying for.” “The struggle for 
peace is a struggle for a more equitable society, 
the condition alone in which peace can become 
possible.” 

Pacifists are “humanitarians and reformers.” 
To the Ten Commandments he is prone to add 
an eleventh very human one “Thou shalt not 
suffer,” But there are some conditions worse than 
war itself. 

“For my part, I doubt the wisdom of taking 
pledges or of trying to determine a fixed course 
of conduct in advance of unpredictable circum- 
stances.” 

Root, Elihu, Jr. “Getting Along with Superi- 
ors.” Occufations, 15:101-106. November, 
1936. 

The junior should give moral support in the 
senior’s difficulties. “General grouching,” being 
“again the government,” is fatal. Doing the 
day’s work well without bluster or “front” is 
a good way to promotion. 

Shaw, Albert. “Harvard.” Review of Reviews. 
94:54.-58. November, 1936. 

“The impression that Harvard makes as it 
enters upon its fourth century Is one of amazing 
competence, freshness, and vitality.” 

This Is an interpretative description of the 
Tercentenary exercises. 

Shipman, Samuel S, “Russia’s New Constitu- 
tion.” Current History. 45:87-90. December, 
1936. 

The principle, “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his work,” is set 


forth. Judges for the people’s court are to be 
selected by direct, secret election. Freedom of 
speech, of the press and assembly are guaranteed. 
The new constitution guarantees the right of 
suffrage to every citizen who is eighteen or over, 
excluding only the criminal and mentally defi- 
cient. 

Tacore, RosindranAth. “Four Chapters.” Asia. 
36:765-769, December, 1936. 

The first of four installments of a novelette 
which is scheduled to appear. It is a story of the 
problem of India’s youth. 

Tugwell, Rexford. “The Future of National 
Planning.” The New Republic. 89:162-164. 
December 9, 1936. 

America is essentially democratic. “If democ- 
racy is to succeed it must reduce risks and bring 
each citizen greater faith in the future. It is on 
this ground that competition with dictatorship 
will be carried out.” 

If business men cooperate all will be well. But 
there is fear of a new depression, Planning is 
needed in industry to prevent future trouble. 
“Management is seeking nothing apparently, ex- 
cept the enlargement of profits; and labor nothing 
but an increasing share in them.” 

The recent election was a mandate for eco- 
nomic planning. 

Tunis, John R. “France at the Crossroads.” 
Scribner’s Magazine, 1 00 ■.26-19. November, 
i93«- 

Two conflicting philosophies of life are 
clashing in Europe — and just now in the balance 
is Spain. France is unlikely to turn Communist, 
because the French, being small owners, are in- 
dividualists, Fascism is possible, but not inevitable. 
Most of the people favor democracy. 

Varney, Harold Lord. “The Civil Liberties 
Union.” The American Mercury, 39:385-399. 
December, 1936. 

The Union is the one organization doing 
most to advance the so-called Class War in 
America. The article is a description of the move- 
ment and of Roger N. Baldwin, its leader. 



DISCUSSION 


PRINCIPLES BASIC TO A SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 

Isaac Doughton 


I 

Public-school teachers and adminis- 
trators must face a stark and stubborn 
fact: the American people have lost 
faith in their schools. The progress of 
total expenditures for public schools 
over half a century tells an interesting 
story. If we take the expenditures for 
1880 as a base (call it i), the ratios 
for the succeeding decade years run as 
follows: 


1880 

% 78,094,687 — 

I.O 

1890 

140,506,715 — 

1.8 

I9QO 

214,964,618 — 

2.8 

1910 

426,250,434 — 

5-5 

1920 

1,036,151,209 — 

13-3 

1930 

2,316,790,384 — 

29.7 


In 1900 there began what appeared to 
be a perfect geometric progression. 
What a glorious opportunity was open- 
ing before the public schools with the 
prospect by 194.O of more than four- 
and-a-half billions for elementary and 
secondary schools! 

“The total-expenditure figure for 
public elementary and secondary 
schools for 1934 as reported to this 
office by all the states is $1,711,- 
843,378.” So reads a letter from Mr. 
Emery Foster, Chief, Division of 
Statistics, of the Office of Education. 
On the 1880 base this gives a ratio of 
31.9, or a drop of more than 26% 
from the peak of 1930. What has 
caused the slump ? The easy answer is 
“the depression.” But when we view 


the vast recent expenditures for auto- 
mobiles and electric refrigerators, for 
football and baseball, for prizefights 
and horseracing, for tobacco and 
liquor, for armies and navies, for pub- 
lic relief and public graft, for organ- 
ized crime and prison operation and 
maintenance, and for countless other 
activities of our huge social machine, 
we are forced to the conclusion that 
the American people can find money 
for whatever they really want. In the 
end they want what they really value 
or regard as indispensable. In the light 
of our scandalous squandering of our 
resources in luioiry and graft and wan- 
ton waste, it is silly to say that we can- 
not afford even vaster expenditures 
than the peak of 1930 for good and 
efficient schools. 

The teaching profession should 
ponder seriously the fact that the men 
and women who today are loudly con- 
demning what they call the excessive 
costs of schools were only yesterday 
attending these same schools and were 
recipients of their supposed benefits. 
Why are they not now ardent sup- 
porters and defenders of the schools? 
Why are they so insistent that the 
school programs be pruned to the bar- 
est “essentials” so as to reduce school 
budgets? Why do they so much prefer 
“balanced budgets” to “balanced 
children”? Why are they not rather 
ready to sacrifice everything else so as 
to maintain the cultural breadth and 
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efficiency of these schools for their 
children? The plain fact is that the 
adults of today have come to question 
seriously the value of what the schools 
gave them. 

In recent years of financial stress 
and strain the American public has 
tended to be ultra-conservative in its 
attitude toward education and the 
schools. It has been particularly un- 
easy over the insistent agitation among 
educators themselves about needed 
improvements in school courses and 
methods. For the public would gladly 
spend its dollar for what it thinks to 
be the “tried and true” in educational 
theory and practice, rather than for 
what appears to be merely tentative 
and experimental. 

But this attitude rests upon two 
faulty premises. First, the public for- 
gets that the “tried and true” must 
always be dated. What was satisfac- 
tory yesterday may be outmoded today 
and probably will be antiquated to- 
morrow. We are quite ready to recog- 
nize this in the realm of material 
things, for we are constantly “trading 
in” our cars and our radios for the 
newer models. But in education, as in 
religion and to a large extent in gov- 
ernment, we view change with some 
sort of dread, and persist in using the 
old models long after they have lost 
their efficiency. 

Second, the public forgets that ef- 
fective teaching is a technical activity 
and is properly the function of a tech- 
nically prepared group. The mere fact 
that each American has been to school 
for a short or long period seems to 
satisfy him that he knows all that 
needs to be known about schooling. 
And have not we teachers, in our re- 
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sistance to the advance in technical 
qualifications, encouraged this faulty 
public attitude? Is it not time when 
as a teaching group we should our- 
selves insist that a fully qualified 
teacher is one who has supplemented 
a highly essential type of personality 
with an extensive technical course in 
educational theory and practice? 

Lurking in the background of 
American popular thought about edu- 
cation, too, is a strong suspicion that 
educators do not know what they are 
about. Business and professional men 
have seen the transformation of mod- 
ern civilization through the develop- 
ment and application of principles of 
science and efficiency. Central in this 
transformation has been the elimina- 
tion or utilization of waste. But to the 
layman no social activity is more waste- 
ful than education. The vast extent of 
“forgotten learnings”} the seeming 
social uselessness of much that cannot 
be forgotten; and the youth, brevity 
of tenure, and rapid turnover so com- 
mon in teaching — all have led to seri- 
ous doubt as to the wisdom of vast 
recent expenditures for public educa- 
tion. 

In view of this public temper, where 
is the wisdom of demanding “more 
money for the schools”? Instead of 
scolding the public for its niggardli- 
ness, should we not as a profession un- 
dergo a rigorous self-examination? In 
spite of the current orgy of waste and 
the penalizing of thrift and economy 
and efficiency, should we not seek to 
eliminate every form of wasted effort 
from our educational procedures, so 
as to guarantee the fullest possible re- 
turn, not alone to the burdened tax- 
payer for his dollar, but also to the 
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child for his confiscated hours? Are rather broad definition of science 


we not challenged as teachers now as 
never before to work out a science of 
education? “More money for the 
schools” will come when the public 
has been given convincing evidence 
that we are already giving most for 
the money now spent. 

Do we not already have a science of 
education? Truly not. The true scien- 
tists in fields like physics and chem- 
istry, and practical scientists in fields 
like medicine and engineering, smile 
Indulgently at the pretensions of psy- 
chologists and pedagogs to be scienti- 
fic. Let us not delude ourselves by be- 
lieving that a mere technical jargon 
is sufficient to make education a 
science. In the past decade or two, par- 
ticularly under the Influence of the 
statistical and measurement move- 
ments, “pedaguese” has become ex- 
ceedingly grandiose and technical. 
“Medians,” “deviations,” “probable 
errors,” “coefficients,” “prognoses,” 
“diagnoses,” and the like have come to 
bewilder us. Faculty meetings and 
teacher institutes have appeared to be 
conferences of engineers. Indeed, “ed- 
ucational engineering” has seemed to 
many the best label for the educator’s 
calling. But a technical jargon, while 
highly serviceable in the development 
of a science of education, Is far from 
being sufficient. 

11 

Can we ever have a science of edu- 
cation? This is a matter of disagree- 
ment even among educators, and must 
remain so unless we can agree upon 
our definitions of terms. It Is not my 
province or intention at this time to 
argue that question, I am disposed to 
accept and I commend to you the 


which Barry gives in The Scientific 
Habit of Thought. It is as follows, 
“Any concern or occupation which is 
sufficiently important, purposive, prac- 
tical, explicit, and rational, and which 
is based on knowledge or its pragmatic 
equivalent, is science,” . . . “It thus 
clearly implies,” continues Barry, “not 
so much subject matter as an attitude 
of mind.” This leaves the door very 
wide open, it Is true, but it is probably 
impossible in these days to make a 
definition that is satisfactory in terms 
that are less broad. In this sense we 
can have and should have a science of 
education. 

With the door thus wide open, let 
me propose dogmatically my own 
definition; The science of education is 
the systematic study by careful obser- 
vation and deliberate experimentation 
of the natural process of learning, in 
order that voe may purposefully direct 
this process by an intelligent manipu- 
lation of the environment so as to de- 
termine the optimum of personally 
and socially desirable development in 
human beings iioith the mininmm ex- 
penditure of time, energy, and mor- 
terials. I shall attempt no defense of 
that definition now, but ask that it be 
accepted for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion. Let us seek to find some basic 
principles for such a science of educa- 
tion. The three that I shall find it pos- 
sible to discuss may be regarded as nec- 
essary but not in themselves sufficient 
for a sound science of education. 

I. All education is natural educa- 
tion. We can best approach this prin- 
ciple by considering an analogous prin- 
ciple in the field of general science. It 
is commonly recognized that all 
science is natural science, that is, it Is a 
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systematic study of the energies and 
processes of natural activity to the end 
that we may more effectively and more 
extensively control, or predict where 
we cannot control, this activity. 

We should bear in mind here that 
maUs supposed control of nature is 
largely a rhetorical fiction. Sir Rich- 
ard Gregory, the En'glish scientific 
writer, in Discoverjy the Sfirii md 
Service of Science^ uses this picturesque 
language: “Nature is a Katherine to be 
tamed by the Petruchio of Science, 
rather than a Juliet to be worshipped 
by a love-sick Romeo.’’ But when we 
stop to examine man’s control of na- 
ture we are forced to recognize that 
there is nothing unnatural about scien- 
tific activity except this: the peculiar 
set-up of conditions which the scientist 
effects is a set-up which can occur in 
raw nature only by the rarest accident. 
But, given this set-up, whether in raw 
nature or in science, the resulting ac- 
tivity is perfectly natural. 

Consider, for example, electricity 
which man has learned to turn to a 
myriad beneficent uses. The energy in 
the wires is precisely the same in kind 
as that of the wireless lightning bolt 
which strikes terror to the heart. But 
the conditions under which each is 
functioning make the one under pei*- 
fect control and the other wholly un- 
controllable and even unpredictable. 
Again, the burning log in a dried-up 
forest is a reason for consternation and 
alarm, while a burning log in a well- 
built fireplace inspires peace and con- 
tentment. But fundamentally the 
chemical and physical activity in both 
logs is precisely the same. The forest 
fire may easily get out of control j the 
fireplace fire is always under control. 
We might multiply illustrations with- 


out end to emphasize our fundamental 
thesis, that the essence of science is 
such an understanding of natural ac- 
tivity that we are able to control a wide 
range of this activity, and we are able 
to predict another wide range of nat- 
ural activity which we cannot control. 

This leads to an easily accepted defi- 
nition of efficiency in the field of 
science. It is that particular selection 
and arrangement and direction of 
agencies or factors which in their com- 
bined action accomplish a desirable 
and desired result with the least nec- 
essary expenditure of effort, that is, 
of time, energy, and materials. The 
test of efficiency in science is a two-way 
test: we seek, first, to accomplish re- 
sults which we very much desire ; and 
we seek, second, to prevent results 
which we do not desire. A fact of 
prime importance here is this: once we 
have set in operation any chain of nat- 
ural activity, we are responsible for 
all the results that follow, whether we 
have sought and like them or not. 

Now the application to education is 
simple. The learning process is funda- 
mentally and always a natural pro- 
cess. The child learns to avoid hot ra- 
diators in the home bv his own actual 
experience in essentially the same way 
as he later learns to memorize a poem, 
reasons through a problem in geom- 
etry, or studies the possible political 
repercussions of Mussolini’s quarrel 
with the League. Teaching becomes 
thus merely the determination of that 
environment and stimulation to activ- 
ity within it as shall bring about a cer- 
tain type of development. The teacher 
as a scientist, then, must study the nat- 
ural process of learning in order that 
he may control, or predict where he 
cannot control, this activity, to the end 
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[that the resulting development of the 
child shall, as far as possible, be what 
we recognize as personally and socially 
desirable. 

Three important corollaries grow 
out of this fundamental principle. 
First, formal education is a sa-peroaX.- 
ural process. It is very unfortunate 
that we have come to think of the su- 
pernatural as a realm of activity above 
but usually contrary to the natural. 
There can be no supernatural activity 
in this sense. Let us think rather of 
the supernatural as superior to but 
continuous with the natural. In other 
words we may say that the sufer- 
natural is only the natural plus direc- 
tion by intelligence. Formal education, 
therefore, with which teachers are par- 
ticularly concerned, is only informal 
or natural education plus intelligent 
guidance or direction. 

A second corollary Is this: natural 
education is morally neutral. “All is 
good as it comes from the hands of the 
Creator,” shouted Rousseau in his vio- 
lent protest against the medieval doc- 
trine of natural depravity. But his own 
dogmatic assertion is just as fallacious 
as the medieval doctrine. There is no 
goodness or badness in nature, and 
none in natural education. It may be- 
come good or bad as it is directed to 
the accomplishment of ends that are 
valued in terms of human interests. 
Teaching Is thus a deliberate directing 
or controlling of the natural activity 
of learning for the accomplishment of 
desirable human ends. From this 
standpoint we may very easily recog- 
nize the stupidity of the doctrine of 
complete freedom in education so 
popular about a decade ago, without 
reverting to the rigid authoritarian 
formalism of the traditional educa- 


tional practice against which it was a 
protest. And we can easily understand 
why John Dewey, in whose name the 
pernicious fallacy of undirected free- 
dom was defended, felt called upon to 
denounce it without reserve. 

The third corollary is this : If ever 
we shall practice our profession scien- 
tifically, we must be ready to assume 
responsibility for all the results that 
flow from any activity which we set 
going, whether we can control or pre- 
dict these results or not. It has been 
all too common for teachers to shuffle 
off responsibility for certain results 
that attend their work. But the true 
scientist cannot shuffle off responsibil- 
ity. He may through hypothetical 
thinking harmlessly imagine what re- 
sults might follow any possible pro- 
cess. But once he sets the process in 
operation, the sequence of results is 
entirely beyond the scientist’s control, 
though not outside his accountability. 
This responsibility for all the results 
that attend our work is now a most 
important consideration in sclentizing 
education. 

Efficiency in education, then, is that 
particular selection and arrangement 
and direction of agencies or factors in 
the education of human beings which 
in their combined action accomplish a 
desirable and desired result with the 
least necessary expenditure of effort, 
that is, of time, energy, and materials. 
We may apply here also the same two- 
way test j we seek through formal edu- 
cation, first, to accomplish results 
which we very much desire; and we 
seek, second, to prevent results which 
we do not desire. Certainly, the degree 
of efficiency in education must be 
measured as much by the prevention 
of results which we have not sought 
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and do not desire, as by the accom- 
plishment of results which we really 
have sought and do desire. 

All of this grows out of the funda- 
mental principle that all education is 
natural education. A genuine science 
of education will provide for intelli- 
gent study of the natural process of 
learning with a view to wisely and ef- 
fectively directing it in terms of desir- 
able personal and social development. 

2. A second basic principle is this: 
In the process of formal education lies 
our hope of continuous social regener- 
ation and evolution. We are familiar 
with the physical regeneration that 
comes through birth and death. Adults • 
reproduce themselves in offspring, 
and in due time grow old and die. 
These offspring in turn mature and 
reproduce themselves. Thus the 
stream of life flows endlessly on 
through the uncountable centuries. 
But apparently nothing of the vast ac- 
cumulation of culture can these adults 
pass on to their children through the 
process of biological Inheritance. 
While we are accustomed to speak of 
the social inheritance, we must re- 
member that this is quite different from 
the biological process. Each new hu- 
man being must learn for himself 
every part of this culture, even though 
teachers and parents may determine in 
large measure what he shall learn. 

This suggests what Is at once the 
greatest opportunity and challenge of 
mankind; the effective blending of the 
old and tested with the new and ex- 
perimental. Two laudable motives in- 
spire the whole program of formal 
education: one, the earnest desire of 
parents to shield their children from 
needless struggle and pain ; the other, 
the determination of mankind to safe- 


guard from loss the fruit of thej| 
struggle already endured. But both'"' 
motives lead to ultra-conservatism. 
Adults tend to thrust upon children a 
stable and unchanging social order j 
and the perpetuation of such an un- 
changing social order has for long ages 
been regarded as the distinctive func- 
tion of the school. 

But now observe a vital distinction. 
In the process of biological inheritance 
there appear to be perpetuated bio- 
logical structures that have long since 
ceased to serve any useful function; 
while, on the contrary, in the process 
of formal education it becomes possible 
for us to discard whatever may be no 
longer necessary or even serviceable. 
By this means we may keep the social 
order not only constantly revivified, 
but continuously realizing more and 
more fully the highest of human 
hopes, not so much perpetuating the 
type as consciously evolving beyond 
the type. The very nakedness and 
helplessness of Infancy thus give to 
mankind the glorious and recurring 
opportunity in each new-born babe to 
take a fresh start, to slough off the 
obsolete, to preserve only what Is cur- 
rently useful for effective living, and 
to work out through the enrichment 
of experience an increase of power to 
cope with the constantly pressing 
novelties of life. What a promising 
land of professional opportunity this 
view of formal education opens out 
before the teaching profession ! 

This philosophy of permanence 
versus change in the renewal of life 
and society is, of course, one of the 
divisive issues in modern thought as 
it divided the Heraclitics and Eleatics 
among the ancient Greeks. Men have 
long played with the notion of abso- 
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lute limits and ultimate perfectibility 
even when they recognized develop- 
ment as the law of life. The great Ger- 
man philosopher, scientist, and poet, 
Goethe, for example, in his Conversa- 
tions with Eckerman says, “Besides, 
the world is now so old, so many men 
have lived and thought for thousands 
of years, that there is little new to be 
discovered or expressed.” But Goethe, 
who died in 1832,, probably never 
even dreamed of the modern triumphs 
of surgery, of the photo-electric eye, 
of radio-telephony, or of a myriad, 
other amazing developments of the 
succeeding hundred years. Our hard- 
est problems arise from our attempt to 
carry this new wine in the old bottles. 
The admixture of the old and famil- 
iar and relatively permanent with the 
novel and strange and changing, has 
made necessary a constant revision of 
our patterns of thought and action. 
How foolish appears the statement of 
Goethe in the burning light of the cen- 
tury of scientific advance since his 
death! And what shall we say when 
we allow our imagination to run on 
through another century of science, or 
through a century of centuries, or 
through an unlimited future time, 
with the constant acceleration of scien- 
tific progress? 

Here arises the critical issue in for- 
mal education. Obviously, the children 
in school today will live and work as 
adults in a world that will be different 
in many respects from the world of 
today. How can we give to children 
in and through the life of today that 
enrichment of experience and that de- 
velopment of power which will fit 
them to cope with the constantly press- 
ing novelties of life, and so implement 


them for the new problems of tomor- 
row? The issues between conservatism 
and progresslvism in education have 
their roots deep down in the whole 
philosophy of life. In spite of the mis- 
givings of conservatives, we must be 
prepared in education, as in medicine 
and surgery, for even more radical 
changes in practice as well as in fun- 
damental theory. Our educational 
tests and measures forty years from 
now, for example, will be as different 
from and more refined and effective 
than those of today as those of today 
surpass the crude tests with which Rice 
initiated the movement some forty 
years ago. Nevertheless, it is only with 
the experience and instruments of to- 
day that we can push out our frontiers. 

We have witnessed the renovation 
of scientific theories within the recent 
past. But what has taken place in 
physical science has been enlargement 
of horizons. It is like rising to succes- 
sive levels on a mountain: the higher 
view enriches and supplements rather 
than contradicts the lower. A genuine 
science of education must rest for its 
foundation upon a sound theory of so- 
cial development, and must be de- 
signed to make the school the most 
powerful instrument for social ameli- 
oration and evolution. 

3. Our third basic principle is this: 
Education is fundamentally^ not feral 
or bestial, but social and 'personal. The 
social studies, including education, in 
order to gain admittance into the 
circle of the sciences, sold their birth- 
right, and what they gained proved to 
be but a mess of pottage. It seemed 
necessary that social science become as 
objective and mechanistic as physics 
and chemistry. So we have had two 
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decades or more of slobbering dogs, 
and hungry mice and cats and obscene 
monkeys as equivalents of learning, 
loving, inquiring children; problem- 
boxes and mazes as satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for schoolrooms, libraries, and 
laboratories; and the whole learning 
process as conveniently summed in a 
single phrase, “the conditioned re- 
flex.” 

School histories of long ago used to 
tell the legend of Columbus and the 
egg. Having failed to convince the 
eminent savants of Spain that one 
could reach the East by sailing contin- 
uously west, if one but knew how and 
had nerve enough, he challenged 
them, it is said, to make an egg stand 
on end. One after another tried and 
failed. Then the great genius took the 
egg, deftly crushed one end, and made 
it stand. We are inclined to admire 
such genius until we ask, what hap- 
pened to the egg.? And what about the 
original problem of making an un- 
damaged egg stand on end? 

Something of the same sort has hap- 
pened in the field of human person- 
ality and behavior. We were chal- 
lenged to explain human activity sci- 
entifically. When ordinary folk failed 
to explain it in terms of mechanistic 
and objective science, the behaviorist 
triumphantly offered a solution. But 
alas, he left human personality a 
crushed and damaged thing! And he 
left the original problem as far from 
solution as ever: How can one explain 
human personality in terras of itself? 
The history of philosophy has re- 
corded many instances like Bishop 
Berkeley’s insistence that the unknow- 
able is really non-existent and can be 
ignored. But such ignor-ance is none- 
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theless ignorance. We cannot solve a 
difficult scientific problem by non- 
chalantly disregarding or casting out 
the difficult elements. We certainly 
cannot explain personality by explain- 
ing it entirely away. 

The core of the difficulty seems to 
lie in the unquestioned biological 
resemblances and relationships of 
human-kind with lower animal forms. 
But we have unduly stressed these re- 
semblances. There are equally unmis- 
takable differences. It is from these 
differences between humans and 
brutes, rather than from the resem- 
blances, that human culture and civili- 
zation take their distinctive signifi- 
cance. And it is in the realm of culture 
and civilization that the most impor- 
tant functions of teachers and schools 
must lie. In the study of the behavior 
of lower animals we may, of course, 
learn many of the rudiments of a 
science of human behavior, but only 
the rudiments-, and they are relevant 
only so far as animal and human he- 
havior have identities. In the wider 
zone of distinctively human character- 
istics, we must recognize that “the 
proper study of mankind is man,” not 
dogs and cats and guinea pigs and 
monkeys. 

Ill 

Probably no single caution is more 
necessary for us as teachers in our en- 
, deavor to scientize education than this 
of holding fast to what we have always 
regarded as significant and distinctive 
in human personality. Indeed, it is 
true in any science. Vernon Kellogg in 
1921 delivered the Colver Lectures at 
Brown University under the general 
title, “Human Life as the Biologist 
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Sees It.” After revievnng the evidence 
of human origin and human relation- 
ship with other forms of life, he dis- 
cussed “The Biologist and Present 
Man.” “Facing all of this,” he said, 
“you can see how necessary it is for the 
biological student of human life to 
have, if he is not to be carried off his 
feet at once into the camp of the cyni- 
cal and hopeless complete mechanist, 
a wife and child at home to return to 
from his laboratory. If I myself am 
not yet convinced that all of humanism 
is to be dumped together with all the 
rest of nature into the common pot of 
chemicalism, it is chiefly owing to my 
wife and child.” What a challenge in 
that statement for teachers! 

Nothing is more baffling than the 
personal factors in the relations of 
children with their parents and teach- 
ers. Early in his lectures Kellogg said, 
“I found that I could not advisedly let 
my serious biological studies be inter- 
fered with by such Incidental but, some 
way, very confusing, things as sympa- 
thy and love and pride and hope.” But 
is not our greatest challenge in devel- 
oping a science of education that of 
finding a way to recognize and to 
measure such emotional factors in our 
work. The physicist does not under- 
stand gravitation, electricity, heat, 
light, and other forms of energy} but 
he does not ig-nore them — he has 
learned to measure them by their man- 
ifestations. 

One of our sources of great error in 
the social sciences is our tendency to 
measure the activity of animate and 
inanimate, and of personal and non- 
personal things by the same units and 
instruments. For instance, James Trus- 
low Adams somewhere says that “the 


astronomer can predict with amazing 
accuracy where every star in the heav- 
ens will be at 11:30 tonight, but he 
cannot make the same statement re- 
garding his own daughter.” But sup- 
pose we project his daughter to the 
distance and coldness of the nearest 
star, or bring the star to the nearness 
and intimacy of his daughter. Quite 
clearly the importance and accuracy of 
prediction would then take on a wholly 
different aspect. 

The essential point here is that a 
science of education must stand upon 
its own foundation. Hitherto we have 
tried to squeeze such a science into 
the mold of the material sciences} 
and when personality refused to be 
squeezed in, we left it on the outside 
and either blissfully ignored it or pro- 
vided a cheap substitute. Whatever 
personality may prove to be as we 
come to understand it more fully, we 
should think of it as the end-product 
of the educational process: effective 
education results in effective ferson- 
ality. Measures of aptitudes, intelli- 
gence, and appreciations are measures 
of single aspects or facts of a complex 
unity. While a science of education 
must be objective and impersonal, it 
will be a travesty if it becomes deper- 
sonalized. 

The profession of teaching is facing 
today its greatest opportunity. But its 
greatest opportunity is also its greatest 
challenge. We are called upon as 
teachers really to professionalize teach- 
ing. The day should fade far into the 
past when anybody with a moderate 
degree of intelligence could teach 
school. “Teachers can do more than 
either conquerors or statesmen,” says 
H. G. Wells, “they can create a new 
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social vision and liberate the latent 
powers of mankind.” But shall they 
continue as puppets of politicians, of 
selfish rulers, and of industrial barons? 
Or shall they become competent, far- 
seeing guides to help humanity realize 
its potential divinity? Within the 
power of teachers themselves lie the 


most important factors in answering 
these questions, A genuine profession 
of teaching will come to fruition and 
command public confidence, if we once 
scientize the school procedures, and in- 
dividually resolve to fit ourselves to 
accomplish well a work which none 
but those thoroughly qualified can do. 


T here is an intellectual technique by which discovery and organi- 
zation of material go on cmmlatively, and by means of which one 
inquirer can ref eat the researches of another, confirm or discredit 
them, and add still more to the capital stock of knowledge. More- 
over, the methods when they are used tend to perfect themselves, 
to suggest new problems, new investigations, which refine old pro- 
cedures and create new and better ones. 

The question as to the sources of a science of education is, then, 
to be taken in this sense. What are the ways by means of which the 
function of education in all its branches and phases — selection of 
material for the curriculum, methods of instruction and adminis- 
tration of schools — can be conducted with systematic increase of 
intelligent control and understanding^ What are the materials upon 
which we may — and should — draw in order that educational activi- 
ties may become in a less degree products of routine, tradition, acci- 
dent and transitory accidental influences? From what sources shall 
we draw so that there shall be steady and cumulative growth of 
intelligent, communicable insight and power of direction ? — John 
Dewey in Sources of a Science of Education. 
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Donalp a. Laird asks Do Colleges 
Need ct New Deal? Since 1924 he has been 
Director of the Psychological Laboratory of 
Colgate University, now housed in nine- 
teen rooms. In addition he has his own 
private laboratory of five rooms. His studies 
have taken him far afield, especially in the 
interest of personality, Much of his writing 
appears in popular magazines and it is re- 
ported that he reaches more than two hun- 
dred million readers a year through such 
mediums as the Ladies^ Borne Journal, 

' Pofular Science M onMy, Scientific A meri- 
can, Nation’s Business, American Weekly 
and many others. He is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Arts of London, and a 
member of the council of the Association 
for Personality Training, His present ar- 
ticle is an additional one to those he con- 
tributed to The Kadelfian Review, 

Professor Schorling well says that rela- 
tively little attention has been given to the 
slow-learning pupil beyond the well-known 
attempts at homogeneous grouping and op- 
portunity classes. In The Slow-Learning 
Pufil he makes a plea for better organized 
efforts to understand the possibilities of this 
type of pupil, and to provide him with edu- 
cational conditions just to his capacity 
which may be potential with power for 
society’s good. Mr. Schorling is well known 
for his texts in mathematics and as Pro- 


fessor of Education at the University of 
Michigan. 

Why the Student Marries briefly dis- 
cusses a problem which disturbs many ad- 
ministrators and parents. The author, 
Barton Woods, lives in California. 

Educators have long believed that edu- 
cation has become a science but Professor 
Isaac Doughton of the State Teachers 
College at Mansfield, Penn, raises doubts in 
Princifles Basic to a Science of Education. 
Head of the Department of Education Mr, 
Doughton drew upon a rich experience as 
educator when he wrote Modern Public 
Education, Its Philosofhy and Background, 
For several years he was, in turn, teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of schools at 
Phoenixville, Penn, 

The poetry in this issue: Herd Girl, 
Elegy, and Reflections comes to us from 
Wisconsin and England, Virginia Rogers 
is now doing editorial work in Wiscon- 
sin. Catherine Rowles graduated from 
the Oswego State Kindergarten Training 
School. She is an accomplished pianist, and 
has contributed poetry to several maga- 
zines, among them the Pictorial Review. 
The full name of L. Moulton is Louise 
Moulton Frazier. She lives in London. 
The photographic studies were made by 
Marjorie Gclmer during her recent travels 
in Mexico. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

Liberalkm and Education is interpreted 
by the scholarly pen of Professor I. L. 
Kandel of Teachers College^ Columbia 
University. It is clear from his interpreta- 
tion that Professor Kandel belongs to the 
large group of educators who are open- 
minded and progressive without seeing the 
necessitating of affiliating with groups 
which sponsor a particular philosophy of 
education. Rightly understood education is 
a liberalizing process. The moment it car- 
ries a label, however, it ceases to be liberal! 

President Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago has become a front page cham- 
pion of what Professor Brameld of Adelphi 
College calls the New Reaction in President 
Hutchins and the New Reaction, His article 
should find a place among the many others 
which recently have reacted critically to 
the young President’s “closed” type of uni- 
versity. Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at Adelphi, Professor Brameld 
has been a Fellow in the Depai'tment of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 
He is the author of A Philosofhic Affroach 
to Communism and has contributed articles 
to the Social Frontier, International Jour- 
nal of Ethics, Modern Monthly, New Hu- 
manist, Christian Century and Marxist 
Quarterly. 

A plea for Freedom of Thought and 
T caching comes almost spontaneously from 
sociologist and economist, Professor-emeri- 
tus 1 . W. Howerth of Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, He has taught in the 
University of Chicago and in the University 
of California. As Professor of Education at 
the latter institution he was also director of 
the Department of University Extension. A 
member of the Illinois Bar he served at 
one time as Secretary of an Illinois Com- 
mission appointed by the Governor to revise 
and rewrite the scliool laws of the State. He 
is the author of the Art of Education and 


TO THIS ISSUE 

the Theory of Education and has contrib- 
uted to many journals. Several of his articles 
appeared in The Kadelfian Review, 

Miss Geraldine Dilla of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City contributes On the Char- 
acter and Mentality of the French, the third 
of her series on foreign traits, the last, on 
the Italians, to appear in our May issue. 

Tennyson, the Poet of Love, was sent to 
us sometime ago by Miss Mary Wheat, 
member of Psi chapter of Kappa Delta Pi. 
Professional Hysteria was written by Miss 
Dorothy De Zouche, also a member of 
Psi chapter. She is a graduate of Iowa State 
Teachers College and is at present teaching 
English in the fifth and sixth grades of 
Avery School, Webster Groves, a suburb 
of St. Louis. She has published many poems 
in the Kaleidograph, Versecraft, North 
Carolina Poetry Review, Will-O-the-Wisp 
and others. She is a member of the St. Louis 
chapter of the American Association of 
University Women. 

The historical background of the city 
superintendent’s office is sketched by Dr. J. 
Howard Stoutemeyer in The Rise of the 
City School Superintendence. At present 
engaged in business interests Mr. Stoute- 
meyer has been member of the faculties of 
several institutions : University of Montana, 
Baylor University, State Teachers College 
at Kearney, Nebraska and Franklin Col- 
lege. He has been a frequent contributor 
to several educational journals, among them 
T he Kadelfian Review. 

Mr. Ira R. Glover, author of Brotherly 
Love and the Pifer^s Pay has had a varied 
career on the farm, in oil fields, and in teleg- 
raphy. Born in West Virginia, he is a 
graduate of Salem College and a Master of 
Arts of the State University. At present he 
( Continued on page jypJ 
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LIBERALISM AND EDUCATION* 

L L. Kandel 


I 

T he crisis through which the 
world is passing is not a crisis 
of capitalism versus some other 
form of economic organization; it is 
not a crisis of war or peace; it is fun- 
damentally a question whether man 
shall surrender everything that has 
been gained in his long, upward, and 
arduous struggle for freedom. Those 
who have lived under the blessings of 
free institutions tend not only to for- 
get this struggle but are in danger of 
ignoring the fact that constant vigi- 
lance is the price that must be paid if 
these institutions are to be maintained 
and handed on. In a period of strain 
and tension such as the one through 
which we are passing today, at a time 
when millions do not know where they 
will get their daily bread, when youth 
feels that it is being deprived of its 
heritage, it is perhaps not a cause for 
surprise that there should be a tend- 


ency to follow the lure of plans and 
schemes that promise an easy way out 
without counting the sacrifice in- 
volved. Disappointed and disillu- 
sioned, men tend to be swayed more 
by their emotions than by their intelli- 
gence, more by promises for the future 
than by the realized achievements of 
the past and present, more by a policy 
of collective action than by a philoso- 
phy of individualism guided by the 
golden rule. From whatever point of 
view the crisis is viewed, the one fact 
that emerges is that the ideals of liber- 
alism, freedom and democracy are be- 
ing challenged both by their enemies 
and by those who profess to be their 
friends. Liberalism as a social and po- 
litical faith is gradually being crushed 
out of the world, and even in the few 
rehiaining countries in which it sur- 
vives — the English-speaking nations, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, it is being 
challenged. 

There is no group in a democratic 
society upon which the duty of meet- 


*Addrea8 g-Ivon before Schoolmen’s Week, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 25, 1936. 
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ing this challenge from within and 
without is more incumbent than that 
of teachers and educators, for in a very 
real sense they may be considered as 
the agents of society for transmitting 
its ideals. And yet the situation is beset 
by a great many difficulties. On the 
one hand, there have emerged groups 
in this country which profess to be the 
sole guardians and interpreters of its 
ideals; on the other, there has recently 
and by reaction arisen a group which 
under the guise of academic freedom 
seeks to seixe the schools as agencies of 
its own social, economic, and political 
views, and, while professing to release 
the schools from the restraints of pres- 
sure groups, fails to realize that it is 
itself guilty of the same methods. 

A liberal philosophy of education is 
opposed to both groups. Its objection 
to the first is on the grounds that it 
seeks to mould all to a single pattern, 
to reduce everybody to the same stand- 
ards of conformity, to force into edu- 
cation the entering wedge of the total- 
itarian concept. But in the light of the 
history of American institutions there 
is a more fundamental objection and 
that is that the attempt to curb free- 
dom of thought and expression and to 
impose its own interpretation of 
American loyalty and patriotism upon 
the school this group is false to the 
very traditions that it professes to up- 
hold. The American tradition as ex- 
pressed and repeated by its leading 
statesmen is twofold — first, that edu- 
cation shall be free, and second, that 
the purpose of education is to promote 
enlightenment or free inquiry or an 
open mind. Because expressions by the 
Founders of the Republic, whose 
names are reverently on the lips of 
those who seek to control the schools, 


and by the leaders who succeeded 
them are too often ignored or forgot- 
ten, it is not out of place to recall some 
of them here, not merely as represent- 
ative of the American tradition but as 
expressions of the liberal point of 
view. 

Thus George Washington defined 
the purpose of education in a democ- 
racy in these words: 

Promote then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of government gives force to pub- 
lic opinion, it is essential that public opinion 
be enlightened. 

This statement was reiterated by 
Thomas Jefferson; 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization it expects what 
never was and never will be. The functions 
of every government have propensities to 
command at will the liberty and property of 
their constituents. There is no safe deposit 
for these but with the people themselves; 
nor can they be safe with them without in- 
formation. 

The purpose of general education, as 
Jefferson explained elsewhere, is “to 
enable every man to judge for him- 
self what will secure or endanger his 
freedom.” Madison said; 

A popular government without proper 
information or the means of acquiring it 
is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, 
or, perhaps, both. Knowledge will for- 
ever govern ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives. 

Enlightenment and the ability to 
use knowledge are the aims of educa- 
tion as defined by James Monroe: 
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The responsibility of public servants, 
however well provided for by the Constitu- 
tion, becomes vain and useless if the people 
in general are not competent judges, in the 
course of the administration,, of all the ques- 
tions which it involves. If it was wise, 
manly, and patriotic in us to establish a free 
Government, it is equally incumbent on us 
to attend to the necessary means of its 
preservation. 

The same concept of enlightenment 
was inherent in Lincoln’s view on a 
subject which has become too often the 
center of controversy: 

That every man may receive at least a 
moderate education, and thereby be enabled 
to read the history of his own and other 
countries, by which he may duly appreciate 
the value of our free institutions, appears to 
be an object of vital importance. 

Only the necessity of space compels 
the omission of similar statements by 
other leaders, which were given mod- 
ern dress by President Hoover: 

If we are to maintain a progressive com- 
munity and our national ideals we must go 
even further in education than the routine 
provision of learning. Education must take 
upon itself the development of leadership, 
and leadership calls for character and intel- 
ligence as well as learning. 

There is no suggestion in any of 
these expressions of opinion of impos- 
ing any particular form of credo, or 
censorship of textbooks, or loyalty 
oaths for teachers. The one aim which 
runs through them all is enlighten- 
ment, the release of intelligence, and 
training in ability to judge. These are 
the fundamental tenets of liberalism; 
they are the expressions of the essen- 
tial American ideal, and to this the 
liberal educator has a right to appeal 
and on it to rest his case. And yet, 


263 

while it is possible to understand from 
the point of view of the history of edu- 
cation as a social process the concern 
of those groups that would impose 
uniformity and conformity in the 
schools, it is impossible in the light of 
the American tradition to accept their 
methods or their aim. Society through 
education has always sought to main- 
tain, preserve, and perpetuate itself, 
but beyond this democratic societies in 
the last century and a half have also 
sought to release intelligence on the 
principle, as Richard Price put it in 
the early years of the Republic, that 
liberty depends upon “the idea of self- 
direction and self-government.” That 
the first function of the school is to 
transmit the common interests and 
ideals of a group culture is undeniable, 
but it would be futile in a democracy 
to claim that there is only one way and 
only one form for their inculcation; if 
this were true then education becomes 
propaganda and instruction is by di- 
rect indoctrination. 

But there is another serious objec- 
tion to the attempt to control teachers 
and schools. The group that professes 
to maintain the ideals of the country 
and to preserve them uncontaminated 
by the breath of criticism or discrim- 
ination is itself guilty of undermining 
the very freedom which is one of the 
essentials of these ideals. The antago- 
nism to teachers’ loyalty oaths has been 
aroused not because teachers object to 
being singled out as a group from 
other groups of official and non-official 
servants of society suspected of disloy- 
alty or subversive action, but because 
such Imposition may be the entering 
wedge for other typfes of control. To 
prevent discussion of any topic in the 
schools at the appropriate stages of 
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pupil development is to ignore the fact 
that printing has been invented and 
must logically call for suppression or 
censorship of the press, of books, of 
speech, and possibly even thought. (In 
Japan students were for a number of 
years arrested for “harboring danger- 
ous thoughts.”) 

The second group, that group which 
through the stages of daring to build 
a new social order, mobilizing the 
teachers of the nation, and construct- 
ing a collectivist society has emerged 
with a demand for academic freedom 
and tenure for teachers, is as guilty of 
violating the ideals of liberalism as the 
first. There is some danger in discuss- 
ing this group of being disarmed by 
the demand for academic freedom, it- 
self a liberal ideal. As in the imposi- 
tion of loyalty oaths one is driven to 
look for the motive, so this apparently 
innocuous demand for academic free- 
dom must be considered in the light of 
what the group wishes to achieve. 
What is obviously involved here Is not 
academic freedom so much as freedom 
to steer the school and education in a 
particular direction, which, however 
desirable, has not yet become a part of 
the group culture in which the school 
functions. To demand the right to put 
pupils, when they are ready, in a posi- 
tion to view any issue from all sides is 
a plea for education as enlightenment} 
but to go beyond this, to urge teachers 
to ally themselves with some particu- 
lar section of society, to seize power 
and make the most of it Is neither 
academic freedom nor education but 
propaganda. Another aspect of the is- 
sue — whether all teachers are ade- 
quately prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of academic freedom — 


need not be discussed here, but is 
worth bearing in mind. 

II 

The fact is that both groups consti- 
tute a challenge to a liberal philosophy 
of education and both appear guilty of 
taking a leaf from the philosophy of 
totalitarianism. It is easier sometimes 
to arrive at the definition of a concept 
by indirection, by defining its opposite. 
The challenge to the liberal philoso- 
phy comes from totalitarianism. From 
the point of view of liberal ideals the 
particular form of totalitarianism — 
whether Fascist, Nazi, or Communist 
— ^makes little difference, since each 
suffers from the disease of orthodoxy. 
The essential characteristics of the to- 
talitarian concept are that the state or 
society must have only one goal, one 
party, one conviction, one religion, one 
race, one culture, one ideology; the 
state is prior to the individual and the 
interests of the Individual must not 
only be subordinated to but must con- 
form to those of the state; the indi- 
vidual attains perfection only as he 
merges his own identity into that of 
the state. In the words of Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, who discusses the same issue 
from the point of view of the Church, 

The totalitarian state is a state which lays 
claim to man in the totality of his being; 
which declares its own authority to be the 
source of all authority; which refuses to 
recognize the independence in their own 
sphere of religion, culture, education, and 
the family; which seeks to impose on all its 
citizens a particular philosophy of life ; and 
which sets out to create by means of all the 
agencies of public information and educa- 
tion a particular type of man in accordance 
with its own understanding of the meaning 
and end of man’s existence. A state which 
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advances such claims declares itself to be 
not only a state but also a Church. Even 
where the state sets itself to destroy all re- 
ligion and to impose a view of life which is 
wholly secular, it makes on men the same 
total claim as religion makes and demands 
from them the same complete surrender. 
If its view of life may not properly be called 
a religion, it is offered as a substitute for re- 
ligion and becomes its powerful rival. Un- 
derlying the claims of the totalitarian state 
are certain ultimate beliefs regarding the 
nature and destiny of man. 

Mussolini’s definition of Fascism is 
briefer but the import is the same; 

Fascism conceives of the state as an abso- 
lute, in comparison with which all indi- 
viduals or groups are relative, only to be 
conceived of in their relation to the state. 

Hence the watchword of Fascism 
which applies equally to the other 
-isms: “Nothing against the state} 
nothing outside the state; everything 
for the state,” Here we have complete 
denial of everything that is inherent 
in the liberal philosophy. The outward 
symbol of the totalitarian state is the 
mono-colored shirt, a uniform which 
is the shroud of individuality. Through 
the shirt the individual loses his iden- 
tity in the mass, and education be- 
comes propaganda through mob psy- 
chology. 

Educationally the implications of 
this concept are clear. The teacher is 
carefully selected not because of edu- 
cational qualifications but because of 
complete acceptance of the prevailing 
Ideology. His function is not to awaken 
the minds of individuals but to indoc- 
trinate what is prescribed, and what is 
prescribed is laid down in official text- 
books. Opportunities for education are 
distributed but only to those who have 


already given evidence of complete 
devotion and loyalty to accepted doc- 
trine. Liberty and freedom are assailed 
on the one side because they are Marx- 
ist notions; on the other because they 
are bourgeois ideals. Academic free- 
dom is described as absolute nonsense 
and even the highest institutions are 
turned into centers for propaganda 
and coordination; free research and 
inquiry are non-existent. 

But it is not education in the formal 
sense alone that suffers; it is no longer 
a question of disciplining the masses to 
obedience and acquiescence as in the 
nineteenth century, but all citizens 
must be made to conform to the pre- 
conceived pattern; the state seeks to 
control every form of cultural expres- 
sion, Thus in Soviet Russia until re- 
cently all manifestations of the spirit 
which may be called cultural were re- 
quired to be in the proletarian mode. 
While Russia has recognized that the 
spirit of, man cannot be controlled, 
Nazi Germany has established a 
Rekhskulmrkammery a Federal Cul- 
tural Chamber, and no one may pub- 
lish, or compose or paint or sculpt who 
is not a member, in other words unless 
the cultural expression reeks of the 
race and the soil. 

Education and culture in which cre- 
ativeness is essential for the growth 
and development of the plastic mind 
are placed under the bonds of restraint. 
“Everyone is free to gossip and to 
criticize,” says Goebbels, “if he is not 
afraid of the concentration camp.” Of- 
ficialdom and bureaucracy are in the 
saddle; intolerance, standardization 
and regimentation are their character- 
istic weapons. There is thus every- 
where enforced pressure to conformity. 
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based not only on force or the threat 
of force, but on the assumption, of 
omniscience and finality. Revolutions, 
it is claimed, know no compromises, 
despite the fact that their courses have 
in no case been straight but zig-zag, 
and punctuated by purges and purifi- 
cations. Progress, changes and modifi- 
cations take place as the dictator or the 
party determine; the people’s vote is 
on a fm accompli. 

It has frequently been stated that 
the form of government which a na- 
tion adopts is its own concern. Ordi- 
narily this may be true, but in the 
present circumstances it would be a 
mistake to close our eyes to the fact 
that every defense for the new social 
orders is a tirade against those societies 
whose institutions are based on the 
liberal philosophy. These attacks con- 
stitute a challenge which cannot be 
ignored, if only because every criticism 
offers an opportunity for correcting 
weaknesses if they are fundamental. 

The first criticism is worth ponder- 
ing; free societies, It is charged, are 
characterized by the cult of rampant, 
unrestrained individualism without 
any social obligations or responsibili- 
ties; the individual or groups of indi- 
viduals use society or the state to pro- 
mote their own interests. Hence the 
second charge that greater emphasis is 
placed upon the rights of individuals 
than upon their duties and responsi- 
bilities; government by majorities is 
government in the selfish Interests of 
those for the time being in power, and 
not in the interests of society or the 
state as a whole. The third objection 
to the liberal society is that it has no 
goals, no obj ectives, no ideals that are 
universally recognized and accepted, 
that guide its policies to the fulfilment 


of its destiny; such a society exists 
from hand to mouth at the behest of 
the group in power. 

Ill 

We can now approach a considera- 
tion of liberalism from the positive 
side. Liberalism is essentially based 
upon a faith in the worth and dignity 
of the individual; it does not believe 
that the state is a philosophical figment 
existing outside of and above the indi- 
viduals who make it up, but that these 
individuals have both a right and a 
duty to determine its conduct and 
progress. This means then that the in- 
dividual must enjoy the rights to free- 
dom of oral and written expression, 
freedom of association, freedom of 
worship, and freedom to exercise his 
initiative and energy. Liberalism is not 
a plan but an attitude of mind. As far 
as progress is concerned the liberal be- 
lieves that social evolution is slow be- 
cause he believes in the process of free 
discussion rather than violent revolu- 
tion. And this gradualism is one of the 
causes of opposition from those who 
are disappointed at the slow adapta- 
tion of modern society to the rapidly 
developing changes of our era. 

The definition of liberalism here 
given is the one that is usually ac- 
cepted as the complete definition and 
is always identified with the doctrine 
of laissez fairs. While it cannot be 
denied that this doctrine may have 
been cradled in the same philosophy 
as liberalism, it is not synonymous with 
it. And it is too often forgotten by 
those who talk of rugged individualism 
and the laissez fairs doctrine in the 
same breath, that laissez fake as a 
practical policy would mean “adminis- 
trative nihilism.” Liberalism does not 
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mean that the state is to refrain from 
action, nor that the function of the 
state is that of a policeman to maintain 
conditions under which rugged indi- 
vidualism may express itself freely. 
Liberalism — and its history in Eng- 
land may be cited — came toward the 
close of the nineteenth century to im- 
ply that the state has positive powers 
for the creation of conditions for social, 
political, and economic security. 

It is at this point that the American 
interpretation of the liberal philoso- 
phy has fallen short 3 it has emphasized 
freedom and liberty, but it has failed 
to stress duty and obligation 5 the 
American will stand for his rights 3 he 
is not equally sensitive about his re- 
sponsibilities. There has developed a 
confused concept of freedom as absence 
of restraint and discipline, as though 
freedom has any meaning except in 
constituted society. And this concept 
has been transferred into our educa- 
tional philosophy with its emphasis on 
the primacy of the individuaFs inter- 
ests, drives and urges, and of a theory 
of growth without anything fixed in 
advance. Freedom, the heart of the 
concept of liberalism, has no meaning 
unless it is balanced by a sensitiveness 
to responsibility, to the ideal of nob- 
lesse oblige, to the moral and social 
implications of its exercise. If liberal- 
ism has been and is interpreted as op- 
posed to social or state action, the fault 
lies with the interpreters and not with 
its philosophy. Essentially, however, 
liberalism differs from totalitarianism 
in its opposition to the imposition of 
decisions by force and in its insistence 
upon argument and discussion based 
upon knowledge as the method of so- 
cial progress. Liberalism is not a doc- 
trine of individualism unrestrained but 


of freedom for the individual as a 
member of society. 

The implications of such a philos- 
ophy affect every aspect of education. 
We have tended too much in recent 
years to consider education almost 
wholly from the point of view of the 
individual. We have in other words 
followed in education only the partial 
definition of liberalism and education 
no less than the social scheme has ca- 
tered to rugged individualism. Your 
student of education will talk today 
more glibly about the individual’s 
drives, interests and urges, about in- 
dividual differences, and about a va- 
riety of methods, all of which increase 
differences between individuals, than 
he can about social values and the 
social culture in which the individual 
is to take his place. Even our system 
of defining education in quantitative 
terms was developed in the interests 
of the individual. But where in Amer- 
ican educational theory can one^ find 
the moral equivalent for a democracy 
such as ours of the all-pervasive influ- 
ences of the various totalitarian con- 
cepts? We pay tribute in our profes- 
sions to the theory that education is a 
social process but fail to give this proc- 
ess any meaning. American education 
originated in and was built upon the 
philosophy of liberalism. Even before 
formal systems of government admin- 
istration were established two very 
important ideals of liberalism had al- 
ready received universal acceptance — 
the first of these was faith in the worth 
and dignity of the individual 3 the sec- 
ond was that organized society must 
enable the individual to rise to his full 
worth by the provision of as full and 
varied educational opportunities as 
possible. Not only have these ideals 
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been accepted but they have been in 
large measure realized. 

To insist, however, on the impor- 
tance of education as a social process 
functioning in a group culture does not 
from the liberal point of view mean 
that this culture can be defined in a de- 
tailed doxology like Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism. To do this is to ex- 
pose education to the disease of ortho- 
doxy with all the consequences that 
such a disease implies in the form of 
espionage, oaths, heresy-hunting, 
curbs on free inquiry, and, perhaps 
worse than all, intellectual hypocrisy 
on the part of teachers which must in 
the long run undermine their educa- 
tive influence in a democracy such as 
ours. This danger cannot be mini- 
mized 3 it confronts American education 
already. If American ideals of democ- 
racy and free government are sound, 
they have nothing to fear from criti- 
cism. If American culture is to be free, 
flexible, varied and progressive in re- 
sponse to changing conditions, it can- 
not be cribbed, cabined, and confined at 
the behest of a minority, whether that 
minority is dubbed reactionary or pro- 
gressive. The sign of a healthy culture 
is that variety which comes from the 
spontaneous interaction of individuals 
or groups of Individuals 5 a pluralistic 
and not a totalitarian Interpretation of 
that culture is implicit in the free insti- 
tutions and ideals which are the com- 
mon foundations of social stability in 
American democracy. 

While two of the ideals of a liberal 
philosophy have to a great degree been 
realized in education — a recognition of 
the worth of the individual and the 
provision of equal educational oppor- 
tunities, it must be admitted that the 
other implications have not yet been 


implemented. Paradoxically we have 
in this country a democratic system of 
education so far as its organization is 
concerned 5 in its administration we 
have many of the characteristics of 
authoritarianism, with an imminent 
threat of totalitarianism. This authori- 
tarianism, however, is not inherent in 
American theory and does not, as in 
other countries where it prevails, 
emerge from a background of social 
and political principles, despite those 
who seek to attribute our pattern of 
administration to sinister designs of 
pressure groups. American educational 
administration began to take shape at 
a time when teachers were inadequate- 
ly prepared and modeled itself on the 
pattern of administration in business 
and industry 5 its aim was not to en- 
force conformity of minds but to pro- 
mote uniformity and standardization 
in the interests of efficiency. Hence it 
sought to control not merely those as- 
pects of education which are essential 
to promote good conditions for in- 
struction but went further, and has 
sought to control and standardize 
everything that goes on in the class- 
room — through prescribed curricula 
and courses of study, through dictated 
methods of instruction, through super- 
vision, and through examinations at 
first and later through standardized 
tests. The liberal criticism of such a 
scheme is that, while efficiency in in- 
dustry and business can be measured 
by the multiplication of standardized 
products, such a result in the case of 
human beings Is an indictment of edu- 
cational efficiency. Through a large 
part of this period when the pattern 
of administration was being developed 
freedom for the child was the domi- 
nant educational slogan 3 rarely did one 
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hear any plea for freedom for the 
teacher. 

IV 

A liberal philosophy of education 
does not deny the need of efficiency of 
administration, but it would limit that 
efficiency to those aspects that are es- 
sential for the promotion of sound in- 
struction. Beyond that it would advo- 
cate freedom for the teacher. This is 
not a policy of laissez fairs in educa- 
tion} the corollary of this thesis is that 
the only guarantee of efficiency of in- 
struction lies in the professional prep- 
aration of teachers. The better the 
preparation, the greater will be that 
sense of responsibility which is the 
corollary of freedom. To prescribe, to 
dictate, to enforce uniformity of cur- 
ricula, courses of study, methods of 
instruction, and standards is not only 
pedagogically unsound because it turns 
the teacher into an automaton, but it 
is unsound from the point of view of a 
liberal social philosophy. The fear that 
teachers would abuse such freedom is 
as remote as the fear that members of 
the medical or any other profession 
abuse their freedom because the stand- 
ards of preparation have been raised. 
Such a policy of freedom does not re- 
lieve administrative authorities from 
the duty of advising, encouraging and 
stimulating teachers by the publication 
of suggestions and by systems of 
supervision which are not inquisitorial 
but advisory and consultative. 

What would happen then to the 
loyalty of teachers and the training of 
pupils in ideals of loyalty.? Such a 
question seems to arise from an as- 
sumption which is all too prevalent 
that teachers as a body constitute a pe- 
culiar class-conscious sect or estate of 
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their own, set aside from their group 
culture and applying their arts, skills, 
and science in a social and political 
vacuum. Such an attitude, combined 
with a certain resentment at being kept 
in leading strings under the dominant 
type of administration, produces its 
own reaction, but to assume that such 
reaction means disloyalty to the com- 
munity which is to be controlled by the 
imposition of oaths is to ignore the 
fundamental, underlying causes of the 
situation. But to expect that teachers 
who are themselves denied freedom 
can live up to the traditions of the 
Founders and spread enlightenment 
and train for “self-direction and self- 
government” is to expect the im- 
possible. Those who are still afraid of 
freedom need to be reminded again 
that freedom in society without a sense 
of responsibility, duty and obligation 
is meaningless in a liberal philosophy 
of education. Further, what the situa- 
tion demands is professional freedom, 
freedom harnessed to and guided by 
insight derived from thorough prepa- 
ration in the ideals, purposes, and 
principles of education in a democracy. 
And, finally, if freedom is denied to 
teachers to train citizens who are intel- 
ligent, critical, capable of reaching de- 
cisions and making judgments because 
they are informed through knowledge 
and able to use that knowledge the 
country would be false to the purpose 
for which free, universal education has 
been established in this country, for 
“in proportion as the structure of gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion be 
enlightened.” 

A liberal philosophy of education 
does not confuse free inquiry with dis- 
loyalty, or free expression of opinion 
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with attempts to subvert society} on 
the other hand, it does imply that the 
function of education is to awaken 
minds, to develop intelligence, and to 
train in methods of free inquiry but 
with a full appreciation and under- 
standing of the responsibilities for ac- 
quiring that knowledge which is es- 
sential to free inquiry and discussion. 
The fear that teachers may inject a 
bias into their instruction, which is not 
a logical corollary of free instruction, 
is based on the assumption that all 
teachers will inject the same bias, an 
assumption which is wholly un- 
founded and without any basis in fact. 
If this country is to be true and loyal 
to what Bryce described as its out- 
standing characteristic, that “vehe- 
ment passion for liberty,” the inculca- 
tion of that passion, the common ideal 
of this nation, must begin in the 
schools. Otherwise we may expect that 
confusion between liberty and license 
which is too often found. The inculca- 
tion in the schools of a passion for lib- 
erty cannot mean license, for no honest 
examination of liberty is possible with- 
out a realization of its correlative re- 
sponsibility and an appreciation of its 
social consequences. 

To meet the objection that this dis- 
cussion of the basic principles of a lib- 
eral philosophy of education is purely 
academic I should like to close with a 
few quotations from statements by the 
President of the Board of Education 
in England, a country in which ele- 


mentary education is defined officially 
as that education which is given in an 
elementary school, and secondary edu- 
cation as that education which is suited 
to an age range at least from twelve to 
seventeen. In reply to a resolution sub- 
mitted by a patriotic society urging the 
Board of Education to require the 
teaching of patriotism in the schools, 
the President replied that “The prop- 
er teaching of patriotism depended en- 
tirely on the individual teacher and the 
way he taught. Very little could be 

done by administrative regulations 

The method by which that patriotism 
was taught must be mainly in the 
hands of the teaching profession. The 
problem was mainly a teaching and not 
a professional one,” On another occa- 
sion two members of Parliament asked 
the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion whether he was aware of the ex- 
istence and activities of a supposedly 
radical teachers’ organization. His re- 
ply was as follows: 

I am aware of the activities of the 
Teachers’ Labour League, but it would be 
easy to exaggerate the importance of this 
particular body. Its membership is insignifi- 
cant and includes a number of teachers who 
are not now teaching in any school under 
public control. I believe the House can con- 
fidently rely upon the strong opinion of the 
teaching profession as a whole to counteract 
such propaganda, The standards of the 
teaching profession itself are the only sure 
protection of evils of this kind. 

This is the liberal philosophy of 
education. 
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PRESIDENT HUTCHINS AND THE 
NEW REACTION 

Theodore B. Brameld 


I 

I N REFERRING to President Robert 
M. Hutchins’ philosophy of edu- 
cation as the New Reaction I do so 
with the intention of distinguishing it 
as sharply as possible from the old re- 
action. By the old reaction I mean the 
forces in America which attempt to 
preserve traditional educational prac- 
tices simply because they are tradition- 
al — the forces which, in every society, 
shy at change j which see in the slight- 
est act of progressivism some threat to 
the glorious achievements of our fore- 
fathers; which oppose experimentation 
not because of understanding of what 
a particular experiment involves but, 
more likely, because they lack such un- 
derstanding. 

Voices of the old reaction are not, of 
course, stilled. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the American 
Civic Federation, the loyalty oaths — 
these are a few of many indications 
that education has not won its fight 
for freedom of inquiry or the right to 
progress. 

For the moment, however, the old 
reaction is not a maj or challenge to ed- 
ucation in America. A liberal Presi- 
dent has been re-elected to the White 
House. The National Education As- 
sociation is opposed to the passage of 
more loyalty oaths. Even the Ameri- 
can Legion has tempered its opposi- 
tion to genuine academic freedom. In 
every place where the old reaction 
raises hue and cry against liberal 
trends, its inability to argue its case 


intelligently is usually as marked as 
the ability of liberal educators to do so. 

The New Reaction is quite a differ- 
ent matter. President Hutchins in- 
sists that he favors freedom of inquiry. 
Only recently he spoke out again in 
opposition to loyalty oaths. He goes 
so far as to criticize vested interests, 
trustee autocracy, and the decline of 
financial support of education. He has 
even been honored by inclusion in 
Mrs. Dilling’s Red Network. He is 
known, indeed, as one of America’s 
most liberal university presidents. He 
has become famous as the progressive 
exponent of the University of Chica- 
go’s “New Plan,” Reviews of his two 
books. No Friendly Voice and The 
Higher Learning in America ^ both 
published last year, have seemed quite 
agreed that here at last is a voice in 
education, even though no friendly 
one, which is courageous, vigorous, 
honest. 

In addition to these qualities, the 
president possesses a fine intelligence. 
As contrasted with the frequent na- 
ivete of the typical reactionary, his 
philosophy of education is argued not 
only eloquently but consistently. And 
it is based upon profound, age-tested 
premises. 

For all these reasons I venture to 
predict that the position this young 
leader expounds will carry enormous 
weight in shaping the future of Ameri- 
can education. It will carry weight, 
however, not for these reasons merely, 
but also because the New Reaction 
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conforms with incipient tendencies in 
the social, economic, and political pe- 
riod through which we are now rapidly 
moving. How it may do so, and how 
these tendencies may be counteracted, 
I shall discuss later. Meanwhile I shall 
summarize some characteristics of the 
President’s doctrine. 

II 

A large part is in the nature of 
criticism. He finds five principal faults 
with college education today: the love 
of money, a misconception of democ- 
racy, a false notion of progress, a 
distorted idea of utility, and anti- 
intellectualism. His attack upon anti- 
intellectualism is especially militant. 
He accuses educators of conspiring to 
prepare young people for vocations 
and thus of neglecting the principles 
upon which those vocations should de- 
pend. He insists that law schools, for 
example, fail because they attempt to 
imitate practical experience rather than 
to understand the unifying and gener- 
alizing theories of law. He points out 
how this vocational emphasis results in 
teaching of fads. Practical experience 
rather than scholarship thus comes to 
be, often, the criterion by which a pro- 
fessor is appointed. In short, empirical, 
pragmatic, and utilitarian education is 
enthusiastically opposed because it 
confuses the transitory with the per- 
manent, because it denies or neglects 
the power of reason to seek for and 
find universal truths, and because in 
its adulation of facts it ignores the 
principles which give significance to 
those facts. 

The plan which President Hutchins 
advocates to meet these difficulties is 
simple but drastic. He mentions that 
the function of elementary and sec- 


ondary schools is to prepare citizens to 
be self-supporting and politically re- 
sponsible, and that this means to fol- 
low the dictates of a given society not 
to improve it. Any other function of 
the lower schools is superfluous and 
should be abolished. On the college 
level, he proposes a junior college of 
four years extending through the 
sophomore year, and a university pe- 
riod of about three more years. The 
junior college would be open to every 
literate citizen, and would absorb the 
younger generation until the twenti- 
eth year. Its curriculum would consist 
of “the permanent studies” — the clas- 
sics of such great fields as philosophy 
and literature — and in addition gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics. 
Those who pass these subjects of “gen- 
eral education” satisfactorily would go 
on to the university where they study 
in three fields: metaphysics, natural 
science, and social science. The latter 
two, however, would be subordinate to 
the first, for students would continue 
to focus their attention not on data of 
the sciences, but on first principles 
which data help merely to illuminate. 
Mr. Hutchins would set up research 
institutes adjacent to the university, 
though not a part of it, where the col- 
lection of data for this purpose of 
illumination would be carried on. The 
personnel of the research institutes, 
incidentally, would not even hold 
membership in the university faculty. 

Just how this prograni would be set 
up in America is not discussed, though 
Mr. Hutchins believes the technical 
difficulties not insoluble. In any case, 
without its adoption empiricism and 
vocationalism will continue to strangle 
the higher learning until, finally, it 
may die altogether. 
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III 

It Is obvious, of course, that no 
critical educator today would deny all 
the charges the president makes. That 
vocationalism has gone to extremes j 
that fact-finding for the sake of find- 
ing facts frequently becomes a ridicu- 
lous game of tail-chasing; that thou- 
sands of students are doing university 
work utterly unsuited to them — these 
are examples of evils only too preva- 
lent throughout American education. 

In our discussion, however, it is 
worth while to concentrate on one ma- 
jor issue, since this is the point of de- 
parture for most of the other charges 
by Mr. Hutchins. I refer to his con- 
tention that the progressive and em- 
pirical philosophy of education which 
predominates in America lacks a uni- 
fied foundation, a consistent set of 
principles and purposes. 

Now if we translate his implica- 
tions, we are justified in inferring that 
President Hutchins is really attack- 
ing — notwithstanding that he himself 
is called a liberal — the whole spirit 
and substance of liberalism. For liber- 
alism, though it has many implications, 
is in its philosophic meaning most 
closely related in America to the 
modern scientific method of empirical, 
impartial, objective analysis and syn- 
thesis — a method which by its very 
structure commits itself to nothing ex- 
cept the absence of commitment. 

As a matter of fact there is much 
cogency, I think, in the contention that 
the Achilles’ heel of liberalism is its 
over-emphasis upon method, its under- 
emphasis on content ; upon the tolerant 
spirit of scientific investigation which 
is intolerant of any other spirit. The 
liberal philosopher is notoriously hos- 
tile to absolutism in metaphysics. His 
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quest for certainty is never in the di- 
rection of a positive goal. His search 
for truth is never among criteria of the 
past which can serve as reliable criteria 
for the future. His search rather is 
always in the future — a future which 
recedes as rapidly as new problems 
arise to upset whatever momentary 
satisfactions he achieves. 

For purposes of emphasis I have 
over-simplified liberalism. For in- 
stance Professor Dewey, America’s 
greatest philosophic liberal, is actually 
less liberal in the sense suggested than 
many of his disciples: he has advocated 
a program of social reform quite direct 
and sweeping. Yet even he is so dedi- 
cated to the hypothetical character of 
all means and ends that his courageous 
liberalism is chilled through with dis- 
passionate tentativeness. 

Because the philosophy of education 
predominant in America is, then, so 
opposed to and fearful of established 
systems, so eager to examine our prob- 
lematic world with the everlasting, 
unsettled curiosity of the fact-finding 
scientist, one cannot easily deny Mr. 
Hutchins’ assertion that the “most 
characteristic feature of the modern 
world is bewilderment. It has become 
the fashion to be bewildered. Anybody 
who says he knows or understands 
anything is at once suspected of affec- 
tation or falsehood. Consistency has 
become a vice and opportunism a vir- 
tue. We do not know where we are 
going, or why; and we have almost 
given up the attempt to find out.” 

Progressivism, pragmatism, liberal- 
ism — these are, we must agree, on the 
defensive in many places because they 
satisfy no one dissatisfied with our 
chronic bewilderment. They satisfy no 
one who insists that some sort of uni- 
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versality, some basic philosophic sys- 
tem, is necessary as a foundation to the 
good life. 

IV 

But what, more exactly, are the posi- 
tive attributes of the doctrine which 
Mr. Hutchins thinks would correct 
this situation? 

At times he denies he has one. “I 
am not here arguing for any specific 
theological or metaphysical system/’ 
he declares. “I am insisting that con- 
sciously or unconsciously we are al- 
ways trying to get one. I suggest that 
we shall get a better one if we recog- 
nize explicitly the need for one and try 
to get the mose rational one we can. 
... If we can revitalize metaphysics 
and restore it to its place in the higher 
learning, we may be able to establish 
a rational order in the modern world 
as well as in the universities.” 

But as already intimated he does, 
nevertheless, suggest the kind of meta- 
physics he would adopt, and he goes 
even further than this: he suggests the 
kind he would reject. The nature of 
the former, we shall see later on, be- 
comes clearer by contrast with the 
latter. 

The kind he accepts belongs to the 
traditional school of rationalism. He 
repeatedly refers to the need of “truth 


^ Since completing this article, I have noted Presi- 
dent Hutchins’ rather sophistical reply to Profeasor 
Deweyj in the Social Frontiefj February, 1937. Dewey 
had contended, and I think rightly, that the core of 
Hutchins’ position ie rationalism and authoritarianism, 
to whicli the latter replied by tabulating qualifications 
selected from his two books. That it is impossible in 
short articles to note such qualifications does not 
change his essential thesis, however, any more than it 
does change the ultimately other-worldly metaphysics 
of Aristotle to note that he allowed for this-worldly 
elements. Let it be re-emphaaized here that Hutchins 
too allows for subordinate elements (e.g., the study of 
facts in '^research institutes”) whenever these are help- 
ful means to his rationalistic, authoritarian end. 


for truth’s sake.” He lauds the intel- 
lectual virtues of the greatest rational- 
ist of the Middle Ages, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Cardinal Newman is quoted 
for favoring the cultivation of the in- 
tellect as “beautiful, perfect, admir- 
able, and noble in itself.” He criticizes 
the father of induction, Francis Bacon, 
for having over-emphasized fact- 
finding, and insists on “the logical 
priority of rational analysis.” He crit- 
icizes TThomas Jefferson for failing to 
advocate, as the supreme duty of 
American education, “the intellectual 
love of God.” He declares, “My the- 
sis is that . . . our salvation lies not in 
the rejection of the intellect but in a 
return to it.” His principal authorities 
are the founders of philosophic ideal- 
ism in western thought — Plato and 
Aristotle. In one place he hints that 
since we cannot return to the theology 
of the Middle Ages we must return to 
the rationalistic metaphysics of the 
Greeks.^ 

Surely it is clear, from the evidence 
cited, why President Hutchins cannot 
be classed with the usual opponents of 
liberal education. On the contrary, if 
such a rationalism as he assumes is 
maintained consistently we cannot pos- 
sibly refute it. We cannot do so because 
it is based on » priori categories, and 
the a priori is simply a technical term 
for that which lies beyond the proc- 
esses of scientific verification. It is that 
which we accept as the absolute foun- 
dation of everything else : the moment 
we take it into the area of such verifi- 
cation we resort to empirical, factual 
analysis which is rejected by the phi- 
losophy with which we begin. As a 
matter of fact, neither Plato nor 
Thomas has ever been refuted logi- 
cally. The Idea of Good, for example. 
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which appears at the apex of Plato’s 
system is, in last analysis, a mystical 
intuition which one either does or does 
not have, depending upon one’s intel- 
lectual purity. And just as it is neces- 
sary to approach Plato with the utmost 
respect for the profundity and invul- 
nerability of his thought, so, I sug- 
gest, it is necessary to differentiate 
completely the New Reaction — ^rest- 
ing as it does upon the authority of 
such immortals as Plato himself — 
from the old reaction which rests upon 
little except fear of novelty or social 
lag. 

Yet it is possible, of course, to criti- 
cixe the New Reaction. Platonism may 
be opposed from the standpoint of an 
essentially diferent philosophy; Mr. 
Hutchins’ rationalism may be open to 
serious objection when viewed in the 
perspective of a distinct alternative — 
an alternative which obviously could 
not be liberalism, as such, so long as 
we concede its weaknesses. At least by 
contrast, however, we may be able to 
decide more intelligently whether or 
not to throw our allegiance with the 
doctrine he so persuasively advocates, 
or whether to reject it in favor of an- 
other. This other possibility will be 
considered further on, but I shall an- 
ticipate it to the extent of suggesting 
that it may lie in the direction of an 
Americanized philosophy of Marx- 
ism. 

V 

Meanwhile let us consider reasons 
why Mr. Hutchins’ doctrine must be 
judged thoroughly reactionary. Now 
reaction may be defined as the rejec- 
tion of or opposition to a current 
trend; and the advocacy of a position 
which is not essentially new but con- 


sists, on the contrary, of a return to or 
reconstruction of a position dominant 
before the current trend began. Sev- 
eral illustrations will show why the 
New Reaction conforms with this defi- 
nition. 

The President insists, first of all, 
that the great principles of truth which 
it is the purpose of education to reveal 
are immutable — a term usually con- 
noting the “eternal” truths which have 
come down to us from the past. In the 
Atlantic Monthly recently, for exam- 
ple, he stresses the constancy of the 
judgments of men of learning in all 
ages. Again, he cites the eminent Pla- 
tonist, Paul Shorey, for having pointed 
out that the good, the true, and the 
beautiful are something real beyond 
the flux of experience. Another au- 
thority, Whewell, is condoned for 
having seen that “the permanent 
studies,” which should form the core 
of any sound educational system, are 
largely ancient and medieval. No- 
where in either of his recent volumes, 
moreover, does Mr. Hutchins insist 
that his first principles of knowledge 
are actually to be discovered in a tem- 
poral future; his implication always is 
that these principles already exist even 
though, like Plato’s eternal Ideas, we 
may not always intuit them clearly. 

The position here examined meets 
the definition of reactionary also in its 
interpretation of human nature. Aris- 
totle is offered as authority for the 
assertion that the same education and 
habits go to make up a good statesman 
or a good man. Again, the intellectual 
virtues remain identical in any type of 
state. Finally, one purpose of educa- 
tion must be “to draw out the elements 
of our common human nature. These 
elements are the same in any time or 
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place. The notion of educating a man 
to live in any particular time or place, 
to adjust him to any particular en- 
vironment, is therefore foreign to a 
true conception of education.” 

A third illustration is the opposition 
to progress in any modern sense. The 
President talks about “false” progress, 
by which he means technological and 
empirical progress, but when we search 
for what he means by “true” progress 
we are unable to find his meaning ex- 
cept in terms of his rationalistic prem- 
ises — a meaning which, in the history 
of the concept of progress, would be 
defined after the fashion of a Hegel 
or an Augustine.^ Progress for them 
is of course an idealistic, timeless de- 
velopment of some inner principle of 
reality; it is ultimately identified with 
the immutable truths which defy 
change. One cannot help recalling, in- 
cidentally, how Hegelianism became 
an apologia for the German autocracy 
of its time; how Augustine’s concep- 
tion of progress became a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Church by 
warning that salvation in the City of 
God, the goal of history, would be 
denied all sinners. 

VI 

Mention of the social implications 
of Hegelian or Augustinian rational- 
ism leads us to the most serious aspect 
of the New Reaction — ^its bearing on 
society itself. 

We have already seen that the pre- 
college level of education should serve, 
according to Mr. Hutchins, no social 
purpose of reform. There is no func- 


* Cf. Burv, The Idea cf Progress, It mfiy be noted 
in passing that “false” progress (i.e., all progress in 
the modern sense) is also rejected by the semi-fascist 
philosopher, Spengler. 


tional interaction, therefore, between 
school and society: to hope that the 
former might improve the latter is 
futile or false; it will “merely succeed 
in ruining the schools.” Young people 
during their most formative period 
must not be trained to take a critical 
approach to the status quo; on the con- 
trary they must be discouraged from 
doing so. Mr. Hutchins thus manifests, 
on this score also, complete agreement 
with Plato, who conceived of public 
education in the Refublic primarily as 
training in loyalty to the state. 

Beyond sixteen, however, the study 
of truth for truth’s sake begins. May 
we not hope then that in the junior 
college something of a critical spirit 
toward society will be aroused.? But 
no: the purpose of the junior college is 
to teach “the permanent studies,” not 
acquaintance with the world of actual 
events. Since the college cannot dupli- 
cate experience, since facts are at most 
a very subordinate part of education, 
young people need hardly learn au- 
thoritatively about war, capitalism, 
sex, as these affairs occur today; and 
since they learn relatively little re- 
garding them they hardly can be ex- 
pected to react analytically to them. 
The classics, the logic or rhetoric 
which they study are disciplines as un- 
sullied as possible by the empirical ; so 
that only afterward, when they sud- 
denly find themselves in the world 
outside, may they be expected some- 
how to achieve functional connection 
between these disciplines and war, 
capitalism, or sex. Mr. Hutchins is 
not evasive on this matter : “I will ad- 
mit,” he says, “that this general edu- 
cation will not be useful to its posses- 
sor in the popular sense of utility. It 
may not assist him to make money or 
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to get ahead. It may not in any obvi- 
ous fashion adjust him to his environ- 
ment or fit him for the contemporary 
scene. It will, however, have a deeper 
wider utility: it will cultivate the in- 
tellectual virtues.” 

The reactionary potentialities of this 
program are immense. During the 
very period when young people are 
most likely to be active, adventurous, 
eager to share in the problems of so- 
ciety, they are isolated by the high 
wall of a formal curriculum. The 
youth movement which is just begin- 
ning to arise in America, to play some 
role in political events, would be ef- 
fectively thwarted, and the established 
order effectively protected from it. 
Mr. Hutchins would even go so far as 
to isolate into CCC camps those unfit 
for the junior college; indeed he 
would make the CCC permanent be- 
cause, for one thing, he apparently ex- 
pects unemployment to be permanent. 

The New Reaction does not ex- 
plicitly oppose social reorganization. 
Rather there are moments when its 
need is suggested. But one searches in 
vain for admission of the possibility 
that what we need, instead of caring 
for unemployment by paternalistic 
schemes, is a sufficiently fundamental 
reorganization to abolish it. In any 
case the only safe way, according to 
the President, that we can hope to im- 
prove society is from above — ^that is, 
at the direction of the elite who sur- 
vive the process of educational elim- 
ination. They alone who grasp the 
first principles of truth — the supreme 
object of university study — are fitted 
to discover solutions for our social 
difficulties. There should be little if 
any opportunity for the use of meta- 
physical wisdom except by those who 
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qualify for the university, and emerge 
at last rationally endowed. “The free 
and independent exercise of the intel- 
lect” by the learned elite, this alone 
“is the means by which society may be 
improved.” 

One recalls again the design of the 
Republic. It was to be governed 
wholly by guardians versed in the 
metaphysics of idealism, guardians 
whose purpose was not at all, inci- 
dentally, the improvement of society 
through essential reconstruction, but 
improvement by preservation of the 
best features of traditional Greek aris- 
tocracy. 

VII 

The social significance of the New 
Reaction may be seen, further, in the 
authoritarianism implicit in its crite- 
rion of truth. We observe, for example, 
that though “clear and distinct ideas” 
are the_ object of education, we are 
never given a clue as to precisely how 
we are to recognize them or distin- 
guish them from confused ideas. The 
great philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, 
was evidently more conscious of the 
problem than some of his disciples, for 
he suggested that unless we are di- 
rectly in touch with the divine, we 
mere mortals can distinguish truth 
from error only by practice and ex- 
perience — a method Mr. Hutchins 
disavows. 

Of course the ultimate criterion of 
truth for the good Bishop was God; 
and in the history of philosophy that 
criterion has always been for rational- 
ists some final and unquestioned au- 
thority. Indeed, history discloses that 
when a philosophy of this kind has 
dominated an era it ultimately be- 
comes, almost without exception, a 
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sanction for traditional, established 
power. To Plato, as already noted, the 
mystic knowledge of Ideas was to be 
the guide of philosopher-kings in his 
authoritarian state; freedom of in- 
quiry, which Plato like Mr. Hutchins 
advocated, was to be freedom within 
the boundaries of truth so known. To 
Thomas, the first principles of meta- 
physics became at last a matter of faith 
through which the Church maintained 
supremacy over society for long cen- 
turies. And today, in Germany and 
Italy, an idea which those in power 
regard as “clear and distinct” dare not 
be questioned by citizens who wish to 
live in peace, or teach in universities. 
“Jewish science,” for example, is rap- 
idly being outlawed by the Nazis; 
“relativity” is expelled from their 
vocabulary because a Jew discovered 
it — a consequence which follows quite 
consistently from premises denying 
the need of experimental verification 
as the test of truth. The facts with 
which Einstein checked his hypothesis, 
his empirical method of analysis, have 
little value so long as our criterion is 
on a wholly different level — so long 
as those with sufficient certainty of 
mind are able to reveal, and to enforce, 
basic principles from which no one can 
appeal. And who, after all, can logi- 
cally disprove to Hitler that Hitler’s 
ideas are wrong? By arbitrary but au- 
thoritative fiat they are for him, as 
they were for Augustine, perfectly 
clear and distinct. 

Mr. Hutchins sincerely opposes any 
such regime as Hitler’s. The Fascist, 
he says, thinks with his blood; and 
that is precisely what the rationalist 
does not. Nevertheless if we examine 
the innuendoes of both positions care- 
fully, the resemblance, philosophical- 


ly at least, becomes increasingly dis- 
turbing. What the Fascist means by' 
thinking with his blood is often little 
less than what Thomas meant by faith 
— a suspicion of empirical methodol- 
ogy, a devotion to immediate postu- 
lates above the mere tests of factual 
science. 

But I am not arguing for an anal- 
ogy of the New Reaction with fascism 
as such. Mr. Hutchins’ position is far 
more consistent, honest, and intelli- 
gent; Hitlerism is largely a conglom- 
eration of hateful dogmas which ra- 
tionalize that regime from day to day. 
The important fact, however, is that 
Mr. Hutchins’ distrust of the empiri- 
cal, libertarian approach to education 
lends support, in fact encourages, a 
similar distrust which is growing to- 
day in many areas of the world — a 
distrust which in centuries past has 
quite invariably crystallized into some 
form of political, religious, economic 
authoritarianism. It is more than likely 
that the New Reaction would be util- 
ized by whatever forces of this same 
kind appear in America, indeed are al- 
ready appearing. For not only does it 
turn pastward for its principles, thus 
helping to justify opposition to genu- 
inely progressive movements in, for 
example, the field of social experimen- 
tation; but it provides an avenue of 
escape for those who find the liberal 
way of life too strenuous or disap- 
pointing. 

VIII 

But as suggested earlier the char- 
acter of a position may be understood 
by what it is not, as well as what it is. 
The reactionary assumptions of Mr. 
Hutchins’ proposal may now be ob- 
served by contrast, therefore, with an 
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alternative philosophy which might, 
very conceivably, take the form of the 
Marxian doctrine flexibly adjusted to 
the American environment. 

Granting, as I think we must grant, 
that the liberalism of recent years is 
proving today a more and more dis- 
appointing way of life to more and 
more people, and that the President 
detects its most vulnerable spot — ^its 
lack of unity and purpose^ — the ques- 
tion arises whether we must retreat, as 
he implies, to the cloisters of scholas- 
ticism j or whether we may not move 
forward to a philosophy which meets 
the need for a consistent point of 
view, yet builds upon the strengthened 
foundations of liberalism itself. 

In fairness to him it should be noted 
that Mr. Hutchins at one point seems 
to concede this possibility. “We may 
say in behalf of the Marxists,’’ he 
writes, “that they at least realize that 
there is no advance in the speculative 
realm which does not have practical 
consequences, and no change in the 
practical realm which need not be 
speculatively analyzed. They realize 
that it is impossible to have social order 
without intellectual order.” Curiously 
enough, he even quotes Lenin approv- 
ingly for denouncing freedom of crit- 
icism in the old social democratic 
party; for such freedom “implies ec- 
lecticism and absence of principle.” 

Why then does not President 
Hutchins support a philosophy based 
upon dialectical materialism instead of 
rationalism? Assuredly it is, as he him- 
self declares, a philosophy possessing 
intellectual order; assuredly it has 
principles; assuredly, therefore, it 
overcomes precisely those objections to 
liberalism which the New Reaction 
insists must be overcome. 


For reasons no doubt clear and dis- 
tinct to himself Mr. Hutchins would 
not take kindly to this proposal. On 
the contrary, he discards any sugges- 
tion of the Marxian or semi-Marxian 
approach. He implies in his essay, 
“What is a University?” that radical- 
ism is virtually synonymous with ig- 
norance. He scoffs at the progressive 
educators who advocate a collectivist 
society, insisting that they do not know 
what kind of society we should have. 
Mr. Hutchins is never very explicit as 
to why he rejects this approach in 
favor of his own; and since the facts 
of social experience are at most subor- 
dinate to rational knowledge, any out- 
line of a planned society developed 
from the facts, or any empirical pro- 
gram of change toward it, is by defini- 
tion virtually excluded from scholarly 
consideration. In other words, he is 
quite willing to advocate a unified and 
purposeful outlook in education so 
long as it conforms with the reaction- 
ary assumptions of that outlook; but 
the moment it is metaphysically con- 
sistent in any other way it is flatly 
denounced. 

Surely, however, we are justified in 
wondering whether one good reason 
for his dismissal of the Marxian posi- 
tion is that, today, it stands for a way 
of life completely hostile to the spirit 
of the New Reaction. Instead of re- 
turning to the Middle Ages for the 
solution of our problems, Marxism in- 
sists that humanity must proceed for- 
ward with clear vision to a coopera- 
tive commonwealth, the outlines of 
which at least are clear. It is an ob- 
jective based upon the great achieve- 
ments of empiricism; an hypothesis of 
correction developed, as are all hy- 
potheses, from factual analysis of 
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present defects} a libertarian society 
which, in excluding the destructive 
profit-motive, claims to exclude the 
major cause of depressions, imperial- 
istic wars, unequal opportunities, and 
CCC camps for the unemployed. 
Marxism believes in progress, but not 
the timeless “progress” of an Augus- 
tine. It accepts democracy, but not the 
“democracy” of an elite. It believes in 
truth, but not in “truth” achieved by 
the intellectual love of God. It agrees 
that the aim of education is to train the 
intellect, but not an “intellect” iso- 
lated from the events of contemporary 
life} not an intellect devoid of func- 
tional skill nor ignorant of how to co- 
operate with other intellects in the 
abolition of social chaos. Marxism be- 
lieves in a common human nature, but 
not in “human nature” unaffected by 
socio-economic conditions. It values 
the “beautiful, perfect, admirable, and 
noble,” but not as ideals segregated 
from the practical means through 
which such ideals might be released 
for cultivation by the greatest possible 
number. 

IX 

I should like to state frankly that 
I am not advocating Marxism as the 
philosophy we must adopt in America. 


“For more thorough consideration of some of the 
issues, cf. the folio-wing articles by the writer; "Ameri- 
can Education and the Class Struggle,” Science and 
Society^ Vol. I, No. ij "The Role of Philosophy in a 
Changing World,” Kadelfian Review, Vol. XV, No. 
2; “Karl Marx and the American Teacher,” Social 
Frontier, Vol. II, No. 2. 

Though Stalinism and Marxism are by no means 
necessarily synonymous, no impartially informed per- 
son can deny, I believe, that the cultural and scientific 
advances of post-revolutionary Russia are tremendous, 
and almost in inverse proportion to the disintegration 
of Nazi universities. Note, for example, the achieve- 
ments of Soviet medicine, drama, and experimental 
education. Cf., regarding this last field, the bibliogra- 
phy, Education hi the Soviet Union (American Rus- 
sian Institute, tgis). 


I believe this is a possibility we should 
face realistically} but before we can 
determine whether it is more effective 
than some other, we shall have to 
weigh its strength and weaknesses 
with much greater patience than most 
of us have thus far. The immediate 
task of socially-minded scholars, in- 
deed, is not allegiance to but under- 
standing of what the Marxian phi- 
losophy really involves.^ Certainly 
such inadequate reference as I have 
made in this discussion is insufficient to 
convince those of us under liberalism’s 
influence that Marxism is sound. 
Moreover, we should have to readjust 
its principles to an American environ- 
ment vastly different from the Soviet 
Union, and to avoid the sectarian ex- 
cesses while profiting by the achieve- 
ments of that regime.* 

The issue at the moment, then, is 
not advocacy. It is rather that the un- 
derstanding of the Marxian philoso- 
phy, in spirit and substance the anti- 
thesis of reactionism, helps to set Mr. 
Hutchins’ doctrine in fresh perspec- 
tive} and so helps negatively, at least, 
to evaluate in one final way its import 
positively. In this perspective, how- 
ever, another question demands con- 
sideration; which of the two philoso- 
phies of reactionism and Marxism, if 
we must ultimately choose either, is 
the more promising for the future of 
America.? 

I say “if we must ultimately choose 
either.” The liberal, of course, hopes 
that we need not. Yet when we turn to 
the history of recent Europe and see 
how whole countries align themselves 
either on the side of Fascism or collec- 
tivism, how Spain fights unto death 
over these two ways of life, how the 
strain in France increases almost daily 
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between forces symbolized by the two 
doctrines — when we witness these 
events today we can no longer dismiss 
the conflict of Marxism and reaction- 
ism as an academic question. 

There is considerable evidence to 
support the view, furthermore, that 
this country in the past few decades 
has often duplicated, in broad lines, 
the evolutionary pattern of Europe. 
Observe, as an example, the course of 
labor legislation in America, which 
belatedly imitates the legislation of 
England. Observe, again, the rise of 
movements like the American Liberty 
League or the Union for Social Jus- 
tice, both thoroughly reactionary ; and 
on the other hand the growing 
Farmer-Labor party which, in many 
respects, is Marxian as regards bases 
and goals. Observe, once more, such 
recent intellectual alignments as the 
reactionary American Review and the 
Marxian Science and Society, which, 
with varying degrees of skill, articu- 
late the principles of these hostile 
movements. 

Thus if America continues to follow 
recent developments of Europe, is it 
■not probable that the New Reaction 
too — ^whether it denies that probabil- 
ity or not — -is incipiently both a ref-ec- 
tion of tensions already tightening 
beneath the tranquil surface, and a 
'prognostication of their increase.? No 
one of course, not even Mr. Hutchins 
were he so disposed, could give a 
simple answer to this question j the 
network of relations is too subtle and 
complex. Yet one cannot simply dis- 
miss the feeling that the New Reaction 
becomes vastly more insidious and 
perilous if viewed, not as an isolated 
theory, but in the setting of current 
economic and political history. So 
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viewed, what Mr. Hutchins advocates 
is not essentially unique: it is in pro- 
found sympathy ideologically with 
the anti-empirical retrogression of the 
higher learning wherever the growing 
influence of collectivist trends seri- 
ously disturbs entrenched authority. 
So viewed, we may discover still fur- 
ther significance in the points of coin- 
cidence earlier noted between the 
scholarship of Nazi Germany (which 
is first of all a capitalist dictatorship) 
and the possible consequences of the 
New Reaction for our own higher 
learning. 

But even ignoring Europe, is it not 
true that when an established order 
is threatened, as ours repeatedly is 
threatened by depressions and wars, is 
it not true that there have always been 
in similar situations three principal 
ways to meet the crisis — ^ways of which 
Mr. Hutchins’ is one? 

For there is always, first, the way 
of compromise — of patching here, 
plugging there, the method of open- 
minded trial-and-error which zigzags 
bewilderingly from New Deals to no 
deals at all 5 and is too often the aim- 
less way of liberalism. 

Second, there is the way of attack- 
ing the predominant system at, its 
weakest point and, finding it bad, ad- 
vocating an escape from its turmoils 
and conflicts. We can, for instance, set 
up a system of education which pur- 
sues the truth for its own sake, serene- 
ly oblivious to the experiences beyond 
our ivory tower, conveniently indiffer- 
ent to conflict with the socio-economic 
status quo. 

Finally, we can attack the predom- 
inant system, not to destroy but to re- 
build, using the methods and materials 
of that system as a base, but radically 
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correcting its weaknesses by stronger, 
steadier premises and objectives. 

It is the appeal of this third way 
which explains, I think, why a slowly 
increasing number of educators in 
America are for the first time trying to 
estimate the Marxian challenge seri- 
ously, and why that challenge is being 
taken far more seriously elsewhere in 
the world. If we believe, these edu- 
cators are saying, that the progress of 
natural science since Francis Bacon 
must continue unrestricted, that the 
painfully won victories of empiricism 
are not.to be lost, we must reweigh the 
contention that the philosophy of re- 
actionism resents those victories when- 
ever they come to be used for social 
purposes other than its own. We must 
recognize that, as or if the crisis sharp- 
ens in America, the New Reaction will 
appeal increasingly to those who fear 


the trend toward collectivist democra- 
cies — democracies where science and 
nature, freed from the restrictions of 
the profit-economy, would be mutual- 
ly owned, cooperatively nourished. 
We must be ready to perceive that 
mere liberalism, itself often anemic in 
tactics and wavering in conviction, may 
in its defensive position be helpless be- 
fore an offensive thrust at its exist- 
ence. We need, in short, to face the 
paradox that loyalty to the values of 
liberalism may necessitate fresh, vig- 
orous reorientation toward them all. 
If, as is possible in our rapidly chang- 
ing America, the Marxian philosophy 
grows increasingly influential it will 
be, I predict, because it precipitates the 
values of liberalism into a program 
proportionate in conviction and strat- 
egy, but diametrically opposed, to the 
forces augured by the New Reaction. 


A taste of every sort of knowledge is necessary to form the mind, 
and is the only way to give the understanding its due improvement 
to the full extent of its capacity . — John Locke 

The more extensive a man^s knowledge of what has been done, 
the greater will be his power of knowing what to do , — Disraeli 



FREEDOM OF THOUGHT AND TEACHING 

I. W. Howerth 


“Men slay the prophets; fagot, rack, and cross 
Make up the groaning record of the past; 

But evil’s triumphs are her endless loss. 

And sovereign beauty wins the soul at last.” 

— Lowell 


I 

I T IS A common, even a common- 
place, observation that the world 
in general is hostile to new ideas. 
And yet without them there can be no 
social progress. Material advancement 
is dependent upon the extension of 
man’s reign over nature j moral or 
spiritual growth, upon his control over 
himself. Both alike require thought. 
Thought, therefore, should be free. 
Ideas are the one commodity that 
should be freely produced and freely 
exchanged. And yet thought is not 
free, and will not be until man is 
greatly changed. In every age free and 
independent thinking has been dis- 
couraged. 

From the evolutionary viewpoint, 
which in this case is the true viewpoint, 
the present is the child of the past and 
the parent of the future. But the fu- 
ture is usually an unwelcome child. It 
is sometimes brought to birth only in 
the throes of a revolution. And so it 
may be said, with a close approxima- 
tion to the truth, that the present is 
the unwelcome child of the past and 
the unwilling parent of the future. 

For the future can only be, like the 
present, the embodiment and manifes- 
tation of ideas j and if it is to be an 
improvement upon the present these 
ideas must be new, and new ideas are 


almost invariably regarded as illegiti- 
mate offspring. They are as unwel- 
come as a frost in summer. There has 
perhaps never been a new truth born 
into the world, as Huxley said, around 
whose cradle have not been gathered 
the best minds of the age ready to 
strangle it in its infancy. There has 
never been a man with new ideas, par- 
ticularly if these new ideas happen to 
be subversive of the established order 
of things, who has not been subjected 
to ridicule and persecution. This is 
why history presents such a saddening 
spectacle. It is from the beginning the 
story of the stupid persecution of the 
very men from whom society has prof- 
ited most. 

Socrates, for instance, the wisest of 
the Greeks, who believed and dared 
to maintain that the mythological su- 
perstitions of his fellow countrymen 
were absurd, that man should study to 
know himself, should follow no guide 
but that of an enlightened conscience, 
no creed but reason — was ridiculed, 
hooted by the mob, and burlesqued in 
the theater. Grave judges declared 
him to be an infidel and corrupter of 
the youth, and he was condemned to 
drink the hemlock. Euripides, his 
great compatriot, was exiled to spend 
the greater part of his life among sav- 
ages. Protagoras, the first teacher of 
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philosophy, and the first to undertake 
to acquaint the uneducated public with 
its teachings, was banished and his 
writings burned in the market-place. 
He was accused of denying the exist- 
ence of the gods. Aristotle was accused 
of atheism and compelled to retire to 
the island of Euboea where he died. 
Savonarola, who in an age of corrup- 
tion preached a pure morality, was 
burned at the stake, as were also John 
Huss, Servetus, Wycliffe and Latimer. 
Descartes who, like Socrates, dared to 
talk of the rights of human reason had 
to flee from his country to die abroad. 
Spinoza, whose belief in God so char- 
acterized him that he was called “God 
intoxicated,” but who dared to think 
for himself, fell a victim to cruel per- 
secution. And even the Son of God, 
said John Stuart Mill, “He who left 
on. the memories of those who wit- 
nessed his life and conversation such 
an impression of his moral grandeur 
that eighteen subsequent centuries 
have done homage to him as the Al- 
mighty in person, was ignominiously 
put to death} as what? As a blas- 
phemer!” 

Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes — they 
were souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled 
the contumelious stone, 

Stood serene, and down the future saw the 
golden beam incline 

To the side of perfect justice, mastered by 
their faith divine. 

The persecution of the great think- 
ers of the world is a sad commentary 
on human stupidity. 

II 

The disposition of men to oppose 
new ideas is well exemplified in the 
history of material progress. There 


has hardly been an invention which 
men have not sought to destroy- — 
power looms in France and England, 
for instance; reapers and binders in 
America. When it was first proposed 
to utilize steam in navigation, Napier 
introduced a bill in parliament to pre- 
vent it. In iSay a bill Was introduced 
in the English parliament to prevent 
the construction of railroads and men 
congratulated themselves on having 
disposed of what they regarded as “an 
» infernal nuisance.” Both railroads and 
telegraphs were denounced as heralds 
of antichrist. In 182,8 in Lancaster, 
Ohio, a board of education refused to 
permit the use of the school house to 
debate the question whether railroads 
were practical. “We are willing to 
grant the use of the school house,” 
they said, “for the discussion of all 
proper questions. But railroads and 
telegraphs are impossible and signs of 
infidelity. There is nothing said about 
them in the Bible. If the Lord had 
wished his creatures to travel through 
space by steam at the fearful rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, he would have 
made it known through the mouths of 
his holy prophets. It is a device of the 
devil to lure the souls of men to hell.” 
The first railroad bridge across the 
Mississippi river was bitterly opposed, 
and attempts were made to destroy it. 
Such opposition was no more intelli- 
gent than that of the man who, when 
a railroad was surveyed through his 
barn, declared: “They are a set of 
fools if they think Pm going to run 
out there and open and shut the barn 
doors for every train that comes 
along.” But Ignorant opposition, 
though often humorous, delays prog- 
ress. 

When It was proposed to light the 
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streets of London with gas even the 
intelligent Sir Walter Scott opposed it, 
and Byron declared that it was a per- 
nicious innovation. The introduction 
of bath tubs was opposed by the doc- 
tors of Philadelphia, and so late as 
1845 their use was illegal in Boston. 
And today there are localities in which, 
if we may believe certain indications, 
they are not in frequent use. Lightning 
rods were at first denounced as an at- 
tempt to interfere with the will of 
Providence. 

But as machinery, inventions, com- 
forts, conveniences, etc., are but the 
embodiment of ideas, the fundamental 
opposition and hostility manifested 
toward industrial progress is at bottom 
opposition to the advancement of 
knowledge. Opposition to progress is 
fundamentally and essentially oppo- 
sition to science. Every step in science 
has been taken in the face of the bit- 
terest opposition. 

Men of science have suffered the 
same fate as the great moral teachers 
of mankind. Copernicus who over- 
threw the Ptolemaic astronomy that 
had prevailed for more than a thou- 
sand years j who perceived that the 
sun is the center of our universe and 
the earth a relatively Insignificant star 
that revolves around it, was afraid to 
publish his conclusions until the hand 
of death was about to withdraw him 
beyond the reach of persecution. Gali- 
leo, the greatest scientist of Italy, who 
labored patiently for years to find out 
fundamental truths about nature, was 
no more welcome to the world than 
Copernicus. He invented the ther- 
mometer, discovered the laws of the 
pendulum, proved and proclaimed the 
laws of falling bodies; he discovered 
principles of mechanics which are to- 
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day the basis of our material civiliza- 
tion; he independently invented the 
telescope, and by means of it discov- 
ered worlds as yet undreamed of; he 
turned his instrument upon the sun 
and found that its supposed perfection 
was marred by spots that were plainly 
visible. Men ridiculed his discovery 
and refused to look through his tele- 
scope for its verification. Had not 
Aristotle said there were no spots on 
the sun, and who was Galileo to deny 
the dictum of that great authority? 
And Galileo, because he accepted and 
proclaimed the truth of the Coper- 
nican theory that the earth moves 
around the sun, was hailed before an 
inquisitorial court in Rome and under 
threat of death was compelled to re- 
cant his doctrine. He was left old, in- 
firm, and almost blind, to die in pov- 
erty and in exile, abused, slandered, 
and betrayed, a victim of the trium- 
phant stupidity of those in authority. 
We like to believe that it is true, 
though it is denied by some historians, 
that as he was led from the court in 
which he was tried, and in which he 
had just repeated in recantation the 
words, “I do solemnly swear that I 
abjure, curse and detest the error and 
heresy that the earth moves,” he mut- 
tered under his breath, “It does move 
nevertheless! ” 

Giordano Bruno, another great 
Italian, who taught the same doctrine, 
scoffed at monks and miracles, and 
ridiculed the established religion, was 
forced to become a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. He was at last ap- 
prehended by the Inquisition, thrown 
into prison where he languished for 
seven years, and on the seventeenth of 
February, 1600, was burned at the 
stake. Visitors in Rome today may see 
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In the Square of the Flower Market a 
statue of Giordano Bruno unveiled in 
his memory 300 years after he was 
burned. It is evidence of the truth of 
LowelPs lines — 

For humanity sweeps onward, where today 
the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the 
silver in his hands; 

Far in front the cross stands ready and the 
crackling fagots burn. 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in 
silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into his- 
tory’s golden Urn. 

Lavoisier, the founder of two of 
the grandest of our sciences, Chemis- 
try and Physiology — Lavoisier, the 
French scientist whose name should be 
honored in every land under the sun — 
was guillotined In the market-place of 
Paris by an ignorant mob which de- 
clared that the Republic of France had 
no need of scientists. Roger Bacon was 
charged with magic and sorcery. 

The advance of medical science is 
also a story of ignorant opposition. At- 
tempts to alleviate the pain of women 
In child-birth by anaesthetics were de- 
nounced as an unholy attempt to evade 
the curse pronounced upon women be- 
cause of the sin of their mother Eve. 
So late as 1591 a lady of rank in Scot- 
land was burned alive because she 
sought medical relief from pain dur- 
ing the birth of a son. When chloro- 
form was discovered in 1847 by James 
Young Simpson its use was condemned 
on biblical grounds. For hundreds of 
years the study of anatomy was pro- 
hibited in the supposed interest of re- 
ligion. When Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood it was for- 
bidden to be taught in the universities. 
What a humiliating spectacle the 


whole history of science, invention and 
discovery presents. 

Christopher Columbus conceived a 
grand idea, or perhaps he accepted it 
from the ancient Greeks. The people 
about him thought the earth was as flat 
as a pancake. He believed it was 
round, and that by sailing west he 
would arrive in the East. On the 
strength of this idea he equipped a 
few small ships, and with a motley 
crew fared forth over a trackless and 
unknown sea. His crew mutinied, yet 
he held it in control. Every one of his 
men was terror stricken and wished 
to turn back, but with a faith and de- 
termination rare in history, he sailed 
on and on. 

The blanched mate said “Now must we 
pray, 

For lo, the very stars are gone. 


What shall I say, brave admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn? 
Why you shall say at break of day. 
Sail on ! Sail on ! Sail on and on ! 


And pale and worn he kept his deck and 
peered through darkness. 

Ah! That night of all dark nights! 

At length a speck, a light! A light! A 
light ! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled; 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: On! Sail on! 

And yet when Columbus returned to 
Spain he was thrown into prison, 
threatened with death, escaped torture 
as by miracle, and died in poverty and 
in exile. 

No wonder Professor Huxley, in 
contemplating the pitiable spectacle of 
man’s progress was led to exclaim; “I 
know of nothing more unutterably 
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saddening than the evolution of man- 
kind as it is set forth in the annals of 
history. Out of the darkness of pre- 
historic ages man emerges with the 
marks of his lowly origin strong upon 
him. He is a brute, only more intelli- 
gent than the other brutes. A prey to 
blind impulses which as often as not 
lead him to destruction; a victim of 
endless illusions which make his men- 
tal existence a terror and a burden and 
fill his physical existence with barren 
toil and battle. He attains a certain de- 
gree of physical comfort and a more or 
less workable hypothesis of life in such 
favorable situations as the plains of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt, and then for 
thousands of years, attended by infinite 
wickedness, bloodshed and cruelty, he 
struggles to maintain himself at this 
point against the greed and the am- 
bition of his fellow-men. He makes a 
point of killing and otherwise per- 
secuting all those who strive to get him 
to move a step onward. And when he 
has moved on a step, he turns about 
and foolishly confers postmortem 
deification upon his victims.” 

Ill 

How are we to account for the blind 
and stupid opposition of men to every 
progressive idea and to every progres- 
sive man? There are several reasons. 
I shall mention three. 

First, there is a natural inertia in the 
world of thought as there is in the 
world of material things. Men’s opin- 
ions become fixed, and their habits of 
life and thought become settled. They 
become adjusted; and they naturally 
resent the introduction of ideas that 
tend to disturb them. They Inflict pain 
upon the thinker. He is a disturber of 
their peace. “Beware,” said Emerson, 
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“when the great God lets loose a 
a thinker on this planet. Then all 
things are at risk. It is as when a con- 
flagration has broken out in a great 
city, and no man knows what is safe, or 
where it will end. There is not a piece 
of science but its flank may be turned 
tomorrow; there is not any literary 
reputation, not the so-called eternal 
names of fame, that may not be revised 
and condemned. The very hopes of 
man, the thoughts of his heart, the re- 
ligion of nations, the manners and 
morals of mankind are all at the mercy 
of a new generalization.” No wonder 
the world looks askance at the thinker, 
and is disposed to persecute him. 

Secondly, opposition to new ideas is 
due to a mistaken conception of the 
truth, or rather of the source of truth. 
Every great religion has its sacred 
book, and this book is by many re- 
garded as the sole fountain of truth. 
It is supposed to contain all that man 
needs to know. Science is, therefore, 
from this point of view, futile and 
irreverent inquiry. But there is noth- 
ing clearer than this: There is no 
sacred book that is an infallible revela- 
tion concerning the truths of nature, 
whatever it may be with regard to 
moral truths. It is a product of evolu- 
tion. This is true of our sacred Bible, 
as it is of all sacred books. 

Out of the heart of nature rolled the burden 
of the Bible old, 

The litanies of nations came like the vol- 
cano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below, the can- 
ticles of love and woe. 

Or as Lowell put it — 

Slowly the Bible of the race was writ, 

And not on paper leaves or leaves of stone. 
Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it. 
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Texts of despair or hope, of joy or moan; 
While swings the sea, while mists the 
mountains shroud. 

While thunder’s surges burst on cliffs of 
cloud. 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. 

It is a favorite indoor sport of some 
piously to read the Bible, put their 
own interpretation upon it, or accept 
the interpretation of pre-scientific 
thinkers, and then denounce as atheist 
or infidel all and sundry who by pa- 
tient investigation of nature arrive at a 
conclusion other than their own, and 
then endeavor to force others to con- 
formity by coercion and calurnny. Such 
misguided people are like the ignorant 
savage who would endeavor to stop an 
express train by throwing himself in 
the way of it 3 only they entertain the 
expectation that if run over by the en- 
gine of progress, as they surely will be, 
they will be proclaimed and com- 
memorated as martyrs to the faith, and 
perhaps canonized as saints. But in the 
final judgment of men, to say nothing 
of heaven, the names commemorated 
will be of those only who by patient 
investigation of the works and the will 
of God as revealed in nature, have dis- 
covered the truth and manifested the 
courage to proclaim it and to live by 
it. These are the prophets of today. 

The word diyine vouchsafed by God to 
man 

Is uttered through the years of many an 
age, 

And there are lips touched by the prophet’s 
rage 

Today as there has been since time began. 

Thirdly, and related to the second, 
is a mistaken conception of faith. Faith 
to many is credulity, or, at least, 
credence In views long since outgrown. 


In other words, men identify faith 
with belief — for instance, in a literal 
interpretation of the Bible; that is to 
say, belief in the doctrine that the 
world was created in six days; that the 
first man was created instantaneously; 
that woman was created out of man’s 
rib; that the devil in the guise of a 
serpent actually talked with mother 
Eve; that Balaam’s ass discoursed in 
the Hebrew language; that the laws 
of light were in abeyance and no rain- 
bow appeared in the sky until it was 
thrown across the retreating shoulders 
of a cloud as a covenant with Abra- 
ham; that the sun and the moon 
actually stopped in the sky in order 
that one small tribe of men might de- 
feat another; that Jonah was actually 
swallowed by a whale; that devils 
actually took up their abode in the 
Gadarene pigs. If by chance these be- 
liefs are lost, then faith is gone! 

Not so. Faith is not credulity. It is 
not mere belief either in biblical or sci- 
entific dogma. Faith becomes a farce 
when it becomes crystallized into be- 
lief in unyielding dogma. Faith, the 
faith that is worthwhile, the faith that 
is an anchor to the soul, is faith in the 
rationality of the universe, that love is 
its essential law, and that to do right 
is wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 
This faith when once established is not 
disturbed by changing beliefs. It is not 
an acceptance merely of what may be 
regarded at the time as truth, but faith 
in the Truth. Truth is Protean; it 
flows, and faith should keep pace with 
it. 

Science, therefore. Is the friend of 
faith. Astronomy, for instance, has en- 
larged and ennobled the conception 
of God. It is not — 
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Lo, the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in the cloud and hears him in the 
wind. 

It is rather the astronomer who, with 
a mind enlightened by a knowledge of 
physical science, reads the character of 
the Creator in the wonder of his 
works. It is only to the astronomer, or 
at least more to him than anyone else, 
that “The heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” What a strange concep- 
tion it is that science is atheistic. To the 
devout scientist, and to him more than 
to another. 

Earth’s crammed with heaven, 

And every common bush afire with God, 
And only he who knows takes otf his shoes; 
The rest sit around and pick blackberries. 

The painted savage, bowing himself 
before his idol of stone or wood, and 
closing his religious festival, it may be, 
in the orgies of a cannibal feast, is just 
as religious as the men of today. If his 
beliefs constitute his faith and his re- 
ligion, why send him missionaries? 
They will destroy his faith and his 
religion. But if faith is an element in 
human nature, varying with knowl- 
edge and experience, an element that 
remains unshattered if not amid the 
wreck of matter and the crash of 
worlds, at least among the ruins of 
cherished beliefs, and if we believe 
that faith is purified by advancing 
knowledge, then we can with good 
conscience send him teachers to destroy 
his erroneous beliefs and so let his 
faith manifest itself through a purer 
knowledge. If belief is faith, then it is 
the duty of one generation to destroy 
the faith of the preceding and reestab- 
lish it on a firmer basis. 
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And so with the youth of this gen- 
eration, If parents regard the retention 
of the imperfect beliefs of people who 
lived two thousand years ago as essen- 
tial to faith and religion, they should 
not send their children to college. 
Their beliefs are bound to be shaken. 
Their religious conceptions will 
change. But in college, as nowhere 
else, and through the influence of sci- 
ence, their beliefs should be brought 
into accord with advancing knowledge, 
and their conception of the Power that 
manifests itself in the universe, what 
we call God, should be enlarged and 
ennobled. No youth should leave col- 
lege — and if science is left free to in- 
vestigate, and the teacher to teach, no 
one will leave college — ^less religious 
than when he entered, rather more. 
Science is not hostile to true religion. 
But, some will say, if the Biblical ac- 
count of man’s creation, or any of its 
statements are erroneous, then it is 
false. “False in one false in all.” But 
what is meant by “false?” Is Shake- 
speare false because in his plays are 
errors in geography and history? Or is 
Milton’s Paradise Lost false because 
he sometimes employs the imperfect 
knowledge of the science of his time? 
Are Aesop’s Fables false because he 
represents animals as employing the 
speech of man? Aye, is a literary work 
of fiction false because it seeks to pre- 
sent the great truths of life through 
fictitious narrative? What means the 
expression, “Fiction is sometimes truer 
than fact?” Few believe that every 
parable of Christ is a literal description 
of fact, or that God and Satan actually 
held the conversation reported in the 
Book of Job. A book, any book, should 
be judged by what it is meant to teach, 
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and its success in utilizing its media in 
realizing its purpose. All great litera- 
ture utilizes fact and fiction, allegory 
and analogy, parable and fable and 
myth, to present great truths of life. 
The Bible does this, and does it suc- 
cessfully for those whose minds do not 
stick in the husk and miss the kernel. 
That is why it is great literature. Do 
men really understand what is meant 
by “belief” in the Bible? Many surely 
do not. 

The opponents of science recently 
focused their opposition upon biology, 
as in an earlier day they concentrated 
their efforts to stay the progress of 
astronomy and geology. They have 
chosen for especial opposition the 
loftiest and one of the most benefi- 
cent ideas that modern thought has 
produced, namely, the doctrine of 
Evolution. They no doubt honestly 
believe that to save the faith once de- 
livered to the saints they must drive 
evolution out of the schools. They 
made it illegal as a subject of Instruc- 
tion in Tennessee and Mississippi. In 
Oklahoma for several years it has been 
impossible openly to teach the doctrine 
in the public schools. A bill was intro- 
duced in Florida making evolutionary 
instruction unlawful. In Texas the 
board of Regents of the state univer- 
sity ordained that “no Infidel, atheist, 

*^TJie following' Is part of a pledge required of 
ministers of a certain religious denomination in 
Amerlcji; 

“I do not believe in Darwinian evolution or Ma- 
terialistic, Atheistic or Theietlc or any other theory of 
evolution by whatever name called which proposes to 
teach that there Ib, or has been such a thing In nature 
aa the transmutation of species, or the evolution of life 
from one species to another, or that man came from 
the anthropoid ape, or from any lower form of animal 
life, or that man is derived from a common ancestor 
with other so-called primates. I believe that man la the 
direct creation of God and not the product of some 
form of evoWed 


or agnostic shall be employed in any 
capacity in the University of Texas.” 
The lower house of the legislature 
passed an anti-evolution bill, but it 
failed in the Senate, as it did in Ken- 
tucky by the perilous margin of one 
vote. In North Carolina the Board of 
Education will not employ teachers 
who believe in evolution. In other 
states great religious organizations 
voted to give no money to any school 
teaching evolution 3 and so-called 
“monkey bills” were introduced in 
Georgia, West Virginia, Arkansas, 
Iowa, Illinois, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Oregon and Arizona. In North 
Carolina a semi-political organization, 
a Committee of One Hundred, was 
formed, and well-financed, whose pur- 
pose was to prevent school authorities 
from employing teachers who believe 
In evolution, or who hold any views 
contrary to what they call the simple 
teachings of the Bible. Special speakers 
of the Bible Crusader type were to be 
employed, and were to be assisted by 
“local talent.” Darwin spent twenty 
years in patient study of evolution be- 
fore he published a word. But in 
North Carolina the public was to be 
enlightened by “local talent” — con- 
fusion of tongues without a Tower of 
Babel.* 

All this opposition to evolutionary 
views is but a repetition of what took 
place in Europe more than a half cen- 
tury ago when Darwin published his 
Origin of Species, and his Descent of 
Man. The same battle took place there 
that is now taking place here, and the 
same result will follow j namely, the 
triumph of science all along the line. 
Men might as well try to brush back 
the waves of the tide with a whisk 
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broom as endeavor to stay the on- 
coming flood of science, by crying “in- 
fidel,” and “atheist,” and attempting 
to put it out of the schools by legisla- 
tion and out of court by popular votes. 

IV 

What are the schools to do? There 
are two views of education. There is 
the view that, in the school, children 
are to be taught what to believe j 
namely, the doctrines proclaimed by 
the fathers and founded upon the im- 
perfect knowledge of a prescientific 
age. These doctrines, regarded as in- 
disputably true and not to be tampered 
with, not to be questioned, are to be 
taught to the children. Theirs not to 
reason why. And this is true to an ex- 
tent of political and economic doctrines 
as well as of theology. The school thus 
becomes an instrument of political, so- 
cial, economic, and religious propa- 
ganda, Children are to be indoctri- 
nated with the beliefs which somebody 
thinks are good for them. The teacher 
is free, but only within carefully pre- 
scribed limits. The child, too, is free, 
but only to think of things that are 
relatively of minor consequence. The 
really vital things are settled for him. 
The teacher must be compelled to 
teach the particular doctrines that ig- 
norance sanctions, or he is to be 
thwarted and deprived of his sacred 
function. 

This is not a sound view of educa- 
tion. True education is not indoctrina- 
tion, not even the inculcation of ideas, 
but the training of the mind through 
knowledge, and the direction of men- 
tal activities} the provision of knowl- 
edge that has been tested and tried} 
knowledge which is the material for 


training in thought, and the direction 
of the mind to the sources of thought 
material. Under this view the school 
and the teacher are not to teach the 
child what to think but haw to think, 
and to allow him the pleasure of 
thought, and of arriving at his own 
conclusions. These conclusions will 
necessarily be imperfect. They will 
often be erroneous, but like Arthur 
Hallam in Tennyson’s In Memo- 
riam — 

Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds 
At last he’ll beat his music out; 

There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 

From this viewpoint the teacher 
will not teach evolution in the sense of 
telling the child what to believe, but 
he will certainly not try to cover up 
the facts that have been revealed by 
disinterested scientific investigation 
concerning the origin and develop- 
ment of living things. 

The teacher, then, who seeks to per- 
form his true social function in the 
presentation of knowledge that may 
serve the pupil as the material of 
thought, will seek to present real 
knowledge and not opinion. He will 
present the facts of experiment and 
observation. He will present scientific 
knowledge, for this is the only real 
knowledge we have. 

But “such knowledge is dangerous.” 
Yes, but dangerous to what? To out- 
worn creeds, philosophic, religious, or 
scientific, that clutter up the temple of 
human thought, and whose ^proper 
place is the junk pile of discarded 
ideas} dangerous to primitive super- 
stitions that encrust the mind like a 
coating of cement, preventing the im- 
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plantation and germination of new 
ideas; dangerous to fears, the hob- 
goblins of the mind that make us in- 
tellectual cowards, afraid to explore 
new areas of God’s universe. 

Science is dangerous; but it is also 
constructive, refreshing, fructifying. 
“It droppeth like the gentle rain from 
heaven upon the place beneath. It is 
twice blest, it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.” 

What is science that has created all 
this hubbub.? It is merely purified and 
exalted common sense. It is knowledge 
obtained by painful and laborious in- 
vestigation of the phenomenoa of na- 
ture; knowledge resulting from the 
untrammelled exercise of man’s rea- 
son, that divine attribute that lifts him 
above the brute and makes him akin to 
God. 

What is Science? asks Herbert 
Spencer, and answers thus: 

To see the absurdity of the prejudice 
against it, we need only remark that Science 
is simply a higher development of common 
knowledge; and that if Science is to be 
repudiated, all knowledge must be repudi- 
ated along with it. The extremest bigot will 
not suspect any harm in the observation that 
the sun rises earlier and sets later in the 
summer than in the winter ; but will rather 
consider such an observation as a useful aid 
in fulfilling the duties of life. Well, Astron- 
omy is an organized body of similar obser- 
vations, made with greater nicety, extended 
to a larger number of objects, and so an- 
alyzed as to disclose the real arrangements 
of the heavens, and to dispel our false con- 
ceptions of them. That iron will rust in 
water, that wood will burn, that long kept 
viands become putrid, the most timid sec- 
tarian will teach without alarm, as things 
useful to be known. But these are chemical 


* Spencer, Herbert. First Principles. New York, 
N.Y.: D. Appleton and Company, 18S5, P. 18. 


truths: Chemistry is a systematized collec- 
tion of such facts, ascertained with preci- 
sion, and so classified and generalized as to 
enable us to say with certainty, concerning 
each simple or compound substance, what 
change will occur in it under given condi- 
tions. And thus is it with all the sciences.* 

During the past hundred years sci- 
ence has practically remade the world. 
It has brought comforts and conveni- 
ences, means of increasing happiness, 
heretofore undreamed of. It has 
doubled the food supply of the world 
with one tenth of the work. It has in- 
creased the average longevity in 
America from twenty-one to fifty-five 
years. Everybody admits we owe to it 
our material civilization. But books 
have been written — Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s Icarus and F. C. S. Shiller’s 
Tantalus, for instance — to prove or to 
indicate that our debt to science is for 
material civilization alone; that we 
are no more sympathetic, no more 
kindly, no less selfish, no less disposed 
to fly at each other’s throats in war, 
than we have been before. But this in- 
dicates a one-sided view of history. It 
is strange that the study of history is 
so much confined to the study of the 
great evils of society — war, diplomacy, 
partisan politics — ^rather than to trac- 
ing the evolution of the good. The 
world has progressed and is progress- 
ing spiritually as well as materially, 
and this spiritual progress as well as 
our material advancement is due to 
growth in knowledge ; that is to say, to 
the development of science and the 
growth of the scientific spirit. Upon 
this we must depend for a progressive 
future. Science has improved our eco- 
nomic conditions, refined our taste, and 
raised our cultural level. It has con- 
tributed to self-control, to sympathy, 
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to kindliness, and to the power of dis- 
counting our passions. And it will do 
more in this direction as it is permitted 
and encouraged to investigate the phe- 
nomena of social growth and social 
relations. 

If we are to continue increasingly 
to extend our control of nature in the 
interest of man, we must leave men 
free to follow the lead of their own 
thought, free to investigate, to pro- 
claim and teach the results of their in- 
vestigations. “Education should have 
for one of its aims,” says Bertrand 
Russell, “to teach people only to be- 
lieve propositions when there is some 
reason to think that they are true.” “It 
is to Intelligence, increasingly wide- 
spread,” he says, “that we must look 
for the solution of the ills from which 
the world is suffering.” Liberal think- 
ers generally say the same, and it is 
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plainly true. Education, therefore, 
should aim to free our institutions of 
learning, to dedicate them to the sci- 
ence of eternal truth. To train “every 
teacher to ascertain all the facts he can 
— ^to give us light, to follow nature, no 
matter where she leads; to be in- 
finitely true to himself and us; to feel 
that he is without a chain except the 
obligation to be honest; that he is 
bound by no books, by no creed, 
neither by the sayings of the dead nor 
of the living; that he is asked to look 
with his own eyes, to reason for him- 
self without fear, to investigate in 
every possible direction, and to bring 
us the fruit of all his work. And to 
train the future citizens of the land to 
resent and abhor the repression of 
honest thought as they now at least 
pretend to hate other forms of human 
slavery.” 
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Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly as when they 
discuss it Macauley 



COMING OF MARCH 


By R. Catherine Gunn 

I see JVIarch cortiing down the road 
To meet me with, twinkling eyej 
He whistles a tune that speaks of June 
And echoes the wind^s chill sigh. 

He brings me a bunch of daffodils wild 
"With violets peeping between; 

The dew sun-missed, the roots earth-kissed 
’Where they tenderly cling to the green. 

I shake the snow from off my shoes. 

Tilt my bonnet of springtime mode; 

]VIy young heart sings ; I feel it grow wings j 
I see JVIarch coming down the road. 
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ON THE CHARACTER AND MENTALITY 
OF THE FRENCH 

Geraldine P. Dilla 


“I cannot leave this great and good country, without expressing my 
sense of its pre-eminence of character among the nations of the earth. 
A more benevolent people I have never known, nor greater warmth and 
devotedness in their select friendships. Their kindness and accommoda- 
tion to strangers is unparalleled, and the hospitality of Paris is beyond 
anything I had conceived to be practicable in a large city. Their emi- 
nence, too, in science, the communicative dispositions of their scientific 
men, the politeness of the general manners, the ease and vivacity of 
their conversation, give a charm to their society, to be found nowhere 
else, In a comparison of this, with other countries, we have the proof 
of primacy, which was given to Themistocles, after the battle of Salamis. 
Every general voted to himself the first reward of valor, and the second 
to Themistocles. So, ask the traveled inhabitant of any nation, in what 
country on earth would you rather live? — Certainly, in my own, where 
are all my friends, my relatives and the earliest and sweetest affections 
and recollections of my life. — Which would be your second choice? — 
France.” — ^Thomas Jefferson; Autobiography. 


T he land of France is unanimous- 
ly praised by all people who have 
any basis by which to judge j 
but praise of the ordinary French- 
man is less often heard. Like Italy, 
France has so attracted the covetous 
admiration of her neighbors, far and 
near, that most of her history has 
been a struggle for independence j but 
unlike Italy, she has usually been able 
to maintain her integrity and repulse 
her admiring enemies. 

Rome conquered her, but the defeat 
of Vercingetorix was nearer a blessing 
to France in the long run. Many 
northern barbarians over-ran the at- 
tractive country j some of them, known 
as Normans, conquered England, and 
their descendants used their new 
throne as the basis of operations, 
against France. Through many vicis- 


situdes of fortune, in the Hundred 
Years’ War and other wars, England 
occupied the better part of what is now 
France, including even Paris; and 
England won the most military vic- 
tories, but finally lost this “fair realm 
of France,” and gained nothing but a 
practically ineradicable mutual dis- 
trust. Moors from Spain in the early 
centuries, Austrians and Prussians 
from Germany in the later centuries — 
all missed the conquest of the beauti- 
ful land because of the stubborn tenac- 
ity and unexpiected strength of the 
French people. 

It is a universal response of human 
nature to dislike the people who 
thwart our designs. Furthermore, 
twice in their history the French were 
led by strong-willed sovereigns who 
succeeded temporarily in conquering 
some of their neighbors, Louis XIV 
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and Napoleon I. Neither do such facts 
endear nations to each other. There 
are other reasons for the unpopularity 
of the French people j they might be 
summarized by saying that French 
virtues are of the sort that mankind 
respects, but not such as win sympathy 
and afFection. 

Why is the land of France so attrac- 
tive to foreigners, as well as to its citi- 
zens? There is first the eternal beauty 
of her scenery, most varied and com- 
plete of all countries, from the most 
famous of Alpine peaks, Mont Blanc, 
to the most favored of sea-side resorts, 
Biarritz — pleasantly humanized with 
all kinds of architecture from prehis- 
toric dolmens to modern cubist 
hangars. All climates, from northern 
fog and snow to southern semi-tropical 
Riviera, are offered by France. Even 
the city scenes are attractive, as the 
proverb quoted by an Englishman 
over a hundred years ago suggests con- 
cerning the boulevards; “When the 
good God is out of humor, he opens 
one of the windows of heaven and re- 
covers his spirits by a glimpse of this 
long line of trees.” Wordsworth, even 
after he had lost sympathy with the 
Revolutionists and Napoleon, still re- 
membered that “France is a chosen 
soil, where sun and breeze shed gentle 
favors, . . . spot rich in all things that 
can soothe and please.” 

Underneath this soothing and pleas- 
ing atmosphere lies a homely philos- 
ophy deduced from the centuries by 
French peasants, and expressed in 
their saying that life is never so good 
or so bad as you believe it is. This truth 
doubtless contributes to their great 
facility in accommodating themselves 
to the reverses of life, and of extract- 
ing honey from the bitter things of this 
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world. Washington Irving pro- 
nounced it either true philosophy or 
something almost as efficacious, 
though some people try to call it the 
result of levity in character. Whatever 
this ability is that reconciles the French 
to misfortune, it contributes to the 
poise, balance and sanity of the coun- 
try, and it is restful to other people. 

France shows a mastery of the art of 
living such as no other land can offer 
even to one class of its residents. And 
France offers it to all classes, rich, 
poor, intellectual and mercantile. The 
German Friedrich Sleburg wrote that 
to take part in the life of France, daily 
and intellectual, is in itself a blessing. 
He thus discussed the profound satis- 
faction that comes from merely being 
in France and breathing its air: “Who- 
ever sees human happiness in the har- 
monious fulfillment of self; whoever 
reserves the highest praise for the na- 
tion that succeeds in giving complete 
expression in flesh, stone, and word to 
its sense of life; whoever refuses, in 
short, to live without the things of the 
mind — ^that man will love France.” 

An element in French character that 
makes their country attractive, to 
strangers and citizens both, is the easy 
frank sociability or amiability of their 
ordinary life. Conversation is not 
limited to the weather, nor are stran- 
gers treated with more ceremony and 
stiffness than are neighbors. John 
Stuart Mill contrasted this simple 
frankness of behavior with the English 
mode of existence, where “everybody 
acts as if everybody else (with few or 
no exceptions) was either an enemy or 
a bore.” The general habit of the 
French people is to show, as well as 
expect, friendly feeling in everyone 
towards every other, whenever there 
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is no positive cause for the opposite. 

This spontaneity of action may re- 
sult in individual displeasure as well 
as collective pleasure. When I was 
hurriedly buying 'patisserie in a 
Parisian bakery, I tried to hasten mat- 
ters by picking up my own pieces and 
dropping them into the carton in the 
clerk’s hand. She was meticulously 
placing each piece with her tongs, 
when I dropped in another delicious 
pastry on top of one with intricately 
designed soft frosting. Instantly she 
gave my hand a decisive slap, and fol- 
lowed her action with a terse lecture 
on my clumsy ruining of her beautiful 
perfect patisserie. The fact that I was 
buying them all myself did not make 
her any the less resent my disregard of 
the beauty of that masterpiece in frost- 
ing. French people cherish beauty any- 
where, even in pastries already soldj 
and they treat strangers like members 
of their family — ^with regard to disci- 
pline and honest self-expression. 

In the long run, it may be a satis- 
faction to know exactly what my asso- 
ciates think of me and of themselves, 
and to know that all emotions — ^joy, 
rage, affection, surprise — are ex- 
pressed openly. Thus in France the 
bad as well as the good points in in- 
dividual and in national character 
come to the surface and break out more 
fearlessly in everyday matters than 
they do in America or England, or in 
almost any other country. Such nat- 
uralness in manners makes the coun- 
try more attractive} but it does not 
always enhance a stranger’s personal 
regard for the individual. Hence arises 
part of the discrepancy between the 
popular conception of France and of 
the Frenchman. 

Nearly all intelligent observers no- 
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tice the more sophisticated or mature 
quality of French people. They have 
lost the illusions that others cherish} 
they know themselves very thor- 
oughly. This quality of maturity was 
what made Henry Adams praise 
them: “In spite of all its drawbacks, 
France has still more to give one than 
any other country has, that I know. 

• . . The French are, to be sure, rather 
too intelligent, which cannot be said 
of any other people, and they under- 
stand their own difficulties too well, 
which is also an occasional drawback 
to felicity} but they have lots of vari- 
ety and still some few broken vestiges 
and traditions of art. They do not get 
on my nerves as the Germans and 
English do.” 

Yet many casual and superficial 
travelers are irritated by that very 
over-intelligence of the French, and 
prefer the people more like the 
Americans. The very maturity of 
French temperament signifies a bal- 
ance, which seems contradictory to 
some observers. While the Frenchman 
enjoys new ideas and likes to consider 
radical theories, yet his experience has 
taught him where security and his own 
best interests lie. His hard-headedness 
counterbalances his free or extreme 
discussion} as an old joke puts it: the 
French character resembles a Dutch 
cheese, red on the outside and white 
within. As M. Siegfried says: “A 
Frenchman wears his heart on the left 
(Radical), and his pocket on the Right 
(Conservative) } and every French- 
man has a pocket in practice.” 

Thus in politics, he may speak like 
an extremist, and overthrow many 
statesmen — ^temporarily} but his ac- 
tion is conservative enough, and his 
changes in governments nowadays 
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mean very little in the long run. He 
enjoys new ideas and the process of 
thinking them through from every 
angle and weighing them in all 
theories 3 but his very solid wisdom as- 
signs them ultimately their true value 
so that “the just measure” continues 
to reign supreme in French life. It is 
because the Frenchman is so energetic 
and thorough in using his mind that he 
faces facts with less emotion and at- 
tempt at evasion than does the man of 
any other nationality. He is never 
afraid to recognize facts, however dis- 
concerting 5 and he insists upon dis- 
cussing them completely and openly. 

While he has ambitions, he has 
fewer social pretences than Anglo- 
Saxons and others. Gentility in its 
English sense is unknown in true 
French circles, where persons are not 
ashamed to be poor or have lowly an- 
tecedents, I once happened to ask a 
professor in Paris if he liked aspara- 
gus. He answered: “I think I do, but 
I never have any. You see chicken and 
asparagus are for the merchants, big or 
small, for they can afford them. But 
then,” he added simply, “we intel- 
lectuals have some compensations 
doubtless.” 

The following comment attracted 
my attention in an old file of the hon- 
don Telegrafh (dated 1923, I be- 
lieve), because it illustrates the un- 
blushing acceptance of facts by the 
Frenchmen. “There is a little story 
which M. Edouard Herriot, the Radi- 
cal leader, tells about his aunt, who 
was for many years M. Maurice Bar- 
rhs’ cook, and about an old overcoat, 
which the distinguished Catholic once 
generously presented to the impecuni- 
ous but industrious young man. The 
story has little interest in itself 3 but 
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the fact that a prominent member of 
the Chamber, in telling it, can quite 
frankly refer to his aunt having been 
cook to a man who is now his political 
opponent, throws an illuminating ray 
upon the truly democratic character of 
French life. It may also, indeed, be 
taken to show how highly the French 
value their cooks 3 but, whichever is 
the right point of view, could such an 
absence of snobbishness be possible in 
England, even today .? ” 

II 

Since the French accept facts as facts 
and think it unnecessary to disguise or 
suppress them, they seem to worry not 
at all about what impression they are 
making individually or collectively 
upon other people, especially stran- 
gers. They may be polite on general 
principles and from habit, and from 
the feeling that it is just to be polite, 
or that you deserve to receive polite- 
ness. But they will very seldom flatter 
you or try to please you, as our youth 
are taught to do in America, and as 
many nations do very assiduously. The 
French might possibly have been ob- 
sequious before their Revolution 3 but 
they surely are not so now. 

When I went into a Paris shop to 
get a hat, the sales-girl looked at me, 
asked for what purpose I wanted the 
hat, with what suit I intended to wear 
it, and what I wanted to pay for it. I 
answered her questions, and very 
promptly she brought me one hat. It 
looked good enough, but I wanted to 
try on several and take my choice. She 
told me firmly that the hat she chose 
for me fitted all my requirements and 
was becoming 3 that she had no other 
that did so 3 that if I disliked it, I did 
not need to buy it 3 but that there was 
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no use in my looking at any other hat 
in the shop since no other was suitable. 

I was vanquished by her logic and 
bought her hat, though I had culti- 
vated in America a prejudice against 
buying the first article shown me. That 
hat proved exactly right; and such 
straight-forward methods succeed 
with French people. But they usually 
are dangerous, and they antagonize 
other less matter-of-fact individuals. 

Still more unfortunate is the French 
way of airing all their unpleasant 
shortcomings for enemies as well as 
colleagues to examine. They have a 
weakness for washing their soiled linen 
on their front door steps, and splash- 
ing about noisily while they do it. The 
more sensational or wicked the scan- 
dal, whether it be in the law courts or 
in politics or in personal matters, the 
more completely the French expose 
every bit of it to the public gaxe. With 
their natural Instinct to do the job 
thoroughly and their curiosity to find 
out all about it, their zeal ends by mak- 
ing foreigners think that the crime was 
a common occurrence rather than 
unusual, and perhaps that it was worse 
than It really was. 

The Dreyfus Affair was an example 
of the French method, which dis- 
graced the nation unjustly before the 
German and the English onlookers. 
That one crime was, however, the only 
instance of injustice to a Jew in the 
French army, which contained more 
Jewish officers than other armies; and 
the whole affair clarified the relation 
of the state and the army, reducing the 
power of the military in a most salu- 
tary manner. Yet to all strangers ex- 
cept a few very well-informed think- 
ers, the Affair merely added to the 
general unpopularity of the French 
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people. It ought rather to have shown 
the world their moral bravery in 
dragging out corruption, and fighting 
away at it in broad daylight until it 
was finally crushed. Their frank dis- 
cussion surely displayed not indul- 
gence for dishonesty but their im- 
politic, or unconventional and honest, 
methods. 

In our own country a somewhat 
parallel case of corruption in legal 
procedure has been systematically cov- 
ered up for just twenty years, even 
when new evidence has been unequiv- 
ocally established which would re- 
verse the original decision and free the 
prisoner. We are afraid of implications 
and possible discredit in high places; 
so we reverse the French method; we 
lock up our soiled linen and try to keep 
it hidden while it continues to spread 
the infection of dishonesty throughout 
our body politic. As Sir Thomas Bar- 
clay, Briton long resident in France, 
said: “Conventionality, prudery, hy- 
pocrisy may save us from scandals ; but 
in France scandals are mere surface 
waves, beneath which the steady, mor- 
al, industrious life of the French peo- 
ple goes on unsullied by their influence 
and indifferent to their example.” 

The ordinary Frenchman lives a 
very monotonously regular and simple 
life; that is one reason why he is so 
engrossed by irregularity when he can 
find it in his newspapers or associates. 
His diversions are talking politics 
week-days over a little wine diluted 
with water at a low priced neighbor- 
hood cafe, seeing a gallery on Sundays 
or going fishing, and every day saving 
his centimes, and counting up the years 
until he can retire from business. A 
Paris lawyer at fifty-eight years of age 
was practicing music diligently in his 
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leisure, so that when he retired at sixty 
he could play the church organ in the 
village where he and his wife would 
go to spend their happy years of lei- 
sure. 

The minor comforts of life that the 
English consider very desirable and 
the Americans necessary are looked 
upon almost as luxuries by the French. 
Small material things do not greatly 
worry a Frenchman unless they are a 
matter of economy. Then he imme- 
diately becomes interested, for thrifti- 
ness is more a French than a Scotch 
virtue. Sometimes it approaches vice; 
but it illustrates the law of the survival 
of the fittest, because for centuries only 
the very frugal Frenchmen could 
manage to live. 

Everyone knows the story of the 
American family in Paris who sold 
their useless garbage can as soon as 
they hired a French cook. It doubtless 
was true. The French grocer also is a 
masterly economist. He sells his rab- 
bits which he feeds on the waste and 
trimmings from his vegetables. He 
cooks the unsold vegetables and stacks 
them on platters to make a humble 
delicatessen counter, where yesterday’s 
left-over milk appears as cottage 
cheese. The unsold remainders from 
this counter feed his family. His old 
newspapers are carefully cut into 
pieces or twisted Into cones to wrap 
up the customer’s purchases. His wife, 
with her knitting or darning at her el- 
bow, sits at the desk to receive the 
money, keep the books, and help him 
and their child wait upon customers. 
The only leisurely member of the gro- 
cer’s establishment is the cat, whose 
efficiency in catching mice leaves it 
hours to sleep on the sack of lentils 
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in the window, or to sit outside the 
door scrutinizing strangers. 

Business is business in France, not 
an adventure or an experiment. Eggs 
are always fresh, of course, but their 
freshness is graded into three degrees 
with appropriate prices. Many places 
sell eggs by the weight, which proce- 
dure is eminently just, so long as hens 
will not standardize their product. 
Justice is always the great considera- 
tion. No customer is allowed to fondle 
the tomatoes and pinch the peaches so 
as to choose the finest specimens; for 
then he would be reducing the general 
quality of the remainder, and finally 
the poorest would not be sold. Such a 
loss is unthinkable to a French grocer. 
Likewise, the idea of chain stores 
seems too extravagant an uncertainty. 

Independence and security are the 
ideals in France; hence business there 
is little, not big; profits and losses are 
little. The average Frenchman is not 
intrigued by grandiose business 
schemes ; when he wants to exercise his 
imagination, he turns to art or oratory, 
not finances. He is shocked by the 
American idea of buying on the in- 
stallment plan, or using a purchase 
before it is paid for. It is saving that 
he does in installments and constantly 
too; his preoccupation is economy. 

The French not only despise waste, 
as Ford Madox Ford says, but they 
regard it with contempt as being a 
clumsiness of the mind, as if the pas- 
sion for waste were truly an unnatural 
vice rather than an imbecility. The 
French are really the most economical 
race in the world, for they secure the 
maximum of what they want at the 
minimum of cost. 

Prominent among their qualities is 
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their painstaking industry and faithful 
application to manual labor. From 
early centuries the French have been 
noted for fine handiwork, for many 
arts that require extreme skill. They 
have remained so even to the present} 
they still prefer to make one durable 
beautiful article by hand rather than 
a dozen flimsy ones by machinery. 
They have always shown a remark- 
able daintiness and precision of execu- 
tion, in painting, poetry, sculpture, 
lace, textiles, or in all their arts and 
crafts. 

Their cuisine may owe part of its 
famed excellence to that same kind of 
skill. Surely the French do not buy 
more costly foods ; on the other hand, 
they are likely to buy the less expen- 
sive and keep them too long. But their 
results are better than one finds else- 
where in Europe — except when econ- 
omy curbs their culinary genius too 
much. They take the most interest in 
cooking, for as Moliere’s character 
said, we live on good soup and not on 
fine language. As Thomas Moore 
wrote in his long forgotten but clev- 
erly entertaining versified narrative of 
The Fudge Family in Paris, 

Yet who can help loving the land that has 

taught us 

Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress 

eggs? 

Ill 

More people than “the English 
have a scornful insular way of calling 
the French light,” yet levity Is not 
their trait of character. Gaiety in man- 
ners is very different, and careless ob- 
servers have mistaken the two. Mon- 
taigne spoke of the French nation as 
naturally free and gay, and said: “I 
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do nothing without gaiety.” Buoyancy 
of spirit is a great help in all misfor- 
tunes and disappointments} but it is 
not thoughtlessness or frivolity. Nat- 
uralness of manner prompts the 
Frenchman to express his passing rip- 
ples of humor or fantastic moods when 
an Englishman or American would 
suppress them lest they offend the 
canons of good form. 

The superficial levity of some parts 
of Paris has been cultivated for the 
foreign visitors. Even further back 
than a hundred years ago, young Eng- 
lishmen went to Paris to gather there 
the guilty thrills for which they did 
not dare to be caught searching in Lon- 
don. Now Americans and Germans 
follow the British example, and the 
reputation of France suffers as a con- 
sequence among unthinking strangers. 
Very few French people ever patron- 
ize the vicious and the less-than- 
worthless entertainments that Paris 
supplies for the transient visitors who 
demand such and eagerly pay for 
them. 

Some years ago an international 
conference of sociologists met in Paris 
following their detailed inspection 
tour of many large European cities. 
The newspapers announced that these 
well-informed experts said their sur- 
vey showed that Paris was the most 
decent and best-regulated of all large 
cities. The Paris chief of police in an 
interview remarked that he naturally 
could not dispute the opinion of such 
an august body, and that he had 
worked very hard fighting all kinds of 
vice, but that he was inclined to be- 
lieve human beings were somewhat 
similar in most large cities, and he 
would not risk any weakening of his 
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vigilance. Nevertheless he was grati- 
fied to see that strangers found Paris 
highly respectable. 

In France women are more impor- 
tant than elsewhere. While the con- 
servative senate takes care that the 
chamber of deputies does not give 
women the franchise, lest they imperil 
the delicate relation of church and 
state, yet women are very formidable 
in France, and all people recognise 
their power. There is no branch of 
human industry in which they are not 
likely to be found engaged. French 
women may be anything from one of 
the highest honored university pro- 
fessors (as I saw Mme. Curie in a 
great convocation at the Sorbonne), to 
customs inspector or street sweeper in 
a Paris subway. The French seem to 
have passed over that phase of social 
organization where labor is special- 
ized or divided according to sex. Who 
could find better cooks and dress-mak- 
ers than French men? Some take the 
place of excellent chambermaids and 
house-servants in hotels and on ocean 
steamers. Where are there better cash- 
iers and hotel managers then French 
women, who usually keep their hus- 
bands gainfully employed as clerks, 
head-porters or head-waiters? The re- 
sults show distinct harmony and effi-- 
ciency, as well as the ever necessary 
economy. 

Life, indeed, is made pleasant by 
the greater culture and leisure of the 
women, who are less harassed by their 
household cares because these are 
shared by their husbands. Versatility 
on the part of the women induces ver- 
satility in their husbands, who become 
careful nurses for the children many a 
time. The French merely consider 
themselves economical and reasonable 
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inescapable in a world where men or 
women have closed spheres of their 
own. 

The troublesome topic of marriage 
nowadays is disposed of thus by a 
French writer, M. Feuillerat: “In 
France, as everywhere else, love is 
held to be indispensable in marriage. 
If sometimes, as in every country, con- 
siderations of wordly interest are in- 
sidiously mingled with the tender 
emotions, we do as the rest of the 
world does. We do, however, admit 
that wisdom and experience should 
logically have their say in estimating 
realities so delicate as community of 
tastes and intellectual affinity. Hence 
the role played by the parents — a role, 
moreover, recognized and made al- 
most obligatory by law, . . , The sys- 
tem, we must admit, is not perfect. 
Not all marriages arranged under the 
aegis of experience turn out well. . . . 
We have succeeded in putting that 
grave problem, marriage, under the 
sway of reason; and it is an achieve- 
ment of which we may be justly 
proud. ’’ 

Such an explanation by a French 
scholar reveals much; it discloses the 
comparative lack of stress on feelings 
and the great stress on logic and rea- 
sonable system — the common charac- 
teristics of French discussion. For 
whether the Revolution put Reason 
on a throne or allowed her to be de- 
throned, the ever-present goddess in 
French life is reason, where she is wor- 
shipped with more devotion than else- 
where. Perhaps the French cult of rea- 
son survives from their classical herit- 
age. Certainly their insistence on 
moderation or juste mesure/* lawful 
measure, the exact value, is a develop- 
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ment of the Greek ideals of “nothing 
in excess,” and justice. 

This worship of reason shows up in 
many aspects of French life. It appears 
reasonable for children to inherit 
equally j hence the English system of 
primogeniture is nothing to a French- 
man, Farms are divided and subdi- 
vided and the population remains pre- 
dominantly agricultural. The average 
area of the French farm is thirty-two 
acres j while the American is one hun- 
dred thirty-four j and the British, 
three hundred ninety. Even the coun- 
tries advertised as the nations of small 
farmers are less such than is France; 
for Denmark’s farms average one hun- 
dred fifteen acres, and Holland’s 
forty-five. France has thus attained a 
fortunate balance between agriculture 
and industry — a rare attainment 
among civilized nations today. 

The individual’s reason even limits 
the size of French families. The exi- 
gencies of national defense might 
argue for France to increase her popu- 
lation so as to keep pace with her 
neighbors; but the people themselves 
continue to have only as many chil- 
dren as they feel financially able to 
educate and establish in suitable posi- 
tions in life. Thus the population of 
France remains stationary; and the 
struggle for livelihood is less likely to 
crush the individual Frenchman. 

Since the secularization of education 
in France, reason requires that chil- 
dren be given some ethical teaching 
to supplant the religious training. Aft- 
er much logical deliberation, a course 
in moral and civic instruction was 
worked out for all French elementary 
schools. The biographies of national 
heroes and great figures in many fields 
of human endeavor are taught to 11- 
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lustrate desirable traits of character. 
The list appears to have been very in- 
intelligently selected; Charlemagne 
teaches the French child the love of 
knowledge; Bernard Palissy, the lack 
of self-interest; Henri IV, generosity; 
Jacquard, the invention of the weav- 
ers’ loom. Among the non-Gallic he- 
roes are included Columbus, for per- 
severance; Livingstone, the explorer; 
and Benjamin Franklin, for wisdom, 
the invention of the lightning rod and 
other aspects of greatness. Many peo- 
ple have ridiculed this attempt to in- 
culcate sound morals without a reli- 
gious basis ; but its results can soon be 
measured in this present generation, 
and already its success is Indicated by 
such reliable indexes for judgment as 
decrease in crime. So it is quite likely 
that the application of reason to ethical 
education is as wise as it is French. 

IV 

Another trait of the Frenchman that 
seems strange to an Anglo-Saxon is the 
extreme individualism that wrecks 
party discipline in politics. Sometimes 
it seems that there are almost as many 
political parties in the Chamber as 
there are deputies. One cause for this 
extreme individualism is the intellec- 
tual keenness that produces strongly 
held beliefs. Ideals, and theories, and 
emphasizes the importance of ideas. 
Another cause may be a genuine re- 
sentment of authority, a reluctance to 
do team-work and sink personality in- 
to a vague or anonymous unit, just the 
opposite of the English attitude. 

The “curious” French intellect was 
explained by the great historian M. 
Lavisse; “It is difficult for us French- 
men to follow pure instinct. We are 
like the children who want to know 
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what there is in the drum that makes 
the big noise. That is why we have 
burst so many drums, behind which 
other peoples who have kept them con- 
tinue to march with cadenced step.” 

Victor Hugo began his ode on the 
Vendome Column with the statement 
that it is the Gallic cock that wakes 
the world. Hugo’s metaphor has been 
almost as true as it is poetical. France, 
of^tener in its history than any other 
state, has caught and focused the in- 
fluences scarcely discernible in other 
nations, and has exhibited their vir- 
tues, faults, and dangers to the world. 
One English scholar went so far as to 
declare in 1888 that the most famous 
instance of any and every extreme is 
to be found in the long annals of 
France. But I doubt if his statement 
holds true today; for in these recent 
years America has exhibited the most 
extreme capitalism, and Russia the 
most extreme collectivism. 

Yet there is a certain forwardness 
or prophetic nature in French ideas 
and history. That was what Arnold 
Bennett meant when he was describ- 
ing certain men as those who think 
today in London “what London will 
think tomorrow and what Paris 
thought yesterday.” His hon mot re- 
minds one of the French saying that 
“all good little philosophies go to 
England when they die.” The French 
have been advanced in thought often; 
but the English have not always been 
behind. 

The French have often started the 
great ideas that less inventive but more 
practical nations have developed. Nu- 
merous instances might be noted from 
all fields, differing as widely as en- 
gineering, empire-building, bacteriol- 
ogy, where French initiative led the 


way, but where the profitable devel- 
opment and perfection came from 
other peoples. The French are such 
poor advertisers that the world does 
not suspect what they have contrib- 
uted. 

A popular and persistent fallacy is 
that France, “famed in all great arts, 
is in none supreme.” Few great nations 
have failed to be supreme in some one 
of the great arts, and the truth is that 
France has led in as many as any mod- 
ern nation. Surely architecture is one 
of the greatest arts, and there France 
created and perfected Gothic, the only 
style that ranks as high as the classical 
Greek; while the French Romanesque 
and Renaissance are the equal of any 
in their category. Modern France has 
surpassed her contemporaries in paint- 
ing and sculpture. She has been su- 
preme in more of the minor arts than 
has any other nation, as miniature 
painting, enamel, tapestry, fine furni- 
ture, costume, porcelain of the occi- 
dental world. In literary arts, France 
has surpassed other nations in techni- 
cal and informative prose, in criticism, 
in classical tragedy, in high comedy, in 
satire, in the essay and in oratory, be- 
sides minor forms like the fable, medi- 
eval metrical romances, chronicles. If 
war and diplomacy — the practice of 
great strategists — can be called arts, 
these must be added to the list of those 
in which France has been supreme. 
All intelligent visitors admit French 
supremacy in the art of living. 

Strange as it seems to Anglo-Saxon 
scholars, the Frenchman awards his 
laurels to the intellectual; even the 
political positions and honors go to the 
learned. The English public idolize 
the athlete; the German, the soldier; 
and the American, the business mag- 
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nate. The French fondness for disin- 
terested culture has gained them the 
epithet of modern Athenians, for they 
honor and encourage learning as does 
no other nation. Their interest in in- 
tellectual pursuits has given them a 
certain keenness in handling ideas and 
reasoning. 

Whatever the average Frenchmen 
were in the eighteenth century and 
during their Revolution, by 1848 
they had already achieved distinction 
among the masses of Europeans for 
their intelligence. By the end of the 
century, all students of national af- 
fairs admitted that civilization per- 
meated to a lower level in French than 
in other communities. And this civili- 
zation is based upon the classical works 
of the nation — the very best from 
their past. In schools, books, news- 
papers, lectures, theaters, the French 
continually measure their achievement 
by the most nearly perfect standard 
known to them, and thus increase their 
sense of the national treasure which 
underlies patriotism. 

French patriotism, according to the 
Spanish diplomat Salvador de Mada- 
riaga, has an intellectual character, “as 
free from the possessive passion of the 
Spaniard as from the racial limitations 
which the group sense imposes on 
English patriotism.” 

The French love their republic with 
something of personal passion, like a 
great beneficent goddess of strength 
and peace. The English novelist W. L. 
George explained; “They are con- 
scious of the gifts that the Republic 
has showered upon them, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, and they are deep- 
ly attached to this incorporeal mis- 
tress; the very name ^Marianne’ of the 
austere and beautiful head that figures 
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the Republic is tender; the symbol is 
as different in spirit from the British 
lion as it is from the double-headed 
eagle or the Chinese dragon. Mari- 
anne is not of the brutal conquerors; 
she is strong but pacific, justice-loving 
and generous ; look upon Roty’s beau- 
tiful coin, showing the slim female 
figure sowing the good grain broadcast 
over the sweeping fields of the world, 
over the fields already kissed by the 
first rays of the distant rising sun; how 
much poetry and strength are concen- 
trated in this tiny picture! And that is 
France and still more the Republic, as 
understood by a true Frenchman. The 
French have tried all systems of gov- 
ernment, from anarchy to dictature; 
they have tried them again and again 
and all but the Republican system 
have been found wanting.” 

The three magic words — liber- 
ty, equality, fraternity — ^remain from 
Revolutionary times to unify and in- 
spire the French; just as the Liberty 
Trees, one a huge plane-tree by the 
cathedral of Bayeux, remain from 
1797 to symbolize the aspirations of 
that momentous epoch. Likewise the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier under 
the Arch of Triumph is an eloquent 
symbol to patriotic citizens. 

To refugees and expatriates from 
every part of Europe, France seems 
indeed to be the haven of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. She welcomes 
so many immigrants that her falling 
birth-rate is counterbalanced by great 
numbers of Italians, Russians, Poles, 
Spaniards, Jews, Kabyles and others. 
France is even hospitable to her col- 
ored colonials as no other imperial 
nation is, for she seems to have no 
instinctive feeling of racial antago- 
nism, perhaps because she is united by 
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spiritual and cultural bonds. She is 
able to absorb and assimilate her im- 
migrants and to impose her culture 
and civilization on them more rapidly, 
to a greater extent, and in a truer man- 
ner than other nations have been 
able to assimilate their outsiders. For 
French civilization has a more uni- 
versal and Intellectual character. 

Likewise modern France is succeed- 
ing as a colonial power; time has 
shown the results of her rule especially 
in Algeria and Tunisia to be very 
good, and her rank is now second only 
to Great Britain in the extent of her 
overseas empire. Her attitude toward 
colonies is symbolized by. the expres- 
sions “African France” instead of 
French Africa, and “Frenchmen of 
color” instead of lower races. Her 
method of colonization has proved it- 
self sound, practical, and as profitable 
as modern imperialism seems likely to 
prove to a great power. It certainly 
has succeeded with the natives of this 
“larger France,” and afforded them a 
more harmonious prosperity and high- 
er form of civilization. After many 
vicissitudes of colonial history — rather 
cleverly expressed in the tradition that 
“France makes colonies so that John 
Bull may take them,” France controls 
now about five million square miles in 
colonies, dependencies, protectorates 
and mandates in all parts of the world. 

Just the year before the World 
War broke out, Rudyard Kipling — a 
staunch Britisher always — paid the 
following tribute to France in his 
poem entitled “France 1913”: 

We have learned by keenest use to know 
each other’s mind. 

What shall Blood and Iron loose that we 
cannot bind? . . . 


Broke to every known mischance, lifted 
over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of 
the Gaul; 

Furious in luxury, merciless in toil. 

Terrible with strength renewed from a 
tireless soil; 

Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest 
of man’s mind. 

First to face the Truth and last to leave old 
Truths behind — 

France, beloved of every soul that loves or 
serves its kind! 

V 

Then the War came and the na- 
tions of Europe suffered beyond the 
comprehension of Americans. And our 
ideas of the French were distorted by 
our peculiar associations with the dis- 
abled nation. Few figures are neces- 
sary to demonstrate their heroic de- 
termination and invincible valor. 
From the beginning of actual fighting 
during the last week of August 1914, 
to the end of November, a period of 
three months, the French lost in 
killed, wounded and prisoners 854,000 
men, and the British with an army of 
about one-seventh that of the French, 
lost 85,000 men, a total allied loss of 
939,000. More than four-fifths of the 
French losses were sustained in the 
first shock. In the fighting from Au- 
gust 21 to September 12 when the 
victory of the Marne was definitely 
achieved (a period of three weeks), 
the French losses were 6oo,000. Noth- 
ing comparable with this concentrated 
slaughter has ever been sustained by 
any combatant in the same period of 
time. 

Commenting on these figures Mr. 
Winston Churchill very appropriately 
says: “That the French army should 
have survived this frightful butchery. 
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the glaring miscalculations which 
caused it, and the long harassed re- 
treats by which it was attended, and 
yet should have retained the fighting 
qualities which rendered a sublime re- 
covery possible, is the greatest proof 
of their martial fortitude and devotion 
which history will record ” 

To compare the relative effects on 
the -combatant nations, the proportions 
of killed and missing are significant: 
France, one in 30J England, one in 
66; Italy, one in 79; Germany, one 
in 35; Austria, one in 50 ; Russia, one 
in 107; United States, one in 2000. 

The majority of Americans in 
France in 1 9 1 8 did not understand the 
deep implications of the fact that they 
were seeing an exhausted nation whose 
unremitting struggle and sorrows of 
four terrible years had left it no incli- 
nation or time to extend attractive 
courtesies to allies apparently self- 
sufficient. And later too, the nominally 
victorious French felt no stimulus to 
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exert themselves to make a favorable 
Impression (as did the Germans of the 
occupied and unscarred territory in 
1919). Thence has arisen a widespread 
misunderstanding among our ordinary 
service men, whose background, as 
well as study of foreign language, was 
Insufficient to interpret their experi- 
ences justly. 

The French, with their usual dis- 
regard of appearances that may re- 
quire explanation, took it as a matter 
of course that American comrades un- 
derstood them; but relatively few 
Americans did. The killing of one 
citizen out of every thirty inhabitants, 
not to mention the permanently in- 
jured and the losses from invasion 
and devastation — such tragic experi- 
ence is too much for another nation 
ever to understand and adequately 
evaluate for the future. Therefore we 
need to think very carefully and learn 
many facts before we judge the nations 
of Europe today. 


The French know better how to live than anybody else-, which 
means that the average Frenchman gets more satisfaction and 
pleasure out of his seventy years in this world than the average 
cithen of any other nation. The fundamental reason for this is 
that he is a contented creature with a natural fund of gaiety and a 
love of beauty, and these qualities seem like a reflection from his 
fair and fertile country, — Paul Van Dyke 



TENNYSON, THE POET OF LOVE 

Mary Wheat 

The poet in a golden clime was born, 

With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, 

The scorn of scorn. 

The love of love. 


I N THESE lines, Lord Tennyson 
might well have been writing of 
himself, and the title of the poem 
from which they are taken, “The Poet 
of Love,” readily applies to him, for 
he sang always “a song of undying 
love, multiplying truth on truth.” 
That he considered love the all-per- 
vading influence of life is easily de- 
duced from the fact that poem after 
poem of his has for its theme the im- 
mortality of love and Its power “to 
shape or shatter a life till the life shall 
have fled.” To question whether or not 
he was the type of writer to deal ade- 
quately with the subject is hardly 
worthwhile since his poems bear silent 
witness to his artistic ability. Tenny- 
son could have written “as one who 
loved his fellowmen” since under- 
standing and sympathy such as he has 
shown in treating with the subject of 
love are qualities of one whose heart 
and mind were mellowed by the emo- 
tion itself. Love is, as Tennyson him- 
self said in a poem, a more ideal artist 
than all. 

As an artist weighs the value of 
pigments in yielding tone values es- 
sential to an effect, so has this poet 
weighed the materials of life and sifted 
out the one quality which is needed 
to complete the picture of life. 

Love alone, he has told mankind, 


is cause enough for praising the heav- 
ens. But by love one should not imag- 
ine that he means elemental passion. 
One would search through his poetry 
in vain to find any stress laid upon this 
phase. As one critic expressed it, “His 
is the intenser singing of another 
sphere.” Love, to Tennyson, was freed 
from the wordly and allied with the 
divine. Many an amateur rhymester 
of today would profit by reading this 
master for the lesson on love as sub- 
ject matter: 

Mj? love involves the love before ; 

My love is vaster passion now; 

Tho’ mixed with God and Nature thou 
I seem to love thee more and more. 

Weaving personal love and im- 
mortal love together, Tennyson has 
created a tapestry that can serve as a 
pattern for generations to come. This 
philosophy found its fullest, deepest 
expression in his poem, “In Memo- 
riam.” There he has expanded love 
until it includes not that of man for 
maid, but for myriad things — love of 
country, of the race of man, of Na- 
ture, and of ideals of mankind. 

In “The Princess,” he deals with 
the love of man and maid as expressed 
in the lines 

Something wild within her breast, 

A greater than all knowledge beat her 
down. 


• 308 ■ 
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And again in the poem the welding 
force of the affection between the sexes 
is expressed thus: 

. . . . Each fulfils 

Defect in each, and always thought in 
thought, 

Purpose in purpose, will in will, they grow. 

Again, Tennyson brings out the 
higher, more divine, expression, when 
he has Sir Galahad say, 

I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 

More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill. 

This emotion is also conveyed in these 
lines; 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 

As down dark tides the glory slides 
And starlike mingles with the stars. 

“Life piled on life,” as the poet wrote, 
“were ail too little” to give timie to 
comprehend the magnitude of the 
emotion, love, but what one man could 
do. Lord Tennyson did in his poetry. 

The poet evaluated the emotion and 
found in it strains of immortality, un- 
til in one of his greatest poems he 
identifies God as love, and postulates 
Love as creation’s final law. In a pe- 
riod of dissension as to creation, Tenn- 
yson stabilized discussions of faith 
and offered comfort, though perhaps 
temporary, to those whose thinking, 
science disturbed. He made a fairly 
successful attempt to harmonize divine 
love with a science that taught: 

This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns, that wheeling cast 
The planets. 

People were glad 

To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 
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That every cloud, that spreads above 

And veileth love, itself is love. 

Recognizing, then, that the mighti- 
est forces of the world are spiritual, 
Tennyson also felt that of them all, 
love is most powerful. Again and 
again, he apostrophized his lines to a 
God identical with love as he did in 
the first stanza of “In Memoriam”: 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 

Whom We, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith and faith alone, embrace. 

Believing where we cannot prove. 

In other words, he realized that 
only love aided by faith could bring 
meaning and purpose out of the chaos 
of perplexing doubt that we call life. 
He himself was always one “Who 
trusted God was love indeed.” This 
belief put it into his heart to give man- 
kind this measure: 

More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 

In this same poem we find two lines 
having for their antecedent subject 
‘prayer,’ but love could also be inter- 
preted to advantage as to the subject. 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

Tennyson has considered in some 
of his poems a life devoid of personal 
love. In an early poem, “Mariana in 
the South,” he dwells on the fact that 
to her death would be welcome since 
then she would not be 

left alone 

To live forgotten and live forlorn. 

The poem “The Palace of Art” has 
for its theme the hermitage of a soul 
in a marvelous palace filled with art, 
shut away from all human love. How 
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successful the experiment was, the fol- 
lowing lines disclose. 

And he that shuts Love out, in turn shall 
be 

Shut out from Love, and on-her threshold 
lie 

Howling in outer darkness. 

For love, and not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common 
earth 

Moulded by God, and temper’d with the 
tears 

Of angels to the perfect shape of man. 

An interesting phase of love is pre- 
sented in the poem “Maud,” whose 
hero 

— would flee from the cruel madness of 
love 

The honey of poison-flowers and all the 
measureless ill. 

Tennyson represents him as definitely 
craving sympathy and love, but as be- 
ing afraid of the consequences, having 
sworn an undying hatred for the fam- 
ily with whose daughter he could fall 
in love. He accordingly has steeled 
himself against this love, and is at first 
able to speak of the girl as 

Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 

Bare perfection, no more. 

But after meeting her occasionally, he 
is haunted by her vision at night, 
“Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, death- 
like,” until he cannot sleep and is 
driven down to pace the beach to hear 

— ^the scream oi a maddened beach dragged 
down by the wave, 

and to find 

The shining daffodil dead and Orion low 
in his grave. 


This love, however, has the power to 
carry him through bitter cynicism as 
voiced in the lines 

We are puppets, Man in his pride and 
Beauty fair in her flower. 

And at last he speaks of love as having 
“made my life a perfumed altar- 
flame.” That is not just a figure of 
speech, for Tennyson has so vividly 
portrayed the stages of the young 
man’s feeling that the above line comes 
as a powerful climax, and we are pre- 
pared for the summary that love has 
made him “one with his kind,” and 
has brought him the knowledge that 

It is better to fight for the good than to rail 
at the ill. 

Often Tennyson hints at the dearth 
of love in his age of man for man. 
Speaking of Cambridge, he con- 
demned the instructors with 

You that do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the 
heart. 

At another time he made the state- 
ment “There was a want of love in 
Cambridge then.” 

In Tennyson’s mind, Love seemed 
a greater factor than mere knowledge. 
Knowledge severed from love and 
faith, he maintained, is “a child and 
vain.” To gain love is to gain knowl- 
edge, or as he expressed it poetically, 

It leads to something higher and better, 
Utter knowledge is but utter love. 

The same point is also made in the 
poem “Love and Duty” in the lines: 

. . . Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of knowledge changed 
to fruit 
Of wisdom. 
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A fine summary of his idea of the in- 
fluence of love and understanding on 
mere knowledge is contained in these 
lines from “In Memoriam.” 

Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell j 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. 

The poet never tired of stressing 
the relationship of God and love. To 
him God seemed ever a God of love, 
not of rage. Into the mouth of a char- 
acter in a poem of his he puts the fol- 
lowing indictment against the then 
commonly preached conception of a 
loveless God. 

I know you of old — 

Small pity for those that haVe ranged from 
the narrow warmth of your fold 
Where you bawl’d the dark side of your 
faith, and a God of eternal rage, 

Till you flung us back on ourselves, and the 
human heart and the Age, 

His is “a God which ever lives and 
loves.” 

Even a superficial glance over the 
Laureate’s poems cannot fail to reveal 
his attitude toward a selfish love. The 
most significant and artistic lines on 
this topic are found in this stanza from 
“Locksley Hall.” 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on 
all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self that, trembling, 
past in music out of sight. 

One of the points for which he praises 
the Duke of Wellington is that he 
learned to deaden love of self before 
his journey closed. 

A strong patriot himself, Tennyson 
counselled Englishmen to 
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Love thou thy land, with love far brought 
From out the storied past, and used 
Within the present but transfused 
Thro’ future time by power of thought. 

He admired Queen Victoria for her 
love of the people and the understand- 
ing with which she dealt with her sub- 
jects. Of this he has written, 

For thrones and people are as waifs that 
swing, — 

But who love best have best the grace to 
know 

That love by right divine is deathless king. 

Queen Mary in the drama of that 
name recognized love as one of “the 
strongest bonds uniting ruler and peo- 
ple.” Tennyson himself believed that 

No man who truly loves and truly rules 
His following, but can keep his followers 
true. 

When Albert, the Prince Consort, 
died, the poet wrote to the queen, 

The love of all thy people comfort thee. 

It would be possible to go through 
the poetry of Tennyson and find many 
expressions of the immediate values 
of personal love. One upon which he 
dwells often is the power of love to 
free the possessor from fear of death. 
In an early sonnet we find the lines, 

’Twere joy, not fear, claspt hand-in-hand 
with thee 
To wait for death. 

In another poem, we read, 

I loved, and love dispell’d the fear 
That I should die an early death. 

His poem “In Memoriam” is a beau- 
tiful expression of the immortality of 
love, and in It he has also embodied 
the universality of the desire of man 
for love which lessens the burden of 
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life. “Be near me when my light is 
low,” the poet counsels the spirit of 
his friend. In the same poem we are 
told 

The love that rose on stronger wings 
Unpalsied when he met with Death, 

Is comrade of the lesser faith 
That sees the course of human things. 

The qualities of love and truth, 
Tennyson considered the same and he 
looked forward to a time when 

Love and truth shall bear false witness each 
of each no more 

But find their limits by that larger light 
And overstep them, moving easily 
Thro’ after ages in the love of Truth, 

The truth of love. 

His faith was “large in time, and 
in. love which shapes it to some perfect 
end.” He prophesied, 

England, France, all man to be. 

Will make one people ere man’s race be 
run. 

He anticipated the time when “the 
kindly earth shall slumber, kpt in 
universal law.” 


In the comparatively short time 
which has elapsed since the poet lived, 
we have witnessed the amalgamating 
power of love between nations, a point 
he so often stressed. If his ideal has 
not yet been reached, we remember 
that 

We are far from the noon of man. 
There is time for the race to grow. 

He believed mightly in the power of 
love to shape future destinies of man, 
as expressed in the lines in which he' 
sang 

Of knowledge fusing class with class 
Of civic hate no more to be. 

Of love to leaven all the mass 
Till every soul be free. 

No better conclusion or summary 
pertinent to the poet of love could be 
given than his own artistic expression 
of the happiness love affords human- 
ity; 

Love took up the glass of Time and turned 
it in his glowing hands ; 

Every moment lightly shaken ran itself in 
golden sands. 


T 0 the student of the technique of 'poetry T ennyson is profoundly 
interesting for the reason that he constantly revised and rewrote 
his poems and has left the varying versions for study and compari- 
son . — Jack R. Crawford 



PROFESSIONAL HYSTERIA 

Dorothy De Zouche 


M y grandmother and I were 
talking one day, “No,” she 
said, “it did not take a strong 
woman to be a pioneer. It took one 
who was willing to die.” 

“And you,” I said, “you weren’t 
willing to die, were you?” 

She looked at me steadily for a mo- 
ment. “No,” she answered, shaking 
her head slowly, “I wasn’t willing to 
die.” 

Last fall a paragraph, and particu- 
larly one sentence, which I came upon 
in my reading, reminded me of that 
conversation. It set me to wondering 
whether or not I possess by inheritance 
a rebellion against the forces of a 
world which demand that I offer up 
my life cheerfully for the privilege of 
inhabiting this merry universe. The 
paragraph to which I refer, entitled 
Education or Failure, appeared on the 
cover of a State Teachers Magazine 
for September 1934. The sentence is 
this: “The citizen who shirks his ob- 
ligation to children, the taxpayer who 
shields his shekels at the sacrifice of 
childhood, the political leader who 
ignores the influence of schools on the 
welfare of his constituents, and the 
teacher who puts less than her life into 
the trust she has assumed are at once 
stupid, dishonest and contemptible.” 

I am a teacher. I am intensely in- 
terested in the problems of education. 
I became a teacher by choice, not by 
accident nor by force of circumstance. 
I entered the profession happily, with 
a sense that I had something to give. 
I made the incredible mistake, how- 


ever, of not knowing that what I must 
give was my life. 

I do not know who composed the 
sentence I have quoted. No doubt the 
writer is a very earnest, a very pur- 
poseful, a very efficient person. I do 
not question the sincerity of what he 
wrote. I question its soundness. It was 
written, no doubt, in a mood of high 
exaltation, or indignation, or both, and 
written at night. It should have been 
reread the next morning in the cold, 
hard daylight, reevaluated, and re- 
written, 

It is not surprising, I suppose, that 
a period of strain such as the one 
through which we are passing, pro- 
duces a certain amount of hysteria. 
Many of us are somewhat fearful, 
somewhat indignant, and somewhat 
tired. It is exceedingly easy at such 
times to become a bit delirious. Our 
emotional fervor greatly exceeds our 
physical endurance, with the result 
that our poise is undermined and our 
sense of values distorted. We ought, 
however, to be careful not to mistake 
emotionalism for truth. We ought not 
to utter such sentences as the one I 
have quoted. They do not benefit the 
profession. They do it immeasurable 
harm. 

The teaching profession has had to 
struggle desperately to achieve and 
maintain its sense of dignity. Always 
by virtue of one’s being a teacher, one 
must have been willing to pay heavy 
prices. Now, it appears, a still heavier 
toll is asked. The citizen (I am read- 
ing again the amazing sentence) must 
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fulfill his obligations} the taxpayer 
must give his money} the political 
leader must give his influence} the 
teacher must give her life. Isn’t it a 
little out of proportion? It makes a 
beautiful rhetorical climax, but is it 
fair ? 

It may be objected that the writer 
of the sentence meant his statement 
less literally than I am interpreting it. 
Then let him be more specific next 
time, and let him remember that al- 
though teachers may be capable of 
broad interpretations, the public is a 
very literal-minded public. 

In the final analysis, we all give our 
lives for something. There is no such 
thing as an undedicated life. I am of 
the unalterable conviction, however, 
that I ought to be allowed to choose 
the object for which I wish to give my 
life. I am not convinced that because 
I put less than my life into my profes- 
sion, I am stupid, dishonest and con- 
temptible. 

There have been scholarly and no- 
ble teachers who have given their lives 
to the profession. They deserve honor. 
There have been scholarly and noble 
teachers who have given excellent 
service but not their lives. They de- 
serve equal honor. I have no objec- 
tion to any teacher giving her life for 
her profession if she cares to do so. I 
object strongly to being branded, be- 
cause I do not choose to do so, as 
stupid, dishonest, and contemptible. I 
am not unaware that there are persons 
holding teaching positions who are not 
professional-minded and who are in 
the profession for selfish reasons. I 
make no defense for these people. 
Their kind is to be found within any 
profession. They do not enter into this 
discussion. I am concerned here with 
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the professional-minded teacher who, 
possessed with a capacity and a zeal 
for teaching, desires to give her serv- 
ices but not her life for the profession. 

I am not willing to die, just yet, 
either physically or spiritually. I have 
a very definite suspicion that life may 
be worth living if ever I have a chance 
to live it. 

I was very young when I began to 
teach. I was very ignorant. I cherished 
all the sacred illusions that most young 
teachers cherish. I am not quite so 
young now. I am not quite so ignorant. 
And I parted company, long ago, with 
most of my illusions. I did not grieve 
at their passing. I believe that when 
we part from our illusions and replace 
them with truths we have done a great 
service for education. It is my duty to 
do as much toward making good citi- 
zens and trained thinkers of my stu- 
dents as I can. When I have made this 
effort (in my classroom, not on a mag- 
azine cover), I have fulfilled my obli- 
gations. If I fail sometimes to make 
good citizens out of bad ones, and 
trained thinkers out of shallow minds, 
I am not morally obligated to scourge 
my spirit with self-reproach, nor to 
stay two hours after school to coach 
Marie and William. 

If a school child’s life is to be a 
normal, happy, well-adjusted one, he 
must have a normal, happy, well- 
adjusted teacher to guide him. He 
does not need a missionary, nor a 
saint, nor a martyr. Instead of plead- 
ing for teachers to give their lives for 
their profession, we ought to thank 
God that some of them possess enough 
intellectual curiosity and zest for life 
to be interested in something for a few 
hours a day besides the children and 
subjects they teach. Always when I 
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read one of those “In Memoriam of 
Alice J. Jones, Teacher” utterances 
(supreme examples of wretched po- 
etry), I am tempted to tear into shreds 
my teacher’s certificate and contract. 

For a number of years we made 
some notable advances toward dignity 
in the teaching profession. In the past 
few years we have made some notable 
retreats. The public has always been 
a little skeptical of our value and a 
little overbearing in its attitude. We 
have encouraged that public. 

Last year I was present at a teach- 
ers’ meeting in which the subject of 
the payment of teachers’ salaries over 
a twelve rather than a ten month pe- 
riod was discussed. The movement 
failed utterly. A teacher, and there 
were many like him, rose in terrified 
protest against the dangerous idea. 
What, he asked, would the business 
men of our city think, if they knew 
teachers were receiving money during 
the summer? He was deeply sincere 
and deeply frightened. I should like 
to have said to him, “My brother, it 
is the men of your spiritual cowardice 
who have kept the teaching profes- 
sion where it Is. Your classroom 
methods may be modern, but your 
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mental attitudes are antiquated and 
pathetic. You need a sense of mental 
liberation.” No doubt he is willing to 
die. 

So long as a teachers’ magazine will 
print upon its cover the statement that 
a teacher Is morally obligated to give 
her life for her profession, so long will 
there be slavery in that profession. 
Gilded utterances, based upon false or 
unwise loyalties, may look well upon 
the cover of a magazine and may stir 
in some souls the passion for self- 
sacrifice. In others they arouse only a 
sense of disgust and shame for the in- 
tellectual dishonesty or perversion that 
produces them. 

Perhaps I am, through heredity, 
repeating the rebelliousness of my 
Grandmother against the giving of life 
for the winning of bread — or souls. I 
am possessed of the conviction, how- 
ever, that my teaching has been neither 
unworthy nor lacking in vitality, and 
that I am not, through my unwilling- 
ness to give my life for my profession, 
stupid, dishonest, and contemptible. 

Evidently it does not take a strong 
woman to be a teacher. It takes one 
who is willing to die. 

I am not willing to die. 


Th6 fear of losing one^s job has kept education in America fifty 
years behind, its possible improvement , — Charles Eliot 



BEAUTY 


Sy Elizabeth Utxerback, 

It^s strange that I, a woman, grown. 

Should thrill to things I’ve always known, 

Eerhaps it’s childish to delight 
In simple things that meet the sight j 

But then I may not ever see 
Old IVIasters in a gallery. 

Or castles old, or caravans 
Beneath the stars on desert sands. 

But these things always make me thrill 
Geraniums on a window-sill. 

Candlelight at evening gleaming. 

Sun thru’ stained-glass windows streaming j 

Little boys with fresh, scrubbed faces. 
Letters come from far-off places 3 

Loaves of bread on baking day, 

A dogwood tree in early Ivlay! 

All such simple, homely things 
JVIake my heart to soar on wings. 

But always ^till I’m old and gray, 

God, let me thrill in just this way! 
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THE RISE OF CITY SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENCE 

J. Howard Stoutemyer 


F rom a small beginning in the 
colonial period the City Super- 
intedency of Schools has grown 
to its present enormous, complexly in-’ 
tegrated proportions by means of nu- 
merous forces and many devious 
raeanderings. While the following da- 
ta refer chiefly to records of Massa- 
chusetts, their implications are deemed 
applicable to the nation as a whole, 
since many of the present forms of 
educational ideas and institutions grew 
out of these movements in the seven- 
teenth and eighteen centuries. 

The General Court. The legislative 
body of the Massachusetts Colony was 
called the General Court. The Act of 
1635 specified its powers thus: 

It is hereby declared that the General 
Court is the Chief Civil power of this com- 
monwealth.^ 

The Act of 1636 authorized the free- 
men of every town to 

make such orders as may concern the well 
ordering of their own towns, not repugnant 
to the laws and orders as have been estab- 
lished by the General Court.“ 

In 1641, The General Court adopted 
“The Body of Liberties” which grant- 
ed the freemen of the towns the right 
to choose deputies for the General 
Court and to choose “a convenient 
number of fit men to order the plant- 

^Massachusetts Colonial Records^ Vol. I, p. 168. 
’/W.j p. 172. 

Old South Leaflets i No. 164, pp. 66, 68, 74, 
Records of the Town of Dorchester^ p, 3. 


Ing of the prudential occasions of that 
town.”® 

The Town Meeting. Even before 
the practice was sanctioned by law, 
some towns had developed their own 
town meetings. For example: 

On October 8, 1633, the town of Dor- 
chester agreed and ordered for the well 
being of the plantation, that on certain days 
in the morning, . . . upon the beating of the 
drum there should be a general meeting of 
the inhabitants of the plantation at the 
meeting house there to settle such orders as 
may tend to the general good.^ 

For the management of the affairs in 
the interims between town meetings, 
it became the general practice for 
towns in Massachusetts to select men 
for this purpose, and so they became 
known as the “selectmen.” 

The Selectmen. Even before the 
practice was sanctioned by law, some 
towns had delegated certain powers to 
their “selectmen.” Thus in 1633 Dor- 
chester had agreed and ordered that 
twelve men 

should be selected out of the company who 
should name the ordering of all things until 
the next monthly meeting. . . .* 

In 1634, Watertown, 

agreed by the consent of the freemen that 
these eleven men shall order all the civil 
affairs of the town for the year following. 

In 1634 Boston adopted similar meas- 
ures. Other towns' soon followed. 

In the town meetings, towns also 
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voted on the question of having a 
school, the selection of the master, and 
his support. In this way Boston agreed 
with Philemon Pormont in 1635, 
Charlestown with William Witherall 
in 1636, Cambridge with Nath Eaton 
in 1638, Dorchester with Thomas 
Waterhouse in 1639, Salem with Mr. 
Norris in 1640. In 1642, the General 
Court enacted a law which required 
that all children be given instruction 
in reading, the principles of religion, 
the capital laws of the country, and a 
trade, and that ‘‘the chosen men ap- 
pointed for managing the prudential 
affairs of the town” be intrusted with 
its enforcement. As a part of ^‘the 
prudential affairs of the town” the 
schools were placed under the care 
of the selectmen in Boston from 1 644- 
1689, Cambridge from 1662-1691, 
and Dorchester from 1665-1683. 
When it became inconvenient to se- 
lect a schoolmaster in town meeting, 
this duty was delegated to the select- 
men. 

Certification of teachers was also 
early delegated to the towns. The law 
of 1701 vested the certification of the 
masters of the Latin school in the min- 
isters of the town and the next two 
adjacent towns. The law of 1711 

forbad any teacher to open a school for the 
teaching of youth In reading, writing or 
any other studies, but such as are of sober 
conversation, and have the allowance and 
approbation of the selectmen of the town in 
which any school is kept.® 

Visitation of the schools for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the manner of keep- 
ing the school by the master and check- 
ing the progress of the pupils was also 
delegated to the selectmen. 

" Massachusetts Provincial Acts and Records, Vol. 

I, p. 68i. 


The District Committee. With the 
growth of the towns, parents objected 
to the payment of taxes for a central 
school when the distance was too great 
for their children to attend. Hence the 
towns adopted the expedient of mov- 
ing the school from one section of the 
town to another for a period of time 
corresponding to the taxes paid. Since 
these short terms were unsatisfactory, 
the funds were divided and each sec- 
tion maintained its own school as long 
as the taxes permitted. This decen- 
tralization soon led to the district sys- 
tem which was fully sanctioned in 
Massachusetts by the laws of 1 826 and 
1827, This system, in which each dis- 
trict had its own board of directors, 
soon became established in the cities as 
well as in the rural regions of the nor- 
thern states. 

The City School Committee. As the 
cities grew in size, the number of dis- 
tricts increased in number. It finally 
became necessary for towns to unite 
the several independent districts into 
a city school system and resolve the 
several district school committees into 
one city school committee. In his /»- 
troductory Lectures in 1854, Francis 
Wayland wrote: 

Formerly each school even in the same 
town was almost a separate and solitary 
institution, having little relation to the 
schools in its neighborhood, and forming a 
part of no general organization. 

The report of the School Committee 
of Springfield, Mass., for 1853 stated: 

An attempt has been made, under the 
provisions of the City Charter, to dissolve 
the district organizations, and effect a 
transfer upon fair and equitable terms, of 
all the school-houses and other district prop- 
erty, to the city; thus placing the school 
department in the future, entirely at the ex- 
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pense and under the control and direction 
of the city authorities. 

At the time of its incorporation in 
1835, Buffalo had six districts, and in 
1838, its fifteen districts were,. united 
into one school system. In 1835 Chi- 
cago had five school districts each with 
its own school committee. In that year, 
the city council appointed a board of 
inspectors to examine teachers, select 
texts and visit schools. In 1857, the 
several districts were united into one 
system and the board of inspectors was 
invested with the powers of a board of 
education. 

As the cities outgrew district 
bounds, school board members were 
elected by wards. As the number of 
wards increased, large boards devel- 
oped. For example, Boston had a 
board with 214 members in 1849, re- 
duced to 72 in 1854 increased to 116 
by 1876, reduced to 24, and since 1905 
reduced to 5. Electing 6 members for 
each ward, Philadelphia had 403 
members in 1880, 455 in 1889, 533 in 
1900, 539 in 1905 and after 1911, 15 
members. Election by wards has been 
abolished and a small board is now 
generally elected at large. 

Committees of School Committees. 
Just as the towns delegated the care 
of the schools to the school commit- 
tees, so these committes in turn dele- 
gated certain duties to sub-committees. 
The early records abound in references 
to this practice. For example, in 1885, 
Cincinnati had 25 main committees 
and 34 sub-committees, and Chicago 
boasted of 74 committees. With the 
reduction in the size of the board, and 
the limitation of its function to admin- 
istrative duties, the number of sub- 

^ Brodeur, C. A., "School Supervision.*^ Report of 
V. S. Commissioner of Education, 1902, Vol. I, p. 557. 
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committees has been greatly reduced. 

The Agent of the Board. Rapid in- 
creases in the intricacies of school su- 
pervision often taxed the energies of 
even the most energetic boards. Some 
of their duties were : 

(i) to determine the number and loca- 
tion of the schools j (2) to select teachers 
and assign them to their respective schools ; 
(3) to prepare courses of study; (4) to 
select and provide suitable text-books, ap- 
paratus and supplies; (5) to organize and 
classify the schools; (6) to determine the 
methods of teaching; (7) to have the care 
of the schoolhouses ; (8) to appoint jani- 
tors; (9) to visit the schools “on some day 
during the first week after the opening of 
schools, and on some day during the two 
weeks preceding the close of the same, and 
also, without giving previous notice thereof 
to the instructors, once each month”; (lo) 
to “inquire into the regulation and disci- 
pline of the school and into the habits and 
proficiency of the scholars”; (li) to ap- 
point truant officers; (12) to grant labor 
certificates; (13) to apply the income of 
the school fund; (14) to see that the school 
laws are obeyed; and (15) to make reports 
to the town and to the state.® 

It is little wonder that committees 
sought relief in the delegation of these 
duties to one who gave “his full time 
to their consideration.” Thus in 1841 
it was stated: 

Where the legal number of visits is so 
great and the duty of making them is de- 
volved upon men engaged in professional or 
in common vocations, it is impossible to 
avoid a competition between the private 
business of the committeemen and the pub- 
lic duty of visitations. . . . Nor can it be 
denied that one whose whole time and 
talents are devoted to the interests of the 
schools, — to the examination and selection 
of textbooks, to the introduction of im- 
proved processes in teaching, and of better 
modes of governing, — in fine to a more 
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thorough acquaintance with the great object 
of education in its principle and in its prac- 
tical details, would be far better qualified 
for the discharge of his duties than if those 
duties were only an occasional employment, 
and collateral to his main pursuits/ 

In 1816, the Town Council and the 
School Committee of Providence 

decided that there was need of more con- 
stant supervision of the schools, and voted 
that the schools should be “under the super- 
intending care of the reverend clergy, in- 
terim between quarterly visitations.” One 
clergyman was appointed as a special com- 
mittee for each of the first three districts 
and two for the fourth district.® 

In 1836, the School Committee of 
Cambridge delegated one of its num- 
ber to supervise the schools with the 
title of “superintendent of schools.” In 
1838, the School Committee of Louis- 
ville appointed Samuel Dickinson as 
“Agent of the Board of Visitors” with 
duties now performed by the super- 
visor of buildings and the secretary of 
the board. In 1841, Cleveland ap- 
pointed the secretary of the school 
committee “acting manager of the 
schools,” “charging him to attend per- 
sonally to all the ordinary affairs of 
the schools under the direction of the 
board.” About this time, Jersey City 
also appointed a business man to su- 
pervise the fiscal affairs of the school. 
In 1850, Gloucester appointed Thom- 
as Baker to this office. Some years later 
the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education wrote: 

Many school committees at this time had 
followed Gloucester’s example and ap- 
pointed one of their number to examine the 

'^Common School Journal, 184.1, Vol. 3, p. 3^1. 

^ Centennial Report of the Schools of Rrovidencef 
p. 226. 

® Prince, J. T., “The Evolution of School Super- 
vision.^’ Educational Review^ Vol. 22, p. 1^3, 


teachers and inspect the schools; and some, 
finding such a course impracticable, had ap- 
pointed a resident of the town not a mem- 
ber of the committee, to perform that 
service. 

In 1850, Cincinnati elected the super- 
intendent on the same basis as the 
school board members, but after 1853 
he was appointed by the board. In 
1851, Chicago appointed an agent to 
look after the poor remnant of the 
common school fund. From 1862- 
1865, the mayor of Evansville was ex 
officio head of the schools. J. T. Prince, 
a leading superintendent of a past gen- 
eration, evaluated these trends as fol- 
lows: 

So long as teaching was a trade, an over- 
seer only was needed — some one to see that 
the quantity of service was what it should 
be ; but as soon as it became a profession the 
service of an expert advisor and director 
was demanded to make sure that the quality 
of the work was of the right kind,® 

The Sufervising Principal. With 
the union of several school districts, 
one teacher was made head master to 
secure order in the joint occupation of 
the building. Since each teacher taught 
as he pleased under the immediate di- 
rection of the board, the head master 
had little supervisory authority. With 
the growth of schools in size, and with 
the increased difficulties in grading, 
promotion, and transfer of pupils from 
one school system to another, the office 
of head master was gradually enlarged 
into that of supervising principal. The 
report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Education for Massachusetts for 1865 
stated: 

Public sentiment in the direction of 
skilled supervision was further shown in the 
appointment by committees of principals of 
schools to supervise the schools of a town or 
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district. Thus, in 1864, there was estab- 
lished in Springfield what was called “aux- 
iliary supervisor,” by which the principals 
of tire grammar schools were authorized to 
“make short visits to the schools,” “to give 
the teachers counsel in the classification, 
discipline and general management of the 
schools,” and “to make reports from time 
to time as to their conditions.” 

The School Committee of Springfield 
reported in 1865 that this “plan of 
auxiliary supervision had been exceed- 
ingly beneficial.” As the problems of 
supervision became more complex, the 
principal’s entire time was thus en- 
gaged. Hence the office of supervising 
principal was progressively magnified 
until it became a rudimentary superin- 
tendency. 

The City School Superintendent. 
Buffalo claims the distinction of being 
the first city to appoint a school su- 
perintendent. Its charter of 1837 

was the first law enacted by any state in 
the Union creating an officer for the super- 
vision of the schools of a city. This officer 
has come to be known throughout the 
country as city superintendent of schools.’'’ 

On April 8, 1838, the City Council 
of Providence, persuaded by Thomas 
W. Dorr to establish the office of su- 
perintendent of schools which had been 
suggested to him by the employment 
of superintendents in the great manu- 
facturing industries of the State, 
adopted the ordinance 

that the School Committee be and they are 
hereby authorized and requested to appoint 
annually a superintendent of the Public 


'"Bulletin U. S, Bureau of Bducation, 1916, No. 
+8, p. 12. 

Centennial Report of the Schools of Providence, 

P. 5Sr 

p. 64, 

The Massachusetts Teacher, 1851, Vol. IV, p. 
IS7. 
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Schools, who shall perform such duties in 
relation to the public schools as said Com- 
mittee may from time to time prescribe.” 

In 1841 the School Committee re- 
ported: 

No part of our revised plan of education 
has attracted so much interest abroad as the 
appointment of a superintendent . . . and 
the success of our experiment has been so 
decided, as to insure its initiation and adop- 
tion in other places.’^ 

As thus predicted, the “agency of 
the single superintendent” did become 
adopted in other cities. After many 
earnest requests, the City Council of 
Boston authorized the School Com- 
mittee in 1851 to elect a superinten- 
dent of public schools whose duty it 
was 

to study the school system, and the condi- 
tion of the schools; to keep himself ac- 
quainted with the progress of instruction 
and discipline in other places, in order to 
suggest appropriate means for the advance- 
ment of Public Schools in this city; to 
examine the schools semi-annually, and re- 
port to the Board respecting them; to 
consult with the different bodies, who have 
control of the building and altering the 
school-houses, and with all those through 
whom, either directly or indirectly, the 
school money is expended, that there may 
result more uniformity in their plans, and 
more economy in their expenditures.’® 

By 1780, 29 of the leading cities in 
13 of the 37 states had adopted it. By 
1876, 142 of the 175 cities of 8,000 or 
over had city superintendents. Prob- 
ably the estimate of this movement, as 
found in Massachusetts by J. T. 
Prince, would be typical of other 
states. He wrote: 

In 1877, there were 55 cities and 
towns in which a superintendent of schools 
was employed. This number did not include 
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those towns in which some supervision was 
exercised by principals of schools, but it in- 
cluded those in which the superintendent 
was employed but a small portion of the 
time, being either a member of the commit- 
tee or some resident of the town. There 
were 23 full time superintendents and 6 
additional part time superintendents. The 
remaining number was doubtless appointed 
for convenience or economy to perform the 
duties of the school committee with the 
nominal title of superintendent. Probably 
few of these men were entitled to be called 
professional.^"* 

As the movement spread, the duties 
of the superintendent became more 
distinct. During the early eighties, a 
school board member wrote; 

It is the business of a superintendent to 
cast a genial influence over his schools, but 
otherwise he is not to interfere with the 
work of the schools.^' 

Writing in 1884, R. W. Stevenson 
stated that in some cities the superin- 
tendent was nothing more than a busi- 
ness agent of the board, writing and 
inspecting contracts, looking after the 
care of the buildings, recording the 
attendance of the children and teach- 
ers, and keeping his finger on the pub- 
lic pulse for the protection of the ward 
politicians and the board members, but 
in some other cities 

his duties were largely limited to the selec- 
tion of teachers, their assignment to grades, 

“ Prince, J. T., Annual Report of the Board of 
Education of MassachnsettB for 1898-99, p. 

” Coffman, L. D., “The Control of Educational 
Progress Thru School Supervision,” Proceedings of 
the National Educ.itional Association, 1917, p. 188. 

Stevenson, R. W., Proceedings of the National 
Educational Association, 1884, p. 283, 

Report of the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
1 89 <-96, Vol. I, p. icicii. 

“Bulletin, tj. S. Bureau of Education, 1916, No. 
48, p. ig. 
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the organi2ation of the school and the clas- 
sification of the pupils, the arrangement of 
the course of study and the supervision of 
the discipline and the methods of teach- 
ingd® 

Finally the superintendent has arrived at 
the work of the expert and confines himself 
more and more to directing the course of 
study, teaching methods, inspiring teachers 
with the spirit of self-culture, acting as 
counsellor and advisor of the school board, 
and fashioning the educational thought of 
the community.^^ 

A bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation for 1916 stated; 

The city superintendent is becoming 
more and more the actual head of the city 
school system, ... Of cities reporting to 
the Bureau of Education in answer to a 
special inquiry relative to the powers of the 
city superintendent, 73.5 per cent report 
that the superintendent nominates all teach- 
ers, 38 per cent report that he selects the 
teachers, 66 per cent that he recommends 
changes in salaries, and 73.5 per cent that 
textbooks are adopted upon his recom- 
mendation.^* 

Assistant Superintendents. As cities 
grew and school problems multiplied, 
it became evident that the superintend- 
ent needed assistance. Thus in 1866, 
Boston made the head masters super- 
visory principals. In 1876, with the 
atnnexation of Roxbury, Charlestown, 
Dorchester, Brighton, and West Rox- 
bury, the Boston School Committee 
appointed 6 supervisors to aid the 
superintendent. Early in the eighties, 
New York appointed seven assistant 
superintendents for the superintend- 
ence of schools in the boroughs. In 
1886, the records of Providence show 
that the masters of the grammar 
schools were employed 
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in supervising, under the direction of the 
superintendent, the instruction in the inter- 
mediate and primary schools.^® 

Supervisors of Special Subjects, The 
appointment of special teachers of 
school subjects began about the middle 
of the last century. In 1841 Cleveland 
appointed a music supervisor, and in 
1864, Boston followed. In 1849, 
Cleveland appointed a special teacher 
for drawing, and in 1868, Cincinnati 
followed. In 1875, of the 233 cities 
reporting, 34.75 per cent employed 
specialists for music, 21.97 per cent for 
drawing, and 13.9 per cent for pen- 
manship. In 1908, of the 645 cities 
reporting, 85.4 per cent employed 
specialists for music, 75.81 per cent 
for drawing, 21.39 per cent for pen- 
manship, 43.49 per cent for manual 
training, 48.37 per cent for household 
economics, and 20.15 per cent for 
physical education. In summarizing 
the development of special supervi- 
sion, Jessup states: 

In recent years, there has been a striking 
increase in the number of cities employing 
specialists. This has been especially true of 
music, drawing and manual training.”” 

The Research Laboratory. The 
latest addition to the office of the city 
superintendent is the research labora- 

“ Centennial Report of the Schools of Providence, 
P. H®. 

Jessup, W, A., Factors Affecting S fecial Super- 
vision, p. 96. 
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tory. While its direction is under the 
guidance of specialists, much of the 
actual work is done by the classroom 
teachers. With the development in re- 
cent years of statistical methods, and 
the various types of mental and physi- 
cal measurements, it is now possible to 
secure a more accurate understanding 
of the abilities and disabilities of chil- 
dren, individual differences, classifi- 
cation, promotion, achievement in the 
several subjects, the course of study, 
and extra-curricular activities, the 
processes of learning and instruction, 
and remedial work for special cases 
whether in school subjects or in social 
adjustment. Exact measurements are 
also applied to the erection, equipment 
and care of the school builffings. Thus 
the personal opinion and guess work 
of the superintendent has been super- 
ceded by exact measurement and im- 
personal evaluation of past achieve- 
ments, present trends, and future 
planning for the activities of the school 
system. 

In fine, we may then state that The 
General Court delegated certain func- 
tions to the towns j the towns in turn, 
delegated certain functions to select- 
men; later they delegated special 
functions to the school committee, 
which in turn delegated its executive 
functions to “the agent of the board” 
who finally developed into the profes- 
sional city school superintendent. 



BROTHERLY LOVE AND THE PIPER’S PAY 

Ira Russell Glover 


T here are people who think 
and people who dream, but 
there are more people who do 
neither. The first group, those who 
think, do not doubt that wars will con- 
tinue in the future as in the past j the 
dreamers, their heads swirling in 
roseate dreams of the universal broth- 
erhood of all mankind, still envision 
the warless age. Hard headed realists 
know that civilization of the kind we 
have always had (when we have had 
any at all) is more likely to increase 
than to decrease the number of open 
seasons for human game. They join 
with the dreamers in deploring the 
kind of wars we now fight, but they 
recognize the inevitability of war and 
try to take proper measures for self- 
survival. Members of the third group, 
those who neither think nor dream, 
vegetate in peace time, reproduce all 
of the time, and the best of them get 
killed when war comes. During the 
periods of armed neutrality, which we 
call peace, they listen to the plans of 
the dreamers. 

War, inherently, is not necessarily 
an evil. On the contrary it used to have 
a very beneficial effect when it was 
fought with few or no weapons. In 
fact, it then was the most merciful of 
Nature’s methods for weeding out the 
unfit and getting rid of surplus popu- 
lation. But “civilized” warfare is to- 
tally destructive, without a single re- 
deeming feature. Thus civilization 
renders ineffective another natural 


protector of the human race and turns 
it into a menace. 

When so-called civilized men de- 
cide to kill each other, they go about it 
scientifically and on a wholesale scale. 
But, for all of the use of scientific 
measures, modern war is usually a 
matter of mass passion, and, therefore, 
so managed that it fails of the desired 
effect. Really, few of the soldiers know 
what they are fighting for anyway. 
Though the war spirit forces them on, 
they seldom have clear-cut objectives. 

A civilized nation simply calls out 
its best young men, arms them with 
the most deadly weapons obtainable, 
and, under certain restrictions more or 
less beneficial to the unfit of both bel- 
ligerents, kills as many of its neigh- 
bors’ young men as possible. The 
whole idea seems to be to destroy — 
life, property, anything in sight. Con- 
sequently any gains through conquest 
are overbalanced by damages to the 
quality of the population of both the 
victorious and the defeated nation. 
Both combatants lose in the end. The 
real benefits usually go to some neu- 
tral and somewhat barbarous people, 
who manage to rise because of the 
weakness of the warring countries. The 
truth of the matter is that civilization 
does not remove from people the will 
to fight, but only perverts it. 

The old boy of the stone age went 
to war with a club or a stone hatchet 
with a definite purpose: he was hun- 
gry, wanted a wifej he was insulted 
and wanted revenge, or possibly he 
just liked to fight as a relief from mo- 
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notony. When he got what he wanted, 
or when he was satiated with battle, 
he quit and went home if he still could 
walk. If he was defeated, he made the 
best of it. In any case, it was the least 
fit mentally and physically who was 
eaten if meat was scarce, or who was 
left on the field or carried home on a 
shield. The ultimate result was the 
destruction of the unfit with conse- 
quent benefit to both victor and van- 
quished — if any of the latter survived. 

What is civilization? Probably no 
one can adequately define it, because 
it is a complex meaning. But we may 
note concisely two of its characteristics: 
a general mental and physical soften- 
ing, and a feeling that somehow hu- 
man protoplasm is sacred. Here are 
two important, and pernicious aspects. 
They probably are engendered by the 
desire for safety which life in a bar- 
baric state seems to inspire. All civili- 
zations have their roots in such a state, 
and in them appear these two charac- 
teristics with their inevitable results. 

But whatever civilization may be 
together with modern nationalism it 
produces a mesh of war-causes not 
found among primitive peoples. We 
briefly consider the one that is likely 
to be the most effective in the near 
future, the “sacredness” of human life 
which permits the unchecked and pro- 
miscuous breeding of the socially use- 
less and refuses to let nature take its 
course with them. 

All civilizations have shrunk from 
the more revolting aspects of natural 
selection, but none has produced an 
effective substitute. They find it im- 
possible to see the weak, mentally and 
physically, starve or die of the diseases 
resulting from extreme poverty, al- 
though that is what naturally happens 
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in the primitive condition. Undoubt- 
edly civilized peoples want to keep up 
the quality of their population, but 
they are unwilling to pay the price — 
continual starvation among the weak. 
They want to dance, but they do not 
want to pay the piper. Natural selec- 
tion would give them what they want; 
but natural selection would also do a 
heartless job of it. So they put off 
settling with the piper until he finally 
forecloses and collects with interest. 
Too much population is never the 
cause of degeneration — but of the 
wrong kind of population. 

Birth control usually appears when 
the pinch of crowding begins to be felt. 
But it is never practiced by those who 
should do so. The less intelligent go 
on breeding while the better people, 
who should produce many offspring, 
practically stop having children. Thus 
the average intelligence of the whole 
population is so lowered that not 
enough competent people are pro- 
duced to carry on the material trap- 
pings of civilization, let alone advance 
them. Then there must come a “dark 
age” to bring back vigor through the 
survival of the fittest. Often there is 
conquest by a more virile — less civil- 
ized — people, which brings the same 
result: the unfit are either killed or 
become slaves. As slaves, they gener- 
ally do not thrive. So it can easily be 
seen that birth control will not replace 
natural selection. 

As a rule, however, a nation does 
not at once sink into a primitive state, 
or submit to conquest as soon as decay 
is noticeable. Internal strife is bound 
to result. Such nations almost always 
weaken themselves in internal strife, 
or attack their neighbors in seemingly 
causeless wars. 
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In. reality there Is always compel- 
ling, if not sound, reason for these at- 
tacks, but it is never the one stated. 
Such wars are really fought for the 
sake of worthless and unwanted popu- 
lation. Nations destroy themselves in 
trying to secure a humane method of 
disposing of their rapidly increasing 
Socially undesirable population, 

As a general rule a nation will first 
try to conquer foreign territory. If it 
succeeds the pressure may be reduced 
for a time. But if it fails internal wars 
break out among , various suffering 
groups. Because of the fact that the 
more capable do most of the fighting 
and are killed insurrection never does 
much permanent good. Since the basic 
cause — the social and economic drift- 
wood — ^remains almost to the last, the 
process of disintegration must go on to 
the end. 

In the natural state, where the sur- 
vival of the fittest is allowed free rein, 
the principal checks which limit popu- 
lation are small wars and raids, dis- 
ease, famine, and so-called “acts of 
God.” Low birth rate never appears In 
the civilized condition, except when 
caused by one of the above checks. 
These influences seldom work singly 
and one may bring on another. For 
instance, war — ■“civilized” as well as 
savage — and famine often go to- 
gether, although the former may be 
the cause of the latter. But all of these, 
except modern war, Is selective; they 
are each effective, too, in keeping down 
population and improving the stock, 
even though they are terribly wasteful 
of human life. Collectively, they con- 
stitute the means of natural selection. 

Civilization always minimizes or 
neutralizes the selective effect of the 
agencies of selection. “Acts of God” — 


storms, earthquakes, drought, floods, 
and the like — ^usually no longer de- 
stroy many people. The low birth rate 
simply reduces the proportion of in- 
telligent individuals in the group. 
Modern war destroys the best instead 
of the inferior because it can not be 
carried on by incompetents. Those who 
can not contribute to the welfare of 
the whole nation are supported at the 
expense of those who can and will. So, 
everything considered, the process of 
evolution seems to run backward in 
civilizations. The net effect of civili- 
zation appears to be the destruction of 
the selective effect of natural forces 
without providing any natural substi- 
tute. If that be true, any civilized na- 
tion must soon be peopled to over- 
flowing with inferior citizens. 

No one knows how much popula- 
tion any given area of earth can sup- 
port, It depends almost wholly upon 
the quality of the population— upon 
its mental acuity and energy. England 
was supposed to be overpopulated 
when she had less than half of her 
present number of inhabitants. The 
North American Indians were often in 
sore straits to secure a meager sub- 
sistance on a continent which keeps in 
luxury more than a thousand times 
their number. At the present time it 
may be doubted whether any country 
Is really overpopulated. But one must 
admit that most of the older ones do 
contain within their confines more peo- 
ple than are adequately supporting 
themselves. But here again it is a mat- 
ter of quality. All countries have large 
masses of people who are of no value 
to the social group, but who, never- 
theless, must be fed and clothed — 
after a fashion. No one dares allow 
them to starve. They are citizens, and. 
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therefore, exert a certain social and 
political influence. Besides the sacred- 
ness of human flesh and the inalien- 
able right to propagate may not be 
violated. It is not too much popula- 
tion; it is too poor a quality of citi-zenry 
that retards progress. 

II 

Under the nationalism which civili- 
zation usually fosters each nation feels 
that it must maintain at any cost an 
array large enough to be dangerous to 
its neighbors. The same thing is true 
of navies. There is ample reason for 
this feeling, too, for if any country 
neglects its military, its neighbors will 
try to absorb it, as Russia, Prussia and 
Austria did Poland. Especially is this 
true when the adjoining countries 
have surplus population. 

That annexing territory without de- 
stroying the original population of it 
gives little relief is beside the point. 
Nations in desperate need will try any- 
thing. The present activities of Japan 
and Italy show them still willing to 
take a chance. 

So, in securing soldiers in sufficient 
numbers to keep abreast of the arma- 
ment race which the above attitude 
naturally engenders, Germany, Japan, 
Italy and a few other nations encour- 
age the production of children. The 
unfit respond to their natural urge and 
the small prizes offered; the intelli- 
gent people do not. Thus, while the 
efforts of these governments are re- 
warded with children of a sort, there 
is nearly a fifty per cent by-product of 
mental and physical weaklings which 
must be cared for or disposed of. And 
here comes the rub: since killing them 
outright is out of the question, and it 
is impractical to let them starve, these 
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countries demand as a matter of right 
that other nations furnish colonies or 
permit the shipment of this unwanted 
surplus as emigrants into their terri- 
tory. These governments are now es- 
pecially bitter against some of the 
more thinly settled countries; the 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
the South American nations. The curb- 
ing of the influx of weaklings is taken 
as an insult. 

Japan, however, does not coddle 
her unfit to the extent that most Euro- 
pean countries do. She is still close 
to barbarism, and the debiliating ef- 
fect of civilization has not given her 
such a large populance of non-pro- 
ducers as is the case in Europe. So 
Japan is a special case. She may be 
able to realize her ambition of forming 
a great empire before she becomes se- 
nile. 

No colonies are going to be given to 
the crowded nations unless they are 
taken by force. Force will undoubt- 
edly be tried — as in Ethiopia and 
China — as the bursting point is 
reached. The careful selection of emi- 
grants — ^which allows the migration 
only of those the mother country 
would like to keep — ^prevents relief 
from this source. Open doors are rap- 
idly slamming shut everywhere. The 
conflagration must soon start with the 
explosion of some of the overburdened 
nations. 

The newer nations themselves, in 
reality, are in pretty bad shape. For 
one, the United States has taken so 
much European refuse already that its 
bottom sediment of worthless and per- 
nicious elements is much larger than 
the normal course of civilization 
should have produced. As a general 
rule only political and religious refu- 
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gees are of permanent value to any 
nation. But in the last hundred years 
most of our emigrants have come over 
here for economic reasons. To state the 
bald truth, they came because they 
were not capable of making a living 
under the competitive conditions ob- 
taining in their homelands. Naturally, 
they were the least desirable. 

Sporadic and somewhat tentative at- 
tempts to find and use substitutes for 
natural selection have been and are 
being made. A few of the more care- 
ful observers among any people will 
usually infer an idea of the cause of 
degeneration and advocate remedies 
that seem practicable. But the careful 
and intelligent observers always are a 
very small minority, and the knowl- 
edge that enables them to offer cures 
always comes too late. Sparta tried in- 
fanticide} other nations attempted to 
use other means, such as castration and 
forbidding the right to procreate. 
Lately Germany and a few other na- 
tions have been making efforts toward 
the use of sterilization. None of the 
older attempts at substituting for the 
law of natural selection were success- 
ful, however} sterilization does not 
promise to be more so. Even if it could 
adequately take the place of the sur- 
vival of the fittest — and it probably 
could if there was any way to apply 
it properly and widely — it can not, at 
this late stage of degeneration, do a 
great deal of good, Its effect can not 
be felt quickly enough. 

Sterilization will not be properly 
applied. All governments, including 
dictatorships, are dependent to some 
extent upon popular toleration. A steri- 
lization program sufficiently extensive 
to replace natural selection would need 
to affect directly about a third of the 


people of the whole country. Obvi- 
ously, it can never work in a democ- 
racy. Even dictators are dependent for 
support on this unthinking third} for 
the more intelligent are usually neu- 
tral or in opposition. This useless third 
cares nothing except for the privilege 
of eating regularly and multiplying at 
will. If it be alienated from the gov- 
ernment, the better people, who are 
always looking for an opportunity, 
will oust the dictator. Everything con- 
sidered, it is well not to expect too 
much from any eugenic attempts. 

Certainly a people of uniformly 
high intelligence could carry out a eu- 
genic program through sterilization or 
by other means. But at the present 
time no such people exist. If they were 
in existence, the need for race im- 
provement would not be felt among 
them, because it would not exist until 
degeneration had gone far enough to 
be perceptible. Taking things as they 
are there seems to be no way out} we 
shall simply deteriorate until natural 
selection again does for us what we 
seemingly can never do for ourselves. 

When everything is considered, it 
seems highly probable that civilized 
nations must continue to destroy them- 
selves in wars to keep from dry-rotting 
away. Of course they can sink peace- 
fully into a state of impotence and 
depravity if they so desire and the 
neighbors permit. But we have little 
evidence to indicate that any civiliza- 
tion ever disappeared in that manner. 
So chaos and wars, internal and exter- 
nal, may be safely predicted. 

If a group of people were placed on 
a remote island and never disturbed 
by outside Influence, they would prob- 
ably develop a regular cycle: civiliza- 
tion, chaotic decay, comparatively 
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stable savagery, hectic climb to civili- 
zation, stable civilization. Indeed, that 
approximates historic conditions for 
many countries now in existence. 

But modern peoples will not be left 
alone; so the order indicated above 
will of necessity be disturbed. Neigh- 
bors, being in various stages of the 
cycle, will interfere in the internal af- 
fairs of each other when they feel that 
it will be profitable to do so. Italy and 
Abyssinia are a case in point. The re- 
sultant wars are likely to hasten the 
process of degeneration until war de- 
generates into banditry, because the 
conquest of an uncivilized people by 
one which has been under civilized in- 
fluence for a long time reverses the 
natural process. For a time it may ap- 
pear to be successful, but it ends in the 
elevation of the savage and the over- 
throw of the conquering country, when 
both are not destroyed. 

If all nations were to become ex- 
hausted about the same time, we 
should have a “dark age” enveloping 
the whole world, but that is improb- 
able, due to the different conditions 
prevailing among the peoples of the 
world. It is likely that intrusions of 
more vigorous peoples will continue 
and increase. Empires will rise and 
fall. Japan may first succeed in setting 
up one, but it can not be long liveci, 
because Japan is too civilized. Peoples 
from North India may be next in Asia. 
As for Europe and America, they have 
no strong people on the horizon. On 
this side of the Atlantic the “dark age” 
may prevail. 

The insurrections, rebellions and 
other purely local disturbances will 


start anywhere and everywhere. But 
the international wars will probably 
begin in certain pressure centers, prob- 
ably touched off by Italy, Japan or 
Germany, They are the countries most 
in need of relief from surplus, un- 
wanted population. Sooner or later the 
whole world — meaning the civilized 
part of it — must necessarily be in- 
volved. In fact, we are well within 
the war period right now. Germany 
started it by her expansion prior to 
1914. She, now imitated by Japan and 
Italy, is still at it. She will continue 
in her course, because she can do noth- 
ing else. The surplus of worthless pop- 
ulation is there and none of the nations 
having it can allow it to starve — just 
yet. 

Many reasons will be offered for 
starting and continuing these wars. 
Generally they will be about the same 
as those used in the past. But none of 
them will be real reasons, chief of 
which is: disposal of undesirable peo- 
ple. No treaties can have any effect. 
Bethmann-Hollweig was right; a 
treaty is only a scrap of paper. No 
nation obeys a treaty which restrains it 
unless compelled to do so. It might be 
well to quit making any. 

The real cause of these wars — man’s 
repeal of the law of natural selection 
without devising adequate substitutes 
— will be recognized by only a few. 

Such is the lesson of human affairs 
as produced by human nature. This 
world has always been chaotic, because 
the human race is chaotic. We may ex- 
pect a continuation of both the chaos 
and the race. But civilizations are tem- 
porary. 



OLD SCHOOL TEACHER 


By Elsie Yeuling 

My days are woven swiftly into years 
And lie before me like a tapestry 
That hangs forgotten on the masonry 
Of drafty castle walls. I have no fears. 

And small regrets as death serenely nears. 

For I have known the red-gold ecstasy 
Of autumn days, the blessed surety 
Of friendship, laughter, and the peace of tears 
The star-lit languor of the summer night. 
The all-compelling sweep and pulsing rise 
Of music, and the vast poetic might 
Conceived of visions in a young child’s eyes j 
And as I shaped the glory of that light. 

Felt humbled suddenly, and very wise. 
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THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY SPEAKS 

Brvluon Fagin 


I 

A FEW years ago Mr. J. B. Priest- 
ly complained that the Ameri- 
- can short story was of slight 
value in “helping American society 
to understand itself.” This com- 
plaint is representative of many con- 
demnations and detractions of what 
has often been called the most char- 
acteristic literary expression of Amer- 
ica. Even Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, the 
annualist of America’s “best” short 
stories, has dismissed everything we 
created in this form before the World 
War as “a spiritual melodrama in a 
frozen literary convention.” It appears 
that for more than a century our great- 
est literary figures — from Irving to 
Anderson — have poured into the 
short-story mould their understanding 
of American life, their observation, 
thoughts, feelings, and comments, and 
the only result has been merely a 
froz-en mess, thoroughly unpalatable. 

Unless we choose to question the 
taste of our critics and — to drop the 
unpleasant figure — read the stories 
for ourselves, only then can we begin 
to understand the revulsion of our crit- 
ics. Their trouble seems to have arisen 
from, two causes. The first Is a pre- 
occupation with technique, with the 
mere manner of telling a story. Form 
and substance are not easily separable, 
and in the case of our short story the 
process is all the harder because — to 
paraphrase Mr, O’Brien again — ^there 
has teen a premium on deceptive 
tricks. All too frequently the smooth- 
est-told story tells us nothing of any 


importance. Ours is the only country 
on earth which has developed a vast 
literature on the mechanics of writing 
short stories. We have created libraries 
of textbooks and our schools have 
turned out many bright graduates 
whose work is extraordinarily deft. It 
is possible that even the critics have 
been taken in, at least to the extent of 
assuming that these short-story arti- 
zans, these mere entertainers of the 
populace, are to be taken seriously as 
creative writers. But one could no more 
discuss the merits of the American 
short story on the basis of their work 
than one could discuss the merits of 
sixteenth-century drama on the basis 
of the lively practices of the commedia 
delVarte clowns. 

The second cause which might ex- 
plain the disappointment and conse- 
quent harshness of our critics is the 
almost overwhelming productivity of 
the short story. The record is too vast 
for careful reading. One gets lost in 
the thousands of machine-made, tricky 
little pieces of writing and finds the 
search for the “significant” and the 
“worthwhile” tedious. The develop- 
ment of the popular periodical with its 
insatiable demand for short fiction has 
resulted in a steady supply of stories 
which no one can hope to keep up with 
— ^not even the indefatigable Mr. 
O’Brien or the diligent judges of the 
O. Henry Memorial Committees — 
and which buries the few really merito- 
rious contributions of past years. The 
logic of least resistance imposes the con- 
clusion that our short story in general 
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is spineless and ephemeral, and that 
whatever comment on American life it 
has had to make has been writ in water. 

These two causes are largely re- 
sponsible for the prevailing impression 
that the American short story has made 
no contribution to our understanding 
of American life. We have studied its 
technical excellencies and shortcom- 
ings and have failed to investigate what 
it has had to tell us. We have deplored 
the product of the “pulps” and the 
“slicks,” forgetting that abiding litera- 
ture Is always the exception and not the 
general rule. Most of us have never 
heard of the thousands of shoddy 
manufacturers of stories for the popu- 
lar French and Russian periodicals} 
we know Maupassant and Chekhov, 
But because we have come in daily 
contact with the Nathaniel Parker 
Willises, and the H. C. Witwers, and 
the Octavus Roy Cohens we have not 
remembered our Rose Terry Cookes 
and our Mary E. Wilkins Freemans 
and have overlooked the occasionally 
strong and beautiful in Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Kate Chopin, Jack 
London, Irvin Cobb, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, and Langston Hughes. 

Our main failing has been our tend- 
ency to talk too much of the American 
short story and not enough of Ameri- 
can literature in short-story form. We 
have failed to consider the American 
short story as an expression of national 
character and the operation of native 
forces. Models and foreign influences 
there have, of course, been} but is it 
reasonable to suppose that our short 
story has contained no utterance of 
America’s experience, no reflection of 
the forces which have shaped our na- 
tional existence? Is it possible that 
three centuries of hard living — ^pio- 
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neering, building, destroying, sinking 
new foundations — which have pro- 
foundly affected every channel of ex- 
pression have completely failed to 
touch the short story, so that it alone, 
of all our art forms is mute, without 
echoes, without a social consciousness? 

Limitation of space prevents any- 
thing more comprehensive than, the 
following brief notes on the variety of 
utterances on American life our short 
story has made. It is not always clear 
speech: like the country itself the short 
story is young and it does not yet often 
achieve sharp and distinct articulation. 
But it has spoken bravely and has said 
enough to help us understand our 
traditions, our perplexities, ourselves. 
At their best these brief narratives are 
chapters in the life of the American 
people. 

II 

The Indian 

The white man’s conflict with the 
original owners of this land has been 
a popular subject in our literature} it 
has been treated as a tragedy, a 
comedy, a romantic epic, a cruel con- 
spiracy, or a good bargain. The atti- 
tude of our writers has reflected the 
economic interests of the white settlers 
and, sometimes, their religious and 
philosophic beliefs. Literary fashions 
and individual temperament have con- 
tributed added coloring. To the early 
settler the Indian was a menace. The 
ironic statement that “the Puritan first 
fell on his knees, then on the aborigi- 
nes” expresses much trath. In the opin- 
ion of the founding fathers the copper- 
skinned “outcasts of diabolical origin” 
had to be dealt with firmly} they could 
not afford to listen to dissenting mem- 
bers, like John Eliot and Roger Wil- 
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liams, who pleaded for leniency and 
tolerance. To the large mass of Puri- 
tans, the fate of King Philip who, in 
the words of Increase Mather, was 
“like Agog . . . hewed in pieces ... his 
head being cut off and carried away to 
Plymouth, his hands . . . brought to 
Boston” was a just one — and a highly 
practical one. And in the South as well 
Indian fighters like Nathaniel Bacon 
were celebrated in song and ballad. 

It was only when a measure of safety 
had been achieved that men like 
Thomas Jefferson and Washington 
Irving began to write of justice for the 
Indian. Romanticism and humani- 
tarianism, fed by the writings of Law- 
son, Carver, Bartram and Chateau- 
briand, led to the creation of the Noble 
Savage, who appears in Jefferson’s 
“Chief Logan’s Speech” and Irving’s 
“Philip of Pokanoket,” Cooper wrote 
few short stories, but his disciple, Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms contributed a 
string of Indian stories — “The Two 
Camps,” “Oakatibbe,” “Jocassee,” 
“Caloya” — which contain many brave 
warriors and a good deal of picturesque 
Indian lore. 

In 1830 William Joseph Snelling 
enunciated the doctrine that to write 
realistically of the Indian “a man must 
live, emphatically live with Indians; 
share with them their lodges, their 
food, their blankets, for years” {Tales 
of the Northwest).^ This has been the 
opinion and practice of recent writers 
like Oliver LaFarge and Florence Mc- 
Clinchey. Miss McClinchey’s stories 
of the Ojibways, who are brutally ex- 
ploited in Michigan lumber camps, and 
Mr. LaFarge’s tales of the Nava j os, 

is a pleasure to know that Snelling^s Tales 
have recently, subsequent to the ■writing' of this article, 
been reissued. 
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who are struggling, vainly it seems, 
against deterioration forced upon them 
by white meddling and greed, show 
that our writers no longer lump all 
Indians into one generic type, either 
wholly good or wholly bad. The In- 
dian in our short story has at last ac- 
quired individuality. Hamlin Garland, 
Jack London, and John G. Neihardt 
had shown understanding of the In- 
dian, but in them one still detects a 
note of sentimentality. In LaFarge 
there is only objective delineation. 

The Negro 

Since 1619, when the first load of 
Negro slaves was dumped on the 
American shores, the Negro has been 
a perplexing problem. How much of 
this problem has found portrayal in 
our short story.? In the first years of 
the nineteenth century John Davis, an 
English traveler, transcribed the 
“Story of Dick the Negro.” With no 
attempt at picturesqueness, folklore, or 
phonetic dialect, Davis related the 
simple details of a slave’s life — ^his 
birth, labor, loss of family by sale and 
exchange, and treatment by his master. 
In contrast, the stories of plantation 
life written by a whole school of “pa- 
ternalistic” writers appear mannered 
and false. Seemingly it is easy to grow 
nostalgic over the “peaceful” old 
South, especially if one is oneself of 
white, aristocratic stock. The heart of 
the black slave is not in these stories. 
It is in John Davis’s early narrative. 

And it is in numerous stories writ- 
ten by many native American writers 
whose eyes see in the “Ole South” 
more than peace and prosperity and 
the cool white-porticoed manor of the 
planter. Not that the loyal darkies of 
the nostalgic writers were altogether a 
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myth. Life for the slave was a gamble j 
he drew either a callous, cruel master 
or a kind and humane one. In the latter 
case, his gratitude often knew no 
bounds. Thomas Nelson Page’s “Ole 
’Stracted” is the story of a former slave 
who saves his pennies in the hope of 
buying himself back into the service of 
his impoverished master. In Grace 
King’s “Joe,” a slave asks to be sold so 
that the family could raise some 
money. In O. Henry’s “The Guardian 
of the Accolade” Uncle Bushrod pre- 
sumes to save banker Weymouth from 
the ignominy of embezzling his de- 
positors’ money, for, he says, “I been 
a Weymouth, all ’cept in color and 
entitlements.” These stories are true. 
But there is greater truth in the stories 
of Negro writers themselves. The nar- 
ratives of runaway slaves, with their 
record of toil and suffering, and the 
brief tales of Charles W. Chestnutt, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, Dr. DuBols, 
Benjamin Brawley, Jean Toomer, and 
Langston Hughes, are the bitter his- 
tory of an oppressed people trans- 
muted by sensitive brooding into lit- 
erature. 

The contemporary American short 
story, by both white and black writers, 
is eloquent on the subject of lynching, 
on the plight of the educated Negro, 
on the economic basis of the Negro’s 
oppression. Some of these writers are 
old and well-known and their work 
appears in our “best” magazines} 
others are young and known only to 
the readers of insurgent periodicals 
with restricted circulation. There is 
Julia Peterkin with stories like “Green 
Thursday” and “Ashes” calling atten- 
tion to the Negro’s struggle to scratch 
a living out of parched earth and to 
his helplessness in old age. There is 
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James Boyd’s ironic “Bloodhound” in 
which the hunting down of a human 
life becomes a mockery and a sport. 
There is William March’s memorable 
story of “Happy Rack,” the North- 
erner in the South who fails to adopt 
the prevailing view on lynching and is 
made to suffer for it. And, finally, there 
is Bruno Fischer’s “Weep No More,” 
describing a lynching seen through the 
eyes of a little white boy whose own 
brother throws the noose around the 
victim’s neck. The little white boy re- 
ceives an education in pity and terror. 

The economic basis of race prejudice 
and Negro oppression has become an 
insistent note in recent short fiction. 
The poverty of the Negro finds reflec- 
tion in Benjamin Brawley’s “The 
Baseball,” in which the combined re- 
sources of an entire community of 
colored workers are not sufficient to 
purchase a baseball} in Erskine Cald- 
well’s gruesome “Kneel to the Rising 
Sun,” which deals with the Negro 
sharecroppers} in Langston Hughes’ 
“Cora Unashamed,” which deals with 
the Negro domestic servant} in Albert 
Halper’s “Going to Market,” which 
depicts the murder of a Negro truck- 
man by two white fellow- workers} in 
. . . “It’s always wartime with us,” says 
a character in a short story by Esther 
McCoy} “Civil War never got over 
for us.” 

Other Minority Peofles 

Besides the Indian and the Negro, 
the two oldest and least assimilable 
of minority peoples, America contains 
numerous strains of European and 
Asiatic races and cultures in various 
stages of assimilation. The American 
short story has dealt with these races 
more fully, vividly and realistically 
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than either American sociology or lit- 
erary history. Our fictioneers have 
written, in the main, with sympathy 
and understanding of the life of their 
immigrant neighbors and fellow- 
citizens. It is possible here to mention 
only the stories of George Washington 
Cable, Kate Chopin, and Grace King, 
which portray Creole life in Louisiana; 
of Hamlin Garland and Ruth Suckow, 
which describe the Scandinavian and 
German immigrants in the Middle 
West; of Abraham Cahan, Myra 
Kelly, Montague Glass, Fannie Hurst, 
Anzia Yezlerska, and Joe Pagano, 
which deal with the Jews, the Irish, 
and the Italians in New York; and of 
Elsie Singmaster and Helen R. Mar- 
tin, who have brought the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch into American Literature. 

Mention must also be made of the 
numerous stories, by known and com- 
paratively unknown writers, buried in 
the pages of magazines and half-for- 
gotten volumes of short stories. Who 
now remembers George Pope Mor- 
ris’s French shopkeeper in “The Little 
Frenchman and his Waterlots” or 
Rose Terry’s French dancing master 
in a New England village (“Miss 
Lucinda”) .? Many contemporary read- 
ers are probably acquainted with Er- 
skine Caldwell’s “A Country Full 
of Swedes” and William Saroyan’s 
“Seventy Thousand Assyrians,” but 
how many remember Wilbur Daniel 
Steele’s stories of Portuguese fisher- 
men and Jose Garcia Villa’s tales of 
Filipinos.? Yet all these stories can help 
us to understand American society. 

Ill 

Religion 

American fiction has not often dealt 
with religion; the short story especially 
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has been cowardly. For religion is a 
ticklish subject and readers of popular 
periodicals must not be alienated. Yet, 
in a country in which religion has 
played a dominant role in shaping the 
pattern of social existence, many story- 
writers have not been able to remain 
silent. Hawthorne chronicled the pain- 
ful history of Quaker persecution in 
New England in “The Gentle Boy.” 
Rose Terry sympathized with “The 
Mormon’s Wife,” and a contemporary 
writer like Naomi Shumway still cher- 
ishes the ambition to “wipe the nasty 
smile off Gentile faces when the name 
Mormon is spoken.” Martha Foley in 
“Martyr” touches humorously upon 
the conflict between Catholic and 
Protestant, and Morley Callahan, in 
“A Sick Call,” portrays the tragedy of 
intermarriage between communicants 
of these two denominations. H. C. 
Bunner once satirized the squabbles 
among Protestant denominations in 
the typical American town. “With a 
population of four thousand,” he 
wrote, “ ’Quawket had an Episcopal 
Church, ... a Presbyterian Church, a 
Methodist Church, a Universal 
Church, ... a Baptist Church, a hall 
for the Seventh-Day Baptists . . . , a 
Bethel, and . . . the First and Second 
Congregational Churches” (“The 
Two Churches of ’Quawket”). Is it 
surprising, then, that the village occa- 
sionally produces an agnostic, a protes- 
tant in a different sense, one who sim- 
ply won’t go to meetin’ at all (Mary 
Wilkins Freeman’s “Life Ever- 
lastin’ ”).? 

Woman 

Madelene Yale Wynne once wrote 
of a Maine woman who directed that 
her epitaph contain the bare statement: 
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“She was a Aar^^-working woman” 
(“The Little Room”). And we have 
all read Mrs. Freeman’s story of Ma 
Penn, who dared to convert her hus- 
band’s new barn into a home (“The 
Revolt of 'Mother’ ”) . We are not all 
quite so familiar with Mrs. Freeman’s 
“On the Walpole Road,” in which 
another female rebel speaks up in 
church: “Yes, thar is an obstacle, an’ 
I will speak, an’ then I will forever 
hold my peace. I don’t love this man 
I’m standin’ beside of, an’ I love an- 
other man. . . . Now ef Enos Fair- 
weather wants me after what I’ve said, 
I’ve promised to marry him an’ you 
kin go on. . . .” Nor are we as familiar 
with Alice Brown’s “A Day Off,” in 
which a good wife is changed into a liar 
by her husband’s parsimony. “This 
woman,” says Sarah Orne Jewett, in 
“A Native of Winby,” “had spent her 
strength from youth to age, and had 
lavished as much industry and power 
of organization in her narrow sphere 
as would have made her famous in a 
wider one.” But most New England 
women are not famous — in any sphere 
— and their lives can be summarized in 
Marietta Holley’s witticism; “The 
Deacon and his wife lived happy to- 
gether — ^she loved to work, and he 
loved to have her work.” 

To the pioneer character of much of 
American farm life can be attributed 
some of the hardship of the farm wom- 
an’s life. From Hamlin Garland’s own 
mother to Willa Gather’s pathetic 
heroine in “A Wagner Matinee” our 
writers have created a gallery of por- 
traits of hard-working women, lonely 
and spiritually starved, yet brave and 
uncomplaining. As are the Southern 
women of Mary Murfree and Lucy 
Furman. “Spare and gaunt she was,” 


writes Miss Murfree, “with many 
lines in her prematurely old face. Per- 
haps they told of the hard fight her 
brave spirit waged against the stern 
ordering of her life 3 of the struggles 
with squalor' — inevitable concomitant 
of poverty — and to keep together the 
souls and bodies of those numerous 
children, with no more efficient assist- 
ance than could be wrung from her re- 
luctant husband in the short intervals 
when he did not sit on the fence” 
(“Taking the Blue Ribbon at the 
County Fair”) . The following passage 
from Lucy Furman’s “Uncle Tutt’s 
Typhoids” is even more revealing of 
the life of the Southern mountain 
woman: 

“Now hain’t it pretty and saft! I follered 
having saft hair myself when I was young, 
but gee — oh! that’s been so long I can’t 
hardly recollect hit! ” 

“Why, you’re not that old,” said Su- 
sanna. “People never get too old to remem- 
ber their youth.” 

“Yes, they do. Hit’s a long timej seems 
as fur away as if hit never was; and I’m a 
old woman — twenty-three year’ old lam!” 

For a glimpse into the life of woman 
in our “better” classes, we may read 
O. Henry’s “A Municipal Report,” 
Frances Newman’s “Rachel and her 
Children,” and Ruth Suckow’s “Susan 
and her Doctor.” Economic depend- 
ence of woman limits her view, dis- 
torts her character, narrows her physi- 
cal and intellectual horizon, and ren- 
ders her weak and defenseless. 

The “scarlet woman” deserves 
special mention. In our so-called 
puritanic short story she has received 
more than normal emphasis. Old Ben 
Franklin’s Polly Baker courageously 
speaks up to the magistrates, among 
whom sits her seducer. Bret Harte’s 
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Duchess (“The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat”) and the unknown mother who 
leaves her baby on the school teacher’s 
doorstep (“The Idyl of Red Gulch”) 
are sentimentally self-efFacing. So is 
Barry Benefield’s “Carrie Snyder.” 
The economic factor helps to condi- 
tion the demi-monde — such as Doro- 
thy Parker’s “Big Blonde” — and the 
old-fashioned prostitute, who has come 
back prominently into our recent pro- 
letarian literature. 

The vast majority of American 
working women do not, of course, 
come under the above classification. 
They are factory-hands, clerks, sales- 
girls, charwomen, house-servants, who 
manage somehow to keep their bodies 
and souls together. They are cheated 
of childhood, as in Ruth Suckow’s “A 
Start in Life.” They resist the tempta- 
tion of Piggy, as in O. Henry’s “An 
Unfinished Story.” They manage to 
get married — during the lunch hour 
— as in Richard Sherman’s “Morning, 
Noon, and Night.” They have chil- 
dren, and still hang on to their jobs, 
as in Willard Maas’s “Cannery Moth- 
ers.” They grow old and docile, as in 
Gertrude Stein’s “The Gentle Lena,” 
or old and bitterly-wise, as in Kather- 
ine Brush’s “Night Club.” 

Labor and. Cafital 

The class struggle was not invented 
by Karl Marx. Even in colonial New 
England there was the carpenter who 
built a house and the judge who lived 
in it — and the carpenter and the judge 
hated each other unto the third or 
fourth generation. Hawthorne wrote a 
short story around this conflict and in- 
corporated it in his House of Seven 
Gables. But by the time of Hawthorne 
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the textile mills had come to Lowell 
and the girls who worked in them be- 
gan to write their own stories. They 
have left us several volumes of The 
Lowell Offering) in which they voiced 
their grievances, dreamed their 
dreams, and became quite militant — 
until they were silenced by the admin- 
istration. Even the genteel Godey^s 
Lady's Book at least once printed a 
story full of indignation against a Mr. 
Saintle, who paid a poor widow a 
whole dollar for making a dozen shirts. 
That story has been duplicated re- 
cently by Fred R. Miller, one of our 
new proletarian writers, in “No Work 
— No Rent,” in which girls paint dolls 
in their homes for starvation wages. 
But these modern girls finally organize 
a strike. Marx has had time to point 
the way. 

Yet mass-protests of workers, 
strikes, demonstrations, riots, are not 
entirely a recent development. In 1 8 8 7 
“Octave Thanet” published a story en- 
titled “The Communist’s Wife.” It 
dealt with the attempt of the owner of 
a plow-works to intimate a radical 
worker, Bailey, so that he would stop 
agitating. Radical writers of today are 
likely to object to Miss Thanet’s point 
of view, as they are to the passive senti- 
mentality of Rebecca Harding Davis’s 
famous “Life in the Iron Mills,” pub- 
lished in the conservative Atlantic 
Monthly in 1861. We have today a 
new crop of writers — and of new 
magazines to print their stories — who 
describe much less patronizingly the 
lives of miners, mill-hands, factory- 
workers, lumberjacks, clerks, share- 
croppers. They write of oppression, 
unemployment, poverty, starvation, 
strikes, and rebellion. They write 
vividly and aggressively. Gentility is 
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gone. They write in. the unpolished 
language of the workers themselves, 
the racy idiom used in the mill and 
mine and factory j they write, presum- 
ably, for the workers themselves. 

Social Classes 

Besides the major divisions in 
American society there are numerous 
subdivisions into minor classes, each a 
distinct social entity with special inter- 
ests, aspirations, and psychological and 
ideological attitudes. Individuals may 
graduate from one class and into an- 
other, may see-saw with the economic 
fortunes of the country, but the classes 
remain. The captain of industry, the 
banker, the clerk, the poor farmer, the 
mountain white, the hill-billy, the 
gangster, the hobo — these compose 
American society. 

Our short story has reflected every 
one of these classes. It has pro- 
duced Edwin LeFevre’s Wall Street 
Stones and Frank Norris’s “A Deal 
in Wheat”) George Townsend’s 
“Crutch, the Page,” with its vivid pic- 
ture of the workings of Congressional 
committees, and 0 . Henry’s “A De- 


partmental Case,” with its satirical 
glimpse of state politics 3 Erskine Cald- 
well’s sketches of Georgia “crackers”; 
Garland’s Main-Traveled Roads and 
Ruth Suckow’s “Renters”; Herman 
Melville’s “Bartleby the Scriviner” 
and Nathan Asch’s and Paul Corey’s 
stories of today’s clerks; Edward 
Everett Hale’s “My Double and How 
He Undid Me” and Bliss Perry’s “By 
the Committee,” both dealing with the 
poor clergyman; George Milburn’s 
tales of hoboes; and the many stories 
of the artist in our midst, of which 
Willa Gather’s “A Sculptor’s Funeral” 
and Sherwood Anderson’s “Epilogue” 
to his Story T eller^s Story are excel- 
lent examples. 

“When things are in the saddle,” 
says Granville Hicks, echoing Emer- 
son, “the artist, if he deserves the 
name, is almost certain to be trampled 
under foot.” Yet somehow our artists, 
a goodly number of them, have man- 
aged to stay up, long enough, at any 
rate, to do their work honestly and to 
transmit to us an eloquent expression, 
even in the frail form of the short 
story, of their vision of American life. 
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LABELS A LA ARISTOTLE 


Judged by its results in the fashion- 
ing of ideas and ideals one is forced 
to conclude that Aristotle’s philoso- 
phy was potentially one of the great 
enemies of human happiness. In fact 
when we remember that for two thou- 
sand years, with a few exceptions, 
western civilization has evolved under 
the direction of Aristotelian principles 
of classification he must be viewed as 
the outstanding foe of human progress. 
The compartmentalization of ideas 
and values with the attending theory 
of absolutism, permanent values, fixed 
entities, definitive standards, and spe- 
cific labels rests upon the Aristotelian 
syllogism with its distributed middle- 
A is either B or not B. Further, it in- 
terprets the world entirely in the in- 
dicative mood of definitions as reliable 
conveyors of meaning. One might add 
that the verb “to be” is the monstrous 
villain of history, but since this charge 
implies dependence upon “is” we re- 
frain. Recalling Marie Corelli’s por- 
trait of Satan as Prince Ramanez in 
The Sorrows of Satan and her descrip- 
tion of the handsome prince as a 
tragic figure because his return to 
heaven depended upon his ability to 
frevent people from being his sub- 
jects, (but they, alas, could not resist 
his personality), we may justly recall 
that he was once the archangel and 
thus of celestial heritage. It was 
Shakespeare who saw the fallacy in 
the distributed middle when he 
wrote; “There is some soul of good- 
ness in things evil — Would men ob- 
servingly ditch it out.” At this point 


the great poet was a relativist and a 
non-Aristotelian. 

In our own times the practice of 
attaching labels to men and women 
because of their ideas or conduct has 
cultivated anew the poisonous seeds 
planted by Aristotle. Men are called 
reactionaries, conservatives, liberals or 
radicals. They are pointed at as pink 
or red, stalwarts or progressives. In 
education the Aristotelian “either- 
or” plays havoc with the curriculum, 
and educators live in a divided house 
through the walls of which can be 
heard the epithets of derision they 
emit about those on the other side. Or 
it would be better to say that educa- 
tors live in cages from which they 
snarl at one another, cages of defini- 
tions and closed concepts. And let it 
be borne in mind that the labels are 
not attached to the individual as fillets 
or tassels but they are branded into 
him for all to see. He is labeled safe 
and sound, moral or immoral, an 
ornament or a stain, a conservative or 
a radical, a patriot or a traitor, a theist 
or an atheist and so ad infinitum — all 
by definitions supported by acclaimed 
justice which itself is nothing more 
than conventional opinion based upon 
age-old conceptions of what is right 
and wrong. Men and women are 
forced out of institutions, are denied 
employment, are ostracized and de- 
famed by other men and women 
whose minds have congealed with the 
melted bones of ideas and values syl- 
logistically derived. 

The other evening it was my good 
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fortune to spend several hours with 
a well-known, so-called radical. I was 
eager to see his radicalism in sharp 
focus, and, ignoring all hear-say, to 
learn from his own lips what he be- 
lieved. I count the seven hours we 
spent together among the most valu- 
able of my life for it soon became 
clear that the man was a critical think- 
er, loyal to the scientific method of 
scrupulous observation and cautious 
inference based thereon. He confessed 
that he had thought me a conservative, 
but we both admitted at the close of 
our visit together that we had many 
things in common, that we could not 
accept the tenets of so-called radical- 
ism, and that our liberalism involved 
a critical study of all concepts and 
values, whatever their source. For 
several years we had been satisfied to 
regard each other in the terms of the 
respective labels that Aristotelian- 
minded generallzers had branded up- 
on us. 

Any one who has read widely in the 
history of philosophy is aware that 
the numerous philosophical systems 
on record rest largely upon emphases 
and definitions. Assumptions are the 
foundation of philosophy and reli- 
gion. Within these fields proof is 
evolved by rigid rules of logic — hence 
rationalism. Assumptions are no less 
the foundation of science, but the lat- 
ter tests assumptions and hypotheses 
by means of observed data, and its con- 
clusions are always subject to check 
and revision. Its classifications are only 
approximately exact and are often 
overlapping. Within idealism and 
realism there are many variations. 
The physicist and the philosopher now 
join hands in their interpretation of 
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matter as energy, a term that readily 
finds a synonym in spirit. Emphases 
are important; controversy has clari- 
fying value; neither, however, neces- 
sarily imposes definitive labels. A point 
of view implies nothing more than 
viewing from a particular point; there 
are many points of view, and meanings 
depend upon the totality of observa- 
tions. Mischief begins when observers 
insist that there is only one point -of 
view or that their own is exclusively 
correct. 

In the present hour of confusion on 
all fronts there is need for thinkers to 
pool their observations and to engage 
in the difficult task of synthesizing the 
results of several views. Educators are 
rarely heard in the councils of public 
affairs; one reason being, doubtless, 
that among themselves there is no 
agreement upon a program, no solid 
union of forces, little impersonal and 
scholarly study of critical questions by 
means of a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the many sides usually shown 
by critical questions. Instead of seek- 
ing synthetic agreement educators 
form a new society as a vehicle of 
propaganda. Not only is there a Pro- 
gressive group but some of these have 
now organized a John Dewey Society. 
Just what the essential difference is 
between these two organizations seems 
to be uncertain by their own members. 
Several years ago the Herbartlans 
loomed upon the horizon, and 
throughout the land of education the 
pronouncement went forth that all 
teaching must be developmental. 
Then came problems, followed by 
projects, soon trailed by problem- 
project, units, integrates. The latest 
emphasis is social reconstruction. Veri- 
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ly, educators are like sheep, straying 
hither and yonj mental and emotional 
nomads. 

The amusing fact is that not a few 
so-called conservatives agree with 
practically all of the emphases pro- 
claimed as shibboleths by these sepa- 
ratist groups. History repeats itself. 
The Pilgrims were essentially Puri- 
tans but insisted upon purifying the 
church from without; the Puritans 
preferred to do house-cleaning from 
within. Instead of dissipating educa- 
tional forces by breaking up the ranks 
into small antagonistic groups there 
is profound need of leadership which 
will conserve strength and unite it 
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against interests hostile to public edu- 
cation. 

Independent thinking, it is said, 
inevitably leads to different conclu- 
sions and attending dispute. But may 
it not be true that independent think- 
ing provides enrichment of under- 
standing through abstractions from 
agreements noted among independent 
thinkers.? America needs, the world 
needs, organic integration of ideas. 
Beneath the raging conflict of ideolo- 
gies and theories there may be peace 
of harmonious thinking. To plumb 
the depths in search of the hidden 
treasure of concord is the task of dy- 
namic leadership. 


Aristotle is dead because he mSy more than perhaps any other 
notable writer in the whole history of Philosophy y superstitiously 
devoted to words. Even in his logic he is absolutely dependent on 
the accidents of his mother tongue. His superstitious reverence for 
words was never out of season. . . . For full two thousand years 
human thought has lain under the influence of this man’s catch- 
words j an influence which has been wholly pernicious in its results. 
There is no parallel instance of the enduring potency of a system 
of words . — Mauthner. 
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BIOGRAPHY 

Whitman. By Edgar Lee Masters. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 342 pp. $3-50. 

Intriguing is tbe question; to ■what degree is 
a biographer influenced in the selection of a sub- 
ject by sympathy 'with this subject? Assuming 
that he would be interested in spending months 
and years studying a life of which he did not 
deeply approve -would the result be a more re- 
liable portrait than one drawn with understand- 
ing illuminated by sympathy or fellow feeling? 
In the case of 'Whitman it is certain that Mr. 
Masters writes with a penetrating and sympa- 
thetic appraisal for both subject and author be- 
longj to the dreamers of a great America) big and 
masterful) the domain of the common man. Mr. 
Masters agrees that Whitman was in. many ways 
a man of mystery, hut he sang as “a soul 'who 
ranged the country and the earth in search of 
meanings and with a desire to expound them.” 
Although Whitman has meant much to the com- 
mon. man this misty individual could not under- 
stand him then or now. Whitman was an extreme 
naturalist, a rebel against the standards of chas- 
tity inculcated by Asiatic mysticism with its 
hatred of the body and glorification of the spirit; 
but this naturalism in-yolved for Whitman spirit- 
ual meanings, as was true of D. H. Lawrence 
and as is given extraordinary exposition by John 
Cowper Powys. Poetry in the Whitman mood 
would express the spirit of America. It seems 
strange to view him through the eyes of Mr. 
Masters as one of the sfiritual forces of America. 
“As a great liberal living and writing in Amer- 
ica -when the land was cursed by superstition and 
churches — ^by obscenity and taboos — he cannot be 
too much thanked and remembered for what he 
wrote. As a lover, as a prophet of democracy, as 
a voice raising itself in behalf of comradeship 
and against the spirit which withdraws, stands 
aside, is ashamed of tenderness, communion, fel- 
lowship — Whitman may prove to be the chief fig- 
ure in the pattern of American development.” 

The present biography is chiefly a psycho- 
logical study of Whitman. To be sure much is 
said about Leaves of Grass, but it is the poet -with 
his eccentricities, vanities, conceit, unconventional 
living, the common interests in the country side, 
his travels, his struggles and so on that engages 
the attention of Mr. Masters. Whitman was basic- 
ally sincere and his plea was for poetry that 
would shun the hypocritical shibboleths that were 
and are accepted as expressions of genuine spirit- 
uality. The book is rich with citations from 'Whit- 


man’s letters and particularly Ills Prefaces, the lat- 
ter being regarded by Mr. Masters as invaluable 
toward an understanding of the poet’s motives, 
technique and themes. It is a notable biography 
and makes even firmer the well established foot- 
ing of this unique personality in the literary his- 
tory of America. 

EDUCATION 

Curriculum Guides for Teachers 
OF Children from Two to Six 
Years of Age. By Ruth Andrus and 
Associates. Reynal and Hitchcock. 299 
pp. $2.50. 

Based upon extensive research in which sev- 
eral hoards of education and faculties of educa- 
tion participated this volume contains curriculum 
material developed In accordance with four fun- 
damental principles: i. Since education is a living 
thing experiences -which are real to children 
should provide the content to be studied, a. 
These experiences to be real should be suited to 
the age level development of the children in the 
group and should be near to the children both 
in time and place, 3. Not only individual dif- 
ferences among children should receive considera- 
tion hut also individual differences among groups 
and in environmental opportunity, 4. The total 
growth needs of children should be met. The 
health and emotional-social needs of children as 
-well as their mental development should be con- 
sidered. 

Designed as a handbook with detailed de- 
scriptions of a rich variety of learning situations 
the book is guide for the teacher in studying the 
children in her group, studying the home and 
school environment, providing a desirable class- 
room environment, arranging a suitable daily 
program, selecting proper materials, determin- 
ing suitable content and developing skills and 
evolving constructive home-school relationships. 
It is not a syllabus but a guide for curriculum 
making. Photographs accompany the text and 
Illustrate sections of the applied curriculum. In 
addition to the detailed statements of curriculum 
content the book contains in Part 'VI a List of 
Materials, Equipment and Supplies, and in Part 
VII an unusually well organized bibliography, 
the first section being general, the second devoted 
to books and pictures, the third to poetry, the 
fourth to songs and the sixth to music or rhythms. 

Because of its comprehensive sources and 
authoritative research the book is of high value 
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to teachers on the pre-school and kindergarten 
levels. It should prove a welcome guide for all 
teachers engaged in work with very young chil- 
dren. 

Education and the Class Struggle. 
By Zalmen Slesinger. Covici-Friede. 
312 pp. $3.00. 

For a long time there has been a sharp issue 
between conservatives and liberals in American 
education and at present this issue is more in the 
center of the stage than ever before. The present 
reviewer has believed for some time that the 
liberals have the better of the fray because they 
have a more pointed attack, a more clearly for- 
mulated philosophy, and a more vital enthusiasm 
than do the conservatives. If the conservatives 
could state as clearly and as convincingly what 
their conception of education and society is the 
intellectual battle would cease to be a combat of 
snipers and become a major struggle, as eventu- 
ally it is bound to become. But while waiting for 
the formation of the battle lines here appears a 
book that views the liberals as essentially grad- 
ualists and therefore from the author’s point of 
view little more than a camp within the ranks of 
the conservatives! The author champions a liber- 
alizing of the liberals by the inoculation of the 
Marxist virus. Where the liberals are now making 
intellectual concessions to social change by means 
of a liberal analysis of the problems of society 
and a gradual reconstruction of society by means 
of widespread critical intelligence the author 
would hasten the coming of Utopia by awakening 
among the masses the consciousness of class strug- 
gle. The importance of his thesis should not be 
minimized. What is needed is clear, sincere think- 
ing regardless of the outcome. There can be no 
intelligent debate without an understanding of 
the debatable issue. 

The author diagnoses the liberal educator’s 
position as comprising two aspects: the ideologi- 
cal with its recognition of the existence and op- 
eration of conflicting values within our culture 
as they manifest themselves in the manifold con- 
tradictions in our social order j and the economic, 
which sees an economic system that is morally 
detrimental in its functions, wasteful in its proc- 
esses and debasing in its effects upon all phases 
of social life. 

The liberal educator’s proposals for remov- 
ing the present dislocations of society are sum- 
marized by the author as twelve-fold: the devel- 
opment of a collectivistic economy, the extension 
of social planning, the employment of democratic 
ends and means in the reconstruction of the social 
order, social planning to be based upon a citizen- 
ry made intelligent through adult education, the 
increasing application of intelligence as the most 
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effective instrument in the solution of social prob- 
lems, an experimental mentality, immediate re- 
construction of the economic machine in partic- 
ular and of our social mentality in general, 
reconstruction through gradualism, the recon- 
struction of the economic system to precede that 
of other institutions and values which are in- 
compatible with present social conditions, social 
reconstruction as unique educational in quality 
and responsibility, leadership by the profession of 
education, and the preparation of youth by the 
school to participate in a democratic planning so- 
ciety. 

It is the author’s conviction that the fore- 
going proposals are based upon three premises 
laid down by the liberals: American society is 
non-class-structurcds reconstruction should em- 
ploy the democratic technique) economic recon- 
struction does not necessarily involve a simul- 
taneous reorganization of other phases of Ameri- 
can culture. 

Over against the premises and proposals of 
the liberal educator the Marxist contends that 
American society is fundamentally a class-struc- 
tured society in that our present economy favors 
the interests of the owning class against those of 
the laborers that the state seeks to perpetuate our 
prevailing class economy; and that our culture 
(non-cconomic values) functions in the interests 
of the dominant economic class and not in the 
interests of society as a whole. The Marxist finds 
that class conflict is the hete noire in the modern 
social pattern. Only by employing a class tech- 
nique involving non-democratic means can pre”' 
ent social inequalities be eliminated. And because 
a class mentality underlies both the non-economic 
and the economic ideologies and because the 
eradication of this mentality is imperative the 
non-economic and economic mentalities must be 
eradicated together, in other words, the whole 
social structure from the bottom up must be revo- 
lutionized. 

Here is the issue. The liberal believes in a 
non-class structure and that present economic in- 
equalities can be removed by the democratic 
technique of education; the Marxist insists that 
there not only is class structure but class conflict 
in the making, and that by organizing classes as 
conflict groups economic inequalities can be re- 
moved and thus the foundations of society laid 
on a wholly new plan. 

The author supports his diagnosis of America 
as a class structure with numerous sets of statistics 
and concludes that class structure prevails because 
our economic machine operates in the interests of 
the class that owns and controls the means of 
production; our state is mainly subservient to the 
interests which perpetuate our class economy, and 
our dominant culture is a class culture since it 
tends to function in a manner which maintains 
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and perpetuates present class relationships and 
class dominance. The attempts of the liberals to 
remedy these conditions are deemed inadequate 
because there are no common basic interests in 
American society j enlightenment is impotent to 
reconcile basic conflicting interests; there seems 
to be no possibility of organizing intelligent ma- 
jority opinion in favor of fundamental social 
change or of enforcing the will of majority 
opinion; and gradualism is ineffective in chang- 
ing the ‘present social order. The Marxist finds 
that the liberals gradualism is ineffective because 
economic and non-economic values are closely in-, 
terrelated; identical ideologies prevail in both 
sets of values and thns both must be reorganized; 
the non-economic values are now subservient to 
the economic; effective resistance against the 
menace of fascism requires a simultaneous re- 
orientation of our economic and non-economic 
values; our racial, religious and national hetero- 
geneity demands complete orientation; and the 
social mentality must likewise be wholly changed. 

The author’s Marxist program is clearly 
stated. A new social order he believes can be 
achieved only by unionization of labor, the awak- 
ening of labor to class consciousness, the organi- 
zation of the unemployed for militant partici- 
pation in the daily class struggles of the masses, 
unionization and radicalization of agricultural 
workers and small farmers, radicalization of 
white collar and professional workers together 
with writers, journalists, teachers, artists and 
finally the organization and radicalization of our 
youth and students. Further, there must be unity 
within the ranks of labor, the organization of a 
radical labor party, the development of a revo- 
lutionary ideology and technique. 

The author and his publisher have performed 
an important service in making this clear analy- 
sis of radicalism available at this time. The 
author writes with clear eye and deep feeling. 
He has challenged both conservatives and liber- 
als. He plays fair by letting everyone know what 
Marxism proposes should be the new America 
and how it may be achieved. 

Educational Psychology. Edited by 
Charles E. Skinner. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
754 PP- ?3-oo. 

Twenty-five prominent students and teachers 
of psychology have shared in producing this 
book. It is an elementary textbook for teachers 
and students of education. The point of view is 
eclectic. All of the psychological schools are 
represented in one or more of the chapters. Each 
author wrote independently, but the aim of the 
editor was to produce a “volume that would be 
functional and dynamic in content; that would 
be creative and social in viewpoint; and that 


would give emphasis to the development of 
fundamental principles, attitudes, and standards 
of value. It was decided, furthermore, that the 
volume should be replete with concrete, work- 
able illustrative examples fi-om the classroom,” 
The authors cooperated in fulfilling this purpose. 

The general divisions of the book, aside from 
the introduction, are: (a) growth, (b) learning, 

(c) individual differences and their measurement, 

(d) adjustment and guidance, and (e) a mani- 
fold view of educational psychology. The topics 
of the chapters within these groups are those 
which follow the general direction of the newer 
trends in psychological thought, The emphasis 
upon knowledge, thinking and intellectual train- 
ing is properly subordinated by enlarged atten- 
tion to other subjects such as interests, attitudes 
and ideals, expression and creative activity, moti- 
vation, the development of the emotions, social 
growth and character formation, personality de- 
velopment, mental hygiene, and guidance. 

Although there is a different author for each 
chapter, there is a similarity of treatment. In 
each there is a group of questions and exercises 
for discussion and study. Each, too, has selected 
references for collateral and supplementary read- 
ing. The footnotes are voluminous, and the points 
presented are properly documented, so that the 
student is introduced to the fundamental litera- 
ture on the subjects discussed. 

It differs quite markedly from the elemen- 
tary books in the field of general psychology 
because, on almost every page, it really makes 
practical applications to the work of the school. 
For this reason it is well adapted as a textbook 
for a course in educational psychology which 
requires an elementary course as a prerequisite. 
In addition to having a different emphasis it 
furnishes much more material than the usual be- 
ginning psychology course, so that the knowledge 
of the student may be enlarged as well as broad- 
ened. 

It is especially valuable because of its eclectic 
viewpoint. The reader is brought into contact 
with the different psychological schools, and 
much is selected from the opinions of each. At 
first thought, this might seem to be confusing, 
but the different positions arc so well differen- 
tiated in the book, and the implications of each 
so clearly set forth, that the treatment gives the 
impression of unity, rather than of a series of 
essays, a mere “collection” of chapters. 

Each chapter has subject headings and is 
summarized, and it is generally written and or- , 
ganized so that the maximum teaching values, 
may be found. Type is large and clear, and il- 
lustrations are simple and unencumbered by un- 
necessary details. 

It is a useful book and one which lends itself 
well to the purpose for which it was designed. 
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High School English, Books One, 
Two, Three. By Henry Seidel Canby, 
Olive I. Carter, and Helen Louise Mil- 
ler. The Macmillan Co. 337, 413, and 
494 pp. $1.00. 

Within the compass of these three books is 
presented the rather typical content of secondary 
school courses in oral and written composition 
beginning with the work of the seventh grade. 
The authors, however, have not followed the 
customary organization of content but have in- 
troduced many vital and dynamic features, such 
as the use of the library, word-study, book re- 
views and motion picture reviews, training in 
parliamentary law, newspaper style, the structure 
of poetry and so on. The sequence of the numer- 
ous units has been determined by the pupil’s nat- 
ural interests beginning with what the pupil does 
and closing with what he thinks, the various 
forms of expressions being considered in relation 
to these units. Grammar is subordinated to vital, 
living expression. Ample provision is made for 
the pupil to test himself. The authors have 
achieved a notable series of texts, and the pub- 
lishers have spared no expense in attaining ar- 
tistic book-making. The books can be recom- 
mended for their practical outlook and their wise 
dependence upon applied English rather than 
purely academic content. 

Introduction to Modern Views of 
Education. By W. A. Saucier. Ginn 
and Company. 490 pp. $2.00. 

At the present time there are a great number 
of books which are written to expound the views 
of the general group designated progressive edu- 
cators. This volume presents the general point of 
view of the group. The quotations and references 
show the extent to which it is a synopsis of the 
philosophy of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Hullfish, 
and others having the same general point of view. 
On the whole it is a good summary of the theories 
which it purports to explain. 

There are weaknesses as well as excellencies 
in the presentation. The value of activity in 
teaching is well set forth — a value which all can 
freely admit. This, as well as other fundamental 
tenets or creedal beliefs of tbe progressive school, 
arc ably set forth. But the time seeme ripe for a 
closer analysis of some pliases of such a program. 
For example the author asserts (Page 117) 
“What Is advocated here is the extension of the 
program of extra-curricular activities to the point 
where they constitute a large part, if not all, of 
the curriculum.” Many such as Dewey still ques- 
tion the wisdom of such a procedure. In extra- 
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curricular procedures pupils are given a large 
share of self-determination in planning, and a 
prime reason for the existence of such proce- 
dures is that the pupil may have time free from 
the domination of a teacher, where he can fol- 
low his own devices and use his own initiative. 
Although it will be disputed by the more radical 
and less sound educational philosophers, the great 
majority of educators still believe that entire 
freedom will lead to anarchy. Children are still 
children, who need guides and who need at least 
some patterns of conduct. Such sentences as the 
following are not more reassuring; “Modem 
classroom procedure, in some form of the social- 
ized recitation and the problem and project meth- 
ods, has been taking its cue partly from extra- 
curricular activities, but as yet has not equalled 
them in provision of opportunities for positive 
moral discipline.” (Page zoj.) There are still 
many who think that the present wave of “rugged 
individualism” has been precisely the result of 
theories such as that quoted. There is still quite 
a division of opinion as to how moral education 
best takes place. Many standards and ideals of 
conduct cannot be taught in actual situations in 
life. To do so would fill our penitentiaries and 
reform schools, whose inmates are there for, pre- 
cisely the reason that their actions, even when 
performed for the first time, cannot be allowed 
by society. Moral training is not merely activity 
but the building of ideals and sentiments. No one 
yet knows enough psychologically about the 
method by which attitudes are formed to say, 
ifse dixit, that one method is best, or that it is 
better than the judicious use of two methods. It 
would seem that real liberals in classroom pro- 
cedures and in philosophy will make more rapid 
and substantial progress when claims for newer 
methods are more modestly stated, until such time 
as experimental evidence substantiates them. What 
is needed at the present time, with two funda- 
mentally conflicting points of view, is to rigor- 
ously evaluate and criticize both positions, thereby 
securing the best for education, rather than sup- 
port for a particular idolized doctrine. 

The unity of the book is somewhat marred 
by the inclusion of several chapters showing how 
the principles apply to certain subjects of the 
curriculum. Either the whole gamut of curricular 
offerings should have been included, or the one 
task of giving materials which would help the 
teacher to “gain insight into the basic theories or 
principles of educational research and classroom 
procedure” should have been set. 

As a summary of the generally recognized 
tenets of progressive education, the volume is 
admirable. Less can be said for its critical analy- 
sis and evaluation of the principles which are 
promulgated. 
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Principles of Modern Education. By 
Frank W. Thomas and Albert R. Lang. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 340 pp. $ 2 . 25 - 
Within the last two years four books in the 
field of educational philosophy have appearedi 
each with a pattern of its own but all of them 
stressing- the practical value of a philosophy of 
education. Professor Demiashkevlch in An Intro- 
duction to the Philosophy of Education leans 
upon ancient sources and finds that in classical 
philosophy lie problems of profound significance 
for modern education. Professor Doughton m 
Modern Public Education interprets Dewey’s ex- 
perimental pragmatism. Mr. Bogolovsky in The 
Ideal School presents a critical study of contro- 
versial theories and synthesizes them in his con- 
ception of an ideal school. The present volume 
Principles of Modern Education differs from the 
others in that it follows more closely earlier 
designs of principles of education, such as Pro- 
fessor Bolton’s for example, and interprets phi- 
losophy of education as a compote of materials 
from biology, psychology, and history of edu- 
cation. In sharp contrast to these four treatments 
are the writings of Professor Dewey in -which a 
particular philosophy is expounded hut derived 
from a well digested examination of biological 
and sociological data. The authors of the present 
volume recognize that philosophy mtiy have 
many meanings. A case might be made for prin- 
ciples not being philosophy although philosophy 
does involve principles. Avoiding the term phi- 
losophy in the title to their book the authors de- 
vote the first part of the book to Philosophy of 
Education and make it clear that they champion 
no particular philosophy but offer a number of 
concepts and data with which the student may 
construct his own philosophy. From this review- 
er’s point of view here is the fundamental weak- 
ness of the volume. Undergraduates need more 
guidance than this| few of them can synthesize 
and evolve a philosophy of directive strength 
and clarity. The book is correctly titled Prin- 
ciples of Modern Education but it is not a philo- 
sophical treatise. And as Principles it should have 
included among the principles philosophy as one 
of major contributions to educational theory. 

Viewing the book, however, within its own 
pattern it deserves high praise. It is written grace- 
fully and with commendable economy of diction. 
The study-helps are of special value. The an- 
notated References are specifically directive for 
enriched study. As a text the book avoids pad- 
ding. The principles underlying teaching and 
administration are lucidly set forth and the ec- 
lectic approach does have value in showing the 
student that education derives its meaning from 
numerous sources. The book is teachable and 
readable and considered as a text in the field of 


principles (not pliilosophy) it is a valuable suc- 
cessor to earlier volumes In this field. 

Public Discussion and Debate. By A. 
Craig Baird. Ginn and Co. 400 pp. 
$2.00. Revised Edition. 

This revision of a distinguished text main- 
tains the essential qualities of the original but the 
author has included several additions on special 
types of debate, radio debating and discussion, 
committee and panel discussion and has rewritten 
the former chapters on analysis, the audience, and 
research. The author has added a model brief 
and an outline of parliamentary law. The lists 
of subjects for debate have been revised and 
numerous projects inserted. The present scope of 
the book is commanding with chapters on in- 
fluencing belief and conduct, selecting and fram- 
ing the proposition, research, exposition of the 
proposition through definition and analysis, syn- 
thesis, evidence, argumentative types (deduction 
and induction)) fallacies; refutation; rebuttal; 
the audience; development of the speech; de- 
livery in discussion and debate; formal debate; 
special types of debate; radio debating and dis- 
cussion; committee and public discussion. Long 
known as superior in its field the volume is now 
brought up to date and should find a permanent 
place not only within the college but in pro- 
grams of adult education, as well. 

Teaching Purposes and Their 
Achievement. By L. John Nuttall. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 290 pp. $1.80. 

This is a brief practical manual for teachers, 
prepared with the cooperation of teachers-in- 
service. “It is wholly an interpretative study.” 
The techniques are a blend of recent work in the 
psychology of le.arning and of practical experi- 
ment in the classroom. Many examples from the 
experience of classroom teachers are included in 
the text. There are no lists of supplementary 
reading. 

The author assumes that the environment of 
children will be used, as learning takes place in 
environmental activities. The “child-centered” 
aspect of education is assumed to be desirable. 
But the direction of specific learning is found to 
be a distinct responsibility of the teacher. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed upon teaching as 
guidance and leadership in study. The usual 
types of teaching procedures are described. 

The Beginning Superintendent. By 
Frederick E. Bolton, Thomas R. Cole 
and John H. Jessup. Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Co. 613 pp, $4.00. 

Until recently practically all books on school 
administration and school management have 
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dealt with the problems of larger systems and 
schools, chiefly because the available data have 
been obtained through cooperative research with 
individuals in these centers and these individuals 
have had facilities for research not so generously 
supplied in smaller systems and schools. The pres- 
ent volume recognizes what has long been needed 

a treatment of administrative problems in the 

smaller systems. Most superintendents begin their 
careers within such systems, and if they attempt 
to apply the findings of research applicable to 
larger units serious difficulties may result. Hence 
a book that concentrates on the administration 
of schools in the small community fills a critical 
and immediate need. 

The authors, all of them professors in the 
College of Education at the University of Wash- 
ington, are experienced public school adminis- 
trators and therefore not mere theorists but prac- 
tical students of administrative problems. They 
write of the problems in the approximately ninety 
per cent of incorporated communities with a pop- 
ulation leas than five thousand. Of 18,157 high 
schools reporting to the United States Office of 
Education in 1930 only 15.7% enrolled more 
than three hundred pupils. Of this number re- 
porting thirty-four and one tenth per cent enrolled 
fewer than fifty pupils ; another thirty and one 
tenth per cent enrolled from fifty to one hun- 
dred pupils. More than three-fourths of the high 
schools reporting did not enroll more than two 
hundred pupils. About ninety per cent of the 
American high schools are small. It is clear that 
there should be a book especially prepared for 
superintendents in the bulk of the nation’s schools 
and not only for the ten per cent in the large 
centers. 

The book is a rich mine of information, 
deftly organized, charmingly written, concrete 
with illustrative charts and figures, and prevail- 
ingly inspired by common sense. There are chap- 
ters on the rise and development of the superin- 
tendency, the significance of the superintendent’s 
leadership, an extremely valuable chapter on 
efficient office management and no less vital chap- 
ters on the school board, financial problems, the 
school plant, the school library, keeping the pub- 
lic informed, the selection and appointment of 
teachers, improving the scliool personnel, the 
professional library, supervisory functions, the 
textbook, the classification and promotion of 
pupils, pupil accounting, the guidance of pupils, 
the consolidation of schools, transportation of 
pupils, and a closing chapter. Looking Forward, 
in which some of the moot questions of the hour 
are fairly and informingly reviewed. 

Prodigious labor lies back of the book. At 
first glance it may seem forbiddingly bulky but 
as one reads from page to page it is difficult to 
judge how the authors could have reduced its 
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content without omitting vital discussions that 
every beginning superintendent should study 
through the guidance of experienced and scholar- 
ly administrators. The book talks informally and 
with wise counsel to the young man or woman 
eager to make good la his or her first job. It is 
our prediction that once the book becomes known 
no administrator of small school systems will 
fail to have it within easy reach. 

The New Culture: An Organic 
Philosophy of Education. By A. 
Gordon Melvin. Illustrated. Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 296 pp. $3.50. 

This addition to recent books on educational 
philosophy differs from the others in being, first 
of all, a more popular treatment of an educa- 
tional theory, and, secondly, in being a scholarly 
and unique interpretation of the significance of 
Non-Aristotelian thinking applied to educational 
problems. Professor Melvin bases his theory upon 
dynamic relativism. In doing so he follows some- 
what the approach employed by Professor Demi- 
ashkevich in Introduction to the Philoso-phy 
of Education, i.e. he goes back to a more general 
philosophy than that evident in educational phi- 
losophy several years ago. But the author is not 
looking backward, but definitely forward. He 
advocates a “fundamental philosophical recon- 
struction” as a means of salvation from the con- 
fusion heightened “by the feeble philosophies 
which have dominated the last forty years” and 
furthered in some instances by “a new spawn of 
sophists.” Mr. Melvin finds that the prevailing 
confusion has been confounded, in part, by the 
old Aristotelian type of concepts based upon 
identification, organization and classification, an 
observation which confirms that of Korzybsky in 
Science and Sanity. Rejecting the abstruse and 
antiquarian logic by means of which western 
civilization evolved its standards and ideals the 
author champions “dynamic logic” which is 
based upon “the simple process of challenging 
axioms.” Civilization, the deeply rooted status 
quo, is regarded as “a rigid, absolutlstlc and 
authoritarian system” of life with fallacies char- 
acteristic of "rule, creed, dogma, statics and 
authority.” The dynamic logic the author believes 
is suited to a world which has been overanalysed, 
atomized, systematized and classified to the point 
of having lost its wholeness, Classical logic 
analysed; dynamic logic synthesizes, i.e. it seeks 
organic synthesis. Here is the philosophy of dy- 
namic pragmatism. 

In the course of his exposition Professor Mel- 
vin critically examines the age-old conceptions of 
the absolute, spirit and matter, and the more 
recent concepts of relativity, energy, organism, 
personality and the community. The need of the 
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hour is to bring; into org-anic unity and power the 
results of courageous thinking throughout the 
world, as recorded in history, social science, 
natural science, psychology, for example; and to 
derive from these sources a dynamic education 
which begins with the elementary school and 
continues throughout college. The present book, 
presents the philosophy of which the author’s 
former books were applications. He has read 
deeply and widely and has thought synthetically. 
One may regret the organiaation of his present 
book, as lacking continuity but his sentences are 
crisp, transparent, and nowhere is he dull, not 
even in tlie splendid chapter on the meaning of 
relativity, The new education has been criticized 
for its lack of a directive social philosophy. The 
present book may be viewed as an important 
contribution to the supply of this lack. 

Tile Illustrations, designed and drawn by 
Mrs, Melvin, are ingenious and illuminating. 
The Appendixes add valuable matter on Dynamic 
and Static Periods in Western History, Relativity, 
Materialism (which, by the way, is an almost 
outmoded term in philosophy, naturalism having 
taken its place) , Application of the Organic 
Concept to Curriculum Construction, and The 
New Program at Eagle Rock High School, Los 
Angeles, written by Helen Babson, 

Professor Melvin has written for the educa- 
tor and the layman. It may be hoped that his 
book will find its way into many classrooms and 
homes as a stimulus to thinking and as a guide 
in the understanding of liberal and constructive 
thinking consonant with the needs of modern 
times. 

The Small High School at Work. 
By R. Emerson Langfitt, Frank W. 
Cyr, and N. William Newsom. The 

American Book Company. 660 pp. 
$2.75. 

Although half of the pupils in the high 
schools of America are enrolled in small schools 
with small classes, the books dealing with ad- 
ministration have dealt for the moat part with 
the large scliool. Principals in the smaller schools 
will, therefore, find much help in this volume. It 
is not a mere handbook or manual of procedures, 
although much of direct guidance is given. 

The philosophy and social setting of the 
school is clearly analyaed. On account of its limi- 
tations, it should not “ape” the large school, al- 
though it can learn much from certain phases of 
leadership. It must build its own philosophy. It 
can reach its objectives in many ways. Pupil 
counseling, pupil accounting, disciplinary prob- 
lems and the classification, grading and promo- 
tion of pupils are all considered as aspects of 
pupil guidance. 


Organizing and enriching the curriculum is a 
second way in which the school may perform its 
functions, the latter through provision for indi- 
vidual instruction, supervised correspondence 
study and the library. Extra-curricular activities 
are seen a portent of good, but there is lacking 
that blind worship that is so often found. “Al- 
though activities are latent with values, they also 
are latent with dangers.” The small high school 
has peculiar functions in developing community 
relations, and in promoting community activi- 
ties. 

The administrative problems involved are 
particularly difficult because they are first hand 
“face-to-face,” Tl>e selection, organization and 
assignment of teachers; the improvement of 
teachers and teaching; the plans for opening and 
closing the school year; — all these are difficult 
problems. There is much specific and detailed 
advice given. 

The small high school has its own peculiar 
problems as well as those which are similar to, 
or identical with, these of other schools. 

The problem of transporting pupils is a dis- 
tinctive problem of the smaller school. Here are 
given valuable suggestions for office management 
and practice, for arranging the daily schedule, 
for financing the school program, and for pre- 
paring the school budget and accounting for 
school funds. There are excellent suggestions for 
the use and care of the school plant, Supplies, 
textbooks, and equipment are other topics which 
receive adequate attention. For the small school 
it is deemed advisable to organize classes on a 
six-six plan. The reorganization of the school as 
well as the school district is investigated, 

In a single volume much material is or- 
ganized which forms a compendium of knowl- 
edge on the small school and its problems. It is 
a book which administrators in the smaller 
schools will find most helpful. Of course, no 
single volume would treat in complete detail 
the multiform problems which arise in adminis- 
tration. It is here that the selected references ate 
of value. The authors should be thanked for mak- 
ing the references complete and for locating the 
pages on which they are found. A aeries of prob- 
lems and challenges follows each chapter. 

Taken all in all, the large number of prin- 
cipals of small American high schools will find 
here valuable information and guidance which is 
badly needed. 

The Social Functions of Education. 

By Robert M. Bear. The Macmillan 
Co. 434. pp. $2.25. 

In this introductory treatment of educational 
sociology the author recognizes two purposes; the 
adoption of a point of view regarding the place 
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of education in society, and the integration of the 
student’s knowledge of social processes and in- 
stitutions together with an enrichment of such 
knowledge, to the end that he may attain deeper 
and wider understanding of the problems of con- 
temporary life and how they are related to edu- 
cation. The first part of the book, therefore, 
considers the meaning of education for both the 
group and the individual in the light of the 
cultural heritage and the general process of per- 
sonality development. In the second part of the 
book the author studies the backgrounds, present 
functioning, critical problems and trends of in- 
stitutional life, and focuses attention upon the 
family, recreation, economic affairs, religion, 
community life and government. The third part 
concentrates upon the questions of social change 
and progress and the manner in and the degree to 
which education through the schools may prepare 
man to improve social life. 

Mr. Bear writes simply against a scholarly 
background. His frequent references to the writ- 
ings of Bagley, H. E. Barnes, C. H. Cooley, 
George S. Counts, John Dewey, R. L. Finney, 
Hornell Hart, Charles H. Judd, W. H. Kilpat- 
rick, D. H. Kulp, W. F. Ogburn, E. A. Ross, 
A. J. Todd and Kimball Young indicate a 
comprehensive point of view. The author’s defi- 
nition of social education is excellent; 

In the light of the knowledge acquired re- 
garding culture education appears to be the 
process by which the social heritage (com- 
prising man’s adjustments to the physical and 
social worlds) is preserved and which thus 
makes possible both the typie of civilized life 
men live at present and also cultural advance 
therefrom. In the light of what was learned 
about human nature and personality, educa- 
tion appears to be the process through which 
these are developed and needs satisfied. It is a 
process by which culture traits through as- 
sociated living are integrated into the being 
of the individual: a process by which animal- 
like infant becomes a human personality. All 
the social interactions of his life are part of 
his education and the latter continues until 
death. 

Education is a two-way process, but essen- 
tially this two-way process lies wholly within the 
social environment. But the emphasis on culture 
must be observed because “the individual must be 
acquainted with the elementary or basic beliefs, 
ideals, knowledges, attitudes, language, ways of 
behaving and techniques which constitute” the 
institutions within which and for which the indi- 
vidual lives. 

In the development of his sociological concep- 
tion of education the author deals with the en- 
vironment of man and education, human nature 
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and personality, the nature and meaning of edu- 
cation, the school as a social institution, the rela- 
tion of the school to the family, education and 
recreational life, the school in an industrial so- 
ciety, education and religion, the school’s com- 
munity. The community’s school, education of the 
citizen, the meaning and possibility of social 
progress, the responsibility in change, education 
and social change — all these discussions being 
brief, crisp, and well digested, often popularly 
presented in the best sense of popular and there- 
fore clearly understandable for the beginning 
student. 

FICTION 

A Woman of Washington. By Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Jr. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 282 pp. $ 2 . 00 , 

The author is a writer who has had some 
years of experience as a writer and who has a 
dozen books to his credit as well as several dozen 
magazine articles. He has been a “globe-trotter” 
crossing the Atlantic more than a hundred times, 
the Pacific more than two-score times and having 
on four occasions gone around the world. He has 
traveled extensively to all corners of America, 
and has had contacts with all classes of society. 
Only two years ago he startled tlie reading public 
with his book “Farewell to Fifth Avenue.” 

Washington has long been known as a city 
of social as well as political intrigue. It furnishes 
an admirable background for a novel. It is the 
story of a rugged plain senator from the West, 
who after fighting for forty years for the rights 
of the plain man, is outwitted by a woman who is 
a power in Washington political life. Duped, he 
is made to believe that his very reforms are the 
means of playing into the hands of hated Wall 
Street speculators. 

Because many of the names are contemporary, 
readers will wonder whether there is historical 
accuracy as well as fiction in the scenes which 
are depicted. Certainly Mr. Vanderbilt has had 
occasion to learn the ways of the capital city. 
The volume is dedicated to Senator Norris of 
Nebraska. “The only really independent senator 
I ever knew,” 

The involved plot depicts an adventuress, na- 
tive of New Orleans, who finally drifts to Wash- 
ington, taking along her niece who is ignorant of 
her own origin and relationship to her mysterious 
friend. In Washington she becomes the unwitting 
partner of her aunt in her intrigues, and only 
learns of the morass into which she has been 
engulfed, after falling in love with the senator’s 
son. As in all good stories, love conquers, and the 
senator is warned in time to retrieve his good 
name, and his political fortunes. 

There are many sidelights upon the political 
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situation in Washington, and upon the methods 
Used by private interests to secure their ends. 

I Was a Probationer. By Corinne 
Johnson Kern. E. P. Dutton & Co. 314- 
pp. $2.50. 

Although classified as fiction Miss Kern’s 
story of the experiences of Coco and Probie in a 
San Francisco hospital while they were in train- 
ing supplies graphic and realistic pictures of 
what goes on in the world of institutionized suf- 
fering and healing and dying. The picture is not 
pleasant. It is not surprising that hospital staffs 
become callous, that reactions to scenes in the 
operating room should take the form here de- 
scribed. The hospital is a world apart to be sure, 
but within its orbit tragedy, pathos, humor, in- 
trigue, romance play their roles and life itself, 
shorn of all social artificialities, is here the physi- 
cally raw organic pattern of animal behavior. 
Doubtless in many hospitals there are nurses who 
conform to the pattern of The Bat, Miss Evans, 
and the two heroines of the present story; the 
wonder is that any nurse can be evolved out of a 
probationer and appear as a ministering angel. 
Many of them do but the cost is here described 
in scenes and episodes that the reader will not 
soon forget. The American hospital is great in 
spite of some of its staff. Perhaps the discipline 
and callousness of the superiors are essential. Miss 
Kern’s forceful story raises many questions and 
reveals uncomfortable truths. 

The Street of the Fishing Cat. By 
Jolan Foldes. Farrar and Rinehart. 308 
pp. $2.50. 

The fact that this novel won the All-Nations 
Prize Novel Competition predisposes the reader 
to expect a superior work of literary art, an en- 
during masterpiece and possibly a major influ- 
ence in the development of the twentieth century 
novel. If the novel did not bear a blue ribbon it 
perhaps would receive more just criticism than is 
now possible, The author has written interna- 
tionally in that her characters are political and 
economic exiles from the rent countries of Eur- 
ope. They have found a haven on the banks of 
the Seine and here live in nostalgic mood at- 
tempting to replant themselves. They are the 
ripples caused by the disturbance at the center of 
political conflict, and in portraying the pathos 
and tragedy of the far-removed results of po- 
litical upheaval the author has performed an 
important service. But the book Is not great 
literature; it will not affect literary trends. It is 
well written and the characters are three-dimen- 
sional, especially the Barabas family — Gyula, 
Anna and Klari. The communal life of the 
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refugees, their gentle solicitude for one another’s 
vrelfare, their heated but friendly arguments, 
their futility are carefully posed behind a soften- 
ing screen. One wonders if such an assortment of 
frustrated people actually could live together in 
a sweetness and light atmosphere. Or has the 
author subtly suggested that suffering reduces all 
men to a common level of disillusionment in 
which differences of opinion and personality have 
lost their sharp distinctions and there remains 
only resignation, a sense of the brotherhood of 
grief and loss within which values have fused 
and only one value prevails — surrender to the 
ogre, life. Be this as it may one does not find in 
this deS-ightfully written account of how a group 
of refuges behave a realistic canvas. The book is 
well worth reading but it does not convince the 
reader that such characters actually exist. Per- 
haps the author knows a group that she used as 
prototypes. Aside from the characters the story 
is arresting and Paris is described with the vivid- 
ness of one who knows its grain beneath the 
veneer of Baedekers. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

A Southern Treasury of Life and 
Literature. By Stark Young. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 748 pp. $1.48. 

To all doubters that the South has contributed 
important items to American literature this 
Treasury will be a revelation. Mr. Young has 
opened a chapter that future historians of Ameri- 
can literature will appreciatively expand. The 
book is not an anthology of necessarily great 
writings for Mr. Young disapproves of this 
criterion as imposing false values, the setting up 
of supreme qualities in works that lack them. 
Literature need not be great to be true to life. 
Many of the items in this collection would be 
excluded if judged by severe standards of criti- 
cism; it is sufficient that they are literature and 
do bring into view the moods, attitudes, customs, 
ideals, history, etc. of a section of the United 
States which until 1860 offered a unique civili- 
zation which only a year later would begin to 
crumble. Mr. Young considers the judgment that 
the anti bellum South did not produce literature 
of any note because the Southerner was mote 
interested in oratory. The presence In this volume 
of numerous items from this early period would 
seem sufficient answer to the opinion long held. 
The new criticism with its more searching study 
of literary values finds that the old South had 
writers of no mean quality. Mr. Young believes 
(and we suggest that literary and dramatic crit- 
ics listen) that “a zest for life may conceivably 
go farther than a distinguished — if it be dis- 
tinguished — taste in stale things.” He is more 
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concerned with the pattern of character evolved 
in die old South than with its having- been ar- 
tistically described in immortal lines. It is not 
necessary, he insists, that a society should produce 
great literature or great art. The function of so- 
ciety’s art is “to re-create, emphasize, mold and 
perpetuate the qualities of a society, and bring to 
it an antiphonal radiance drawn from among its 
own parts. The blest condition between a society 
and its art appears when they mutually sustain 
and nourish one another. And where art docs 
arise, its necessity is to distil and shape in a 
society what tliere is to shape and distil, out- 
wardly to achieve tlie definity of order and the 
mystery of form for what was hitherto wander- 
ing or in solution, and inwardly, like the evening 
star, in its immortal and intense suspension, to 
bring us back to the knees of life.” 

Applying the measures outlined above Mr. 
Young found ample material for a treasury of 
Southern literature. There are imposing names 
in his collection: William Byrd, Francis Scott 
Key, Daniel Boone, William C. Preston, Patrick 
Henry, George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Edward Coote Pinckney, Tyrone Power, David 
Crockett, Henderson Yoakum, Andrew Jackson, 
Irwin Russell, Henry Timrod, Augustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, William Gilmore Simms, John Cald- 
well Calhoun, John James Aubudon, Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, Thomas Holley Chivers, ]. Frank Dobic, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Francis Orray Ricknor, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Sidney Lanier, George W. 
Cable, Jefferson Davis, Douglas Southall Free- 
man, Joel Chandler Harris, Andrew Johnson, 
Mark Twain, John Fox, Jr., Woodrow Wilson, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Corra Harris, Roark 
Bradford, John Crowe Ransom, John Pealc 
Bishop, William Alexander Percy, Conrad Aiken, 
Cale Young Rice, 0 . Henry, Grace Elizabeth 
King, Henry Mencken, Julia Mood Peterkin, 
Thomas Wolfe, John Gould Fletcher, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Allen Tate and many others, to which list 
he might have added the author of the best sell- 
ing novel of modern times. Gone With the Wind. 

The book contains poetry, short stories, essays, 
addresses, extracts from novels, spirituals and so 
on. There can be no doubt after reading the 
volume that the South has written much and 
well. 

Grand Tour. Edited by R, S. Lambert. 
Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Co. 167 
pp. $2.50. 

Lest the reader anticipate that this is a mod- 
ern travel book let it be said at once that he has 
in store for him a most unusual experience in 
reading about tourists of the grand manner in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, tourists, who, because of the expense and 
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time involved, were confined almost wholly to 
the aristocracies of the time. The Grand Tour of 
those days “symbolized a particular feature of 
English aristocratic culture which no other na- 
tional aristocracy could — or perhaps needed to — • 
boast.” Several authors whose original articles ap- 
peared in T?te Listener, sponsored by the British 
Broadcasting Co., arc contributors to the volume, 
Mona Wilson writing the first and last chapters 
on How It Began and The Decline of the Grand 
Tour, respectively 5 Douglass Woodruff on The 
First Stage from London to Paris j Edmund 
Blundcn on The Second Stage from Paris to 
Genevaj Janet Adam Smith on Switzerland and 
the Alps which constituted the third stage. Italy 
as the Fourth Stage is described by Richard Pykej 
Venice, Florence, Rome and Naples by Sachever- 
ell Sitwell, Germany and the Rhineland (fifth 
stage) by Malcolm Letts and the last stage, 
Cologne and the Journey by the same author. 

At a time when roads were poor, transporta- 
tion crude, inns uncomfortable, and bandits plen- 
tiful, a Grand Tour was a real adventure. The 
authors, scholars all, have drawn upon old docu- 
ments for the basic material of their chapters 
and the result is an informing literaiy and cul- 
tural story that takes the reader back in a flash 
to “the good old days.” The interests of the tour- 
ists of the time differed profoundly from those of 
the modern tourist. The Alps did not stir them 
and local entertainment was sought within the 
circles of the best society to whom the travelers 
had invaluable letters of introduction. The reader 
can sit in the quiet of an evening hour and follow 
the Grand Tourists and enjoy their customs and 
reflections and learn many things that the usual 
historian does not take time to tell. But he will 
close the book thankful that he may tour today 
in luxury undreamed of by English aristocrats 
centuries ago. 

Monticello and Other Poems. By 
La-wrence Lee. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
92 pp. $2.00. 

Mr. Lee sings almost in a whisper so gentle 
and simple is the music of his verse, Nowhere 
does he rise to thrilling crescendos j nowhere does 
he leave the pastoral scene, not even when images 
of factories and Ugly dwellings pass behind his 
serenade to nature. One knows that the images 
arc there but the song flows on unmarred, un- 
disturbed. He is a pastoral lyricist to whom come 
brief reflections, such as 

Something was changed since we had slept 
Morning on every branch was still. 

No wind. But light. All hushed until 
Sleek crows above our hollow flapped 
And dropped a friendly sound. 

Like a last old winter’s leaf to ground. 
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Cawing of wonder in the air 
And a great newness everywhere. 

We waked and watched them far in blue, 
Suddenly knowing ourselves were new. 

or a likeness, “Earth moves as a low red foam 
Behind tired horse and man.” 

or, again, when he notes the “argent rain” of 
April. 

There is beauty of mind as well as of soul 
in his sonnet 

Man does not say good-bye. Somehow the soul 
Keeps all that has been loved with it always. 

The bodies break, friends go, the season’s roll; 
But of each cherished thing the spirit stays. 

They are like summer shining on the air — 

These forms, this breathing earth, these radiant 
friends. 

From their remembered splendor I shall wear 
Some light about me till my moment ends. 

I cannot carve your lovely shape in stone. 
Staying awhile its excellence from decay, 

Nor fix your beauty into paint. Alone 
A look upon my face will sometimes say 
How beautiful are the things which I have known 
That came from earth, that turn again to clay. 

Technically Mr. Lee is dexterous with his 
rhyme forms as in Night Journey and here as 
throughout the little volume the very simplicity 
and ease of his writing conceal the artistry of his 
creativeness. The poems belong to four groups 
entitled Montlcello, A County Fair, Twenty- 
Four Hours, and Night Journey. All of them are 
short. His themes begin with Jefierson and con- 
tinue with such simple references as Evening 
Cinema, The Spring Light, The Hour for Lamps, 
Cockrow at Night, The Beginning of Summer, 
The Fear of Flood, The Sparrows, Apple Coun- 
try, The Winter Woods, Take Leave of Winter, 
The Pigeon, Days Like Buttercups, Slowly Moves 
the River. Born in Alabama Mr. Lee now teaches 
at the University of Virginia, his Alma Mater. 

HISTORY 

The Sixteenth Century. By Charles 
Oman. E. P. Dutton and Co. 247 pp. 
$3.00. 

The distinguished British historian, whose 
history of Greece is still authoritative although 
written fifty years ago might have subtitled his 
most recent volume “The Century of Disillu- 
sionment” for the sixteenth century was the last 
of the middle ages and the beginning of modern 
times. Men had lost faith in the church, learning 
and arrogance of empire. The long entrenched 
values of idealism bad collapsed and men then, 


as now, faced confusion of ideas and ideals, A 
new world was swinging into view, a world 
ushered in, as it were, by what is known as the 
Renaissance but not cosmic, more nebulous and 
chaotic, in fact, than the rigid and artificial 
structure of blind faith. The author writes of 
the times as disorganized, individualistic, lacking 
a central unifying force and motive. Art and 
literature made their contributions to individual 
lives only superficially. There was no enhancing 
and deepening of morals. In fact the Renaissance 
was essentially an immoral age. 

Sir Charles writes of lost illusions, man and 
universe in the sixteenth century, tendencies and 
individuals — the popes, Charles V and Philip If, 
Gustavus Vasa and Scandinavian Protestanism, 
the Turkish Danger, wars, and the Occult. Here 
abound facts culled from long and discriminating 
reading, and the result is that the sixteenth cen- 
tury becomes alive, and one adds to one’s knowl- 
edge impressions, interpretations, portraiture that 
only an author of Sir Charles’ mature scholar- 
ship could provide. As he says “the Sixteenth 
Century was a wonderful time.” To us today it 
has a deep significance because, as stated, it was 
the beginning of that long period of skepticism 
which continues into the present. One can not 
but wonder when it will be possible for an his- 
torian of the future to write of the end of 
skepticism and the beginning of a new century 
strong with well attested convictions. 

MUSIC 

The Magic World of Music. By Olga 
Samaroff Stokowski. Illustrated. W. W. 
Norton. 197 pp. $2.50. 

Not only is this an inspiring exposition of the 
meaning of musical composition and instruments 
but without exaggeration it can be acclaimed as 
one of the most beautiful of the season’s publica- 
tions. The author, a noted concert artist and 
teacher of music, chose a novel vehicle for her 
book written “for the young of all ages.” Hans 
the Musician had a wife and twenty-eight chil- 
dren, the latter named after the usual instruments 
of the orchestra. A misadventure lands him by 
means of a rocket-ship on the planet Mars, and, 
his life in danger, he wins respite by playing his 
violin and flute. The Martians, never having 
heard music before, rush to earth and return with 
the whole Hans family and through them the 
Martians are instructed in the magic of music. 
Much of the book is written in delightful, tune- 
ful poetry and the setting, its drama and color, 
give to the author’s explanations a charm and 
lucidity that should captivate the young of all 
ages. But in and through it all there is serious, 
authentic teaching. The illustrations are entranc- 
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ing and the literary style full of grace touched 
with humor. The book should be in every school 
library, and it is our prediction that any teacher 
who reads aloud from its descriptions will have 
a class of spell-bound pupils. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The Concept of Time. By Louise 
Robinson Heath. The University of 
Chicago Press. 236 pp. $3.00. 

The layman is well acquainted with the sur- 
face significance of the meaning of time. When 
he refers to Greenwich, eastern standard, central, 
mountain and Pacific time and according to 
whether he lives on the farm or in the city con- 
siders the disadvantages or advantages of day- 
light saving time he is really much closer to the 
philosophical problem of time than he realizes. 
It is therefore valuable to study the concept of 
time at the feet of one who has delved deeply 
into the historical, biological, mathematical, psy- 
chological and philosophical interpretations of 
its meanings. Miss Heath’s original interest in the 
problems centered in the study as a doctoral 
thesis, but the present volume is more compre- 
hensive. Within the six chapters of the book are 
discussed such questions as the relation between 
time and motion, how time is measured, its 
nature as atomic or continuous, its meaning for 
the physicist in the theories of relativity and 
quanta, and the outcome of a synthetic interpre- 
tation which comprises elements of several theo- 
ries based upon contributions by the sciences, his- 
tory and philosophy. 

The author uses as a starting point not only 
physical theories but the biological as well. Time 
is broadly viewed as “one aspect of the relatedness 
of events,” and the author raises a number of 
critical questions; What is the relation between 
time and motion, between alternate time systems, 
such as those popularly known? What is meant 
by simultaneous events, as contemporaneous 
reigns in history? What is the relation between 
private and public time? What is the meaning 
of time in childhood as compared with that of 
age? What is the significance of “filled time” as 
compared with sheer idleness? Is a clock a sig- 
nificant factor in the meaning of time? How are 
time and eternity related? Are the common terras 
— past, present and future — reliable? How does 
evolution, organism and environment affect the 
characteristics of time, or how does the concept of 
time affect these biological meanings? What are 
the implications of time — space? And, once more, 
are there absolutes, or is everything in the uni- 
verse relative? The latter question obviously has 
profound theological implications. 

The author is convinced in the light of her 


scientific and historical survey of various mean- 
ings of time that the pragmatic treatment would 
clear away many difificulties. Time, like other 
concepts, is an abstraction from experience, but 
it is real “in the sense that temporality is a vital 
factor in experience” and “does as much work as 
any other factor which can be named.” Because 
time is used in many senses the author deems it 
best that more than one concept of time should 
be employed for time. The meaning of time is 
contextual, i.e., it depends upon the measures used 
and therefore the continuity or discreteness of 
time are simply ways of referring to the sort of 
clock used in measuring time. Likewise, the ob- 
server’s perspective (including the clock) must be 
included as an important factor. “The problem 
always is; ‘What sort of clock is designated for a 
given measurement of time ? ’ ” The mathemati- 
cian’s meaning of time, however, is reached 
wholly by definition and for this reason may be 
reversible, a mathematical line having no essen- 
tial direction. In the field of values time has far- 
reaching significance, for if time is considered 
as a real entity, apart from human measures, “it 
apparently brings into jeopardy any value to 
which we may have attained or which has in any 
way become actualized. The importance of this 
view is suggested by the author as she continues: 

There is no escape from this. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is entirely on account of this 
same temporal quality of experience that ideals 
have their significance. Ideals or purposes play 
a very important part in our life: certainly 
on a pragmatic basis they should be assigned 
as high a degree of reality as external objects. 
Yet it is only as time is real and cumulative 
that this is possible. That is, any striving toward 
the future can have meaning only if the future 
is not only related to the present but when 
actualized will in some sense contain the pres- 
ent. ... In our estimates of value we incline 
to consider the later experience as more im- 
portant than the earlier, preference for the 
present over the past but also for the future 
over the present. These judgments are very 
much complicated by the fact that through 
memory the past or present often affects the 
future, but if that can be eliminated, the fu- 
ture is considered as the most significant. . . . 
If this preference is to be taken as more than 
a custom — that is, if it is a significant reflection 
on experience — it implies the reality of both 
change and time in the sense of creative ad- 
vance since the later stages include the earlier. 
Both the irreversibility and the reality of time 
depend upon this. 

The Conceft of Time is a major contribu- 
tion to constructive thinking as it affects the so- 
cial and educational problems of the hour. It is 
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Wiitten clearly ard the educated layman as well 
as thoughtful educator will find in its pages dis- 
cussions that will be helpful in appraisals of so- 
cial -values. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Fifty Million Brothers. A Panorama 
of Lodges and Clubs by Charles W. 

Ferguson. Farrar and Rinehart. 389 
pp. $3.00. 

The recent horror attending the expos^ of 
The Black Legion and similar revelations a few 
years ago of the activities of the Ku Klux Klan 
focused attention upon the sinister role played by 
secret societies in America, but the more imag- 
inative observer might have paused to reflect 
upon the fact that in practically all communities 
secret societies with a be-wildering variety of pur- 
poses draw allegiance from a goodly per cent of 
the local population, and that in many colleges 
and universities the fraternity has been a domi- 
nant force on the campus. It remained for Mr. 
Ferguson, however, to study the phenomenon of 
lodges and clubs in American life, and in the 
present volume the purpose, scope, characteristics 
and history of these organizations are given sym- 
pathetic treatment. The book is, however, not 
historical or philosophical, but descriptive. A 
companion volume might well deal with the long 
history of secret societies from ancient times to 
the present and a third volume with the philo- 
sophical and religious significance of such or- 
ganizations. One thinks of the ancient Pythag- 
oreans and the Dionysian Mysteries and the se- 
cret orders of the African savages. The author 
does' offer an explanation for the popularity of 
lodges and clubs when he says; “It may be said 
that the clubs and lodges are the average man’s 
answer to democracy. Yet it is wearisome to 
hear it repeatedly alleged that men and women 
join these bodies to transform themselves from 
nonentities into 'Superior mortals through abra- 
cadabra of the ritual. This is doubtless true — at 
least in thousands, if not millions, of cases. But 
it is not enough. The pleasures of participation in 
meetings are only an incident in the process and 
the experience of belonging. The satisfaction 
comes because these lodge properties and these 
lofty sentiments and this glowing raiment and 
those incommunicable secrets are actually the 
signs, the robed ideas, the vivid demonstration of 
the conduct for which the group stands, . . , 
They have grown and multiplied simply because 
they provided the only natural basis for normal 
group life in a country historically deprived of 
it.” The author believes that the lodges and clubs 
are “a perfectly natural expression of American 
life — not a side-show spectacle to be gawked and 


snickered at They make the mass, the flesh and 

blood of a nation.” To the degree that this judg- 
ment is correct the author’s book may be regarded 
as a sociological document. 

Beginning -with the august Masons the review 
includes college fraternities, temperance bands, the 
Knights of Pythias, women’s clubs, luncheon clubs 
(Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions) , fascist groups, 
brotherhoods (Workmen, Woodmen, Royal Ar- 
canum and Maccabees), chambers of commerce, 
the American Legion, Negro lodges, the D.A.R., 
the Odd Fellows, the Shriners, Jewish orders. Elks, 
Moose and Eagles, Catholic societies and such 
burlesque organizations as Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers. As would be expected a faithful 
story of these and similar organizations offers 
many a laugh and the author succeeds in letting 
the facts stir the reader’s risibles. Not that Mr. 
Ferguson is satirical. He simply tells the facts — 
that is enough. But among the facts are the lofty 
humanitarian objectives of many of the lodges 
and clubs. Many of them have benefit funds for 
their members ; others support projects in the 
interest of crippled children, orphans, the aged. 
Billions of dollars have been distributed by lodges 
and clubs for human welfare. Joining a club im- 
plies duties and expenditures. The loyalty to the 
club program, the amount of time given to it, 
the penetrating effect of its fellowship to a degree 
that encompasses family and social life — all this 
and more must be borne in mind as one appraises 
this phenomenon of American life. Mr. Ferguson 
supplies data gathered over many years of study 
hut nowhere does he encroach upon lodge secrets. 
He is fair, respectful and accurate — the latter 
perhaps being approximate in some instances ow- 
ing to the difficulty of gleaning first-hand infor- 
mation. It is a revealing volume. Here is an 
America that doubtless comprehends the funda- 
mental forces of the nation’s life. 


Mobilizing for Chaos. The Story of 
the New Propaganda. Yale University- 
Press. 231 pp. $2.50. 

This is one of the most stimulating of the 
many books which have appeared during the last 
decade upon the general subject of propaganda, 
In the turmoil found in present-day nations, and 
in the struggle of political ideas for survival, 
nationalism has become rampant. “The menace of 
our time is the insiduous encroachment of the 
intolerance of nationalism upon all the channels 
of approach to the human mind.” Using a re- 
fined method, modern states have found that the 
surest control is that which comes from convic- 
tion rather than force, for this reason seeking to 
control the information and opinion available to 
their citizens. “News is the vital factor in inter- 
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national life, and the control of it ia at the core of 
the problem of nationalism.” And so in the book 
the author shows, “first, how the physical equip- 
ment of rapid communications, including tele- 
graph, cable, and radio, has been made servile to 
the demands of nationalism j and second, how 
news, the matter most vital to the formation of 
public opinion, has been tampered with and ex- 
ploited by nationalism for the deliberate purpose 
of warping the human mind.” 

With increased facility of communication, it 
would seem that internationalism would grow 
rapidly at the expense of a narrow nationalism. 
But with the growth of invention, there grew 
also intense national rivalries, and a race began 
for the control of the arteries of communication. 
“National interests have dominated the extension 
of service by telegraph, telephone, and wireless.” 
And national Interest has stimulated nations to 
seek to defend itself, to increase its prestige, and 
to extend its influence abroad, while at home the 
government seeks to control all internal channels 
of communication to make regimentation of pub- 
lic opinion easier. “The principal means of in- 
ternal communication in any country are the 
transportation systems, including railroads and 
motor lines, the postal system, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio broadcasting. In virtually every 
important country of the world, with the excep- 
tion of the United States, these services are either 
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state monopolies or private monopolies rigidly 
controlled by national governments, 

The major portion of the book reveals the 
implications of government control of the means 
of information. Kadio as used by the governments 
builds up national loyalties. In the same way a 
subservient press “corrupts the news” giving the 
particular slant which the government desires. 
There is an excellent description of the different 
news agencies of the world, and their relation to 
the governments. There is now “propaganda on 
all fronts.” For democracies the foremost prob- 
lem is to retain a free press, free communication, 
and free speech. They “guarantee greater pro- 
tection to the free flow of human intelligence 
than dictatorships such as Russia, Germany, and 
Italy, ... It is well to remember that one of the 
first victims of dictatorship is freedom of speech.” 
If the democratic theories are abandoned for that 
of the totalitarian state, there is almost surely a 
war on the horizon, caused by the “enchainment 
of human intelligence through propagandii.” It 
is impossible to show in a brief review the clarity 
and skill with which the author marshalls his 
facts, The volume is packed with striking facts, 
and they are presented in an overview of the 
present world-situation, which makes them a 
forceful reminder of the importance of unre- 
strained intelligence, It is an excellent presenta- 
tion, well documented, and vigorously written. 


Books are the ever-hurting lamp of accumulated 
wisdom. — G. W. Curtis. 



review of current periodical 

LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 

Baldwin, Robert D. “Professional Tenure for 
Teachers.” School Board Journal. 9+-.+3-4S- 
February, 1937. 

Tenure should be a “two-way” proposition. 
“It should guarantee to a community the services 
of the capable teacher, as well as guarantee to 
the capable teacher his position.” Teachers think 
more of the latter than of the former. There are 
three causes for the present agitation; (a) posi- 
tlons are scarce j (b) the supply of qualified 
teachers U great; (c) standards are rising, and 
are placing teachers -who hold positions and who 
have limited training in fear of losing their posi- 
tions. The author favors the “continuing con- 
tract” for teachers, which engages teachers in- 
definitely, until informed in writing by the super- 
intendent of schools, that the term of service is 
terminated. 

Bowden, A. O. “Fear — the Master Enemy.” 
School and Society. 45:46-51. January 9, 
1937. 

There are various evidences that many of the 
capitalistic class are afraid of the schools^ and 
their power in destroying belief in traditional 
doctrines. School administrators fear the influence 
of graft in handling textbooks; they fear open 
discussion of unpopular social doctrines; through 
fear they employ and retain unprepared teachers; 
allow cuts in salaries; teachers are restricted in 
their personal relationships and are discharged 
without cause; teachers are afraid to assert their 
rights; and finally, we fear to put into effect the 
doctrines of universal education which we glibly 
pronounce. The social sciences must take as their 
unfinished task the eradication of fears which are 
found in social relationships. 

Brubacher, John S. “The Public School: An 
Example of the New Social Order.” School 
and Society, 761-768. December 12, 1936. 
An interesting analogy is drawn between the 
change from a privately-owned and controlled 
system of education to a public-supported system 
and the proposal for a more cooperative social 
order. The present social trend, likewise, is a 
movement which has for its purpose extension of 
individualism to a greater number of persons 
through cooperative effort and opportunity. 

Bruce, William. “Beyond Child Development 
Lies Social Education.” Educational Adminis- 


tration and Supervision. 23:1-11. January, 
1937. 

The early stages of child development are 
ripe for conditioning children. As the later years 
come, education is largely the solution of social 
conflicts and problems. A search for a richer life 
demands a flexible mind which uses “the past 
and present as stepping stones to a future charac- 
terized by new ways of thinking and living.” 
“Parents, teachers and pupils must join hands 
and minds in turning conflicts of life into avenues 
for mutual education and shared social action.” 

Childs, John L. “Whither Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Progressive Education, 13:583-589. 
December, 1936. 

Progressive education emphasizes certain 
changes in world outlook. Among them are a 
functional conception of mind, an empirical 
interpretation of values and morals, experimental 
naturalism, the activity principle, educational 
provision for individuality, the whole individual. 
These shifts in fundamental philosophy demand 
that progressive education frankly assert that a 
changed outlook on American life is necessary, 
and that a pronouncement must be made on these 
subjects, if the whole movement is not to be a 
sterile one. 

Coffman, Lotus D. “The Challenge to Educa- 
tion.” School and Society, 45:276-281. Febru- 
ary 27, 1937. 

Education must go forward as an evolution 
from what has already been accomplished. “The 
past has its contributions to make, the future 
its challenge, but the challenge of the future 
is largely that of unfinished business. ... For 
centuries the Kingdom of God has been at hand, 
always within our reach, and yet never quite 
attained. It will not be reached by repudiating 
the past, nor by chasing the phantoms of the 
future; it will be reached only as we understand 
that, throughout long stretches of time, civiliza- 
tion, like individual human experience, moves 
steadily forward . , . the schools will be the in- 
struments of social progress without the leader- 
ship in education surrendering any of its liberty 
or violating the privileges of its responsibility.” 

Dewey, John, “The Challenge of Democracy to 
Education.” Progressive Educaiiou. 14:79-85. 
February, 1937. 

“There is an intermediary between aimless 
education and the education of inculcation and 
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indoctrination. The alternative is the kind of 
education that connects the materials and methods 
by which knowledge is acquired with a sense 
of how things are done and of how they might be 
done; not by impregnating the individual with 
some final philosophy, whether it comes from 
Karl Marx or from Mussolini or Hitler or any- 
body else, but by enabling him to so understand 
existing conditions that an attitude of intelligent 
action will follow from social understanding.” 

Ganpers, Harry S. “ ‘Headship’ or ‘Leader- 
ship.’ ” T/ie Nation’s Schools. 19 ‘.3 3-3 4. Feb- 
ruary, 1937- 

“The basic technique of leadership is respect 
for personality.” Leadership is learned rather 
than inherited as a part of outstanding per- 
sonality. “Knowledge is more to be prized than 
stature; a sense of civic responsibility is above a 
stentorian voice; faith and purpose are more im- 
portant than positiveness, and sincerity is more 
Important than mere aggressiveness.” 

Glenn, Garrard. “The University Created by 
Thomas Jefferson.” Tra<vd, 68;i8-ai ff. 
March, 1937. 

A charming description of the architecture, 
the planting, the scholastic atmosphere, the stu- 
dent body. Built materially by Thomas Jefferson, 
it has a charm of situation and a repose which 
typify the spirit of Virginia Itself. Although he 
never studied architecture, this “dreamer” pro- 
duced one of the finest examples of the builder’s 
art in America. He was interested in things of 
the spirit rather than in making and hoarding 
money as is evidenced by the inscription of his 
tomb, an epitaph which he himself wrote before 
his death; “Author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Patry, Frederick L. “Mental Hygiene in the 
School Child.” Education. 57:273-177. Janu- 
ary, 1937. 

Two helps are indicated. First is the ever- 
present example of the teacher, who should her- 
self have good mental health habits; second, the 
teacher must better understand pupil perform- 
ance, and counselling and guidance. Mental 
health is preventive rather than curative only. 
Parent-Teacher Associations can promote group 
as well as individual health. 

Jones, Louis T. “The Problem of Home Study.” 
California Journal of Secondary Education. 
11:448-451. November, 1936. 

An excellent summary and survey of present 
conditions. By improved teaching skill, by 
lengthening periods, by better supervision of 
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study, and other improved techniques in the 
school, a large part of pupil over-work can be 
eliminated. Each school must consider the matter 
on its own merits as it applies to the local situa- 
tion. Factors involved are the character of the 
pupil, the subjects which are taken, the objectives 
the school wishes to reach, and the community 
sentiment. 

Judd, Charles H. “Changing Conceptions of 
Secondary and Higher Education in Amer- 
ica.” The School Review. 45:93-104. Feb- 
ruary, 1937. 

Because minors in the future will not be so 
much absorbed by industry and commerce as 
formerly, the school must provide “large oppor- 
tunity for all young people,” a system must be 
found which “is not selective but inclusive.” 
“The young people of America are going to 
have a place in modern life. That place is going 
to be somewhere in an expanded educational 
system.” 

Long, J. C. “Conflict On the Campus.” Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine. 101:43-47. March, 1937. 
“Education today may mean everything or 
nothing.” “As the art faculties have relaxed their 
sovereignties, the vocational men have moved in 
boldly with their carpetbags.” 

“The college — not the graduate school, nor 
the student’s unguided whim, nor the emptiness 
of the sub-freshmen’s pate — must determine the 
undergraduate course of study.” 

McCracken, C. C. “Freedom Through Educa- 
tion.” Quarterly Review of Higher Educa- 
tion Among Negroes. 4:171-173. October, 
1936. 

The writer deplores the tendency towards 
commercialism in many of the newer colleges 
which are springing up. Real freedom in educa- 
tion must come from the Liberal Arts tradition, 
which emphasizes the great issues of life, and 
the fields of knowledge not essentially vocational. 

Moehlman, Arthur B. “The Professional Must 
Choose.” The Nation’s Schools. 19:23-25. 
February, 1937. 

“Since the fundamental strength of the teach- 
er lies in his impartiality and his position as social 
referee in a classless school, any action that re- 
duces essential confidence in something is to be 
pondered carefully. Professional affiliation with 
capital or management groups is extremely dan- 
gerous and unwise. It naturally decreases the con- 
fidence of other groups and interests. ... It is 
doubtful whether the teaching profession can 
drop its traditional role of impartiality and still 
retain the popular confidence as the impartial 
teachers of’all groups. . . . Teachers are suffer- 
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ing- from the effects of the depression. They are 
nervous and to some extent jittery. This condi- 
tion is easily understood and demands sympathy. 
Yet it should not blind the profession. . . . To 
safeguard human liberties and human rights, 
and to protect all of the children of all of the 
people, is a program worthy of the teacher.” 

Weinland, James D. “A Critique of Poor Col- 
lege Lecturing.” The Journal of Educalianal 
Sociology. 10:307-315. January, :937. 
College students were asked to make sugges- 
tions on the subject of good lecturing. The re- 
plies which they gave were assembled and classi- 
fied. A study of the results will be a great aid 
to public speakers and college teachers who use 
the lecture method. The following headings will 
indicate the scope: regarding subject-matter; 
clarity and construction; attitude of lecturer; 
voice and expression; vocabulary and variety; 
illustrations; nervous habits; humor; discipline; 
attitude on questions. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Brown, Francis J. "Media of Propaganda.” 
The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
10:323-330. February, 1937. 

A brief but clear picture of the effects which 
are produced by the three chief avenues through 
which propaganda travels to the public; viz.: the 
press, the radio, the motion picture. Sources of 
other materials are given. 

Copland, Aaron. "The World of the Phono- 
graph.” The American Scholar. 6:27-37. 
Winter, 1937. 

The phonograph, once a large factor in 
amusement and instruction in American life, 
was almost totally eclipsed by the radio, but is 
now staging a comeback. Here a musician shows 
the advantages of the phonograph record. Lead- 
ing universities have literally thousands of rec- 
ords, which are used in music appreciation 
courses. The author believes that every library 
should have record-lending and record-playing 
departments. An excellent bibliography is ap- 
pended. 

Freeman, Frank N. “Heredity and Environ- 
ment in the Light of the Study of Twins.” 
Scientific Monthly. 44:13-19, January, 1937. 
Using the newly-discovered knowledge about 
identical twins, the author draws some conclu- 
sions regarding the relative potency of heredity 
and environment. Nineteen pairs of identical 
twins were separated, living in different homes. 
The study indicates that intellectual, tempera- 
mental and social traits are affected by the en- 


vironment. It also indicates the value of educa- 
tion in improving mankind, and that democracy 
is not a chimeric dream, but a goal which has 
at least a great amount of validity. 

Isaacs, Edith J. R. “ ‘Large Men, Large 
Steeds.’” Theatre Arts Monthly. 11:7-22. 
January, 1937. 

A critical discussion of some of the current 
plays on the New York Stage. As is usual in. this 
magazine the serious drama is placed in the lime- 
light. This “Broadway in Review” enables the 
person of taste to choose his theatre and his pro- 
duction wisely. 

Kodnex, Arthur. “The Job Ahead.” The At- 
lantic Monthly. iS9:339-39-3- March, 1937. 
Business should be w'orrying about "the long- 
range, half-formed, and yet clearly discernible 
distrust and misunderstanding of business in the 
popular mind.” 

“Business is less in a battle than in a court- 
ship. For this reason it must persuade and it 
must know definitely where it is going. Good 
public relations are imperative if business is to 
regain the confidence of the general public.” 

Lippmann, Walter. “Piecemeal Collectivism.” 
The Atlantic Monthly. 159:228-238. Febru- 
ary, 1937. 

“For approximately three generations a 
gradual democratic advance into collectivism has 
been under way.” . . . “The older doctrine was 
that wealth is increased by labor, enterprise, and 
thrift and that the way to a just distribution of 
income is through the repeal of privileges. It 
has been overwhelmed by the practical demon- 
stration that some men prosper greatly when the 
government assists them. So the people have had 
it fixed in their minds that the state possesses a 
magical power to provide an abundant life.” 
Finally they come to believe that the state can 
do anything, and they look to it for relief, not 
realizing that the state can only distribute what has 
already been produced. And so “under gradual 
collectivism the struggle for power has become 
more intense” and as it advances it resolves itself 
into “an international conflict for the redistribu- 
tion of national power and privilege throughout 
the world.” 

Lippmann, Walter, “War in a Collectivist 
World.” The Atlantic Monthly. 159:311- 
323. March, 1937. 

"Because the increase of state regulation re- 
quires a more and more exclusive territory if 
it is to be effective, The early nineteenth-century 
dream of international socialism has given way 
to the twentieth-century nightmare of national 
socialism. . . . Collectivism moves towards 
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autarchy, the totalitarian states toward isola- 
tion.” 

Mathews, Shailer, “As Grows the Ga.ine” 
The American Scholar. 6:17-26. Winter, 
1937. 

The growth of mores and social customs is 
illustrated by the development^ of garnes. Just 
as games develop from primitive conditions so 
human urges and practices have been brought 
under rules. “There are new techniques by which 
customs and institutions control and direct ele- 
mentary impulses like sex, conflict, and desire 
for property. But human nature remains human 
nature in all moralities,” Continuous change will 
occur, “Even revolutions based upon absolute 
principles are forced to recognize the persistence 
of human interests and social experience. Radi- 
cals have their place as social irritants, but really 
constructive minds are patient. The game must 
go on being played if new rules are to be of 
value.” 

Mittell, Sherman F. “Best Sellers.” Journal 
of Adult Education. 9:44-49. January, 1937. 
A description of the Home Library Founda- 
tion’s work — a project, non-profit, which aims 
to produce a large distribution of good books at 
a low cost to the purchaser. 

Patri, John, “Imperial Rome Reborn.” Na- 
tional Gtogra<phk Magazine. 71:269-325. 
March, 1937. 

A beautiful illustrated description of the 
“Eternal City,” with modern modifications, Mus- 
solini’s handiwork is seen in the rejuvenated city. 

Peterson, Houston, “Conflicting Ideals," The 
Journal of Adult Education. 9 ly-g. January, 
1937. 

The conflict of ideals of advertising and 
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education is clearly set forth. We hear much of 
propaganda and its evils. Of this subtle means 
of convincing the public mind advertising la a 
special branch. The advertiser negates much of 
what the schools teach about thinking. "Adver- 
tising’s chief weapons arc the basic material fal- 
lacies of irrelevant evidence. Proof by 'selected 
instances’ is the copy writer’s daily delight.” 

Pryse-Jones, D. “Building the World’s Largest 
Telescope.” Travel. 58:36-40. February, 
1937. 

A description of the telegraphic eye which 
will make worlds now invisible, visible to the 
naked eye. The 202-inch lens, cast of Pyrex glass, 
and weighing forty tons, is mounted on an 850- 
ton carriage. In spite of the immense size and 
weight the delicately adjusted mechanism makes 
it possible to move it with the greatest ease. 


Reed, Alfred C. “The Medicine of History.” 

The Scientific Monthly, 44:249-256. March, 

1937- 

“International relations develop out of 
domestic conditions and in both the health of 
individual leaders as well as populace, has a 
modifying and sometimes a controlling effect of 
the production and course of events,” To illus- 
trate his point the author selects famous charac- 
ters of history, such as Caesar with his sex urgc| 
Napoleon with his compensations ; Henry the 
Eighth, a sufferer from syphilis s Joan of Arc 
of abnormal adolescence 1 Nietsehc and Lenin, 
both syphiliticsj Mussolini, the egotist) and 
others. Mass, as well as individual, illustrations 
are given. Plagues of pneumonia, typhus, cholera, 
yellow fever, smallpox, leprosy, measles and 
malaria, are also potent determiners of history. 


One ought to read just as inclination takes hhn^ for what he reads 
as a task will do him little good . — Johnson. 



THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER 
By Helen I. Semphill 

I 

Quite suddenly the world seemed gray 
And ugly with the emptiness 
That was in everything 
Of everykind. 

Where is your beauty, oh world of mine ? 

I asked of the sky 
And the trees j 

And I heard the answer murmured 
Upon the night wind’s breeze. 

I did not listen but asked again: 

Where is your beauty, or world of mine ? ” 
There came a voice that answered : 

*'You are blind.” 


II 

They drew my bed 
Near the window 

That I might watch the world all day 
And see the flecks of sunlight 
Fall golden down my way. 

A bird, there came 
That poised 

All amber and gold on the tree j 
Eagerly I asked of him, 

“Where is your song for me? ” 

The tree it was 
That answered 

WT'ith the rebuke of an ancient seer, 
^“^Listen then, complaining one. 

He sings do you not hear?” 
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DISCUSSION 


INTEGRATIVE ANTHROPOLOGICAL METHOD IN HISTORY 
OF CULTURE AND EDUCATION 

Allen Oscar Hansen 


I 

During the World War I, along with 
many others, changed from the pre- 
vailing formal teaching to the concep- 
tion of education as culture process. 
In teaching History of American Edu- 
cation through the Colonial and State 
periods emphasis began to be placed 
upon the influence of changing condi- 
tions of life and the consequent changes 
in education. Analysis of culture at 
each stage of development was sub- 
stituted for the usual history of edu- 
cational institutions and procedures 
largely divorced from the culture 
matrix. 

Seminars in special periods and 
phases convinced me that any true ap- 
preciation of the nature of our educa- 
tional provisions and of that subtler 
education for which society rarely 
makes any provision could not be un- 
derstood without the basic culture 
analysis. For some years while teach- 
ing the general course in History of 
Culture and Education, and, also, in 
the course in education within our own 
borders, the conviction grew that a 
broader basis must be evolved if the 
true function of this course were to be 
realized — that of giving deeper In- 
sight into culture processes and into 
education as culture process. 

In 1919 and 1920, when doing 
work with Giddings in sociology and 


attending lectures given by Franz Boas 
in anthropology, certain tendencies not 
yet clearly defined in my own concep- 
tions and practice in teaching began to 
take form. This form was to bear fruit 
in changing almost totally my own at- 
titudes and techniques. The problem 
had been raised seriously prior to this 
time, when, during the World War, it 
became my responsibility to teach 
courses to the S.A.T.C, students in an 
attempt to orient them to the mean- 
ing of the World War. It was at that 
time that many vital changes were 
forced upon highly academic depart- 
ments, because educational procedures 
had to become immediately functional 
in motivating group activity and in 
providing within the briefest possible 
time the skills necessary for carrying it 
out. This vitally functional basis of 
education meant that much subject 
matter which had formerly seemed to 
be justified, or was accepted without 
justification, could find but slight 
place in the immediate program. 
Again, the redefinition of objectives 
not only affected the subject matter 
but also affected the methods of teach- 
ing, the kinds of activities that stu- 
dents were to engage in in order to 
learn certain habits, ideals, knowl- 
edges, and what not, for a more thor- 
ough functioning in the crisis of civil- 
ization. It was, perhaps, because of 
this experience that the greater mean- 
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ing was evident in the challenges to 
old and accepted ways which were 
made by Giddings and Boas. I ceased 
to be interested in teaching subject 
matter as subject matter or in teach- 
ing subject matter merely as an ex- 
tension of encyclopaedic cultural in- 
formation. I became primarily inter- 
ested in the opportunities provided by 
society in the class-room for a more 
creative and more highly motivated 
world citizenship. Hence, a further 
clarification of objectives and means 
for their realization led to a welcom- 
ing of light from any source and to a 
positive search for the particular fields 
and approaches that might provide 
the necessary means. In this search 
through the literature of history, phi- 
losophy, and the sciences of anthropol- 
ogy and sociology, the method of at- 
tack upon the problems of civilization 
as illustrated in the more highly in- 
tegrated endeavors of the anthropolo- 
gists seemed to me to offer the best, 
or most fruitful basis, for History of 
Culture and Education as well as for 
Philosophy of Education. 

It would seem desirable that there 
should be a rich and valid fund of 
culture history and a mastery of cul- 
ture analysis that would furnish teach- 
ers and educators with a range of pos- 
sible solutions of human problems and 
a range of values somewhat commen- 
surate with the potentialities of man. 
A relatively adequate comprehension 
of social phenomena should be the 
equipment of all those who have, as 
their task the initiating of the younger 
generation into the achievements of 
man and into the more difficult task of 
improving on a civilization that har- 
bors many inadequacies. 


II 

Underlying the course in History 
of Culture and Education there are 
various basic assumptions. I do not 
claim for them any validity beyond as- 
sumptions, because, it must be said, 
they are but my personal judgments 
based upon some years of experience. 

The first assumption is that the 
meaning of any cultural artifact can 
alone be fully derived from the total 
natural and cultural context. This is 
true whether the artifact be a tool, an 
idea, a belief, an institution, a skill or 
any other creation of man. Man in- , 
vents in order to meet certain situa- 
tions and to fulfill certain needs. The 
context of man’s efforts includes the 
natural environment such as climate, 
natural resources, including physio- 
graphic conditions. It also includes the 
social environment, both the immedi- 
ate and the more remote, such as the 
more or less distant contact with other 
peoples through commerce and 
through conflicts with neighboring 
peoples which may result In inter- 
change of artifacts. 

The second assumption is that the 
anthropologists have more thoroughly 
discovered and explained the variety 
of factors that are dynamic in shaping 
the patterns of life which are charac- 
teristic of the various peoples. Some 
might dispute this and say that arche- 
ologists have also taken into account 
the whole of the life of the people in 
explaining any particular phenome- 
non. This may be altogether true. 
However, for me, the approach of an- 
thropology has been most fruitful in 
the study of education as culture proc- 
ess, that is, in a much broader sense 
than found in any formal provisions. 

A third assumption may be thought 
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of simply as a further elaboration of 
the study of education as culture proc- 
ess. This assumption is that the study 
of educators, educational theories, in- 
stitutions, curricula, and what-not, as 
abstract subject matter, rather than as 
a comprehensive study of the cultural 
totality, is relatively meaningless. The 
extremely narrow scope of education 
as formal schooling, even including 
forms of apprenticeship, fails to ac- 
count for a large percentage of neces- 
sary education and even fails to ex- 
plain in any adequate way the true 
nature of formal education and ap- 
prenticeship education. Some of the 
most essential knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes and ideals are attained by un- 
conscious and subtle means through 
participation in the essential life activi- 
ties within any culture. 

A fourth assumption is that cultural 
insight is the most essential need of all 
educators and that this insight pre- 
supposes, on the one hand, analysis of 
the total culture until all of the ele- 
ments are comprehended, and then, by 
imaginative feeling for the kinds and 
degrees of emotlonalization of cultural 
traits and complexes, the deeper sig- 
nificance of acts and beliefs may be 
understood. This would seem to be 
the only basis of making ways of life 
seem reasonable, and unless this rea- 
sonableness of cultures is compre- 
hended the student is in reality on the 
outside and cannot understand what 
lies within that culture. 

A fifth assumption, and one which 
may be debatable, is that cultural proc- 
esses can best be grasped at first by a 
study of the life of primitive peoples, 
because within this simpler form of 
living the interrelations and integra- 
tions of the various culture traits can 


be appreciated more readily. Here life 
is lived more obviously in a thorough- 
ly Integrated pattern. Life may be 
quite as integrated in more complex 
civilizations, yes, even more so, but the 
intricacies are so complex that it be- 
comes very difficult to discern the in- 
terconnections and those more vitally 
ramifying interpenetrations which 
make life a unit. 

Within the Indian cultures a skill- 
ful hunter or fighter not only provided 
food and protection for the group and 
hence received their approval, but he 
was admired for his bravery or skill, 
and special forms of recognition were 
given in the type of dress or in a cere- 
monial which gave him a new posi- 
tion and prestige within the group. 
Through these honors and recognition 
there also were given to other mem- 
bers strong incentives to like behavior, 
and thus was made more stable the life 
of the group by strengthening an exist- 
ing tradition or by the beginning of a 
new one demanded by certain changes 
in the environment. This was true of 
the inventor, the leader, the especially 
effective man or woman, or any func- 
tionary within the social group. Thus 
we have more clearly or obviously a 
factual and enriched conception of the 
place of skill and daring in the life of 
primitive groups. This is no less true 
within our own civilization than it was 
within the more primitive structures. 
Opportunities were present for be- 
havior that would be openly approved 
by the group. 

A sixth assumption is that, in the 
absence of direct participation in the 
culture, the nearest realistic approach 
for the student is through critical ob- 
servation of artifacts, such as indus- 
tries, newspapers, rural situations, etc. 
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For past or distant civilizations the 
best observations come through mov- 
ing and still pictures, through muse- 
ums and other depositories of artifacts 
including the local grocery, or a de- 
partment store, or special shops, 

A seventh assumption, which has 
been intensified through some years 
of experience, is that generally the 
museums with their classified and well 
arranged exhibits are the best single 
means for gaining cultural insight. In 
such museums as The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History or the Field 
Museum or the Metropolitan and 
Boston Museums there is an unlimited 
opportunity to get away from mere ab- 
stract verbalisms and to gain a direct 
experience basic to formulating con- 
clusions. Repeating generalizations, 
which have been repeated by writers 
of textbooks from other writers or 
which sometimes have been mutilated 
by alterations of the original, can be 
but a poor substitute for formulating 
generalizations of one’s own based up- 
on direct experience with the artifacts 
in the richest possible context, such as 
is provided by the scientific students 
of culture in our museums. Fortunate- 
ly these museums are being rapidly 
oriented to education. 

Ill 

In order to understand culture, it is 
necessary to comprehend how culture 
traits originate, how culture traits 
change, and how these traits are dif- 
fused. There is also required an un- 
derstanding of the dynamic quality of 
artifacts and complexes as forces which 
within themselves are also bringing 
about changes in the culture. 

Anthropologists have thrown much 
light upon the fact that the needs of 


man and the conditions of their ful- 
fillment determine the nature of cul- 
ture. Also they have shown, in turn, 
how culture determines in large meas- 
ure the nature of the needs of man, 
because of his unlimited capacity for 
suffering conditioning. Many studies 
have been made of patterns of culture 
in which it has been made evident that 
traits acquired through conditioning 
may become as dynamic forces in de- 
termining the wants of man and their 
satisfying fulfillment as are any of the 
original biologic “drives.” Through 
the culture analysis provided by an- 
thropologists we have some of our 
most informative data for gaining the 
culture insights so much needed by the 
educator. 

The over-simplification and artifi- 
cial classification of phases of culture 
by historians is evident, indeed, to any- 
one who has attempted to understand 
the motives of peoples and individuals, 
their desires and satisfactions at any 
period as reflected in historical ac- 
counts. What may be of incomparable 
value in one cultural context may be 
most reprehensible in another and, yet, 
rarely is any light thrown upon this 
fact by historians. When culture cata- 
clysms occur they may be a challenge 
to people to create new forms more 
adequate to circumstances or they may 
be a challenge to reconstitute old 
forms that seemed to serve well in the 
past. Values that were adequate as 
motivations in former situations may 
become ridiculous in the new condi- 
tions of life with new inherent evalua- 
tions. This process of cultural selection 
and rejection, of cultural change and 
readjustment, may prove to be in- 
comprehensible and accidental unless 
there is a broad basis for culture in- 
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sight and unless there is due consider- 
ation of what gives meaning to any 
phase of a culture — the totality. 

If we could forget for a time that 
there are such things as schools, 
courses, textbooks, teachers and stu- 
dents and remember solely, for the 
time being, that there are real and 
pressing human problems to solve, and 
if we could then remember that there 
are sources of information found in the 
records of the struggle of mankind 
where attempts have been made to 
solve these problems of food, shelter, 
social organization, spiritual values, 
security, and progress, we might then 
be able to divorce ourselves measur- 
ably from the very artificial and 
schoolish procedures that are so char- 
acteristic of classroom activities. 

There is a considerable reaction 
against what is judged to be book 
learning. This probably has its roots in 
two sources — American short-sighted 
opportunism and American bookish- 
ness — because people have suffered 
from the “academic” character of their 
education. This tendency to despise 
learning can be but judged unfortu- 
nate and yet it is a logical result of 
our general practices. We conceive of 
learning within the schools and in this 
process we have such things as writers, 
readers, hearers, students, teachers — 
not primarily citizens around which 
our discussion centers and wherein 
some would be teachers incidentally 
and students incidentally and wherein 
these functions would reside first in 
one person and then in another. In 
facing real problems and attempting 
to find out the better solutions there 
would never be things merely to be 
studied and repeated. We then might 
cease to think of education courses and 
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think rather of the problems of living 
in all their aspects. And in doing this 
our subject matter divisions, both ma- 
jor and minor, would tend to disap- 
pear. It is true that we would still have 
language, sciences, philosophy, esthet- 
ics, social institutions, but all of these 
would be facets of the same problem 
— the problem of making life a satis- 
fying adventure. It is from this point 
of view that my own course in History 
of Culture and Education has devel- 
oped since the World War. 

It may be in point to develop at 
some length an illustration from our 
modern life in relation to what some 
would consider simply a material 
phase of our culture. For instance, we 
may consider the making of a loaf of 
bread. Looking at this loaf of bread 
we might conceivably have exactly the 
same end product — the loaf of bread 
with its ingredients and flavors — ^by a 
number of channels. But according as 
we change the means of providing this 
loaf of bread, the outcomes in the be- 
havior or character of the individual 
change. Socially and individually the 
loaf that is the product of home agri- 
culture, home baking, and home serv- 
ing, is more different than like a 
machine-made loaf. Thus when we 
think of the loaf of bread culturally 
wherein the grain has been raised, 
ground, baked, and served by mem- 
bers of the local unit, these processes 
carry with them certain knowledges, 
loyalties, and skills that make for all 
of the appropriate pleasures and en- 
richments of the emotional life of all 
of the participants. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the frontier life will recog- 
nize how far-reaching these social 
meanings are, for most of the vital ad- 
justments including marriage depend 
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upon the functioning of the individuals 
in relation to this particular product 
or others. Thus the skill of baking a 
loaf of bread so that its quality is out- 
standing, and which may easily result 
in the forming of a new home unit, 
cannot be divorced from the raising of 
the grain or the method of grinding. 
Thus the culture complex with its dif- 
ferences in knowledges, skills, atti- 
tudes and ideals and in life adjust- 
ments results in a very different end- 
product when the loaf is the result of 
this community life rather than the 
mere food bought in the market. With 
the machine-made loaf it may be noth- 
ing more than so much food. It takes 
this insight into cultural change, it 
would seem, to understand the nature 
of education, for the problem of edu- 
cation when the loaf of bread is the 
result of forces outside of the imme- 
diate group and Is merely a matter of 
purchase, leaves with the educator the 
problem of determining which of the 
end-results of the community proc- 
esses were real values, and then it be- 
comes his responsibility to set up ways 
and means whereby these results may 
be attained, if they can be attained at 
all under the new conditions. The fact 
is that the quality of life may be ir- 
revocably altered and that no manner 
of formal education can take up the 
slack. Certainly a very different type 
of formal education is demanded in 
relation to the social complex of the 
loaf of bread in these two different 
types of civilization. So our education- 
al provisions whether they be ade- 
quate or inadequate cannot be under- 
stood unless they are seen within the 
culture matrix. 

The opportunities of education in 


the conditioning of human behavior in 
knowledges, ideals, attitudes, and 
skills appropriate for the carrying on 
of life in its material, esthetic, social 
and spiritual phases, cannot be fully 
realized unless the kind of insight is 
gained which will enable the educator 
to perceive clearly the loyalties and at- 
titudes that are appropriate to a given 
culture and which of these do not hap- 
pen as an integral part of the daily life. 
This insight can best be gained by 
comparative culture analysis and due 
appreciation of the meaning of histori- 
cal perspective. 

The inadequacies of formal educa- 
tion, unless informed by such larger 
meanings, is made clear when one sees 
the interrelatedness, or the fused na- 
ture, of cultural traits, which fact is 
characterized by the culture analysts 
as a “culture complex.” Due to this 
fact formal education may even tend 
to destroy the possibility of an indi- 
vidual being able to participate intelli- 
gently and freely in the responsibilities 
of the group, because the learning has 
become so very abstract. Education, 
therefore, is the carrying on of civili- 
zation in its totality including the nec- 
essary provisions for change in culture 
patterns to meet novel conditions. This 
broader demand has placed upon the 
educator grave responsibilities, and 
such responsibilities as in no way fit 
adequately into the neat logical cate- 
gories into which curricula have been 
divided. This demands, therefore, the 
seeing of the nature of the totality of 
the culture in order to appreciate the 
interaction of the elements and there- 
by to comprehend their meaning; ma- 
terial, social, religious, ethical, esthetic, 
and intellectual. This insight should 
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be the basis of educational policy as 
expressed in all educational materials 
and procedures. 

The educator may find in the con- 
tributions of anthropologists, both in 
method and materials, a clearer dis- 
cernment of the problems of making 
scientific advances contribute to the 
broader human advancement. He also 
may discern a greater need for objec- 
tive approach to human problems. At 
present, it would seem especially per- 
tinent to the American educator that 
he become aware of the necessity of a 
thorough integration of all the facts 
of actual life. For in American educa- 
tion we have gone further in the arti- 
ficial subdividing of these facts into 
hard and fast and narrow categories 
than have any other people. Since 
these facts are so intricately inter- 
woven in life that no one thread can be 
appreciated for its real meaning with- 
out seeing how it is a vital part of the 
whole pattern and affects all other 
parts of the whole, it is clear how very 
artificial education has become through 
our multiplicity of unrelated courses. 
The nature of fact as found in the ab- 
stractions and subdivisions of the sci- 
ences presents truly a different world 
from that in which we live daily. 
These scientific abstractions are not the 
same as the elements that make up the 
pattern of life. 

Man has been engaged from the 
time of his first crude efforts in solving 
the various problems of living. Inven- 
tion of the first hatchet, the bow and 
arrow, the canoe, the domestication of 
animals, the invention of different 
types of social organization, ceremo- 
nials, rituals, scientific method, lan- 
guage and other means of communlca- 
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tion, clothing, shelter, esthetic forms 
and color, the invention of sails and 
other means of transportation, are all 
in relation to man’s biological needs. 
Anthropologists early chose this ad- 
venture of man as their field. 

IV 

So long ago as in 1 864 at the second 
anniversary of the Anthropological 
Society of London, Dr. Hunt in his 
annual presidential address said, “The 
time has arrived when it has become 
absolutely necessary that all the dif- 
ferent branches of science relating to 
man shall be no longer isolated, for 
now we see that it is necessary to bring 
all these branches together before we 
can make any real progress.” In the 
same address he added, “So long as 
they (the sciences) were isolated, so 
long could there be no real science of 
mankind.” In his plea for integration 
of knowledge, which had been ai-fifi- 
cially and in many ways destructively 
subdivided, for through the bounda- 
ries created by the separate sciences 
there had been lost the larger meaning 
of social fact, he expressed the follow- 
ing conviction, “It appears to me there 
is no science whose deductions have a 
greater practical bearing on the well 
being of humanity at large than the 
conclusions arrived at by anthropolo- 
gists.” He was conscious of the fact 
that boundaries between subject mat- 
ter fields existed In spite of the real 
connections, and that these boundaries 
made the subject matter within the 
various fields relatively sterile and 
meaningless. 

At the first session of the Society in 
1863, Dr. Hunt had advocated that 
museums be erected and materials so 
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classified that their real connections 
would be evident. In this way there 
could be a scientific foundation for hu- 
man advancement through an analysis 
of society and through the consequent 
appreciation of human values. In or- 
der that fact, therefore, might be the 
basis of analysis and of judgment of 
values and social processes there must 
be brought together into museums the 
various artifacts, and these must be ar- 
ranged systematically for reference to 
the total culture. He also said that 
along with this systematically ar- 
ranged collection of artifacts there 
must be a thorough reference library 
so organized that the science of culture 
would become a reality through the 
contributions of scholars being made 
available in due relation to the arti- 
facts of culture. In this manner science 
would replace metaphysical assump- 
tions and speculations and the “laws 
regulating man’s origin and develop- 
ment” could be derived from “actual 
demonstrable facts.” “In this man- 
ner,” he said, “everything that will 
throw light upon the physical and psy- 
chological history of man would be 
pertinent to the proposed services of 
anthropology.” Hence, the anthropol- 
ogists set about providing scientific 
bases of fact sufficiently comprehensive 
to make clear the nature of culture and 
social processes. 

One of the greatest services,' per- 
haps, that they have rendered has been 
the lifting of certain facts out of par- 
ticular cultural connotations that made 
them tabu as far as free discussion or 
consideration was concerned. Various 
areas of human behavior have in this 
way been brought into the light of 
criticism of a constructive sort. Things 
once entirely forbidden can now be 


seen in the context of other culture 
patterns and hence a fact-finding spirit 
can replace an emotionalized attitude 
sufficiently to allow a degree of intelli- 
gence to become operative. 

The anthropologists have indeed 
given considerable aid in providing 
these historical perspectives in the art 
of living, and these historical perspec- 
tives in relation to environment are 
one of the major factors in under- 
standing the forces that shape culture. 
The interaction of man with nature 
and with his fellow man has of neces- 
sity been biological, physical, and psy- 
chological. Continuity of man’s life is 
indeed the continuity of his culture. It 
is a matter of continuity of historical, 
cultural environment, and it is a con- 
tinuity based upon interaction and 
change, since man himself continually 
changes his environment and since 
changes are also wrought in his en- 
vironment regardless of his efforts. In- 
vention is essentially an historical thing 
and a social thing. It is man shaping 
his environment through the creation 
of appropriate material, institutional, 
and traditional means of living. 

Anthropology has been defined by 
Ruth Benedict as “the study of human 
beings as creatures of society.” How- 
ever, in the story of the three diver- 
gent cultures as related in the same 
volume, it becomes evident that other 
very tangible influences are considered 
well within the province of anthro- 
pology. The formula derived from the 
story as told by Dr. Benedict would 
Include all forces of whatever sort that 
shape the behavior of individuals and 
groups and that ultimately determine 
the structure of their lives. The sea, 
the great cedar forests, the semi-arid 
plateaus and canons, the vast plains, 
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the elements of sun and rain and thun- 
der and lightning — the forces of na- 
ture, play a considerable role in de- 
termining the patterns of culture, 
“The r61e of custom” is far from being 
the sole problem of anthropology cul- 
turally. It is duly recognized that 
whatever may be the force of custom 
in shaping human behavior there re- 
mains also the problem of why customs 
came to differ so widely until the dif- 
ferences almost seem to deny common, 
original, dynamic traits of man. Bio- 
logic processes and environmental fac- 
tors outside of the peculiar customs of 
peoples do seem to play a significant 
role, even a very significant role after 
such customs have become highly com- 
plex and dynamic — perhaps a more 
dominant role than is hinted in Pat~ 
terns of Culture. There is at least a 
real place given to the “organically de- 
termined responses” as well as to the 
“conditioned responses,” 

In the strict anthropological ap- 
proach one is not so apt to impose nice 
categories and marshal cultural facts 
accordingly. For instance, within the 
Medieval Period the anthropological 
approach forces due recognition of the 
virility of the culture patterns of the 
peoples, which patterns persisted in 
spite of the Roman conquest and the 
later developments of the Catholic 
church. This was one of the facts that 
lay back of the failure of Europe to 
become “Holy” or “Roman” or 
“Christian” or “Empire.” It was this 
fact that finally issued in the idiosyn- 
crasies of national cultures in the mod- 
ern period. Perhaps much that has 
been ascribed to the classical revival 
and to Islamic science in the Middle 
Ages should be ascribed more largely 
to the vigor of the native cultures. 
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Certainly these native cultures had vi- 
tality and force that gave rise to the 
various national literatures, music, 
arts, and Institutions — ^and these had 
to push their way through the great 
forces of church and state, 

V 

History of Culture and Education 
should be a discipline in scientific 
analysis of culture processes. Some- 
thing more than the analysis of the 
various phases of each pattern of cul- 
ture is also required. The story should 
have the unity and force of each pat- 
tern as it was embodied in daily life. 
Unless this is true it will be but a his- 
tory of various elements so abstracted 
from the culture pattern that they will 
no longer carry the true meaning 
which they had within the culture it- 
self. 

If education is the process of mas- 
tering a method of living and if civili- 
zations are the methods of living 
achieved by the different peoples, it 
would seem that a rather broad and 
thorough orientation in various culture 
patterns and a critical appreciation of 
the factors that gave rise to them and 
a critical judgment of their relative 
effectiveness in realizing the values of 
life, would be an essential for any 
teacher. To become a master of the 
processes known as civilization, that is, 
a master of the various attempts of 
man at making life satisfying and 
stable, this is the end in view. 

It may be noted that man himself 
creates new physical, intellectual, es- 
thetic and moral environments 
through inventions. This he did in the 
development of agriculture and in the 
domestication of animals, in the cre- 
ation of new tools and weapons, and as 
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we have witnessed in our modern pe- 
riod especially through such activities 
as reforestation, irrigation, transpor- 
tation, chemistry, etc., in all the rami- 
fications of man’s creative activities. 
New interactions were necessarily 
brought about by these inventions and 
so new kinds of environments were 
aeated by man, as is aptly Illustrated 
in our present machine culture. The 
historical perspective is most necessary 
in the interpretation of maladjust- 
ments as well as positive adjustments. 

In reality this approach requires a 
new organic synthesis of the fields of 
geography, biology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, science, philosophy, history, 
art, literature, and other related fields 
such as archeology. In thinking of this 
broader view in another way, it in- 
volves the study of various phases of 
culture such as religion, social organi- 
zation, material invention, daily occu- 
pations, arts, crafts, esthetic develop- 
ments, nationality and nationalism, etc. 
Thus, it becomes necessary for the 
teacher to be conversant with scores of 
special monographs of very specialized 
nature in order that an adequate syn- 
thesis of the findings may illuminate 
culture processes. 

The meaning of the anthropological 
point of view for culture and education 
is well illustrated in the conception of 
the functional nature of art as lan- 
guage, as idea, and as directly instru- 
mental in the larger life of the commu- 
nity. This point of view may largely be 
said to have been the contribution of 
anthropologists. This cultural inter- 
pretation of art as an expression of 
ideals, as a social product, and second- 
arily as an esthetic medium of a per- 
sonal sort practically identifies art with 
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civilization. Art was man’s method of 
controlling both favorable and unfa- 
vorable elements that shaped his life. 
Hence, art was an expression of reason 
rather than primarily an expression of 
the emotions. It is true that esthetic 
enjoyment was probably realized to 
a high degree by the artist in his 
Immediate creative work and un- 
doubtedly there was social approval 
and thereby a personal value for social 
adjustment, but art was primarily a 
natural, spontaneous outgrowth of the 
conditions of life. For instance, it is 
natural that art in the Middle Ages 
should be primarily Christian and that 
it should be primarily secular in our 
present period of technology and ma- 
terial achievement. 

Art as a social expression and as a 
medium of community life rather than 
art as an individual, esthetic, isolated 
experience has given a broader and a 
more significant meaning to the whole 
field of esthetics. Art as a cultural com- 
pulsive rather than a mere particular 
individual emotional state or intel- 
lectual interest carries a depth of 
meaning that suffuses the whole cul- 
ture. In more primitive cultures it was 
quite obviously intelligence in action 
in relation to the favorable or unfavor- 
able forces in life. Hence, in order to 
understand what is now called fine art 
it is necessary to comprehend the cul- 
ture historically, the problems of that 
particular people who produced the 
art. It would be a revolutionary thing, 
perhaps, for educators and those espe- 
cially who are teaching art to approach 
this subject from this point of view. 
The chief emphasis would not be upon 
the problems of materials and tech- 
niques of the artist but rather of the 
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artist’s ability to grasp and to express 
the dominant forces of his place and 

History of Education from this 
point of view is not separable from the 
History of Culture. History of Cul- 
ture and Education deals with no less 
a problem than the harmonious adjust- 
ment of individuals and groups to their 
total environment. It becomes, there- 
fore, in essence a philosophy of civili- 
zation, a philosophy of culture, and 
for immediate social purpose it would 
aid the individual to discern his place 
in carrying forward the broader social 
purposes and to understand the vital 
necessity of these broader purposes to 
the welfare and happiness of indi- 
viduals and groups. We are now facing 
a situation wherein the “industrial dis- 
cipline” forces upon us the necessity of 
readjusting our educational aims, in- 
stitutions, and procedures in harmony 
with a larger and more close-knit so- 
ciety. Because the pressures are so great 
for a very artificial adjustment to so- 
ciety as a complex mechanism, there is 
the greater need to make life a more 
worthwhile adventure and to make it 
sufficiently stable to give meaning to 
long-time purpose. Therefore, the 
History of Culture and Education 
when conceived from the anthropolo- 
gist’s point of view would take into 
account in studying present civiliza- 
tion each stage of life of the individual 
through due recognition of the im- 
pulses, potentialities, and purposes ap- 
propriate to each stage from childhood 
to the declining years, and this within 
a society that is inevitably world-wide. 
Institutional adjustments may be made 
intelligently or they may be forced, 
and these adjustments may be ill or 


good. Unless we discern the process 
in its deeper meaning and manage to 
bring about the necessary adjustments, 
change can happen but capriciously. 

The presence of formal education 
tends toward the neglect of the gen- 
eral and potent active influence of in- 
formal spontaneous education. The 
fact is that the latter may be in the 
end the greatest educational force even 
in a highly complex and sophisticated 
society. The spirit and point of view of 
the culture analyst is much needed in 
educational circles. Visualizing the sat- 
isfactions of the living processes is es- 
sential for intelligently determining 
educational policy. 

To appreciate, therefore, this in- 
tegral close-knit character of life, even 
in its modern complexities, would seem 
to be necessary for the educator. That 
anthropologists through their activities 
have realized this ideal of integration 
in their studies of culture, perhaps no 
one would claim, but that they have 
progressively come to a clearer defini- 
tion of this problem no one would 
deny. That anthropologists have pro- 
vided a coordinated meaningful or- 
ganization of facts necessary for any 
adequate analysis of culture, again, no 
one Would deny. More recently their 
field studies of living cultures have il- 
luminated much that was formerly al- 
most entirely unknown when artifacts 
were arranged in museums very much 
as curiosities rather than as meaningful 
parts of a vital living reality. They 
have thus shown more fully than any 
other single group the interrelatedness 
of all parts of the culture and how the 
true meaning of any one part is alone 
to be found in the totality. And a fur- 
ther virtue in their approach is that 
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their conclusions have been more and 
more based upon careful fact finding 
rather than on a priori assumptions. 
Furthermore, they have so organized 
the artifacts as to indicate the totality 
of their meaning, the very organic na- 
ture of life, — of civilization. 

In order to make such an adequate 
organic synthesis of the various disci- 
plines so that they will be seen again 
as an integral part of the moving 
drama of the life of groups and indi- 
viduals there is required a great vari- 
ety of criticism and Interpretation of 
culture forms. It may be said, how- 
ever, that unless the student of the 
history of culture and education can 
gain an understanding of culture proc- 
esses by some such analysis and syn- 
thesis of the various elements, and that 
unless the student tends thereby to be- 
come a more intelligent active partici- 
pant in stabilizing the desirable and 
eliminating the undesirable, and thus 
makes himself an active agent in di- 
recting the changes in our civilization, 
it does not seem that a very significant 
purpose is being served. 

It is my belief that unless this stress 
is laid upon scientific analysis of cul- 
tures and their evolution there can be 
no considerable meaning in the study 
of educational method and institutions. 
Hence, an attempt is made to have the 
student arrive at the meaning of the 
artifacts of culture by proper consider- 
ation of the matrix that gave birth to 
them. An attempt is made to study cul- 
ture as the process of living and edu- 
cation as the conditioning of human 
beings in the broadest sense. Hence, 
education is the totality of the proc- 
esses, formal and informal, direct and 
indirect, by which culture is passed on 
and created. Every artifact — ^material, 
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social, religious, and esthetic — has its 
educational correlative. The various 
mechanisms of this process of carrying 
on life, whether the mechanisms be 
conscious or unconscious, must be con- 
sidered. In fact, education cannot be 
treated as separated from these arti- 
facts, but must be considered as intrin- 
sic or organic in the whole fabric of 
life. It is indeed a study of the struggle 
of man and his achievements in arriv- 
ing at more or less adequate ways of 
life. Such an organic conception im- 
plies more than whatever may be 
achieved in a summary at the close of 
various sections. Cultural criticism and 
appreciation for more Intelligent par- 
ticipation in our present complex civili- 
zation is the moving and controlling 
idea. 

VI 

In all civilization there exists the 
necessity of organizing groups and di- 
viding responsibilities. In this connec- 
tion there is the problem of creating 
willingness to assume these responsi- 
bilities, or to enlist “the urge to live 
and to enjoy.” Since society of neces- 
sity involves the carrying out of a 
variety of functions, it is important 
that sufficient motivation for carry- 
ing forward the task on a high level of 
performance be present. Among the 
more primitive societies the individual 
could not readily detach himself from 
the community. This historical per- 
spective of social change from the more 
primitive to the more complex is essen- 
tial in understanding the nature of our 
society and our responsibilities. In the 
more primitive life there could be no 
other assumption than that each one 
owed jointly with the rest the services 
needed. In our more complex society 
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there is need for some new orientation 
that will make daily life meaningful, 
make it an intellectual and emotional 
adventure with more evident social 
value. 

Historically we have abundant ex- 
amples of how continued refusal or 
inability of groups or individuals to 
sense the necessary conditions of sur- 
vival or the conditions of the achieve- 
ment of certain desired ends, may issue 
in complete frustration. It should be a 
commonplace that beliefs and values 
and their appropriate institutions, yes, 
the very essence of worthwhileness in 
life, are all variables in relation to 
time and place, that is, in relation to 
conditions. Through repeated attempts 
at analysing and evaluating the life 
processes of peoples some adequate 
achievement of insight may perhaps be 
gained for directing social processes 
for desired ends. However, up until 
the present, it seems that accumula- 
tions of maladjustments result in dis- 
locations which frequently threaten 
the survival of the group. That cer- 
tain things may prove to be very satis- 
fying and constructive under one set 
of conditions and that they may be ab- 
solutely destructive under other cir- 
cumstances, does not seem to be very 
widely comprehended. 

The dynamic nature of artifacts has 
been the main thesis underlying the 
study of continuity of change — ^that is, 
how inventions, material and social, 
have become new forces in bringing 
about changes in civilization. From 
this point of view, education has been 
studied as the correlative of culture 
processes in the broadest sense, includ- 
ing all of the conscious and uncon- 
scious, direct and Indirect, forces that 
have shaped man’s method of living. 


In this manner the knowledges, atti- 
tudes, and ideals have been considered 
functionally in individual and social 
life processes. 

The functioning of technology is 
probably more significant in the 
changes wrought in the structure of 
life than in the specialized use that is 
primarily intended by the inventor or 
importer. Tools and social structures 
are complementary. The invention of 
certain tools may be so socially dy- 
namic that this will ultimately shape 
the whole of the political, economic, 
and social forms and bring about the 
necessity of revolutionary changes in 
all phases of life in order to survive. 
We can see this more clearly in more 
primitive life than in our more com- 
plex order. The bringing of firearms 
into the Indian civilizations have in 
every case dislodged whole indus- 
tries and made obsolete the whole sys- 
tem of defense which had been very 
adequate under prior conditions, and 
also this dislocated the whole system 
of social approvals as well as tech- 
niques in warfare and in the providing 
of food and clothing and the necessary 
utensils for daily life. Failure to make 
the necessary social changes often 
meant defeat and sometimes practical- 
ly extinction. The possibility of mak- 
ing the required changes was both a 
physical and psychological problem. 
Hence, it was not from the standpoint 
of education a mere matter of creating 
new tools and understanding their 
physical properties, but it was a mat- 
ter of creating a new set of ideals, 
loyalties, evaluations, and adjustments 
appropriate to a novel condition. It 
was a most significant communication, 
therefore, that was recently sent by 
President Roosevelt to the colleges 
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and universities in relation to the cur- 
ricula in engineering in which was 
raised the question of whether or not 
such curricula must be broadened suf- 
ficiently to provide the necessary social 
insights into the meaning of new tech- 
nological departures in our civiliza- 
tion. It is becoming more and more 
clearly seen that unless we synchronize 
our achievements, what is intended for 
the enrichment and extension of life 
may prove to be the means of its de- 
struction. 

The emphasis of anthropology upon 
the dynamic character of artifacts, that 
is, what they do or effect in changing 
the ways of life rather than the more 
limited function of such artifacts, 
seems to me to be tremendously sug- 
gestive for education. For instance, 
within a generation, a swift-moving 
vehicle was introduced as a solution of 
the problem of more rapid transit. 
This vehicle, the automobile, caused 
revolutionary dislocations throughout 
our civilization — ^the horse practically 
disappeared, great industries grew up, 
immense systems of highways had to 
be created that were consistent with 
high speeds, transportation systems 
that had formerly functioned broke 
down, new legal regulations and meth- 
ods of enforcement had to be insti- 
tuted, international commerce and 
complications grew up swiftly in rela- 
tion to raw materials such as fuel, rub- 
ber, etc., the city went to the country 
and the country went to the city — 
these and enumerable other ramifica- 
tions enter into any adequate concep- 
tion of “automobile.” Hence, diction- 
ary definitions must be supplemented 
by anthropological findings in order to 
arrive at any adequate conception of 
social processes and other factors, and 
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with a knowledge of them the educa- 
tional implications become clear. To 
speak mathematically, the “function” 
of the automobile in modern civiliza- 
tion would therefore demand a very 
complex formula. 

Such insight, therefore, as is af- 
forded by the anthropologists is es- 
sential for leaders in human thought 
and action. There is a ray of hope, 
also, in that the vast range of possible 
human conditioning with its correla- 
tive degree of specialization of human 
functioning as revealed in the various 
culture patterns seems to be a fair 
measure of human capacity to achieve 
satisfying ways of living. If the educa- 
tor is to bring this objective into reali- 
zation it is by grasping the larger 
meaning, the greater potentialities of 
life. For instance, when viewed from 
the standpoint of the anthropologist 
it becomes clear that one cannot under- 
stand religion until one sees how in- 
extricably and universally it is inter- 
woven with the developments in 
architecture, music, social organiza- 
tion, the most fundamental material 
needs and the attitudes and ideals of 
daily import. So, in turn, is this true 
about understanding material culture, 
language, esthetics, industry — in isola- 
tion their true meaning is lost. 

If education has a function in rela- 
tion to the changes of our civilization 
it would seem that this insight into the 
meaning of social processes should be 
gained at whatever cost in order that 
we might be able to move forward 
with less friction, and in order that the 
educator’s function might become cen- 
tral in making possible constructive re- 
adjustments. Herein the very signifi- 
cant techniques and the very rich sub- 
ject matter which anthropologists have 
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provided should illuminate in colleges 
and universities not only this one sub- 
ject but also such subjects as sociology, 
government, physical sciences, litera- 
ture and the fine arts, general history, 
in fact, perhaps all subject matter in 
the present diverse curricula. These 
subjects might become vitally func- 
tional in our civilization if they were 
enriched in meaning by being placed 
in the total cultural context. 

The continued refusal or inability of 
groups or individuals to sense the 
necessary conditions of survival or 
achievement of certain desired ends 
may issue in complete frustration. Be- 
liefs, values, their appropriate insti- 
tutions, the very essence or worth in 
life, are variables in relation to time 
and place or in relation to conditions. 
What may prove to be very satisfying 
or constructive at one time may prove 
to be absolutely destructive under 
other circumstances. In social control 
we may accept and cherish democracy 
in times of peace, but when a time of 
crisis or a great conflict comes, then 
we introduce the veriest negation of 
democracy. So in all human relations, 
in all institutions, the home, the state, 
in Industry and in international struc- 
tures. Such a virtue as tolerance may 
become the seeds of death to indi- 
viduals or groups, while at other times 
■ it may be no more than the fact that 
nothing vital is at stake. 

While it is true that the physical na- 
ture of man and his nervous structure 
does set some decided limitations to 
possible satisfactions, yet any unbiased 
survey of the gamut of the traits of 
man and of their development must 
clearly indicate the necessity for sym- 
pathetic cultural insight in order to 
know the meaning of any cultural trait. 


A trait that may be absolutely neces- 
sary for survival in one group may be 
just the opposite in another. A trait 
that may be absolutely necessary for 
survival at one time within a certain 
group may be positively destructive in 
another. Hence, there is need for a 
great variety of cultural material, ob- 
jectively analyzed and sympathetical- 
ly set forth, in order to arrive at an 
understanding of cultural facts. This 
material is found most richly in jour- 
nals and reports of anthropologists. 

The fact of keeping in mind at all 
times the integrated nature of culture 
forms a distinct control and a rigid 
method of checking up on my own as 
well as on the students’ work in con- 
nection with each culture. Continual 
insistence upon interpretation of what- 
ever details in their relation to the 
whole civilization may be confusing to 
the student at first, but in the end there 
is a grasp of the import of such in- 
sistence. 

By getting a firm grasp of certain 
major controlling concepts through the 
study of primitive culture we might 
find that these would be equally per- 
tinent to the study of present day com- 
plex societies. The only difference is 
the degree of complexity and the con- 
sequent greater difficulty of discerning 
clearly the totality of meaning in each 
of the social processes. A part of this 
complex situation is the greater tend- 
ency toward specialization of activity 
with the result of separating activities 
of individuals and groups from the 
totality in such a way that the mean- 
ings of their activities are usually so 
obscure as to be lost. The more ob- 
viously close-knit character of com- 
munity life among primitive peoples 
makes possible the sensing of the social 
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unity by its participants, and the study 
of such examples may make possible a 
clearer sensing by students the close- 
knit underlying structure of modern 
life. The social meaning of culture and 
the corresponding function of educa- 
tion may thus receive the major em- 
phasis in determining our educational 
policies. Life as method for satisfying 
the insistent urges of man for continu- 
ance and for enjoyment should offer a 
sufficient challenge to those who are 
profoundly concerned about the uncer- 
tainties of our present situation. 

VII. 

During the last six years circum- 
stances have been very happy, indeed, 
for carrying into effect this concept on 
a very rich basis, for through the sym- 
pathetic cooperation of Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, Curator of University, College 
and Adult Education, and Dr. Wiss- 
ler, Curator-in-Chief, Dr. Sherwood, 
Curator of Education, and their co- 
workers in the American Museum of 
Natural History, and through the 
similar spirit of cooperation on the part 
of Dr. Huger Elliott, Director of 
Educational Work, and his co-workers 
in the Metropolitan Museum, and 
through the sympathetic interest of 
Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary, in 
which is found the Museum of He- 
brew Antiquities, the resources of these 
institutions have been placed at my dis- 
posal very generously. Also, until a 
change in policy was put into effect 
in connection with the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry, all of the resources 
of that institution were available. 
Hence, it may be said that the pre- 
liminary period of the use of published 


materials mainly has been sufficiently 
supplemented the last few years with 
museum materials to afford a fair try- 
out of this approach. Also, within the 
last two years through the sympathetic 
insight and hearty support of Dean 
Paul Klapper an extension of visual 
aids has been made within The Col- 
lege of the City of New York which 
allows for a free use of illustrative ma- 
terial in all forms through opaque and 
slide projection. It may be said in this 
connection that those who do not have 
museums accessible in any large way 
may use visual aids through the vari- 
ous means of projection and thus mul- 
tiply the use of maps and illustrative 
material almost indefinitely. Also, 
through the opaque projection it is 
very easy to supplement the' lecture 
with legends projected on the screen. 

It may be of interest to indicate 
some of the kinds of topics around 
which this approach has been organ- 
ized. Within each culture such topics 
as: Invention in culture and education, 
or the individual’s place in the creation 
of culture; ceremonials and their im- 
portance in the perpetuation of cul- 
ture; religion in the arts and crafts in 
culture and education; secularization 
of culture and education; group inter- 
action in culture and education; social 
organization in culture and education ; 
industrialization in culture and educa- 
tion; rise of new classes and changes 
in culture and education, etc. 

In viewing the cultures from the 
standpoint of man’s creation of a vari- 
ety of patterns of life such topics as; 
Man’s Coming of Age, or, the evolu- 
tion of man from lower forms with the 
increasing range of possible condition- 
ing; New World Cultures and Edu- 
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cation of the Past, involving surveys 
of such cultures as those of the Maya, 
Toltecs, Incas; New World Living 
Cultures and Education, such as the 
study of the cultures of the Eskimos, 
the Northwest Indians, the Plains In- 
dians, the Southwest Indians, Eastern 
Woodlands Indians, etc. In following 
through the thread of Near Eastern 
and Western cultures: Egyptian Cul- 
ture and Education; Mesopotamian 
Cultures and Education; Minoan- 
Mycenean Culture and Education; 
Hebrew Culture and Education; 
Greek Culture and Education; Roman 
Culture and Education; Medieval 
Christian Culture and Education; 
Medieval Secular Culture and Educa- 
tion; Medieval Islamic Culture and 
Education; the Renaissance and 
Changes in Culture and Education; 
Modern National Cultures and Edu- 
cation; American Culture and Educa- 
tion. Another possible approach to the 
cultures of the New World is that of 
studying culture areas. Whatever may 
be the limitations of this concept. Dr. 
Wissler’s contribution here is too sub- 
stantial to be fundamentally shaken 
by the various criticisms that have been 
leveled against it. Certainly the physi- 
ographic conditions have had much to 
do with the kind of plant and animal 
life and the consequent nature of ma- 
terial culture, social organization, the 
arts and crafts, and the religious ritu- 
als, characteristic of each culture. No 
attempt is made to have every student 
cover all of the above topics and cul- 
,tures. What would be done in this con- 
nection would vary according to the 
particular biases of the instructor and 
the particular interests of the students. 
The control set up by me on prirhitive 
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cultures is the choice of two or more 
contrasting cultures. 

While The History of Culture and 
Education has here been discussed as a 
course if might be better conceived of 
as a method of culture analysis and 
appreciation. From this point of view 
a most fertile field would be in gradu- 
ate work. By this method of research 
the most intensive and, in the end, the 
most extensive surveys could be made. 
Such surveys of culture and of educa- 
tion as culture process would yield sig- 
nificant and illuminating disclosures 
of man’s range of capacity and of 
the variety of values man has 
evolved. In the seminars more ad- 
vanced studies could be made of 
material culture, of social organiza- 
tion, of culture conflict, of the broader 
and more profound appreciation of the 
true meaning of the esthetic achieve- 
ments of man, and of the mental 
achievements in science and engineer- 
ing. Any adequate realization of the 
possibilities through such an approach 
should constitute a supreme challenge 
for the joint effort of the specialist in 
the analysis and interpretation of cul- 
ture and of educators who are engaged 
in all culture processes, if they are ed- 
ucators in any real sense. Certainly on 
this graduate level there is oppor- 
tunity for seminars and advanced re- 
searches into social processes including 
the more pervasive educational phases 
which have not been abstracted and 
made artificial. Researches could well 
be made into the actual functional and 
social organization of the arts and 
crafts and into the vital social func- 
tioning of art in the life of primitive 
peoples and of all mankind. Re- 
searches into other more subtle, emo- 
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tional, psychological phases which are 
so elusive generally, would seem to 
be imperative in our present swift- 
moving and chaotic civilization. His- 
tory of Culture and Education pre- 
sents the challenge of the possible 
study of the totality of the forma- 
tive and directive forces that shape 
life. 

The study, then, of culture and 
education is the study of the fullest 
meaning of culture traits or perhaps of 
culture wholes in their full setting — 
physical and spiritual — and this surely 
implies more than the study of formal 
education and pedagogy. To under- 
stand the meaning of the gods in early 
Hebrew culture, one must understand 
that all life depended upon right rela- 
tionships to them. That is why Rachel 
stole her father’s gods, and that ex- 
plains why thetr loss, rather than the 
loss of sheep and cattle and camels and 
servants, formed the adequate motiva- 
tion for an organized pursuit through 
the great desert by Laban for their 
recovery. In other words, education In 


that particular culture in relation to 
the gods, the utter dependence upon 
them against the cataclysms of nature 
and the predatoriness of man, was 
more essential than education in rela- 
tion to the immediate possession of 
material wealth. Unless, then, this 
vital relationship to the total structure 
Is recognized one does not and cannot 
properly conceive of the nature of re- 
ligious education in the early Hebrew 
economy. We could easily find like 
illustrations in much that is in our 
civilization at the present time. 

Education is the carrying on of civ- 
ilization in its totality including neces- 
sary provision for change in the cul- 
ture pattern to meet novel conditions 
— ^this seems to be the scope and func- 
tion of History of Culture and Educa- 
tion. The necessity for seeing the 
nature of the totality of the culture 
in order to appreciate the interaction of 
the elements and thereby their mean- 
ing — material, social, religious, ethi- 
cal, esthetic— can hardly be over- 
stressed. 
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is Principal of the Littleton, W.Va., High 
School. 

The American Short Story Sfeaks was 
written by Mr. Bryllion Fagin, member of 
the faculty at Johns Hopkins. We regret 
that editorial emergencies prevented us from 
obtaining details about this author, but hope 
that in a future issue we may be able to 
introduce him more adequately. 

Professor A. 0 . Hansen of the The Col- 
lege of the City of New York, author of 
Integrative Anthf of ological Method in His- 
tory of Culture, has taught at several in- 
stitutions: The University of Wisconsin, 
The University of Pittsburgh, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Western State College of Colorado, the 
University of Illinois; and was Principal of 
the American School in Japan. He is the 
author of Early Educational Leadershif in 
the Ohio Valley, Liberalism in American 
Education in the Eighteenth Century and 
of various articles. 

The poems in the present issue come from 
widely scattered areas of the United States. 
Miss Rose-Catherine Gunn sent Coming 
of March from San Jose State Teachers 
College, California, where she is a Junior, 


a member of the San Jose Poetiy Society 
and last year was President of Pegasus Lit- 
erary Honor Society of the college. She has 
been “dabbling in verse” since she was six 
years old. Miss Elizabeth Utterback wrote 
Beauty at Alabama College, Montevallo, 
where she is Assistant Professor of English 
Education. Her poems have appeared in 
several anthologies and magazines. She 
states that she writes “for the fun of it 
and at oddest times — on trains, during fac- 
ulty meetings, before breakfast.” Any one 
who can be poetically inspired at a faculty 
meeting must be a born poet. Miss Elsie 
Yehling is a graduate of Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis. Perhaps her poem Old 
School Teacher was inspired by one of her 
professors. Miss Helen 1 . Semphill, who 
contributed The Eye of the Beholder, was 
a frequent contributor to The Kadelfian 
Review, A member of the faculty at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, her 
specialty is English. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
several institutions which supplied the 
photographs of their respective museum 
buildings, reproduced in this issue. Widely 
representative, they are all samples of 
American architecture at its best. 
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It is a pleasure to publish in this issue the 
first of a series of articles by contributors 
from abroad. William McClelland, M.A., 
B.Sc., B.Ed., F.E.I.S. has been Professor 
of Education at the University of St, An- 
drews and Director of Studies, St. Andrews 
and Dundee Training Centre for Teach- 
ers, since 1925. He was formerly Director 
of Education to the Wigtownshire Educa- 
tion Authority. During 1930-1931 he was 
Visiting Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Chairman 
of Department of Universities and Col- 
leges of the World Federation, 1933-1 937 5 
President of the Scottish Section of the 
New Education Fellowship, I 934 "’^ 935 j 
Chairman of the International Commis- 
sion on Teacher Training of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship since 1935; and member 
of the Scottish Council for Research in 
Education since 1929. Professor McClel- 
land has contributed to the Year Book of 
Education^ The Educational Year Book of 
the International Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; the British 
Journal of Psychology j The Neuo Era, etc. 
He is a member of Kappa Delta Pi. His 
present article Some Problems of Educor- 
tional Philosofhy has special value to all 
educators who at this time are giving serious 
thought to the promotion of more effective 
courses in educational philosophy. 

Miss Florence Barnard, who contrib- 
utes Sailing the Seas on An Even Keel was 
formerly a teacher of Latin in Brookline, 
Mass. Later she was appointed Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Brookline 
Teachers Club and of the Massachusetts 
Teachers Federation, a post which was to 
develop the opportunity for her to compete 
in a nation-wide contest for the best “Out- 
line on Thrift Education,” and win the 
first prize in 1925. She is now Educational 
Director of the American Association for 
Economic Education with headquarters at 
9 Park Street Boston. She lectures and 


writes frequently on “Scientific Personal 
Money Management” and her present ar- 
ticle is a stirring plea for a new type of eco- 
nomics study in the public schools. 

What Are Readable Books? considers a 
theme of particular interest at this time. 
The author, Lyman Bryson, is Professor 
of Adult Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Chairman of the 
Readability Laboratory set up by a commit- 
tee of the American Association for Adult 
Education. Professor Bryson is widely 
known for his work in conducting forums 
and as a lecturer on current questions. 

One of the most significant criticisms of 
the philosophy of experimentalism that has 
come to our desk is written by a young man 
at present a graduate student of English 
Literature at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mr, Arnold Horowitz lives in 
Brooklyn, New York. His present article 
Exferimentalism and Education we believe 
is an earnest of even more penetrating stud- 
ies from his gifted pen. It presents the other 
side of the reaction to President Hutchins’ 
proposal, as given by Professor Brameld in 
the March issue. 

On Italian Character and Mentality 
closes Miss Geraldine DiUa’s series of four 
articles in the first volume of The Educa- 
tional Forum. Many readers will agree 
that the Professor of the History of Art at 
the University of Kansas City has written 
with deep-seeing appreciation of the foreign 
people chosen as subjects of her four articles. 
The brief sketch entitled Why These Oafs 
and Gowns came to us a few months be- 
fore the sudden death of its author, Profes- 
sor Carl Holliday of San Jose State Col- 
lege, California, His many articles in The 
Kadelfian Review were widely quoted in 
popular digests. 

The TeachePs Afron Strings considers 
a fundamental problem in school and class 
management. Here is common sense il- 
( Continued on fage £08) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 

William McClelland 


P erhaps the most pressing prob- 
lem in regard to Educational Phi- 
losophy is to find out what ex- 
actly it is. At any rate, a study of re- 
cent books and articles, whose titles 
assure us that they deal with the sub- 
ject, results in little more than a state 
of mental bewilderment. We may get 
literally anything — from factor analy- 
sis to Fascism — and while most of it 
has some bearing upon Education, 
much of it is not easily recognisable as 
Philosophy, So, in this article, I ven- 
ture to make a few suggestions, firstly, 
as to what Philosophy of Education 
may be, secondly, as to the way in 
which we can introduce teacher stu- 
dents to it, and, finally, as to what are 
some of the more urgent of its deeper 
problems. 

In the conception on which I was 
brought up as a student there was at 
least some justification for the use of 


the word Philosophy in the title of 
the course. We were given accounts of 
the philosophical views and educa- 
tional doctrines of the great philoso- 
phers, and invited to note how the lat- 
ter followed from the former. This 
conception has, however, to be aban- 
doned for two reasons. In the first 
place, it seems to be implied that the 
student should study all the proprie- 
tary brands of Philosophy, make an 
enlightened choice, and then arrive at 
certain of his educational views by a 
process of deduction. But, unfortunate- 
ly, many of these ready-made philoso- 
phies are such as no educationist could 
ever understand, and the proper study 
of even a selection of the more intel- 
ligible of them would take a life-time : 
consequently, what actually happens 
is that the student makes his choice on 
some other ground. There is, for in- 
stance, a grateful aroma of respecta- 
bility about an Idealist that does not 


• 385 • 
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cling to a Realist, and it takes a good 
deal of nerve to be a Pragmatist in a 
British University. 

In the second place, one is encour- 
aged to believe that the relationship 
between Education and Philosophy is 
looser than such logical deduction by 
the fact that advocates of very differ- 
ent philosophies hold very similar 
educational views. It has been sug- 
gested, in certain quarters, that the 
traditional “intellectualist” philoso- 
phies lead to a form of education where 
the child passively accepts communi- 
cated information, while Pragmatism 
leads to learning by discovery, to pur- 
poseful activity, and so on. Yet no phi- 
losopher would now advocate the old 
type of education set up as a man of 
straw by certain of the Pragmatists. 
It seems, in fact, that one can get edu- 
cational sense from my philosopher — 
so far, that is, as one can get sense from 
a philosopher at all. 

An even more convenient way of 
dealing with the subject which must 
be regretfully rejected, on moral 
grounds, is that whereby the lecturer 
expounds his own philosophic gospel, 
and proceeds to show how it leads to 
all that is best in modern education. 
This is simply unscrupulous exploita- 
tion of the philosophic innocence of 
the students ; and it is only a shade less 
vicious than the system under which 
students are invited to find the basis 
of their educational views in the pub- 
lished rantings of some unintelligent 
lout whom circumstances have brought 
into a measure of political notoriety. 

Our view as to the nature of Educa- 
tional Philosophy must clearly depend 

^ Stout, G. F., Mind and Matter, p. 4. 

^ Hid., p. iz. 

'ibid., p. 14. 


[May 

upon what we mean by Philosophy 
itself, a point on which there are 
unfortunate differences of opinion 
among the authorities. As a university 
subject, it often conforms to Alex- 
ander’s waggish definition as compris- 
ing the study of those subjects which 
no one but a Philosopher would think 
of studying; and, in this sense, its 
value to the educationist is open to 
suspicion. Fortunately, however, the 
heads of these philosophical depart- 
ments give us more promising defini- 
tions in their writings. According to 
Stout, “it is the distinctive aim of the 
philosopher to give a coherent account 
of the nature of the universes as a 
whole” but, while the scientist would 
obviously have to make his contribu- 
tion to this account, Stout will not 
entrust him with the whole job. “The 
beginning and the end of science are 
found in the particular co-existences 
and sequences which are accessible to 
observation and experiment”;^ and, as 
he very nicely puts it, science “leaves 
us adrift on the ocean of being, with 
oars indeed, but without rudder or 
compass.”' So, in truth, it would, if 
conceived In this narrow way: but a 
scientist can make a compass, and we 
can surely apply scientific methods to 
ends, values, and things of the spirit, 
though we cannot examine them under 
microscopes or weigh them on chemi- 
cal balances. We should give up this 
narrow view of science, and we must 
reconcile ourselves to the explosion of 
■ the myth that the philosopher has any 
better way of reaching truth or assess- 
ing claims to truth than the scientist 
has; otherwise we would offend Mr, 
Schiller — which is not a very safe 
thing to do. And, when we commit 
these two original sins, we break down 
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the fence between Philosophy and 
Science, and arrive at a conception of 
Philosophy which seems more hopeful 
to the common-sense educator. So con- 
ceived, Philosophy is based upon the 
special sciences: from thinking their 
more general principles and concep- 
tions together, the way is opened for 
the apprehension of ideas and princi- 
ples of wider generality than those of 
the sciences, and for an attempt to 
harmonise and systematise our thought 
about the universe as a whole. 

In this sense, a student’s Philosophy 
will not come from the Critique of 
Pure Reason or from a volume of 
crude political ravings. It will grow 
out of his studies in the various special 
subjects; and my first point in regard 
to the teaching of Educational Phi- 
losophy is that the student should have 
a broad culture on what we may call, 
roughly, the university level. But, I 
should like to add that, if the univer- 
sity courses are to produce such a cul- 
ture, they must not be so patchy and 
disconnected as they have been in the 
past. Three things, in fact, are neces- 
sary. In the first place, the course of 
study must include biological science 
and certain of the “human” sciences, 
as well as the physical sciences. In the 
second place, the instructors in the 
special subjects must give more atten- 
tion to the wider bearings of their 
subjects, and to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that cut across their fields and 
enter others. In the third place, there 
must be an “integrating” course where 
these general principles are considered 
from the standpoint of Rignano’s 
“theorist,” well back from the details 
of the special subjects. In this way the 
student would arrive at a set of regula- 
tive ideas which would form the cen- 


tral beams of the structure of his 
thought, and give it unity and system. 

If that, then, be Philosophy, we 
must look upon Education as just a 
part of the whole structure. All we can 
mean by Philosophy of Education is 
the placing of one’s educational views 
and thoughts into the larger whole, 
seeing that the educational part has its 
ties and struts properly attached to the 
central beams that support the com- 
plete framework. And, in dealing with 
the subject with teacher students, the 
movement should not be from Phi- 
losophy to Education. We should re- 
verse the procedure, and lead the stu- 
dent from the problems of education 
down to these central beams of his own 
growing philosophic structure. He 
may find them weak or badly jointed, 
and we can help him to procure ma- 
terials for his structural alterations; 
but the construction should be his own, 
and he should make the alterations 
himself. 

II 

So much for the nature of Educa- 
tional Philosophy, and the general 
method of introducing teacher students 
to it. My next point is that when we 
try to place our views on the problems 
of Education into their philosophic set- 
ting, we nearly always reach the same 
central beams; that the fundamental 
principles we require most are those 
concerning the general evolution of 
the human mind or spirit, its origin, 
nature, function and destiny. It is 
there, therefore, that lie the central 
problems of Educational Philosophy. 

We feel the need of regulative ideas 
on these matters when we consider 
how far all these experiments with rats 
and salivating dogs really do throw 
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light upon human learning and think- 
ing; whether the child’s development 
is an unfolding of encased potentiali- 
ties; whether he has an innate impulse 
to creative self-expression; whether, 
as some of the New Education Fellow- 
ship authorities tell us, the aim of 
Education is the liberation of the 
“spiritual forces” of the child’s nature. 
We feel the need of them whenever 
we think about ends or values, of 
which I confess I have never been 
able to find any satisfying discussion 
except on pragmatic lines. Ends and 
values must be considered together in 
Education, whatever may be the case 
in academic Philosophy. We can argue 
about the relative valuation that 
should be placed upon interest, mental 
discipline, cultivation of personal 
qualities, and so on, but we cannot get 
very far without settling whether our 
aim is to make the pupils happier, 
more erudite, better colonisers, or 
more contented catspaws of armament 
manufacturers. All through the part 
of biological evolution that we know, 
values are related to the ends and 
needs of the organism. In itself a gi- 
raffe’s long neck is neither good nor 
bad; it is just a long neck. And from 
the point of view of the things which 
it enables the giraffe to eat, it is defi- 
nitely bad. We therefore need some 
basic principles concerning human 
ends, and from these we may get a 
little much-needed guidance as to the 
direction in which progress lies, and 
how it may be expected to come. Ac- 
cording to Wyneken we cannot edu- 
cate children until we can answer the 
question; ^‘Wie soli der Mensch der 
Zukunfi aussehenV '^ — a perplexing 
conundrum of some topical interest 

"^Rosager, K*) Def Weg der Arheitsschulef p. 176, 


[May 

at a time like this, when the World 
is watching, with feelings of nausea 
and contempt, the spectacle of certain 
nations goose-stepping, with great 
solemnity, down the road that leads 
back through barbarism to bestiality. 
Their ends and values are different 
from those of the civilized world, and 
their manners are different from those 
of gentlemen: yet some of them, no 
doubt, believe that they are on the 
road to higher things. How are we to 
know.? 

Some clearance of our ideas on such 
problems is, in my view, the next step 
in Educational Philosophy, and indeed 
in Philosophy in general ; and while 
I cannot solve any of them, I hazard 
a few suggestions as to the most prom- 
ising lines of advance. 

Mr. Schiller and other Pragmatists 
have undermined our faith in the tra- 
ditional arm-chair philosophers, and I 
am inclined to turn for help, with a 
modicum of confidence, to those who 
are engaged in the deeper or philo- 
sophic study of evolution. Looking 
generally at the present state of our 
knowledge in that sphere, and taking 
the highest common factor of what we 
get from the biologists, it would be fair 
to say that we are provided with two 
fundamental ends, namely self-preser- 
vation and race-preservation. Asso- 
ciated with these, we have a principle 
of change, and an indicated direction 
of change, provided by the doctrine 
of natural selection. From these, too, 
we have a suggested standard of good- 
ness or badness. A feature that comes 
into the mind or body is good if it 
enables its possessor or his race to sur- 
vive, bad if it does not. And I cannot 
see that our present knowledge of bi- 
ology takes us much farther. 
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Yet these principles leave us dissat- 
isfied. In the first place, we have a 
deep feeling that the human spirit has 
some higher function than keeping us 
alive. In the second place, natural se- 
lection gives us a principle of cha-ngey 
but not necessarily of fro gr ess in the 
sense which human beings use the 
word. In the third place, evolution 
does not appear to be taking the direc- 
tions which we should expect it to take 
if natural selection were the only prin- 
ciple at work. 

Everything, indeed, points to the 
fact that we have yet failed to grasp 
more than the elementary principles 
of evolution. We know a few of those 
that are at work in the early stages} 
and what we want now is some Dar- 
win of the spirit who will reveal to 
us some fundamental principles on the 
human or spiritual plane, of the same 
nature as natural selection on the bio- 
logical plane} who will explain to us 
how and why certain things survive, 
while others are discarded and die 
out. 

Natural selection gives us a definite 
principle in regard to the early evolu- 
tion of what we may call “features” 
of the organism — things like strength, 
tusks, hearing, intelligence. When the 
father of all bees developed a sting, 
I am prepared to believe that it was 
preserved through the increased 
, chances of survival in which it re- 
sulted. So, I am prepared to believe, 
was intelligence. Intelligence came 
into the struggle, and was perfected in 
it to some extent: but, unfortunately, 
it has now gone out. It has no longer 
a survival value, because the intelli- 
gent have no better chances of surviv- 
ing than the unintelligent. Indeed, the 
effect seems now to be reversed, for if 


a man of real Intelligence were to ap- 
pear in Europe today, he would prob- 
ably commit suicide. Quarrels among 
the biologists debar us from invoking 
the inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics} and sexual-selection is of very 
little assistance, for the discriminating 
choice of the ladies, upon which the 
early biologists founded certain hopes, 
does not appear to fall upon the intel- 
ligent. So, if intelligence is to develop 
further, or if, as the New Education 
Fellowship authorities tell us, human- 
ity is to develop new “spiritual forces,” 
or if we are to progress in any direction 
whatever, these effects must come in 
some other way} and it would be in- 
teresting to know just how. 

Along with that problem, the phi- 
losopher evolutionist of the future will 
have to deal with the principles of 
evolution on the side of what we may 
call “^products” — like standards, val- 
ues and ideals. These seem to have a 
struggle for existence, and a survival 
of the fittest, but the struggle is con- 
ducted in accordance with a different 
set of rules. The Dalton Plan is not 
dependent upon the survival of the 
individuals who believe in it. No con- 
vincing evidence has ever been ad- 
duced to show the Daltonists live 
longer, have a better chance in the 
marriage market, or leave larger fami- 
lies than those who do not. And we do 
not solve the problem by holding that 
products will survive in accordance 
with the way in which, in the long 
run, they meet human needs, for that, 
in itself, gives us no real principle of 
progress. 

Finally, the future philosopher who 
wishes to do a service to the educa- 
tional theorist, must seriously tackle 
that old riddle “What is man’s chief 
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end?” Our human conceit forbids us 
to accept the present answer of the bi- 
ologists, and the crisp and pious an- 
swer in the Shorter Catechism is too 
formal. People have glorified God in 
so many different ways — from neglect 
of the canons of personal cleanliness, 
to burning their fellow Christians. 

I am not wanting in appreciation of 
recent attempts to throw light upon 
these problems, but I cannot see that 
any of the suggested solutions carries 
us very far. For instance, various sug- 
gestions have been made as to a higher 
end than mere survival, of which 
“self-realisation” may be taken as an 
example. This is a widely supported 
view of some academic respectability. 
As usual, the Greeks had it. Kant as- 
sures us that the first end of a rational 
being is his own perfection. In more 
recent times, Herrick at one point says 
that the evolutionary factor operating 
“is more than self-preservation: it is 
self-realisation and fulfilment. Mc- 
Dougall speaks of a “hormic urge to 
activity and to self-development and 
expression.’” Yet, while this is a more 
satisfying view, it still gives us no real 
promise of progress. In the absence of 


C. J., An Introduction to Neurology, p. 
298. 

^McDougallf W., An Outline of Abnormal Pey- 
cholo^yj p.^ 19. 


some principle of evolution of the self 
that is to be realised, it does not explain 
why we should evolve in the direction 
of the True, the Good and the Beauti- 
ful, rather than towards the False, the 
Bad and the Ugly — if the Pragmatists 
will allow us, without prejudice, to 
assume that we know which is which. 

These, it seems to me, are some of 
the most pressing problems for the 
Philosopher of the future. Without 
some kind of solution of them we can- 
not say how progress will come, in 
what direction it lies : we cannot be too 
trustful of all these new social orders 
invented by frontier thinkers and po- 
litical gangsters: we cannot find any 
sure foundation for our educational 
theories : we cannot determine our edu- 
cational ends or regulate our educa- 
tional values: we cannot decide 
whether, in schools, we should culti- 
vate individuality, or produce disci- 
plined automatons, or nourish the 
growth of new spiritual forces. Anyone 
who solved them would be a cultural 
disaster, for he would take a good deal 
of the fun and adventure out of our- 
social and philosophic lifej but no edu- 
cationist is likely to do that, and there 
is therefore no harm in claiming that 
their discussion should have a place in 
anything that could fittingly be called 
Educational Philosophy, 


Truthy Goodness and Beauty are the dowagers of 'philoso-phy. 
— C. E. M. JoAD in Return to Rhilosofhy 



SAILING THE SEAS ON AN EVEN KEEL 

Florence Barnard 


I 

T o SET FORTH Oil all oceaii voyage 
ill a leaky ship, without a steer- 
ing wheel or compass, and with a 
pilot ignorant of channels and desired 
destination would be considered the 
height of folly. And yet, in connection 
with money matters — which constitute 
the foundation and background of life 
and living everywhere and for every- 
one — a similar situation has existed 
through all past time. 

The great majority of human beings 
have started out on the voyage of life 
with wasteful (leaky) habits; with no 
financial steering-gear or compass to 
regulate the direction of expenditures; 
wholly in ignorance of channels of in- 
vestment that are safest, and rocks and 
reefs of speculation that are danger- 
ous; and with no definite GOAL of 
Financial Independence toward which 
to steer. As a result, the population to- 
day is made up mainly of financial 
“drifters” — and drifting means ne’ver 
getting anywhere. All too many are 
having to be towed into port. 

Furthermore, untrained minds are 
generally apt to run to extremes, so 
we have hoarders on the one hand and 
spendthrifts on the other. Either ex- 
treme affects the life of the individual 
and prevents its highest development. 

During the decade of 1920 to 1930 
— a period of very great expansion in 
the production and use of motor vehi- 
cles — there came out the popular song 
entitled “We Don’t Know Where 
We’re Going but We’re On Our 
Way.” That happy-go-lucky effusion 


certainly characterized that period. 
With the abandon to which human na- 
ture is prone when seeming prosperity 
is at hand, sense of direction was ap- 
parently lacking, and responsibility for 
getting anywhere was thrown to the 
winds. The main idea seemed to be 
to keep going and going fast, and when 
we go fast in a fog — whether on sea or 
land — something disastrous is bound 
to happen. In 1929, and for several 
years thereafter, we have been finding 
out whither we were “going” — and at 
tremendous cost. No wonder when in 
the year 1929 the population of the 
United States spent $ 1 1 6,000,000,000 
on a $90,000,000,000 income! 1 1 

Now it is always a natural and an 
easy thing to place blame and responsi- 
bility elsewhere than at home. The 
government, therefore, always comes 
in for a large share of blame for un- 
fortunate economic conditions. But 
when we stop to consider that in a 
democracy government responsibility 
rests on human beings (our repre- 
sentatives) for whose placing in posi- 
tions of responsibility we ourselves 
are responsible, it brings the matter 
of blame, if any, somewhat nearer 
“home.” 

But those whom we choose as rep- 
resentatives, even when they are the 
finest of citizens with the best inten- 
tions in the world, have themselves, 
in most cases, been brought up and 
have set forth on life’s voyage under 
conditions similar to those previously 
described. The responsibility of deal- 
ing with large financial affairs has beien 
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thrust upon people, the great majority 
of whom have never had any defi- 
nite or scientific training in the Prac- 
tice of the basic Principles under- 
lying successful personal money man- 
agement. Those among the num- 
ber known as ^'economists” have had 
training for the most part in Political 
Economy, which deals more especially 
with the superstructure of economic 
affairs. With the same disregard of the 
alphabet which comes after we have 
learned to read, it is not surprising 
that the A B C’s of personal econom- 
ics should seem unimportant to those 
who are accustomed to thinking in 
terms of world affairs. 

While our country is reputed to 
have enjoyed greater prosperity than 
any other, and the standard of living 
of its citizens has attained greater 
heights than that of any other, we 
have to admit that national economic 
conditions have been going through a 
period of uncertainty and apprehension 
and that, as a nation, we are (in a 
sense) “drifting.” Experimentation 
has been resorted to in the hope of 
gaining and maintaining a prosperity 
that, for the time being, seems to have 
been lost. As a matter of fact, however, 
true national prosperity has never 
really existed, for the foundations have 
never been thoroughly sound and se- 
cure. The prosperity of any nation 
basically is measurable by the number 
of financially independent citizens that 
comprise its citizenship. Statistics 
prove that the percentage of individ- 
uals so situated has, at least during the 
past fifty years or more, been extreme- 
ly small. 

Out of the experience and history of 
the Past then, one is forced to the rea- 
sonable conclusion that the root of the 
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whole matter rests not with the Gov- 
ernment, but with every individual, 
and with the individual need of 
knowledge of the Principles which un- 
derlie efficient personal money man- 
agement. That knowledge, once 
acquired and put into Practice by 
individual citizens, will not only in- 
sure financial independence for these 
individuals, but can be applied with 
effect to family, or municipal, state, 
and national finances. 

The basic requirement for mental 
health, we are told, is to “face reali- 
ties.” Let us look at ourselves then, 
and “face” the conditions of economic 
health under which we are living. 

In the first place, the children of 
the present, as always, have to be 
brought up and trained by parents and 
teachers. The parents, first of all, are 
their advisers. But if they personally 
have never studied or been trained in 
the scientific management of their per- 
sonal finances, in what position are 
they to advise intelligently their sons 
and daughters.? 

The teachers in the schools might 
render most practical and valuable 
service in the teaching of Money Man- 
agement, if provision were made by 
school authorities for the introduction 
of such a subject into the school cur- 
riculum j but even If such provision 
were made generally and immediately, 
how many teachers have ever made a 
special study of Personal Money Man- 
agement so as to be fitted to teach it? 
They have been taking “courses” 
for “credits” for years, but It would 
be interesting to know just how 
many of these courses were dealing 
with the subject of how to get the 
most and the best out of their per- 
sonal incomes. We feel safe in asserting 
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that the number is exceedingly small. 

Our institutions of learning every 
year are sending forth into the respon- 
sibilities of home-making and business 
and professional life young men and 
women armed with diplomas and de- 
grees which represent attainment of 
knowledge in technical, and cultural, 
and other subjects, but with knowl- 
edge of this eminently practical subject 
conspicuously lacking. In other words, 
two million financial illiterates are be- 
ing graduated from our schools and 
colleges every year^ and this will con- 
tinue until money management train- 
ing shall have become a definite part 
of school and college curriculum re- 
quirements. 

The country is full of financial ad- 
visers who have various kinds of in- 
vestments to sell. We wonder how 
many of these business people, how- 
ever sincere and reliable in intention as 
advisers they may be, have ever stud- 
ied scientifically and mastered their 
own problems of personal finance. Hu- 
man nature is apt to have greatest con- 
fidence in those who are known to 
“practice what they preach.” 

A significant statement was made 
not long ago by a college sophomore 
who was addressing the under- 
graduates of his high school Alma 
Mater. He said, “Men pay hun- 
dreds — even thousands — of dollars 
at Schools of Business Administration 
to learn how to manage other people’s 
money when they haven’t yet learned 
how to manage their own.” 

Every self-respecting citizen who 
is financially independent is an asset 
to his country. Every citizen who is 
financially dependent is a liability. At 
present our national liabilities exceed 
the assets, as is shown by the country- 
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wide need of relief measures. We may 
then, as a nation, be considered a busi- 
ness failure. 

Now while there is a much-to-be- 
deplored lack of education in how to 
manage personal finances for one’s 
own benefit, there is no lack of educa- 
tion in how to spend one’s money. 
We are told on good authority that for 
every dollar that goes into advertising, 
i.e. for educating people to buy what 
they may or may not want or need — 
only seventy cents is spent for all other 
forms of education from the kinder- 
garten through the universities. 

“Budget Plans” for encouraging 
sales, and “installment plans” for buy- 
ing have become commonplaces in the 
business world today. But how many 
adults, in their eagerness to indulge 
desires, ever stop to “count the cost” of 
these business methods? The time ele- 
ment in deferred payments must nec- 
essarily be paid for by someone, and 
who but the consumer must pay? 
Much can justly be said in favor of 
installment buying of certain things, 
such as homes, business equipment, 
and needs that have permanent value. 
But without study and training, how 
can one learn to know (instead of guess 
about) what can be afforded on a given 
income, and how to use, rather than 
to abuse credit? 

Loan agencies are duly authorized 
by law to carry on business, but trained 
foresight will prevent the need of bor- 
rowing. By learning how to save fro- 
fortlonately first, and to anticipate and 
realize the satisfaction and joy of own- 
ership free and clear, the payment of 
the high rates of interest charged by 
loan agencies can be prevented. How 
and when to borrow from one’s self 
is a valuable thing to know. 
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A typical example of the modern 
allurements to spend money is to be 
found in the advertisement of a steam- 
ship company which advises “Travel 
now; pay afterwards.” In the face of 
such advice, it seems as if it were about 
time to send out an S.O.S. for the res- 
cuing ships of Reason and Common 
Sense. 

But we may well “face” other facts. 
We have the growing demands of tax- 
ation for public poor relief; the statis- 
tics in connection with old age depend- 
ents is appalling; the record of crime 
is alarming; the court records of 
divorce tell their own story; and the 
number of suicides is impressively 
large. Tragedy and Failure (traceable 
practically always either directly or in- 
directly to money difficulties, or to 
ignorance of how to manage money) 
are stalking constantly through this 
Land of Plenty and are a sad com- 
mentary on the failure of human be- 
ings to use their God-given intelli- 
gence. 

It is said, “What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.” But 
your business and my business are 
clearly defined. Prosperity — like char- 
ity — “begins at home.” It is within our 
power, and within the power of every- 
one who is a willing worker and has 
an income, to learn how to get Con- 
trol of personal financial afiFairs; in 
other words, ‘ho live and Helf live.” 
For whenever we use own own money 
advantageously and profitably for our- 
selves, we are, at the same time con- 
tributing to the welfare and prosper- 
ity of others,' and of the nation as a 
whole. 

Production and Distribution have in 
the past received more of attention and 
study than the subject of Consumption. 
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It is a wholesome sign at present to 
find that there is a wide-spread awak- 
ening to the need of the study of per- 
sonal money management which deals 
primarily with consumer problems. 
The mind of Youth and of thinking 
adults may well be concentrated for 
the present and for years to come on 
study and research in this field. Spread 
of knowledge, growing out of the 
study of Personal Money Manage- 
ment by consumers — and every citizen 
is a consumer — cannot fail to overcome 
many present evils, to bring to pass a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, 
and to lead to the “dawn of better 
days.” 

II 

Imagination can easily construct 
Utopian conditions which may or may 
not be practical or possible of fulfill- 
ment. But Reason tells us that logi- 
cal and scientific training in the Prac- 
tice of the basic Princifles under- 
lying all successful money manage- 
ment will lead to practical results; and 
specialized study over nearly twenty 
years, as well as experimentation 
throughout one public school system 
during eight years have already proved 
or indicated for the future the value 
of this kind of training for human wel- 
fare. 

Training in the advantageous or 
profitable usage of money 

I. is an effective means of develofing 
character. 

(A Yale professor once said, “In 
my spending I am writing my auto- 
biography.” There is no surer or 
better Test of character than the 
way any individual uses his money 
and his leisure — or optional — 
time.) 
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1. is an effective means of cultivating 
mental health and stability. 

(A recent bit of research work re- 
vealed that during the last three 
years seventy per cent of the mental 
cases dealt with by the Mental Hy- 
giene Division of a State Depart- 
ment of Education were directly or 
indirectly due to economic causes. 
Facing financial facts in black 
and white leads to Conscious 
Control of income, and gives 
a sense of security and peace of 
mind that makes possible enjoy- 
ment of the higher, finer things of 
life. There is quite as much need of 
stabilizing the mind of the con- 
sumer public as of “stabilizing the 
dollar.” In the commercial world, 
no business can be carried on suc- 
cessfully without records or book- 
keeping, In the Business of Living 
this is equally imperative.) 

3. is obviously a preventive of financial 
worries^ and debt^ and poverty in 
adulthood, 

(These are the main causes for 
friction in homes which, more 
often than not, leads to divorce.) 

4. is ff preparation for intelligent and 
wasteless use of public funds by public 
officials. 

(The effect upon taxation is obvi- 
ous.) 

5 . is inherently a preventive of crime. 

(Practically all crime is connected 
directly or indirectly with money. 
This sort of training anticipates 
wrong concepts about money and 
steers away from its ill usage. 
Traits and tendencies leading in 
the wrong direction can be de- 
tected early and guidance can be 
made effective before it is too late.) 

6. will be a preventive of war. 

(Cultivation of an economic con- 
sciousness and conscience from 
early childhood will lead to recog- 


nition of, and abhorrence for, the 
tremendous cost and waste of war, 
as well as of the economic evils al- 
ways accompanying and following 
in its train.) 

Money Management and Life 
Management are inseparable, and the 
record in black and white of one’s uses 
of money is a significant revelation of 
one’s life management. Therefore, 
training in the profitable usage of 
money means Education for Living — 
the crying need of these times. 

The present Administration has in- 
augurated a movement toward insur- 
ing financial security for large numbers 
of the population in the future. It is 
a splendid movement in the right di- 
rection. 

But in the effort to relieve the social 
insecurity that has been so glaringly 
exposed during the years of depres- 
sion, a very important consideration 
seems to have been overlooked. For 
the Government to try to provide 
financial security for a population that 
has never been taught, and the great 
majority of which does not know how 
to use to advantage whatever money 
it has, is a weak spot in the plan with 
which there must sooner or later be a 
reckoning. A Social Security Program 
that overlooks or ignores the very 
foundations of social security can hard- 
ly be expected to accomplish results 
that are most effective or permanent. 
The sooner that fact is “faced” the 
better for the country as a whole, and 
for every citizen in it. 

What is needed is an Educational 
Program committed to the accomplish- 
ment of two very special and definite 
objectives: 

I. To help adults to Adjust their 
present financial affairs so that 
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those who are in debt may get out 
of it, those who are on the verge 
of debt may keep out of it, and 
those who are free from debt may 
steer straight toward the Haven 
of Financial Independence at the 
age of retirement, 

a. To Prevent financial illiteracy and 
mismanagement of money in the 
future by the training of the chil- 
dren and youth of the present in 
the Practice of the Pnncifles that 
will lead to that same Haven in 
their later years. 

Provision by the Government for 
this special kind of education would 
be Red Economy in the end. It would 
be placing Resfomibility for social se- 
curity where it rightfully belongs. It 
would be helping humanity to help 
itself — the highest good to the great- 
est number. It would be enabling 
everyone of us effectively to “do our 
part’’ patriotically toward the estab- 
lishment of permanent prosperity. It 
would steer thought away from com- 


munism and from all the other isms 
that run counter to our democratic 
form of government. It would vastly 
increase the number of self-respecting, 
self-supporting, contributing, and con- 
tented citizens. And let us not forget 
(what history teaches) that the clouds 
of war do not gather over nations 
where Contentment abides. 

In the midst of continual controver- 
sies over policies and theories of gov- 
ernment, here is an issue upon which 
all political parties may well Unite and 
Act without delay. Here is a short cut 
to conditions that will require less of 
legislation in the vain hope of adjust- 
ment by that means. 

The Shif of State can be kept on' 
an even keel, and headed directly 
for happier times In no better way than 
by getting down to the foundations 
of national Welfare, and providing 
for and encouraging the economic en- 
lightenment of our citizenship as a 
whole. 


It takes a great ded of boldness mixed with a vast deal of caution . 
to acquire a great fortune; but then it takes ten times as match wit 
to keef it after you have got it as it took to make it. — Mayer A. 
Rothschild 



WHAT ARE READABLE BOOKS? 

Lyman Bryson 


I 

M odern America is a world in 
which most of the things that 
people need to know can be 
learned by the use of print and in no 
other way. We have to know how to 
read to carry on the duties of a citizen, 
to pursue skilled occupations, to share 
at all in the culture of our times. This 
is so much an educational truism that 
we have believed, with characteristic 
optimism, that most children were 
learning to read and that most mature 
men and women had already acquired 
that ability. The investigations carried 
on by Professor Arthur I. Gates and 
his associates in the public schools of 
New York City have done a good deal 
to disturb the complacency of the first 
assumption. It is certainly not safe to 
assume that any school pupil is learn- 
ing to read just because he goes 
through certain motions. It is becom- 
ing evident that retardation and fail- 
ure in school are caused more often 
by failure to acquire this basic skill 
than by any other cause. We have 
learned not to take the word of the 
child that he understands what he has 
read. In spite of this evidence that the 
graduates of our schools are not able 
to read well, we continue to act on the 
assumption that most adults can read 
and that most of them get something 
out of what they go over. 

Who reads what and how success- 
fully? This is a complicated question. 
We can only discuss some of its sim- 
pler elements and try to Indicate its 
importance. The educator of adults 


realizes, first, the fact that most of the 
adult population of this country have 
had less than an eighth grade educa- 
tion j second, that in spite of all the 
“golden age” illusions, they received 
imperfect training in reading j and, 
third, that most of the serious books 
now in print mean nothing to them. 
But our whole adult education move- 
ment rests on the belief that we can 
get people to read with understanding. 

The problem bristles with difficul- 
ties and controversial points. Some 
think that sheer intellectual laziness 
or incapacity keeps most people from 
reading on serious subjects. Others say 
that nothing much can be done with 
the present adult population and that 
we ought to wait until we have pro- 
duced a people entirely equipped with 
a “high school education.” The 
thought that such a procedure would 
require several generations at least 
does not daunt them. But a larger and 
a more realistic group of the people 
who have to do with the intellectual 
life of American adults (educators, li- 
brarians, writers) have learned that, 
since most of what is written about 
serious problems at the present time is 
beyond the reading skill of a very 
large proportion of our population, 
something should be done about it. 
What can we do? 

Lest an old misunderstanding crop 
up again, let me hurry to say that this 
has nothing to do with literature. We 
are dealing here with the use of print 
for the direct communication of facts 
and ideas. The re-writing or adapta- 
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tion of the classics^ for readers who 
are frightened away by the formidable 
length and difEculty of the originals, 
may or may not be a careful or useful 
occupation. At any rate, it does not 
enter into the question here under dis- 
cussion. But if adult education is not 
to be mere busy-work, adult students 
will seek to expand their acquaintance 
with the world around them, with 
science, with economics, with politics, 
with all of those phases of knowledge 
and all the interpretations of facts that 
will help them to live in their time and 
place. If the thirty or forty million 
adults in America who read with diffi- 
culty could go willingly to school, the 
problem might be attacked in the 
orthodox way. They could be taught 
to read. That is, they could be taught 
to struggle with the obscurities, the 
allusiveness, and the downright bad 
writing which characterize most expo- 
sition of serious subjects. Since they 
will not put themselves into training 
classes, what is the next best thing to 
do.? Is it not to produce. In every field 
of popular interest, a few Introductory 
books so simple, so understandable, 
and so appealing that the interest of 
millions of people will be engaged? 

Such books would not completely 
satisfy the desire for knowledge. Here 
again there is a common misunder- 
standing of what the advocates of 
“readability” want. No simple intro- 
duction to any subj ect can get a student 
beyond an initial interest. It is likely 
to increase his own unsatisfied desire 
for learning, but it can increase his con- 
fidence in his own power to learn. If 
such an introduction is well written, it 
will lead the student to the difficult 
books he never would have tackled 
without this help. To supply the world 


with a great many readable books on 
a great many interesting subjects 
should not increase the number of peo- 
ple who think that the merest smatter- 
ing of knowledge is real understand- 
ing. On the contrary, it should lessen 
their numbers. It should multiply 
those who have learned enough to 
know something of the difficulties and 
fascinations of great subjects and who 
have the courage to go on toward a 
better acquaintance and an approach 
to mastery. In other words, it is sim- 
ply good pedagogy to give the person 
who is beginning a subject a chance to 
understand a little of it before he be- 
comes discouraged. This all seems ob- 
vious enough to one who has thought 
very much about it, but a great deal 
of deliberate obscurantism is hawked 
about on this subject, and there is al- 
ways the further question; if this is 
necessary, why hasn’t it been done be- 
fore.? 

In one sense it has been done before, 
British educators, since the days of 
Lord Brougham, have been interested 
in circulating books for people who 
needed a simple approach to compli- 
cated questions. The Germans have 
done a good deal in the same field. 
But simple exposition of important 
material is a technical problem of im- 
mense difficulty. We are only now be- 
ginning to see some of the things that 
need to be done. 

When we speak of reading, of 
course we mean reading with under- 
standing. Every teacher knows, when 
he remembers what students write in 
their examination papers, that it is pos- 
sible to read without comprehending. 
Educators often forget their experi- 
ences with students’ examination pa- 
pers when they discuss the reading 
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capacities of mature people. They for- 
get that the reader’s failure to under- 
stand what he reads goes far to explain 
who so little use is made of accessible 
knowledge. 

Many of the more difficult elements 
in tests of intelligence are problems in 
the interpretation of texts. Laymen are 
inclined to think that if one can read 
a passage over often enough he will 
understand it, no matter what his own 
intelligence may be and no matter how 
it may be written. In fact, a great phil- 
anthropist and educator recently chal- 
lenged a psychologist to give him a 
piece of English prose which he could 
not understand if allowed to read it 
as often as he liked. The psychologist, 
accustomed to devising intelligence 
tests, accepted the challenge with a 
chuckle and produced a few hundred 
words of English prose grammatically 
perfect, in a vocabulary range which 
the philanthropist admitted was easily 
his own, and asked the philanthropist 
to tell him what the paragraph meant. 
The philanthropist tried a few times 
and gave up. It is possible to write so 
obscurely, although with great care 
and correctness, that practically no- 
body will know what you are talking 
about. 

Each reader’s range In vocabulary is 
much affected by occupation, hobbies, 
and various kinds of acquaintances 
with the world. The vocabulary of 
most adults who do not currently read 
scientific books is likely to be meager 
in those abstract terms which are 
needed for the condensation of 
thought and the artificial words which 
are the shorthand of the technician. A 
third factor which affects every per- 
son’s skill in reading, after intrinsic 
intelligence and personal vocabulary 


range, is the loss of reading power 
which comes from disuse. Thorndike’s 
experiments in adult learning show 
clearly that an adult can maintain his 
learning power only if he makes con- 
tinuing use of it. Those who learned to 
read only with difficulty, or whose 
memories of reading in school are full 
of disgust and frustration, have long 
since ceased to read enough to keep 
what little skill they once had. These 
and other factors differ greatly in dif- 
ferent people whose educational levels 
may be somewhat the same and whose 
economic or social status may be en- 
tirely unrelated to their reading habits. 
And, of course, most people are 
equipped to read intelligently in some 
subjects but not at all in others, Read- 
ing skills, like most other skills, are 
more or less specialized by content. 

We have no way of knowing how 
these factors can be measured in the 
general population. It does little good 
to remember that the average educa- 
tional experience of most of our adults 
is less than the eighth grade because 
no individual is really an average In- 
dividual. Numerical averages mean 
practically nothing. Investigations 
made by Gray and Leary preparatory 
to doing their study. What Makes a 
'Book Readable, indicate that if two- 
thirds of a well-selected sample of our 
population are to read a piece of ex- 
pository prose, it must be written at 
about the level that would be compre- 
hensible to a sixth grade pupil In our 
present schools. Such groupings at 
general levels are obviously untrust- 
worthy but books must be printed for 
large groups of readers, they cannot 
be printed for individuals. Conse- 
quently, we can only say that books 
which are to reach very large numbers 
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who now read very little of informa- 
tory material must be somewhere near 
the skill now expected of a sixth grade 
reader in a modern public school. It 
would be wise, indeed, to produce well 
below even that level of difficulty. 
When it is a matter of acquiring in- 
formation, people are not likely to ob- 
ject that things are too easily under- 
stood. It is only when we know a great 
deal about a subject that we are im- 
patient with a simple presentation of 
it. Most people do not know a great 
deal about any of the things that they 
could go to books for. And since each 
person’s ability to read varies with the 
subject, no one really belongs on a 
fixed level of skill. Most of us know 
more about some things than we do 
about others, and most of us would be 
grateful for beginner’s books in a great 
many subjects about which we have 
never had time to get much knowl- 
edge. 

II 

These considerations help to explain 
why in the last few years a great deal 
of research has been carried on in the 
various places trying to isolate the fac- 
tors which make for readability as well 
as to investigate how much use people 
do make of books, what sort of things 
they want to know about, and how well 
their needs are now being met. Land- 
marks in the publication of the results 
of these investigations are T/i^ Read- 
ing Interests and Habits of Adults, 
Gray and Munroe, 1929 j What Peo- 
ple Want to Read About, Waples and 
Tyler, 1931^ What Makes A Book 
Readable, Gray and Leary, 1935. The 
work of Thorndike, Miles, Lorge and 
others on the learning capacity of ma- 
ture minds and the work of Elizabeth 


C. Morriss and others on ways of over- 
coming adult incapacities have all 
added to our grasp of these problems. 
The Readability Laboratory at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, es- 
tablished by the American Association 
for Adult Education, has been trying 
to make these various psychological 
and sociological facts fit together in 
some kind of a working program for 
publishers and writers. If we need to 
make books of Information more read- 
able, just how are we going to do it? 

Readers differ, and so do writers. 
What are the qualities which make 
writing easier or harder of comprehen- 
sion by anyone — ^by the mythical aver- 
age person? Rhetorics, since the days of 
Ai'Istotle, have been naming “clarity” 
among the virtues. No doubt this was 
intended to designate the quality we 
are here calling readability. However, 
since no psychology of communication 
has as yet been achieved, it is still very 
difficult to say just what “clarity” or 
readability may be. The preliminary 
analysis of the factors of this quality 
which have been made by workers in 
the Readability Laboratory, and by 
various students who have devoted 
themselves to this problem, appear to 
have some validity. 

It is still too soon, of course, to say 
that readability may be adequately 
measured. The scholarly and penetrat- 
ing analysis of certain structural factors 
which are summed up in the Gray and 
Leary What Makes A Book Readable, 
is a noble beginning, but not much 
more than a beginning, as Professor 
Gray himself has so often said. All the 
structural elements such as Gray and 
Leary and others have isolated may 
be taken into account. They are such 
things as length of sentences, vocabu- 
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lary range, and the use of pronouns. 
All the difficulties of differing types of 
grammatical construction such as have 
been investigated by Thorndike may 
also be considered. And there is still 
the question of the density of ideas. 

We know enough about reading dif- 
ficulties to understand that readers dif- 
fer a great deal in their capacity to 
absorb differing quantities of ideas in 
each thousand words of written dis- 
course. Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss has 
made a beginning in trying to isolate 
factors of this density problem. But 
when all the scientific tests have been 
studied and enlarged to the full meas- 
ure of their usefulness, one must still 
decide what he means by “clarity.” In 
the Readability Laboratory, it has been 
decided that a sketchy notion of the 
readability for the average person of a 
piece of prose may be discovered by 
examining it for three qualities which 
may be more or less arbitrarily named 
“lucidity,” “comprehensibility,” and 
“appeal.” 

By lucidity in this connection one 
means the Internal logical construction 
of the writing, the kind of logical clar- 
ity which is the product of logical 
thought. This by no means implies that 
anyone will be able to understand it 
unless he is familiar with the material. 
Most of us are willing to take the word 
of the mathematician that Professor 
Einstein’s explanation of his relativity 
theories are lucid to a degree that im- 
plies genius. They remain no less 
opaque to anyone not familiar with 
mathematical concepts. Unless this 
fundamental lucidity is present, how- 
ever, it is very difficult if not impossi- 
ble for any reader to grasp clearly 
what the writer is talking about. 

Lucid writing may or may not be 


what we can call “comprehensible.” 
To any particular reader — and all 
questions of readability must always be 
discussed in terms of some particular 
imagined reader even if he is only the 
hypothetical average — a written pas- 
sage is comprehensible only if he can 
follow the lucid steps of the writer’s 
thought. This often depends more on 
himself than on the writer’s essential 
logical structure. 

And finally there is the quality' of 
appeal. It might seem at first sight 
that a person would understand some- 
thing even if he had no interest in 
reading it. There is, however, a posi- 
tive correlation between a person’s de- 
sire to read something and his capacity 
to understand it. In reading fiction 
many unskilled readers will stumble 
through or climb over various frustra- 
tions and opaque passages because their 
interest in the story carries them over. 
Very difficult and technical explana- 
tions of trade processes are often un- 
derstood by men who are ambitious to 
master them. It goes without saying, 
however, that they would not bring 
the same high potential interest to 
something that had to do with public 
business or with general information 
for which they had a very slight con- 
cern. Books must appeal to readers if 
they are to be read. 

These are the mere beginnings of 
the technical analysis of this problem. 
They will be carried further ; in time 
it may be possible to isolate more fac- 
tors and measure them more satisfac- 
torily. Will scientific Investigation ever 
produce rules by which readable books 
can be written.? Probably not. Their 
purpose is rather to serve as a guide, 
as a list of factors that can be tested. 
Personality, innate imaginative skill. 
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the qualities of artistic competence — 
these things are beyond their scope. 
But attention to the elements of the 
problem that are susceptible of investi- 
gation will help. It will encourage 
writers and publishers to address 
themselves to the great audiences they 


now neglect. The educator of adults is 
beginning to see some justification for 
the hope that a day will come when 
every writer who puts knowledge into 
printed words will accept the rule of 
George Berkeley: “I am willing to be 
understood by everyone.” 


is my foible to be a devotee of the niceties, of the overtones and 
of the decisions of very often rewritten and suitably colored frose. 
I believe it well for an author to make sfort with rhetorical devices, 
to play with vowel sounds and scansions, to build refrains, to dis- 
pose his cadences, to contrast the length of his clauses, to turn 
amorously to a run of liquids — to carve, as it were, his verbal 
cherrystones under a magnifying glass of repeated re-inspection — 
and to practice by the score yet other allied legerdemains •, all quite 
seriously. It is but a series of microscopic parlor games, perhaps: 
but it will entertain him. It will lull him into the pleasure-giving 
illusion that the writing of prose may be an art — terse, magical, 
complex, "fiery-hearted and gaudy, at need, with the naivete of a 
June sunset — an art wherein, by and by, toward his later nineties, 
he may attain competence.’^ — Brakch Cabell in Special Delivery 
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EXPERIMENTALISM AND EDUCATION 

Arnold Horowitz 


T he experimental approach to 
life and its implications for edu- 
cation have, for some time, ex- 
hibited an increasing influence on 
American thought; certainly they have 
pervaded a large number of our pro- 
gressive schools and, apparently, the 
majority of our teachers’ colleges. Of 
late, however, there have been indica- 
tions of a growing opposition to these 
doctrines, an opposition crystallized in 
the recent, highly controversial The 
Higher Learning in America by Rob- 
ert Maynard Hutchins. It might be 
pertinent, therefore, to undertake a re- 
examination of certain of the funda- 
mental aspects of Experimentalism, 
particularly in reference to the field 
of education. As Dr. John L. Childs’ 
Education and the Philosofhy of Etc- 
ferimentalism seems, to date, the most 
adequate and widely accepted presen- 
tation of the viewpoint, this volume 
will be used as a basis for the survey. 

The Experimentalists take as their 
point of departure the role of experi- 
ence in forming ideas; thoroughgoing 
empiricists, they maintain that ideas 
are not spontaneously generated in the 
mind, but grow out of and relate to 
concrete experience, the “doings and 
undergoings” of men. Values, too, are 
not values because they are “ideal pat- 

^ Childs, J. L., Edtication and the Philosofhy of 
Experimentalism) p< 30. 

John, Experience and Nature^ p. 38. 
•Childa, op. cit.y p. 44; Kilpatrick, W. H., Educa- 
tion for a Changing Civilization-i p. I33. 

^Childe, op, cie,) p. 44} Dewey John, Characters 
and Events f Vol. II, p. 457 i Kallen, H. M., Educa/- 
lion Versut Indoctrination in the ScAoo^s, pp. ii-zz. 


terns and ends of some transcendental 
order ; the kingdom of values is with- 
in human experience.”^ Similarly, 
John Dewey has written that common 
life has the power to develop its own 
regulative methods and to furnish 
from within itself adequate goals, 
ideals, and criteria.® Furthermore, 
stress is laid on the changing, uncertain 
character of life; we live in an unfin- 
ished, ever-varying world, in which 
the unprecedented, the novel, con- 
stantly appears in every phase of so- 
cial, economic, political, and industrial 
existence. Hence, since goals and ideals 
are, presumably, derived solely from 
our experiences of life, they too will 
be ceaselessly fluid and uncertain, 
necessarily modified as experience 
changes. 

Throughout the writings of the Ex- 
perimentalists, we find reiterated ob- 
jections to ultimate theories of exist- 
ence and Reality, and a firm reliance 
on method, rather than on fixed goals. 
Particular beliefs, they maintain, about 
the nature and meaning of the world 
are to be held tentatively, as hypothe- 
ses, and our fundamental trust should 
not be placed in these necessarily in- 
complete, non-final beliefs, but rather 
in the methods of procedure by which 
we arrive at any belief.” To be philo- 
sophical is not to have a fixed system 
of final values, but “to approach ex- 
perience in the manner of critical, ex- 
perimental inquiry.”* Though at has 
been a commonplace to assume that 
such a doctrine is directed exclusively 
to the development of a philosophic 
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method, we must not overlook that it 
implies a metaphysic, a general world 
view.'^ It is a metaphysic which, in a 
sense, denies the validity of metaphys- 
ics, the possibility of discovering first 
principles, but which nevertheless 
posits a certain W eltanschauung — that 
all things are in a process of change 
and that no final description of Reality 
is possible. Stemming directly from 
the works of David Hume,*^ it Implies 
that experimental procedures are our 
ultimate resource in gaining knowl- 
edge, that the concept of a supra- 
empirical Reality is untenable, that if 
human experience cannot give us an 
adequate account of realities, then man 
has no possibilities of gaining such an 
account, that all values and beliefs and 
morals are to be tested solely by the 
consequences to which they lead in or- 
dinary life experience, that finality and 
absolute certainty are impossible, that 
absolute dogmas must give way to hy- 
potheses which, in turn, must be con- 
tinually modified as experience alters. 

These principles have obvious im- 
plications for education, for if life, be- 
cause of its changing nature, is inher- 
ently experimental, requiring adapta- 
tion and readjustment, then “a funda- 
mental aim of education is to enable 
men and women to make that experi- 
ment — ^whlch is life — more intelli- 
gent.”^ For, in this ceaselessly chang- 
ing, fluid world, the processes of 
nature and society are qualitatively of 
all sorts; some are favorable to the 
interests of men, others not. But con- 


° See Childe, op. Chap. Ill; Hook, Sidney, 
The Metaphysics of T^ragmatism, 

” Sec, especially, Enquiry Concerning hliwian C/w- 
(ierstnnding, Sec. IV, Part I. 

’^Childs, op> cit^^ p. 55. 

^ Ibldi p. 61. 

'‘Ibid, p. 59. 
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trol is possible; man can distinguish 
between and even alter those processes 
which meet his needs and those which 
result in suffering, maladjustment, or 
loss. ‘^‘Man does live in a world . . , in 
which things are not all fixed, but . . . 
in which he can do something to make 
the goods of experience more secure 
and the evils less menacing.”® Hence 
we live in a world in which discrimina- 
tion, intelligent choice, is inherently 
demanded if we are to survive. “Natu- 
ral processes are sufficiently indeter- 
minate and flexible so that by learning 
to anticipate consequences and by pay- 
ing attention to natural resources, man 
can devise means which enable him to 
make . . . more stable those events 
whose endings are counted as good and 
to avoid or eliminate many of those 
other events whose final outcomes are 
regarded as bad. The experimentalist 
believes that in this intelligent recon- 
struction of affairs, man is literally a 
creative agent remaking this worM.’”' 
Hence, it is the duty of educators to 
teach pupils the principles of intelli- 
gent choice, to show them how to man- 
age their experiences successfully and 
to distinguish between those actions 
whose outcomes are desirable and those 
which result in disequilibrium and 
maladjustment. 

Here we come to what seems to be 
a crucial difficulty in the Experimental- 
ists’ thinking. They have developed 
three principies: (i) that final, abso- 
lute values and beliefs are untenable, 
(2) that ordinary experience is suffi- 
cient to furnish from within itself ac- 
ceptable ideals and values, and (3) 
that values must be tested experimen- 
tally by their results in experience, by 
their potency in enabling man to ad- 
just to his social and natural environ- 
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ment. But what will be the nature of 
such “experimental” values? Dr. 
Childs constantly reiterates (and cites 
quotations from James and Dewey to 
demonstrate) that Experimentalism is 
not equivalent to experience. He re- 
bukes Bertrand Russell for having 
argued that Pragmatism was merely a 
manifestation of American commer- 
cialism. But he refuses to face the 
problem of precisely how adequate or- 
dinary experience is to furnish moral 
(rather than Immediately expedient) 
values, or of what ethical desirability 
values will be if they are to be judged 
solely in terms of their practical utility. 
The points involved are these: can 
there be any morality without ref- 
erence to an absolute system of values? 
any Better without reference to a Best? 
Is “intelligent choice,” as defined by 
the Experimentalists, moral choice? 
Without an ultimate goal, can we actu- 
ally make improvements in the imme- 
diate situation, or only changes? We 
are now faced with the Experimental- 
ists’ criterion of morality, their defini- 
tion of a “good.” 

It is patent that the experimental 
method is indebted largely to the 
growth of modern science, with its em- 
phasis on testing, verification, empiri- 
cism. On the other hand, experimental 
morality derives mainly from the Dar- 
winian theory, with its emphasis on ac- 
tivity, adjustment, and the necessity 
for the maintenance of optimum equi- 
librium between the organism and its 
environment.^'’ Viewing man from the 
biological angle. Dr. Childs finds that 
“man is ... a living organism, and the 


See Raup, R. B.j Complacency, Chnp. I. 
Childs, op. ciL, p. 70. 

Ihid, p. 72. 

Ibidj p. 72. 
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most characteristic thing about life is 
behavior, activity.”” Now, since 
changes are constantly taking place in 
both the organism and the natural and 
social environments, the maintenance 
of a life-sustaining equilibrium be- 
tween the organism and other sur- 
rounding forces becomes a matter of 
continual adjustment and readjust- 
ment. ‘Hhe organism must constantly 
act so as to bring about adjustments 
which are favorable to its own inter- 
ests. The adjustments necessary to 
maintain the equilibrium may be ef- 
fected by changes made either in the 
organism or in the environment or in 
both.”” Here we find the Experimen- 
talists coming as close as they ever do 
to defining the morality of their 
“metaphysics” — those means, proc- 
esses and materials which work toward 
the establishment of an optimum state 
of equilibrium are counted as 
“goods.”” One wonders precisely how 
the Experimentalists would go about 
demonstrating that the making of ad- 
justments would depend upon any 
other principle than expedience, or 
that mere adjustments and readjust- 
ments to the details of contemporary 
living would supply an Individual with 
a set of values, criteria, and goals not 
solely related to “getting by.” 

It is significant that moral ideals, as 
in the case of many human leaders, are 
generally disruptive of any equili- 
brium with the immediate environ- 
ment (witness the fates of Socrates, 
Jesus, and Milton) — or, to take a more 
recent case, one may observe a distinct 
conflict between optimum adjustment 
and idealistic morality in the situation 
of Von Ossietzsky, the latest recipient 
of the Nobel Peace Prize. Had he 
judged his goal solely in terms of its 
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'‘ability to work,” he would have aban- 
doned it long ago ; had he been eager 
solely to “adjust,” he would not have 
pursued his principles in defiance of a 
hostile environment^* It is also signifi- 
cant that the best adjusted individuals 
of any age are frequently those with 
least moral vision, that Dr. Raup’s 
“complacency” breeds a type of com- 
placency with less desirable connota- 
tions, and that, today, if we are to trust 
to everyday experience to furnish 
from within itself its own goals and 
ideals, these goals and ideals are likely 
to consist in money-making, movie- 
going, Christian Science, rouge, and so 
on. Consider the life of the average 
successful business man of this era — 
perfectly adjusted and perfectly im- 
moral. 

A morality which looks upon ad- 
justment as its final aim cannot funda- 
mentally differ from the morality of 
certain of Bacon’s essays, of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters, of Richardson’s 
Pamela-. It is true that Dewey and 
many of his philosophical school are 
among the most bitter critics and op- 
ponents of our mercenary civilization, 
that the very name of the school was 
changed from Pragmatism to Experi- 
mentalism partially to avoid the de- 
rogatory association of pragmatism’s 
sanctioning anything immediately ex- 
pedient in the sense that it gets by, 
that William James contemptuously 
dubbed mercenary success the “bitch 
goddess,” and that the Experimental- 
ists have advocated continual evalua- 
tion and continual reconstruction of the 
social fabric — and yet, insofar as the 


’*Cf. Watson, John, The Philosophy of Kant, N.Y., 
1888, p. 246 . 

’’Huxley, Aldom, "Spinoxa’i Worm” (!n What 
you Will). 
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single individual seeking a code of 
ethics is concerned, their establishment 
of adjustment as the sumrmm bonum 
furnishes a philosophic rationale for 
our mercenary civilization and reduces 
their doctrine to a glorification of the 
expedient. For in the attainment of 
“complacency,” in the maintenance of 
an optimum state of equilibrium, we 
find the Babbitt far more successful 
than, say, the type of character cele- 
brated by Edwin Arlington Robinson 
— the maladjusted, frustrated individ- 
ual who has failed because he has clung 
to a vision, a “light,” which interfered 
with that type of standardized success 
which so much of the world worships. 

Values, we are told, are to be tested 
in terms of their practical conse- 
quences; we are not to seek absolute 
and necessary goods, but only goods 
which can “make good,” which can en- 
able us to adjust to our immediate en- 
vironment. Logically, there is no rea- 
son why such a morality is not equiva- 
lent to a morality for the sake of social 
approval, of comfortable complacency, 
of money-making. Thus, though we 
have abandoned temperance as a prin- 
ciple of morality, we are now exhorted 
by the Experimentalists to a new type 
of temperance — one which will en- 
able us to “adjust”; in other words, a 
temperance for love of Mammon. 
Hence, Big Business supported Prohi- 
bition, not because intemperance is a 
moral evil, but (to quote from an es- 
say by Aldous Huxley) “because, in 
Mr. Ford’s words, we must choose be- 
tween drink and industrialism; be- 
cause, in Mr. Gary’s, drink and pros- 
perity are incompatible”;” because, in 
Dr. Childs’, the only good are those 
means, processes, and materials which 
work toward the establishment of an 
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optimum state of equilibrium. Indus- 
trialism would work still more effi- 
ciently, prosperity would be even 
greater, adjustment would be more 
complete, if we could prohibit not only 
whiskey, but also love of knowledge 
and love of truth, creative imagination 
and creative thought. Deprived of all 
their impractical ideals and ultimate 
goals, “men would work, we may sup- 
pose, almost as well as machines. The 
one legitimate desire left them would 
be a desire for things — for all the 
countless, unnecessary things, the pos- 
session of which constitutes prosper- 
ity.”^” 

The conclusion seems inescapable 
that morals degenerate into mores un- 
less they have a higher meaning im- 
parted to them by reference to funda- 
mental principles, and it is the lack of 
such a point of reference that is re- 
sponsible today for the degradation of 
ethics into mere commonsense formu- 
lae about how to get along in the 
world, and it is the Experimentalists 
who are largely responsible intellectu- 
ally for this lack. Kant has written, in 
Fundamental Principles of the Meta- 
physic of Ethics, that “a metaphysic of 
morals is . . . indispensably necessary, 
not merely for speculative reasons, in 
order to investigate the sources of the 
practical principles which are to be 
found a priori in our reason, but also 
because morals themselves are liable 
to all sorts of corruption, as long as we 
are without that clue and supreme 
canon by which to estimate them cor- 
rectly.’”^ What the Experimentalists 
have done is to confuse fundamentals 


“/A/a!. 
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with phenomena. They have assumed 
that because we live in a world of 
change, we must change our principles 
to conform with it. Is it not, however, 
a higher morality which seeks prin- 
ciples in terms of their ultimate, un- 
changing truth, and then evaluates and 
seeks to direct change on the basis of 
these principles? Dr. Kilpatrick in- 
forms us that “Aristotle’s doctrine no 
longer suffices. In our actual world of 
affairs, we must with Darwin look 
backward and forw'ard into ceaseless 
and, so far as we can tell to the con- 
trary, all-inclusive change We face 

an unknown future, not fixed as to goal. 
Whether we like it or no, a philosophy 
of change is the only one that can so 
deal with our world as to give us guid- 
ance. The present intellectual problem 
of man is to bring his thought world 
abreast of his scientific discoveries. 
Logic, ethics, religion, philosophy, 
need to be remade into consistency with 
the situation. Otherwise they fail us in 
our need.”^” But this is a rationaliza- 
tion of expedience; should we not, 
rather, attempt to remake our situation 
into consistency with our ethics? How- 
ever unwillingly, the Experimentalists 
have exalted conformity — for con- 
formity alone makes for comfortable 
adjustment and optimum equilibrium 
in an immoral world. But if moral 
principles are absolute and universal 
and timeless, then their pursuit may 
make for complete maladjustment and 
disequilibrium. 

Paul Shorey has applied this conten- 
tion to the domain of literature, but 
it may be extended to cover the whole 
moral field: “If literature and history 
are a Heraclitean flux of facts, if one 
unit is as significant as another, one 
book, one idea, the equivalent of an- 
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other . . we may for a time bravely 
tread the mill of scholastic routine, but 
in the end, the soul will succumb to an 
immense lassitude and bafflement. But 
if . . . flux is not all, if the good, the 
true, and the beautiful are something 
real and ascertainable, if these eternal 
ideals re-embody themselves from age 
to age essentially the same in the 
imaginative visions of supreme genius 
and in the persistent rationality of the 
world’s best books, then our reading 
and study are redeemed, both from the 
obsessions of the hour, and the tyranny 
of quantitative measures and mechani- 
cal methods.”^" 

For all their protestations to the 
contrary, it would appear that the Ex- 
perimentalists accept no values except 
those provided by the immediate situ- 
ation, and, as Lewis Mumford has 
pointed out in a criticism of John 
Dewey, “he has no better advice to 
offer those who wish more rational 
ends and more satisfactory modes of 
life than to get aboard the industrial 
bandwagon and permit 'the unavowed 
forces that now work upon us uncon- 
sciously but unremittingly to have a 
chance to build minds after their own 
pattern.’ That the minds themselves 
should achieve a new pattern, and 
work upon the 'unavowed forces’ does 
not occur to the New Mechanist 5 or 
rather, Mr. Dewey faces this point, 
and says, with a certain show of con- 
temptuous irritation that it cannot be 
done.”“ For, unless we formulate a 
distinct conception of what we desire in 
terms of ultimate values, we cannot fix 

Quoted in Hutchina, of. pp. 64-65. 

Mumford, L., “A Modern Synthesia,” Sat, Re- 
view of Lit.y April 12, 1930. 
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a goal for our efforts, we must simply 
drift with events and adjust to the 
immediate, we must modify our ethics 
according to the present situation 
rather than, through reason, arrive at 
a pattern into which to guide our situ- 
ation. In our present state of affairs 
(I quote here freely from an article 
by Henry Hazlitt), the Experimental- 
ists believe that fixed goals are irrele- 
vant and that inclusive, universal 
Ideals are impotent in the face of actual 
situations, for “doing always means the 
doing of something in particular.” 
When Dewey writes that ideals are 
only genuine insofar as they represent 
possibilities of “what is now moving,” 
he may have a certain pragmatic 
shrewdness if he is talking solely of 
Immediate aims, but if he is talking 
of ultimate ideals, he is unquestionably 
giving way to whatever forces happen 
to be dominant at the moment. Hazlitt 
summarizes and points the argument 
by stating: “In his constant insistence 
upon the importance of knowing 
where to put your feet for the next ten 
steps, Mr. Dewey is fully justified. 
But his cardinal failure lies in his per- 
sistent refusal to tell us where the 
distant summit is, or what it would 
look like. For unless we know where 
we want to go, or whether it is worth 
while going there, what is the point in 
moving at all 

Similarly, T. H. Green, in his Pro- 
legomena to Ethics , has stated that 
there can be no conscious effort after 
the Better without some conception of 
a Best. Every problem offers a number 
of concrete solutions; unless we have 
an eventual goal in mind, there is no 
reason why we should choose one solu- 
tion in preference to any other. For, if 
we have no ultimate guiding principle, 
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our immediate solution can be only im- 
mediate adjustment, expedience, mud- 
dling through. Hence, when Dr. 
Childs writes that the Experimentalist 
desires “the type of mind that can con- 
tinue its own education on through life 
— the experimental mind that is 
equipped to live in a changing, uncer- 
tain world, we should like to know 
more specifically what he means by 
“equipped to live” — does it mean 
merely to adjust, with a minimum of 
discomfort, to one’s natural environ- 
ment and society, or to be guided by 
moral principles and truths, on the 
basis of which one can effect far-reach- 
ing changes and which will enable him 
to criticize mores, work for ideals, and 
if necessary (as in the case of Socrates) 
welcome complete maladjustment if 
he sees it as furthering the cause of 
truth.? Later, it is true, Dr. Childs ad- 
mits that it is desirable to produce that 
type of mind that “can critically evalu- 
ate existing institutions and initiate re- 
constructive processes in the very so- 
cial medium that has conditioned his 
growth. But here too he begs the 
question by failing to state on the basis 
of what criteria these critical evalua- 
tions are to take place, or how, if we 
have no reference to an ultimate aim, 
no concept of a Best, we can know that 
we are actually making improvements 
and not merely changes, or, finally, 
how, if the criteria are to be at all 
moral in their nature, they can differ 
from accepted mores if they have been 
totally conditioned by these mores. 

II 

All of this presupposes what the Ex- 
perimentalists repeatedly deny: that 

Childs, op. cit.^ p. 86. 

Ibid.y p. 86. 
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moral truths are not conditioned by 
time and space, but that certain funda- 
mental moral principles underlie any 
critical approach to and any attempt 
to give direction to any culture, no 
matter what its form or date. To at- 
tempt to extract them experimentally 
solely from the experiences of every- 
day life would mean to train the indi- 
vidual merely in the details of his con- 
temporary culture 5 he would have 
neither perspective nor objectivity. 
But the problems posed by a study of 
abstract ethics are latent in all civiliza- 
tion. Although the externals of the cul- 
ture may clothe them in new forms, 
the issues remain essentially the same. 
A study of first principles, suh sfecie 
aeternitatiSy gives us a broad and long 
view, while the study of a purely con- 
temporary, immediate set of relation- 
ships (and the Experimentalists would 
largely confine education to such a 
study) can give only the most limited 
or distorted perception of moral truths. 
The broader morality, on the other 
hand, gives procedures their proper 
place, criticizes their premises, and 
judges them in view of their limita- 
tions and advantages as contrasted with 
those of other procedures. It is the 
macrocosmic view as opposed to the 
microcosmic, the view that can be rea- 
sonably certain that the changes it in- 
itiates are for the better, because it has 
some conception of an ultimate goal. 
Dr. Childs’ Experimentalism implies 
immersion, and can, after all, an in- 
dividual judge of that in which he is 
immersed? Does not judgment imply 
objectivity, a standing off, standards 
for comparison? Any worthwhile ap- 
proach to the problems of government, 
of the ethics of industry, in fact to all 
modern difficulties, presupposes, in ad- 
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dition to an alert, trained critical intel- 
ligence, the activity of an intelligence 
aware of more than individual details 
or purely descriptive facts, one capable 
of discerning general principles and of 
realizing where it wants eventually to 
go. 

The Experimentalists’ opposition to 
such ultimate goals arises from their 
observation of the fact of change; so- 
cieties, they observe, are in a ceaseless 
state of flux and differ widely from 
time to time and place to place; there- 
fore they assume that it would be an 
error to seek to guide or evaluate 
them in terms of absolute, unchanging 
principles. They maintain, conse- 
quently, that morality is relative, that 
it is to be measured in terms of the 
here-and-now, that accepted moral 
principles are to be discarded when 
they no longer have immediate utility, 
and that moral principles operating in 
diverse human societies are themselves 
diverse. Thus the Experimentalists 
fall into a pitfall similar to that of 
most contemporary anthropologists — 

One of the favorite fir^'umentative devices of the 
Experimentalists In dealing- -with philosophers with 
whose systems they disagree Is to point out simply that 
the systems were formulated in response to specific prob- 
lems and in a concrete cultural setting. From this, 
they proceed to point out that we, today, are faced by 
dificrent problems and a difierent culture} hence the 
systems have no pertinence to us, and we mvist formu- 
late new ones. Q.E.D, Thus, Dr- Childs, arguing against 
German idealism, affirms that the Kantian doctrine of 
the categorical imperative was merely a reflection of 
national habit of paying docile attention to the 
orders of Prussian police officers.’* (Childs, op, cit.j pp. 
lo-ii.) Aside from the fact that the statement Is 
factually false (Kant was far from a docile thinker, 
and Schopenhauer was astonished at his daring in pub- 
liahing The Critique of Pure Reasort)^ it proves simply 
nothing at all. Merely to point out that the doctrine 
of the categorical Imperative had its origin in a par- 
ticular state of mind, is not to destroy the universal 
validity of the doctrine or to demonstrate that it has 
no tenability apart from that state of mind, 

Cf. Walter Savage La-ndor’s ^‘Andrew Marvell 
and Bishop Parker”: *‘We live morally, as we used 
to live politically, under a representative system} and 
the majority (to employ a phrase of people at elections) 
carries the day.” {Imaginary Conversations,') 
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the assumption that moral principles 
depend upon and are conditioned by 
cultural settings only, that we should 
not apply our own values in judging 
the behavior of primitive tribes, etc., 
and that a study of our moral specula- 
tors would introduce us into an at- 
mosphere of thought that would be of 
little or no use when we come to ex- 
amine civilizations different from 
those in which the speculators them- 
selves lived.^° Our criteria are presum- 
ably developed through a conditioning 
process and have no universal validity; 
different cultures demand different 
criteria. On this basis, it could very 
well be argued that an American is in 
no position to criticize the Hitler re- 
gime for persecuting political thinkers 
in its concentration camps, for the 
American has only been “conditioned” 
to believe in freedom of expression. Is 
it possible that the word “justice” has 
lost all its meaning? 

The briefest examination of the im- 
plications of the position that moral 
principles are relative shows at once 
how absurd such a notion is. From this 
point of view, every social habit, every 
custom, tradition, religion, political 
structure, and, if the notion is to be 
carried to an extreme, every act of an 
individual, is its own justification — 
just so long as It makes for comfortable 
adjustment, There is nothing in this 
philosophy which would explain why 
Jonathan Swift’s Modest Proposal 
should not be taken seriously and put 
into practice as a means of eliminating 
unemployment. It condones head- 
hunting, Hitlerism, cannibalism, and 
all other procedures which are abhor- 
rent to the timeless, universal prin- 
ciples of morality. Morality comes to 
be identical with mores, it comes to 
mean majority rule,““ which is neither 
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good nor bad, but must be accepted un- 
critically simply because it exists and 
simply because, for the time being, it 
makes for a satisfactory state of equi- 
librium between the majority of indi- 
viduals in a culture and their environ- 
ment. Should a situation arise which 
upsets this equilibrium, a new adjust- 
ment must be sought, not because it is 
more moral than the old one, but be- 
cause it is more comfortable. There are 
no norms; the concepts of good, better, 
best are eliminated except in reference 
to comfortable adjustment, and with 
them, the concept of progress. As a 
matter of fact, no thinking people ac- 
cept standards of behavior simply be- 
cause they provide an easy way out, 
and we are continually judging our 
civilization in terms of ideals which are 
not actual in it — ideals of justice, tem- 
perance, kindness, etc.; and even if 
our civilization should happen to be in 
a settled, adjusted state, many of us 
are nevertheless willing to upset it in 
the hope that these ideals may eventu- 
ally be attained. We judge not in terms 
of utility or “complacency,” but in 
terms of ultimate, eternal truths. As 
Kant has written : “The moral law has 
so wide an application that it is bind- 
ing, not merely upon man, but upon 
all rational beings, and not merely un- 
der certain contingent conditions, and 
with certain limitations, but absolutely 
and necessarily.”^^ 

Ill 

To return to the Experimentalists, 
we find that, again relying upon the 
doctrine of organism — environmental 
interaction. Dr. Childs claims that we 
seek to know in order “to regulate the 

WatBon, op. cit.y p. 233. 

^ Keisner, E. H., Intellectual and Ethical Back- 
grounds of Modern Education^ p. 83. 


happenings of primary experience” — 
in order to multiply and render more 
secure what he calls “goods” and to 
avoid those happenings that bring suf- 
fering. All ideas and conceptions be- 
come valuable merely as they are pos- 
sible modes of response to situations of 
difficulty (i.e. situations in which equi- 
librium is destroyed), and they are 
tested by the consequences to which 
they lead (i.e. do or do they not restore 
equilibrium.?). The true is, then, the 
verified; truths are hypotheses which 
have been verified in experience, and 
since experience is faced with perpetu- 
ally changing conditions, absolute fi- 
nality is not to be had. Forgetting the 
Experimentalists’ “metaphysics” and 
looking solely at their methodology, 
we are driven to the conclusion that 
though this be method, yet there is 
madness in it. Do they mean to imply 
that a hypothesis which worked in an- 
cient Egypt was once the truth, and, if 
it no longer works, it is no longer the 
truth? 

We find Dr. Reisner writing: “The 
kind of truth which is implied in the 
Aristotelian philosophy has come to 
occupy an extremely limited sphere. 
. . . Generally speaking, . . . truth has 
come to be seen as lying in the trust- 
worthiness of a formula for assisting us 
to understand or manage our experi- 
ence. Thus the Ptolemaic theory of the 
heavens was adequate for hundreds of 
years to explain the movement of the 
celestial bodies and the position of the 
earth in the celestial economy. So long 
as it performed its useful function it 
was held to be true, but when a more 
convincing theory was propounded by 
Copernicus men gave up their depend- 
ence upon the older formula and ac- 
cepted the new.”“® This is dangerous 
nonsense; the Ptolemaic hypothesis 
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was a useful error, not a truth. Tempo- 
rary utility is not a test of truth — it is 
merely temporary utility j only uni- 
versal, timeless utility would constitute 
truth. Nor is this a mere quibble over 
words j it has profound significance for 
the field of ethics. Looking at Ger- 
many today, we might say that it is 
true that persecution of minorities is 
good in that it has alleviated Ger- 
many’s unemployment problem. But 
this by no means means that persecu- 
tion of minorities is truly good; in ref- 
erence to the absolute principles of mo- 
rality, such a procedure is evil and 
unjust. Once more, the Experimental- 
ists would be reduced to expedience as 
a test; all truths, and along with them, 
all values become merely expedient 
mores. Cannibalism in a cannibalistic 
society becomes moral because it is an 
effective mode of behavior, eliminates 
overpopulation and one’s enemies, pro- 
vides food, and is a means of satisfac- 
tory adjustment to an environment. 
The fact that it is 1 'd is irrelevant, 
for kindness has 1 jig to offer to- 
ward the achievemVvy^ of an optimum 
state of equillbr’ ni;^man is to have, 
basically, the ■ ne moral framework 
of reference a-^Jfie amoeba, to which 
the Experimentalists so frequently 
compare him in explaining his be- 
havior. 

It may, moreover, be unnecessary 
to verify moral truths in experience; 
as Kant has said, in Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Metaphysics of Ethics, 

^Watson, oj>. cit., p. 232. 

*** Cf. Orlie M. Clem’a “The Quest for Culture”: 
“Literature can set man free of time and apace. ... In 
the deathless lines of the great classics, their authors 
have not thought merely of men and conditions In their 
own day, hut of all men everywhere, forever.” (Edu- 
catiomal Forum, Nov. 1936.) 

Kant, I., Critique of Pure Reason (trana. Muller), 
2iid Ed., revised, p. i. 
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'‘reason commands inflexibly that cer- 
tain actions should be done, which per- 
haps never have been done, actions, the 
very possibility of which may seem 
doubtful to one who bases everything 
upon experience.”^® For these truths 
appear to be beyond empiricism — ^they 
are, rather, part of the essential hu- 
manity of the species, man; not af- 
fected by external change or location, 
but drawn out of the common elements 
of our nature, and necessarily and en- 
duringly true as long as man is man; 
part of the function, the very defini- 
tion of man.®® Thus, Kant has added, in 
The Critique of Pure Reason: “Ex- 
perience is by no means the only field 
to which our understanding is confined. 
Experience tells us what is, but not 
that it must necessarily be what it is 
and not otherwise. It therefore never 
gives us any really general truths; and 
our reason, which is particularly anx- 
ious for that class of knowledge, is 
roused by it rather than satisfied. Gen- 
eral truths, which at the same time 
bear the character of an inward neces- 
sity, must be independent of experi- 
ence — clear and certain in them- 
selves.’”’ 

Continuing the same line of 
thought, John Herman Randall, Jr. 
claims that “even a rightly understood 
experimental attitude is not enough on 
which to build our supreme loyalties. 
All human living rests ultimately on 
some faith — the faith that certain 
things are of transcendent importance. 
Such final values cannot be touched by 
scientific verification. They are exempt 
from experiment. . . . Such supreme 
allegiances can find no other verifica- 
tion than that men do and will live'by 
them. ... It is these final goods that 
are enshrined in a great moral tradi- 
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tion. They are handed on from genera- 
tion to generation. ... It has taken 
centuries for civilization to attain their 
ethical wisdom. . . . Slowly their in- 
sight wins its way among . . . people, 
knowing no other test than that men 
cannot deny. ... For all our despair 
and bravado, for all our little theories 
and our bitter experience, we know 
that somehow it is true. These convic- 
tions are not the fruits of experiment, 
they are its premises. They are touch- 
stones by which we ultimately 
judge.”®^ 

Thus, it is difficult to agree with Dr. 
Childs’ contention that “if we recog- 
nize the changing, ongoing character of 
experience, we must also be willing to 
substitute flexible working hypotheses 
for fixed moral dogmas. . . . Things 
that have worked well over long pe- 
riods may not continue to work so 
well once relevant conditions have 
changed.”'” But surely the fact that 
they may not work well is no attack on 
moral judgments — at least, not if we 
accept Dr. Childs’ conception of what 
“working well” means. Once again his 
insistence that changing conditions de- 
mand changing values denies the fact 
that, although problems and situations 
are new, principles and values are 
timeless and that, as was maintained 
above, certain fundamental moral 
principles underlie any critical ap- 
proach to any culture, no matter what 
its form or date. Otherwise, once more, 
morals become mores, ethics a mere 
convention, and the good the expedi- 


Randall, J. H., Jr., Our Changing Civilhationf 
PP* 330-331- 

Childs, op. cit., p. Ii8j see also Kilpatrick, op. 
log. 

Summa Theologtca (trans. Fathers of the Eng-lish 
Dominican Province), Third Number, First Part of 
Part II, pp. 47-48. 
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ent. The Experimentalists seem here 
to have overlooked the dichotomy be- 
tween means and ends, between proc- 
esses in attaining goals and the goals 
themselves. Means, it is granted, must 
be verified experimentally and tested 
constantly in practice, constantly modi- 
fied and made more efficient, but the 
ends to be attained remain fixed. In 
this manner we test various political 
philosophies in our effort to attain a 
just society; if democracy will not 
work, socialism must be tried, and so 
on. But the ultimate goal of a just so- 
ciety never varies. The “how” of any- 
thing is subject to experimental in- 
quiry, but the “why” and “what” are, 
ultimately, beyond empiricism and at- 
tainable by the reason alone. On this 
point, St. Thomas has written: “Since 
the speculative reason is busied chiefly 
with necessary things, which cannot be 
otherwise than they are, its proper con- 
clusions, like the universal principles, 
contain the *■ 'Uh without fail. The 
practical reasoi) Jithe other hand, is 
busied with co. t'^^ent matters, about 
which human affhimv are concerned: 
and consequently, a’j ^ough there is 
necessity in the gener^,.principles, the 
more we descend to matters of detail, 
the more frequently we encounter de- 
fects.” But, he continues, “as regards 
the general principles whether of spec- 
ulative or of practical reason, truth or 
rectitude is the same for all.”'^ 

It is of course simply a fact that cul- 
tural forms are different at different 
times and in different parts of the 
world, but there is certainly no logical 
procedure that can lead from this fact 
to the notion that principles of moral- 
ity are equally variable. Morality is 
normative; and although it may be 
true that the present rulers of Ger- 
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many are not just, it nevertheless re- 
mains true that all men should be just. 
The problems facing contemporary 
Germany and feudal England are 
completely different from each other, 
but it would be an immoral sort of 
non-seqmtur to assert that the principle 
of justice should not apply universally 
to the settlement of all these problems. 
For this principle depends not upon 
time nor location nor the accidental in- 
dividuality of Adolf Hitler, but upon 
the nature of man, his essential hu- 
manity. Dr. Childs, on the other hand, 
believes that the ultimate test of all 
ideals, principles, and systems of ethics 
is not their absolute truth, but “their 
ability to make good.” He would prob- 
ably maintain that he was being inter- 
preted too narrowly if he were taken 
to mean that, for the German individu- 
al, at any rate, justice should be re- 
jected because it couldn’t make good. 
But is not such an interpretation justi- ■ 
fied.? The “Aryan” who was guided by 
justice in Germany today would find 
his social equilibrium shattered, while 
a social policy framed upon this prin- 
ciple would mean a disastrous up- 
heaval in respect to concrete, public 
consequences. It is true that a perma- 
nent eternal utility characterizes abso- 
lute truth and that in a hypothetically 
perfect society founded upon such 
truth, there would be perfect social ad- 
justment, and the expedient would be 
identical with the good. But tempo- 
rarily and for the single individual in 
present-day society, adjustment and 
expedience are often at utter cross- 
purposes with moral behavior, and 
actually, the Experimentalists are 
arguing for the expedient, setting im- 


“ Clillds, op. cit.f p. 125. 


mediate adjustment higher than mo- 
rality and truth. 

IV 

Experimentalist implications for 
education are apparent — ^education 
and the experience process are identi- 
fied. All thought, the Experimentalists 
claim, relates primarily to the condi- 
tions and consequences of action; it 
gets its relevance and significance in 
relation to the “primary ‘beings and 
havings’ of macroscopic experience.” 
There is a distrust of reasoning, as 
such; it is maintained that our only 
knowledge can come from experience, 
and the sole value of knowledge re- 
lates to the attainment of adjustment. 
Hence the child is not to be taught to 
seek absolute or final truths and mo- 
ralities by a process of ratiocination, but 
rather how to manage his environment 
in such a way as to produce optimum 
equilibrium. Dr. Childs writes, fur- 
thermore: “Since we face an unknown 
future, any conception of education 
that conceives it to be primarily a proc- 
ess by which we hand on already 
known solutions to existing problems 
is seriously deficient. No greater dis- 
service can be done the young than to 
fix in them mechanical habits of re- 
sponse and rigid mental and moral 
outlooks which cannot be changed 
when occasion requires”^" (Once more 
that central confusion between means' 
and ends; no one demands that we 
transmit “already known solutions.” 
But we should attempt to assist the 
young to formulate moral principles 
which will guide them in seeking new 
solutions). Therefore, education must, 
the Experimentalists believe, become 
conceived as a dynamic process, a proc- 
ess of “active experiencing,” a “process 
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by which the individual continually re- 
vises his experience through the 
knowledge he gains out of his own 
‘doings and undergoings’ and the in- 
telligent connections he makes between 
his acts and the consequences that flow 
from these acts.”*® The chief of the re- 
sults following from this view is that 
the formal curriculum disappears, giv- 
ing way to a program of “purposeful 
activities” by, of, and for the children; 
to “intelligent, whole-hearted partici- 
pation of children in activities that 
have a vital grip in present interests 
and purposes.”" 

The new curriculum. Dr. Kilpatrick 
writes, “consists of experiences. It uses 
subject-matter, but does not consist of 
subject-matter. . . . The teacher will 
most plan how the pupils may with 
maximum feasible self-direction pur- 
sue ends that so appeal as to call forth 
maximum energy and resource. It is 
this and not the covering of specific 
ground or the acquisition of specific 
subject-matter that will most engage 
the teacher’s time and endeavor.”®® 
The emphasis will always be on meth- 
ods of doing things, rather than on the 
acquisition of any abstract study or sys- 
tematic body of knowledge.®® 

But since the child is to live in, and 
must eventually adjust to, a specific 
social milieu, the activities of the 
school should, for maximum utility, be 
intimately connected with general 
community life; the pupils should be 


Ihid.t pp. 126-7, 

Ibid.f p. iz8. 

Kilpatrick, op> pp. 125-6. 
Cf. Kallen, op. cU.^ pp. 21-22. 
Childs, op, ck.y pp. 164-6. 

^ Kilpatrick, op. ck.j pp. 111-12. 
Cf. Childs, op. cit.y pp. 103-6. 
Cf. Hutchins, op, ck,y p. 27. 

“ IhUf p. 27. 


allowed to partake, as much as pos- 
sible, in wider neighborhood activi- 
ties.^® This communal activity, plus ex- 
tended study of immediate social prob- 
lems, will replace the “abstract sub- 
ject-matter” which for so long has 
dominated the school. Dr. Kilpatrick 
bluntly advises us to “rid the schools of 
dead stuff.” For most pupils, he con- 
tinues, “Latin can and should follow 
Greek into the discard. Likewise with 
mathematics for most pupils. Much of 
present history study should give way 
to study of social problems.” He is 
kinder to the humanities and the 
sciences: “they need remaking from 
within rather than rejection.”" This 
attitude has been argued back and 
forth too frequently to require ex- 
tended discussion here, but such com- 
placency is too infuriating to pass by 
unchallenged. Out of it grows the vi- 
cious antl-intellectualism which is 
gradually pervading our entire educa- 
tional system;*® the idea that a stu- 
dent’s education should consist of the 
cultivation of his intellect is, it is main- 
tained, absurd." What it must consist 
of is building model airship hangars 
or visits to farms, and, in the up- 
per grades, of surveys and “research 
papers” of neighborhood industrial 
and social conditions so that the 
student will be able to adjust to his im- 
mediate milieu “with a minimum of 
discomfort to himself and to his fellow 
men.”** 

These trends are particularly evi- 
dent in progressive teachers’ colleges, 
where students are not only instructed 
in a carefully developed, intellectual 
theory of anti-intellectualism, and 
urged (to select the specific example of 
the humanities, against which the 
threat is greatest) to modify their cur- 
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ricula so as to include field trips to 
factories and original investigations 
into sanitary conditions in neighbor- 
hood barber shops, but also advised, 
overtly, not to set too much store on 
their own intellectual activities, since 
the teaching profession desires neither 
philosophers nor scholars, but -well- 
rounded, well-adjusted, personable 
individuals. “Our purpose,” writes 
Dr. Hutchins, “is to turn out well- 
tubbed young Americans who know 
how to behave in an American envi- 
ronment. ... It may be that we don’t 
teach our students anything, but what 
of iti* 

Dr. Hutchins attributes these trends 
partially to an erroneous notion of 
progress, reinforced by the theory of 
evolution which “in some way or 
other” became involved in the move- 
ment and “proved” that “everybody’s 
business is to get adjusted to his en- 
vironment.”’*'’ The Experimentalists, 
in a frenzy of Darwinism, deny the 
peculiar rationality of man and point 
out that, basically, his behavior is hard- 
ly different from that of the amoeba, 
though perhaps a bit more clever.*^ 
Hence a suspicion of thought, as such, 
and empiricism and “activity learning” 
take the place of reason as a basis of 
education. Strange, how men’s think- 
ing will lead them to the conclusion 
that men do not think. The result is 
that we are discarding the humanities 
and the classics from the curriculum 
and replacing them by home-making, 
bee-keeping, trips to farms and fac- 
tories, classroom projects, courses in 

Ibid, pp. 28-29. 

^ Ihid, p, 2.6 (c£. RetaneT) op^ ctLy p, § : '‘Mitid 
hsia come to be seen ae a function of biological sur- 
vival”). 

Cf. Reisner, op, cit.j p. 79. 

Hutchins, op* cit, p. 30. 


the “science” of movie-going, shop- 
ping, ballroom dancing, and so on. 
Such inane manifestations have long 
been a standing joke, and the student 
who got his B.A. by majoring in poul- 
try-raising is already a too familiar fig- 
ure, but we overlook the fact that these 
manifestations are part of a consistent 
and triumphant philosophy of educa- 
tion. These educators will not go to 
life for experience, but ask the school 
to duplicate it by providing mock pro- 
fessions, mock politics, mock homes, 
etc. 

In reference to one aspect of this 
position, Dr. Hutchins writes; “We 
shall all admit, I suppose, that learn- 
ing how to work is perhaps the prime 
requisite for a useful life. It does seem 
unfortunate, however, that the higher 
learning can contribute nothing which 
clerking, coal-heaving, or choir prac- 
tice cannot do as well or better. It is 
possible that apprenticing the young in 
some trade from the age of fourteen 
on might get the result here sought 
after with less expense and trouble. 
The hard-work doctrine would seem 
to be a defense-mechanism set up to 
justify our failure to develop anything 
worth working on.”'‘® If adjustment to 
a particular en-vironment were the sole 
purpose of education, why have schools 
at all? Why not turn the pupils loose 
into the environment (under the 
guidance of a few teachers, who could 
furnish some useful hints on practical 
behavior) where they could learn 
much more effectively and realisti- 
cally? The “activity curriculum” 
amounts, in fact, to a denial that there 
should be content to education, it 
amounts to a denial of the potency of 
education by books, and makes the epi- 
thet “academic” a term of reproach. 
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If maiij however, cm use his reason 
for other purposes than immediate ad- 
justment to his surroundings, and if 
the truth is something real and uni- 
versal, and if the aim of education is 
the pursuit of such truth, then it fol- 
lows that the curriculum need have no 
connection with community life, except 
insofar as the teacher may wish to point 
out the relationship of the funda- 
mental principles, which constitute the 
basis of education, with certain contem- 
porary problems; and that, therefore, 
the curricula should be identical every- 
where, regardless of external commu- 
nity conditions, for the same books 
could be read to the same purposes in 
New York City, in the heart of Africa, 
and at the North Pole/“ 

To speak, more specifically, of the 
field of the humanities (where, under 
cover of correlation and integration 
theories, a rapid disintegration of the 
subject-matter seems to be taking 
place), it is evident that the great clas- 
sics of literature all pose human prob- 
lems and supply insights that are of far 
more significance in the business of 
living and in the pursuit of truth than, 
say, recent industrial and sociological 
changes or neighborhood activities — 
problems that will continue to face the 
human race, we may suppose, as long 
as men are men. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler has said: “It was the colossal tri- 
umph of the Greeks and Romans . . . 
to sound the depths of almost every 

Cf. Hutchina, op. cit.j p. 66: ‘‘One purpose of 
education la to draw out the elements of our common 
human nature. These elements are the same in any 
time or place. The notion of educating- a man in any 
particular time or place, to adjust him to any particular 
environment, is therefore foreig-n to a true conception 
of education. Education impUea teaching. Teaching 
implies knowledge. Kno-wledge is truth. The truth is 
everywhere the same. Hence education should be every- 
where the same.’* 

Quoted in Hutchins, op, cU.^ p. 80. 


problem which human nature has to 
ofiFer, and to interpret human thought 
and human aspiration with astonishing 
profundity and insight.”®" It is so. The 
Greek dramatists alone embodied such 
human and moral insights into their 
reinterpretations of ancient legends 
that they might conceivably furnish 
the complete content of a sound gen- 
eral education. The sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, the infidelity of Clytemnestra, 
the revenge of Orestes and Electra, the 
abandonment of Medea, Antigone’s 
burial of her brother in defiance of 
state edict, the asceticism of Hippoly- 
tus, the dancing of the Bacchae in tfie 
hills, the sufferings of the war- 
bereaved Trojan women, the ingrati- 
tude of Oedipus’s sons, the defiance 
and moral victory of Prometheus — 
they raise virtually every problem that 
might face humanity of all genera- 
tions; problems of individual good 
versus group good, of heroism, of in- 
tegrity, of friendship, of loyalty, of 
love, of forgiveness and revenge, of 
war, of envy, of justice. Shelley has 
written, in his preface to The Cenci: 
“The highest moral purpose aimed at 
in the highest species of the drama, is 
the teaching the human heart, through 
its sympathies and antipathies, the 
knowledge of itself; in proportion to 
the possession of which knowledge, 
every human being is wise, just, sin- 
cere, tolerant and kind.” 

The main concern of the humanities, 
which distinguishes them from all 
other subjects, is, after all, humanity; 
and this is their sole justification and 
their only necessary defense. If per- 
haps they do not supply as great a 
comprehension as do other disciplines 
of a special social milieu, they do sup- 
ply an infinitely greater comprehen- 
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sion of an infinitely more significant 
subject — the subject of man, himself. 
Nor are they as alien as some have 
maintained to even the former type of 
comprehension, for they furnish the 
moral integrity and the human sym- 
pathy and the background which con- 
stitute the basis of social responsibility 
and of all efforts to deal ethically with 
the problems of modern civilization.®^ 
Indeed, it might well be maintained 
that a reading and understanding of 
Homer is a better preparation for good 
citizenship in our contemporary world 
than a study of industrial methods or 
purely contemporary processes, though 
we should hardly claim that the latter 
are unnecessary if a complete picture 
is to be achieved. Such considerations 
at any rate should counteract a too 
facile acceptance of recent Experimen- 
talist movements to replace Chaucer by 
Stuart Chase, Plutarch by the newspa- 
pers, Homer by Henry Ford’s tech- 
nique of automobile manufacture, the 
“literature of power” by the “litera- 
ture of knowledge,” the humanities by 
statistics. For what profiteth it a stu- 
dent if he gain the Brookings Institu- 
tion and lose Paradise Lost? If educa- 
tion is the pursuit of truth and human 
values and an understanding of man, 
then it becomes clear that a school 
which alternates field trips to factories 
with weekly lectures on immediate 
topics and mock duplications of neigh- 
borhood activities in the classroom, is 
not educating its students, and that a 
reading, discussion, and comprehension 
of what the best human brains have ac- 


’’Cf. Hutchins, of. ek., p. 8i: These studies, 
Hutchins maintams, "will enable the adult, after hiB 
formal education ie over, to think and act intelljg-ently 
about the thought and movements of contemporary 
life.» 


complished in three thousand years is 
of far more value in furthering intel- 
lectual and moral growth than an in- 
vestigation of the contemporary civili- 
zation of some mid- western town. 
What will be the outlook of a stu- 
dent who has been nourished not on 
an experimental “activity curriculum,” 
but simply and entirely on books, on 
the humanities? Well, at least he will 
have had some food with his meals 5 
he will have been taught not merely 
methods of thinking (the aim of Ex- 
perimentalist education), but things 
worth thinking about. He will have 
listened to Hamlet’s self-questionings j 
will have seen Prometheus chained to 
the rock, and Jesus, also suffering for 
mankind, nailed on the cross j will have 
observed Priam kneel down and kiss 
the hand of the slayer of his son; will 
have watched Brutus commit murder 
for an ideal ; will have witnessed Cly- 
temnestra’s magnificent defiance of the 
mob; will have listened to Pericles’ 
funeral oration; will have heard, lest 
his spirit grow too proud with the dig- 
nity of sorrow, the mocking chorus of 
the Frogs from the reeds along the 
river Styx; will have read and under- 
stood several of the acknowledged 
masterpieces of human thought and 
passion; will have seen humanity in 
its essence, naked and entire. He will, 
in his own mind, be fairly secure, char- 
acterized, it seems probable, by honest 
intellectualism, a passion for truth, and 
a serener and more level gaze on life 
than could possibly be attained through 
a study of the sciences, or from a pre- 
occupation with industrial processes or 
with such immediate and temporary 
phenomena of his culture as methods 
of Tootsie Roll manufacture, of mar- 
keting alligator pears, of running a 
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mock drug store efficiently, of building 
model ships. He will, inevitably, have 
gained some insight into man’s mind, 
man’s nature, and man’s fate, and he 
will, perhaps, be able to justify himself 
to himself — ^while his very education 
will forestall the assumption of any 
smug attitude, of any pose, laconic and 
Olympian. He will watch the spectacle 
of the puppetry and groping and clash- 
ing of wooden heads, with amusement, 
but withal with humility and compas- 
sion, and a sense of tears for things, 
and with a realization, all the while, 
of his own insufficiency and aloneness. 

At the same time, the integrity of his 
human and moral beliefs will fit him 
better for his own part in the spectacle 
and his eflForts to give it direction. Un- 
doubtedly, though he will not have as 
great an understanding as activity- 
curriculum-trained pupils of the me- 
chanics of contemporary culture, he 
will have both understanding and cul- 
ture. “Poetry is not poetical for being 
short-winded or incidental,” says 
George Santayana,®” “but, on the con- 
trary, for being comprehensive and 
having range, ... As in a supreme dra- 
matic crisis, all our life seems to be fo- 
cused in the present, and used in color- 
ing our consciousness and shaping our 
decisions, so for each philosophic poet 
the whole world of man is gathered to- 
gether; and he is never so much a poet 
as when, in a single cry, he summons 
all that has affinity to him in the uni- 
verse, and salutes his ultimate destiny. 
It is the acme of life to understand 
life.” 

V 

The Experimentalist position in re- 
gard to “experience activities” and 

*** Preface to Three Philosophical Poets, 
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neighborhood-school Interrelation is 
the result of two premises. One is the 
fact of change. Now, beyond question, 
change is important, and, indeed, one 
of the fine things in Dr. Childs’ book 
is his opposition to rigid institutions 
and mores. But is it the function of 
education to adapt itself, chameleon- 
fashion, to change and become the 
servant of any contemporary move- 
ment in the community, no matter how 
petty, or is it not, rather, as was main- 
tained above, to aid in the formulation 
of a set of principles which will serve 
as criteria in evaluating and seeking to 
guide change.? (A similar oversight 
exists in Patterson, Choate, and Brun- 
ner’s The School in American Society, 
where it is contended that all cultural 
changes require educational adapta- 
tions; “otherwise, education degener- 
ates into mere formalism or the pres- 
ervation of the status quo.” Is it de- 
generation to refuse to adapt educa- 
tion to a change that is for the worse? ) 
Again, the Experimentalists’ preoccu- 
pation with the fact of change leads 
them to believe that the old classics 
have nothing to say to us, that we 
should be concerned, rather, with aero- 
planes, technicolor, television, and the 
possibilities of the factory system. To a 
great extent, they forget the accumu- 
lated heritage of our culture (which is 
as much, or more, a living part of 
man’s mind than, say,' recent techno- 
logical and industrial discoveries), as 
well as the long view of things (which 
they would supplant by the labora- 
tory method and its inevitable pitfalls 
— concentration on detail problems, on 
minutiae, on individual, isolated facts 
without any attempt at integration or 
philosophy). To a great extent, they 
have lost the historical sense which, as 
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T. S. Eliot maintains, involves a per- 
ception not only of the pastness of the 
past, but of its presence. Apparently, 
it does not occur to them that the ^‘mes- 
sage” of Homer may be more alive 
and have more pertinence to the con- 
temporary scene than the 1937 Rolls 
Royce or the latest development in the 
so-called art of the motion picture. Dr. 
Hutchins quotes a recent remark of Sir 
R. W. Livingstone which distills the 
entire point of the argument: “The 
Greeks could not broadcast the Aeschy- 
lean trilogy, but they could write it.” 

The second premise of the Experi- 
mentalists is that “doing and under- 
going” is limited to physical activity 
and that one cannot learn with the 
mind alone. It would appear, however, 
that reading, properly guided, is cer- 
tainly “doing and undergoing” (how 
else explain the Aristotelian theory of 
catharsis?), and that the experiencing 
of a great work of literature, present- 
ing ultimate and timeless human prob- 
lems, often with profound emotional 
impact, is far more vital and signifi- 
cant in the life of the individual than 
the mock experiences the Experiment- 
alists would provide. If such reading 
does not constitute an activity that has 
a vital grip upon the life of the child, 
the fault lies not in the curriculum, but 
in the teacher. Good literature has al- 
most as strong an impact upon thought 
as life has, aird surely much stronger 
than has the mock life of the activ- 
ity curriculum; and furthermore, be- 
cause of its intense concentration, it 
offers greater insights and greater 
stimulus to thought than any amount 

See also Arnold, Matthewj ‘^Literature and Sci- 
ence” (in Discourses in America) j Hutchins, op. cit-. 
Chap. Ill} Van Doren., Mark, “Education by Books” 
(in Loomis, R, S. and Clark, D. L., Modem English 
Readings)-, 
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of random sensuous experiencing. 

The Experimentalists themselves 
attempt to appeal to the reason 
through books, and their methods of 
convincing prospective teachers of the 
validity of their doctrines is almost en- 
tirely through the agency of books — 
no teachers’ college, as far as I know, 
has substituted an activity curriculum 
for the traditional course of reading 
and study. In any event, it would he 
absurd to maintain that a pupil is edu- 
cated who has not had at least some 
acquaintance with man’s mind and its 
achievements in the realms of poetry, 
history, philosophy, fiction, theology, 
and the theories of science, politics, and 
economics. Such an education is of 
deeper import than sporting with sta- 
tistics in the shade or riding in triumph 
through Persepolis in a Ford V-8,“ 

It is significant, therefore, that the 
core of Dr, Hutchins’ The Higher 
Learning in America is in his proposals 
for definite curriculum materials; he 
puts the emphasis back on where it 
belongs, on what should be taught, and 
breaks definitely with the sterile pre- 
occupation. with method that has for so 
long paralyzed American education. If 
we grant that there is any content to 
education, it would follow that the 
good teacher is one who has thorough 
command of his subject-matter, is ex- 
cited about it, can communicate his 
excitement, and enjoys doing so. 
Methods courses would cease to be the 
emphasized portion of a teacher’s 
training, and become subordinate to 
courses in content. 

Dr. Hutchins frankly admits that 
the type of education he proposes will 
not be “useful” to the student, will not 
prepare him for financial success or ad- 
just him to his particular environment. 
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“It will, however, have a deeper, wider 
utility: it will cultivate the intellectu- 
al virtues.”^^ The curiculum, except 
for a few tool subjects like grammar 
and logic, would be built entirely on 
permanent studies, studies which 
“draw out the elements of our com- 
mon human nature,” which “connect 
man with man,” which “connect us 
with the best that man has thought,” 
which “are basic to any further study 
and to any understanding of the 
world. Since these elements are 
everywhere the same, education will 
be everywhere the same, uninfluenced 
by external, social conditions.®” These 
permanent studies consist chiefly of the 
classics (literary, philosophical, and 
scientific) of the centuries, which are 
the “best books we know,” which raise 
problems as urgent today as when they 
were written, and which are founda- 
tional to any understanding of any sub- 
ject, to a comprehension of the con- 
temporary world and of later develop- 
ments in their fields.®^ 

It is true that Dr. Hutchins’ pro- 
gram may need amendment in a few 
particulars j his analysis of the nature 
of grammar is not altogether sound, 
and he does not devote enough con- 
sideration to the problem of individual 
differences. But taken as a whole, it 
would seem to meet adequately the 
dilemmas forced upon us by experi- 
mentalist theory — ^the development of 
an immoral morality and the pervasive 
anti-intellectualism in our schools. Nor 
does it, as some have claimed, over- 
evaluate the purely intellectual or 


“"HutchiiiB, of. cU.j p. 62. 
"/w.j p, 77. 

™ Ihid..i p. 66. 

'"Ibid., p. 78. 

“ibid., pp. 68-70. 
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make for a narrowing of human ex- 
perience. It insists simply that the 
school’s function is primarily intellec- 
tual, that experience in living is suffi- 
ciently and adequately provided by 
life, and that the school’s attempt to 
take over the latter function is arti- 
ficial and false and blurs the true end 
of education.®® 

VI 

But there remains a third dilemma 
— ^possibly the most pressing problem 
of modern life — which must yet be 
considered, and that is the absence of 
beliefs and values in modern life, of 
a meaning in which man may ultimate- 
ly rest his faith. In the modern school, 
this absence has revealed itself in the 
Isolation of all faculties from each 
other and in the failure to synthesize 
the relationship of the various depart- 
ments. There would be little point in 
elaborating this aspect of the educa- 
tional dilemma, as Dr. Hutchins has 
discussed it at length in the fourth 
chapter of The Higher Learmng in 
America-, he proposes as a substitute 
for theology (the unifying principle of 
the university of the Middle Ages), 
the study of metaphysics, the search 
for first principles in all fields of 
knowledge. This study would be the 
ordering and proportioning discipline 
of the university, rendering intelligent 
the relationship of various depart- 
mental truths to one another, and 
rescuing learning from the waves of 
unqualified empiricism under which it 
has sunk. 

But the problem is deeper than an 
administrative one, and it is one that 
the Experimentalists have intensified, 
with their dogma of “no fixed goals,” 
empiricism, and an anti-metaphysical 
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metaphysics. At best, they have offered 
the idea of progress, based on Darwin- 
ism, and reinforced by technological 
advance. But this idea has grown in- 
creasingly suspect, as man has come to 
realize that his material progress was 
leading to spiritual degeneration and 
that, like Frankenstein, he stood help- 
less and uncomprehending before his 
own technological creation. The Great 
War and the little peace that followed 
it made him aware that, in attempting 
to gain a world, he had lost his soul, 
and the world depression of 1929-? 
bared the bitter kernel of the jest when 
he realized that he hadn’t gained the 
world after all. 

It is true, however, that the Experi- 
mentalists have offered various other 
beliefs which might conceivably give 
meaning and direction to life — loyal- 
ties built about the social values of 
labor,'® about the development and 
self-realization of human personality,®* 
about a faith in life itself and in rich, 
harmonious patterns of living.®’ All 
these values are admirable, and, be- 
yond doubt, life would be much finer 
for their acceptance. But it is question- 
able whether they are sufficiently in- 
clusive to define man’s relationship to 
the universe, to satisfy his lust for the 
Absolute, and to furnish him with a 
new set of symbols to replace those de- 
stroyed by the disappearance of reli- 
gious belief. They offer a series of dis- 
crete loyalties, but not a comprehensive 
scheme of comprehension, and instead 
of fulfilling men’s central need for 
unity and meaning, they attempt to 
crumble the great passion of men’s 

Cf. Stephen Spender’s poem, T^e Funeral. 

Cf. Reisner, op. cic,, p. 82. 

Cf. Edman, Irwin, ‘‘Richard Kane Considers 
Morals” (in Richard Kane Looks at Life). 

**In Barpersy Nov., 1935, p, 647. 
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souls into a set of small desires. And 
logically, even these are not to be final 
beliefs, but only tentative hypotheses. 

It is patent that man must focus 
around some object, he must have 
Some central belief in which to find 
unity and meaning and peace. The 
dilemma stated by Matthew Arnold in 
Dover Beach and underlined by con- 
trast in Henry Adams’ Mont St. 
Michel and Chartres, appears to be 
growing more pressing, though per- 
haps it has not been felt deeply as yet 
by the man in the street. In Conversa- 
tion at Midnight, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay has strikingly portrayed the 
circumstances of man bereft of the pat- 
tern of religion : 

He gets along pretty well as long as it’s 
daylight} he works very hard, 

And he amuses himself very hard with the 
many cunning amusements 
This clever age affords. 

But it’s all no use; the moment it begins 
to get dark, as soon as it’s night 
He goes out and howls over the grave of 
God.®* 

And in a study of the poetry of Conrad 
Aiken, Houston Peterson has de- 
scribed the dilemma, though perhaps 
too luridly, yet with a recognizable 
element of truth: “Consider the sensi- 
tive, utterly disillusioned modern man, 
uprooted, disinherited, wandering In 
Babylon. He has lost faith in God and 
is losing faith in science. He has seen 
the gospel of progress end In the 
triumph of Ford. He has seen the 
forces of wealth mistaken for the 
glories of patriotism. He has no deep 
conviction in morals and no confidence 
in his own motives or his own powers. 
The strong will and the fixed purpose 
he considers the mark of a narrow or 
provincial character. Dogmatism he 
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scorns and loyalty he suspects.”®* For 
it has become a trite truism to say that 
ours is an age without faith, that men 
have found no objects, no ideals 
around which to center their energies ; 
the lives of the great majority of men 
are aimless, disorganized, reminding 
one involuntarily of the description of 
the antique shop In Balzac’s Peau de 
Chagrin — an ocean de meubles^ d'inr- 
ventions, de modes, d^oeuvres, de 
rmnes,^' in which ^^rien de complet ne 
s^ojfrait a VameP Hutchins concisely 
describes the triumph of the unquali- 
fied empiricism which is largely re- 
sponsible for the present confusion and 
the failure to find a satisfactory pattern 
to replace dying religion: “The sci- 
ences one by one broke off from phi- 
losophy and then from one another . . , 
and the final victory of empiricism was 
won when the social sciences, law, and 
even philosophy and theology them- 
selves became empirical and experi- 
mental and progressive.”®* And Dr. 
I. L. Kandel, in a recent address (Feb. 
I, 1937) to the Scholia Club of New 
York City on “The Destructive Ele- 
ment in Education,” has pointed out 
how such chaos and philosophic inse- 
curity are, indeed, being intensified in 
the schools by the programs of the Ex- 
perimentalists and of progressive edu- 
cators in general. Many are too un- 
intelligent or insensitive to perceive 
or be troubled by the problem; they 
fritter away their lives in details, in 
everyday routine, in making a living, 
and apparently do not miss unity. 
The others, who realize their lack, their 

"’Peterson, H., The Melody of Chaosy p. 134 (see 
also Krutch, Joseph Wood, The Modern- Tem-per). 

^ Hutchins, op. cit.y p. 26. 

""From Panic} contrast George Santayana^s criti- 
cism of Robert Browning In “The Poetry of Barbarism** 
{Inierpretatiom of Poetry and Peligion). 
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emptiness, but who cannot or will not 
accept any of the formal solutions, en- 
gage in desperate efforts to forget — 
some in wordly success, in “getting 
ahead” (Jacob Wassermann has writ- 
ten that “ambition is but another form 
of despair”), others in intellectual pur- 
suits, in artistic dilettantism, in lectures 
and scientific hobbies, still others in 
alcohol, dancing, listening in, the mov- 
ies, and refined perversions, grimly 
pursuing distraction, convinced of the 
impotence of being earnest, and unable 
to find a center, a hub, a point at rest 
in a madly whirling wheel. 

Homesick in modernity, many look 
back with envy to the Middle Ages, 
with their values to living, their single- 
ness of purpose, their fixed conception 
of the universe, and their ability to 
transform a pointless existence into one 
of certainty, security, and meaning. 
Only a very few have thus far been 
able to rest their faith in life itself, as 
the Experimentalists advise, and to 
live in flux as Archibald MacLeish’s 
“unnamed man,” 

who will stand to the 
Cold marching of stars and 
Shriek in the face of it hardening 
Man’s mortal body to 
Bear and endure like a god: to 
Live in the running of time like the 
Trout in the stream climbing it.®' 

Almost, at times, one suspects such 
heroes of wrapping their despair in a 
loud philosophy. 

Contemporary literature, acutely 
sensitive to. the spirit of the age, re- 
veals an incessant search for values and 
finality, a search many of whose aspects 
have been traced by Stephen Spender 
in The Destructive Element, which 
centers about the towering figure of 
Henry James. T. S. Eliot, after hav- 
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ing immersed himself in the chaos and 
disintegration of Wasteland, (in 
which, I. A. Richards maintains, he 
effected a severance between his poetry 
and all beliefs), was faced with the al- 
ternatives of Communism, Catholi- 
cism, and suicide, and finally, as the 
triple command at the conclusion of 
The Wasteland hinted, chose the sec- 
ond as a means of imposing meaning 
and synthesis on his disordered world. 
In England, a group of young poets, 
following the lead of W. H, Auden, 
have found an ordering principle, a 
unified picture, in Communism. Other 
writers have sought a solution in the 
sense of oneness with the universe, the 
intuitive perception of its meaning, its 
purpose, and its plan, that is part of 
the mystical experience. Waldo Frank 
has described this search in his intro- 
duction to The Collected Poems of 
Hart Crane: “An anti-mystical age 
like ours is simply one so innerly re- 
sourceless that it solves by negation and 
aggressive repression the problem of 
organic continuity between the self and 
a seemingly chaotic world . . . thus 
perpetuating the inward-and-outward 
chaos. The true solution is too arduous 
for most men; by self-knowledge and 
self-discipline, it is to achieve within 
one’s self a stable nucleus to bear and 
finally transfigure the world’s imping- 
ing chaos. For the nucleus within the 
self, as it is gradually revealed, is im- 
personal and cosmic; is indeed the 
dynamic key to order in the ‘outward’ 
world.” But, after a brilliant attempt 
to achieve this Unity under the symbol 
of The Bridge^ Hart Crane, perhaps 
the greatest of recent American poets, 
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was driven to suicide when his mystical 
solution failed to maintain itself be- 
for the “world’s impinging chaos.” 

I am not pleading here for any one 
system of values, for any dogmatic 
metaphysic; 1 am merely stressing the 
need for some final integration. For 
the moment, this need is somewhat ob- 
scured by more immediate questions, 
economic and social, but if and when 
they have been met, it will probably 
reveal itself as the most insistent of 
contemporary problems. That it is al- 
ready being felt by the layman is evi- 
denced, as Dr. Hutchins points out, by 
the popularity of pseudo-philosophical 
best-sellers°° — such as Mary Pick- 
ford’s Why Not Try God? (Miss 
Pickford has presumably given up the 
attempt and is now trying Buddy Rog- 
ers) and Alexis Carrel’s Man the Un- 
known. In one of the most popular of 
contemporary art forms, the novel, we 
witness an increasing metaphysical 
bias— from Charles Morgan’s suspi- 
ciously phony mysticism and Thornton 
Wilder’s lovely, but thin, art, to the 
world masterpieces of Thomas Mann 
and Jacob Wassermann. The scientists, 
too, are looking more and more for 
the metaphysical bases of their sub- 
jects, and publishing a flood of vol- 
umes concerning first principles, the 
relation of man to the universe, and 
their latest discoveries about the exist- 
ence of God. There is, of course, no 
need to mention the alarming number 
of amateur, eclectic metaphysicians in 
the ranks of retired doctors. As another 
type of example, Hutchins cites the 
Russian emphasis on the dialectical 
materialism, since the Bolshevists 
realize that “it is impossible to have 
social order without intellectual or- 
der.”“’ 
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By 1850, writes Dr. Reisner, “the 
intellectual . . . was interested only in 
the facts, — ^the facts of science as dem- 
onstrated in the laboratory and discov- 
ered through methods of exact obser- 
vation, or the facts of history as arrived 
at through processes of laborious and 
meticulously accurate historical re- 
search. To such an intelectual temper 
the easy play of metaphysical imagina- 
tion seemed childish and unwarrant- 
able.”®® By 1930, however, it would 
appear that the intellectual began to 
revolt against this unqualified empiri- 
cism, to look beyond the facts for some 
ordering principle, for some ultimate 
explanation which would make them 
manageable and meaningful. Man’s 
insatiable hunger for a final truth, ap- 
peased awhile with hon d^oemres and 
bon-honSf reappeared doubly strong, 
and even the scientists felt the need for 
something more than mere fact- 
mongerlng. Surely the manifestations 
discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
indicate that man, or, at any rate, many 
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men cannot adjust to the world with- 
out some ultimate theory of existence ; 
metaphysical speculation becomes not 
only warrantable but indispensable; 
more and more, we feel the need of 
some metaphysical system to meet the 
predicament of our generation — a 
generation plunged into a culture with- 
out belief, baffled by the chaos result- 
ing from a technology which it cannot 
control and an accumulation of em- 
pirical data which it cannot interpret, 
overwhelmed by myriads of facts and 
events without meaning and without 
direction. And, as Hutchins suggests, 
it Is only by explicitly recognizing this 
need for a metaphysic and by trying 
to get the most rational one we can, 
that we shall be able to meet the chaos 
and vague eclecticism of present-day 
thought and establish rational order in 
the modern world."® But, In any event, 
a philosophic school which posits ad- 
justment as the highest good and at 
the same time refuses to meet the need 
for an Absolute without which adjust- 
ment is impossible, would appear to 
present an insoluble inner contradic- 
tion. 


Ther& never was a man all intellect; but just in fro'portion as men 
become so they become like lofty mountains, all ice and snow the 
higher they rise above the warm heart of the earths — E. H. Chapin 



HILL-SHRINES 
By Frances Moyes 

These velvet hills that rise from the valley floor 
In gentle gradient lift to meet the sky 
In undulating crests are mine to adore: 

Are mine as far as their sloping acres lie. 

Their wooded canyons, temples of peace and dream, 
Where one may draw from life’s unrest a while 
To pause and deeply drink their glory, their gleam, 
Are age-old cathedrals man should not defile. 

Day after day their varied moods are mincj 
At dawn in royal blue and emerald greeny 
At dusk when purple and crimson tones combine 
And airy mist enfolds them in lucid sheen. 

They are my house of prayer, my peaceful shrine. . . . 

Majestic symbols of eternal peace. . . . 

In their winding forest naves, of high design, 

From the haste and press of life I find release. 
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an Excellent Motor Highway Lined With Great Spruce Forests, Roli.ing Valleys, Snowy Peaks 

Leads to Baronial Banff Springs Hotel ’ 




ON ITALIAN CHARACTER AND 
MENTALITY 

Geraldine P. Dilla 


I 

I NNUMERABLE pages o£ vefse and 
prose have been written of Italy, 
but relatively few on the character 
or mentality of the Italians. For cen- 
turies foreigners have visited the land 
of what Byron as well as Filicaj a called 
“the fatal gift of beauty,” but have 
ignored its inhabitants in comparison 
with its ruins, art, and scenery. The 
proverbial English procedure was to 
rave over Rome and rail at the Ro- 
mans. The casual American thought 
himself either charmed by the child- 
likeness of the Italians or repelled by 
their shrewd hardness. Now recent 
history has forced even strangers in 
Italy to notice the Italian people and 
to attempt to understand them. 

Of all Europeans the Italians have 
the most complicated development, 
and their long history determines in 
great part their character. They are 
the nation least successfully described 
by a simple epithet. A careful student 
of nations, like Senor Madariaga, may 
well call the English the men of action, 
the French the men of thought, the 
Spanish the men of passion. But the 
Italians cannot be labeled so easily, for 
they are too complex and they differ 
too much among themselves. Most na- 
tions have their North and their 
South j Italy has more sections, for 
the Romans are neither Northern nor 
Southern, nor scarcely to be designated 
as Central Italians. 

Romans have long been called the 


proudest of all Italians, and the most 
addicted to archaeology. Naturally 
they would be so. Ancient history is 
the dramatic epic of the city on the 
seven hills; medieval history is the 
triumphant march of the city of St. 
Peter; and the attitude of the Renais- 
sance world is reflected by the lines 
that Longfellow ascribes to Michel- 
angelo (Part III, Sec. V.) : . 

“ ’Tis the center 
To which all gravitates. One finds no rest 
Elsewhere than here. There may be other 

cities 

That please us for a while, but Rome alone 
Completely satisfies. It becomes to aU 
A second native land by predilection, 

And not by accident of birth alone.” 

Italy presents a unique complexity, 
since it was for a long time a mere 
geographical expression to designate 
the territory of many different peoples. 
Only time itself can unify this nation, 
born politically from 1865 to 1871, 
though wars and fate may hasten the 
process of complete unification. Sicili- 
ans and Sardinians are very different 
from Neapolitans and Calabrians, 
though all might be designated as 
South Italians. Then Lombards, Pied- 
montese, Venetians, Tuscans — all 
these are very different from each 
other and from the Romans and the 
South Italians. The traditional attitude 
of whimsical criticism is shown by the 
popular Neapolitan interpretation of 
that proud tetragram “S.P.Q.R.” as 
signifying only Porci Questi 
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Rommi^^ (these Romans are pigs). 
With reciprocal inconsequence, the 
Romans slander the Neapolitans with 
their saying that ‘U/ cielo di Napoli 
e hello, ed e puUto, perche non arri- 
vano a sporcarlo^' (The sky of Naples 
is beautiful and it is clean, because they 
can’t reach it to soil it). 

DifEerent stages of civilization are 
exemplified by the ultra-modern 
Milanese and the primitive mountain- 
eer of the Abruzzi. Different spheres 
of influence are still reflected in the al- 
most Oriental turn of the Southerner 
and the very Western ideals of the 
Torinese. Even regions as near each 
other as Umbria and Tuscany still pre- 
serve the same individualizing traits as 
the history of Renaissance painting in- 
dicates. Gentle Perugians or devout 
Assisans differ greatly from the sharp 
intellectual Florentines. Each city, in- 
deed, has its own character which 
moulds its natives, though not so in- 
eradicably as in former centuries. As 
Edith Wharton suggested, each city 
in Italy has its own perspective — its 
background of history as well as its 
foreground indicated by the guide- 
book. All physical as well as mental 
types also can be found among native 
Italians, though the bright-eyed bru- 
net is the most usual. Thus a funda- 
mental fact of Italian life is its lack 
of uniformity, or its diversity, which 
makes generalization dangerous and 
difficult. 

The really basic consideration to 
Influence the national psychology of 
Italians is the great age of their civiliz- 
ation. History — ^the significant varied 
chain of events — is so tremendous for 
Italians that one seldom hears of 
primitive eras in Italy, as one does in 
nearly all other lands. Iron age imple- 
ments, barbarian carvings or dances 


or customs, which so engross newer 
peoples with a thinner veneer of civili- 
zation, sink into their proper obscurity 
before the light shed by a continuous 
and glorious history of twenty-six 
civilized centuries. We ourselves 
would have a very different attitude 
toward life if our archaeology could 
supply us with dignity and self- 
assurance from successful Phoenicians 
and cultured Greeks six centuries be- 
fore Christ, rather than from extinct 
cliff-dwellers and barbarous Indians of 
uncertain date. 

To appreciate the Italian legacy of 
history, consider the many tribes and 
races such as the very civilized Etruri- 
ans, various Gauls and Celts, the 
Greeks and Carthaginians in Sicily and 
the south of the peninsula, from the 
eighth to the third century before the 
Christian era. Then recall how the Ro- 
man period lasted for seven hundred 
years and more, during which time by 
trade and conquest the Italians ab- 
sorbed the civilizations of all the then 
known world, from Persia to Spain 
and from Egypt to Britain. Of course 
Greek culture with its literature and 
varied arts was of most value. Then 
Christianity arose and grew. 

Later northern barbarians inundated 
Italy; Visigoths j Vandals, who took 
Sardinia and part of Sicily j Ostro- 
goths, in eastern Italy where as else- 
where Byzantine influence is still vis- 
ible j and Lombards. Byzantine rulers 
took Sicily and parts of Italy, and more 
Greeks immigrated. The papacy ac- 
quired great estates in central and 
southern Italy as well as in Sicily and 
on the Adriatic. Charlemagne changed 
the political map still further. The 
heterogenous population was aug- 
mented by Arabic Saracens and African 
Berbers in Sicily. The Moslems, in- 
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deed, overran much of Italy and cre- 
ated at Palermo a great center of pros- 
perity and culture. Likewise the Nor- 
mans gained Sicily and south Italy to 
exert substantial influence on the 
people and arts there. Thus, from such 
a variety of races, religions and cul- 
tures was woven the rich tapestry of 
the Italians, whose golden pattern is 
untarnished by the ages — Dante, “the 
central man of all the world.” 

The late medieval and the Renais- 
sance periods were remarkable not 
only for the temporal powers of the 
popes but also for the great noble 
families that divided Italy into sec- 
tions, like the Visconti and Sforza 
families in Milan, the Scaligers in 
Verona, the Medicls in Florence. 
Venice had the stable government of 
longest duration known in the civilized 
world — the oligarchical Venetian Re- 
public from 697 to 1797. In extreme 
contrast, Sicily suffered from the 
houses of Hohenstaufen, Anjou, and 
Aragon as well as from its own nobles 
in two hundred fifty years 5 and the 
Spanish Hapsburgs oppressed both 
Naples and Sicily. Among the invad- 
ing French monarchs who found Italy 
too alluring, Napoleon was prominent, 
for he gave the Italians a taste of what 
unified liberty might be. 

Foreign tyranny culminated in the 
hated Austrian rule. From that the 
Italians delivered themselves through 
the Risorgimento, the most romantic 
and ideal movement of the nineteenth 
century. By the idealism of Maz- 
zini, the generalship of Garibaldi, 
the statesmanship of Cavour — heart, 
hand, and brain — the Italians were 
united politically under the house of 
Savoy and Piedmont with the capital 
in Rome, September 20, 1870. Finally 
participation in the World War added 
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the “unredeemed Italy,” since when 
events seem to have justified Carlo 
Alberto’s famous defiance to the 
Austrians in 1 848 — ^‘Itdia fara da seP 
(Italy will act for herself.) 

II 

From even the foregoing glimpse 
into their checkered past, it is not diffi- 
cult to see the source of some tradi- 
tional Italian characteristics. From 
their former dominations, they learned 
to steer a safe course between very real 
dangers; and only those who could 
dissemble to some extent could expect 
to survive. They had to be agreeable 
and pleasing to strangers and enemies 
even at the cost of integrity. But for- 
tunately, such acquired characteristics 
disappear fairly fast when the pressure 
is removed, Italians at the beginning 
of the twentieth century were different 
from those pictured by Ruskin or 
Byron during the Austrian domination. 

Likewise, the Italians’ reluctance to 
cooperate was partly due to their past, 
which denied them the experience of 
team work in free and open govern- 
ment. Like the French, their extreme 
individualism makes them prefer to do 
for and by themselves. They have the 
attitude of the craftsman, the hand- 
worker or artist who relies on himself, 
rather than that of the factory worker 
who knows himself only an insignifi- 
cant cog in a huge productive machine. 

A very noticeable effect of having 
such a long past or history is to dull 
their sense of time. Life seems practi- 
cally eternal to them, like their city 
of Rome. They feel the continuity and 
inevitability of human life so deeply 
that they see little need for haste; they 
have become almost constitutionally 
averse to hurrying. Mere hours of time 
are too petty to take seriously, espe- 
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dally in. the south, where the balmy 
climate inclines one to deliberation and 
banishes the harassed flurry of Nordic 
cities. This very disregard of the fleet- 
ing moment may irritate hurried 
travelers; but the fundamental equi- 
librium and harmoniously even pace 
have been great factors in the indisput- 
able charm of Italian life and resi- 
dence. 

The great antiquity of Italian civi- 
lization influences the manners of even 
the humblest citizens. However youth- 
ful their politics or aspirations may 
declare them, Italians may not be 
classed with the crude or young 
peoples. However low they fall, eco- 
nomically or otherwise, they do not 
revert to barbarism. The poorest chil- 
dren or street-vendors have a well- 
bred manner and sa-voir faire that belie 
their status. As E. A. Mowrer wrote, 
their vices like their museums are 
those of highly dvilized men, worn 
with much living, old. 

Respect for age is Impressed upon 
Italians from their early childhood, 
when their parents take them strolling 
through art galleries and clambering 
over archaeological remains. Because 
few old things have survived in Italy 
except the very good ones, by compar- 
ing those with modern creations, they 
come to the feeling that their ancestors 
were supermen and that the old things 
are the great things. Thus, they are 
usually more teachable, impressionable 
and open to persuasion, or less opinion- 
ated. 

Yet here the contradiction of very 
recent times must be noted, whether 
it be of passing or of permanent sig- 
nificance. Many of the younger gener- 
ation in Italy, as elsewhere, have re- 
volted against the domination of the 
past or the power of age, in such widely 
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varying fields as painting, verse, busi- 
ness, and government. Hence, the so- 
called futurism of Marinetti, and the 
enthusiastic welcoming of Fascism. To- 
day no Italian leader says, as did one 
of their older statesmen, “Italy can 
afford to wait for justice, since she 
counts time not by hours but by cen- 
turies.” Yet paradoxically, the present 
new regime owes much of its strength 
to an inborn reverence for the past, a 
historical sense on which the national 
pride is built. 

The old Italian gesture of finality 
and fatality is well-known — to lift the 
shoulders and spread the hands. D. H. 
Lawrence thought it expressed the real 
Italian melancholy, very deep and 
static; but it is not melancholy to a 
Latin. It is the sense of fatal progress 
expressed by nearly all their poets. 
The old verger at Classe near Ravenna 
said “the mosaics will come to decay 
in the predestined vicissitudes of all 
earthly things.” As E. R. P. Vincent 
explained it, “for Italians the Past is 
great and the Future is great, but the 
Present is only a step from one to the 
other. This sense of destiny does not 
overwhelm Italians, for they are pre- 
eminently a logical and clear-thinking 
people; in fact they seem to gain extra 
insight into practical affairs from the 
realization of their transitory nature. 
Nor does the beauty of their environ- 
ment seduce them, as it can easily 
seduce those brought up to a different 
tradition.” 

The high intellectual qualities of 
Italians are not sufficiently recognized. 
The world knows their arts — painting, 
sculpture, architecture, the fine minor 
arts and crafts; but it seldom considers 
that they have made almost as great 
contributions in science and literature. 
Intellectual curiosity is their national 
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trait, as it was of the ancient Greek and 
is the modern French. The Italian 
mind is active and alert whether 
trained or untrained, flourishing or 
poverty-stricken. Theirs is very right- 
ly the classicist and not the romantic 
type of mind. Italians are not satisfied 
with isolated facts; they like to place 
them in relation to the immediate 
causes and to the whgle of history. Nor 
are they satisfied with vague glittering 
generalizations; they like to establish 
even abstract ideas with the strong evi- 
dence of many specific instances. Their 
unusual power of clear and rational 
thought is one source of their great 
number of geniuses and their remark- 
able ability to achieve success against 
obstacles. 

Their relative freedom from preju- 
dices makes them especially open- 
minded, Physicians or other men with 
new theories or discoveries notice how 
quick Italians are to appropriate new 
ideas, very unlike British or Ameri- 
cans. Distinctly realistic in their atti- 
tude, they have what the French call 
'He sens tres vif des realitSs" and wish 
to see things only as “in themselves 
they really are,” The older psycholo- 
gists of nations would try to explain 
their matter-of-fact-ness as a result of 
the vivid clarity of their atmosphere 
and the lack of romantic fog or mys- 
terious half-lights. 

Whatever the cause, their open- 
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mindedness made Italy a most delight- 
ful place for foreigners in the years be- 
fore governmental restrictions became 
so prominent. Visitors could exhibit 
with impunity almost any idiosyncrasy 
except a lack of politeness. Italians 
can endure noise, most unseemly noise 
at any hour; and they enjoy making 
noise themselves. They let visitors 
flaunt newly-acquired riches; and they 


sentiments, while he governs his every- 
day life with an unfeeling efiiciency. 

Now that the use of oratory is con- 
fined to only a few individuals with 
many afraid to express opinions lest 
they be misconstrued, the national 
sport of talking with or without ges- 
tures is likely to be replaced by the less 
picturesque exercise of listening. And 
the rest of the world is in really im- 
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minent danger o£ seeing the present- 
day Italian, give too substantial expres- 
sion to his dreams and illusions. Con- 
sider the implications of the following 
words spoken by II Duce and not dis- 
puted by his hearers: “Oh! Italian 
Youth of all the schools and all the 
workshops, see to it that the country 
shall not fall its radiant future; so do 
that the twentieth century shall see 
Rome the heart of Latin civilization, 
sovereign of the Mediterranean, guid- 
ing light for all peoples.’’ 

As an English observer, Sidney 
Low, wrote during the World War: 
“The Italians are idealists, but they 
are not sentimental; they face facts, 
and they distinguish between objective 
realities and phantoms of the imagina- 
tion, keeping the two things apart and 
in their places with a kind of artistic 
remorselessness, which is a little puz- 
zling to us, who are apt to mix them 
together in our large confused roman- 
tic northern fashion. If they have gone 
to war for an idea, the idea of a greater 
Italy, they have applied themselves to 
the practical business before them with 
a coolness extremely characteristic of 
the Latin intelligence, so calculating, 
clear-sighted, and precise, under its 
outward garb of vivacity and impul- 
siveness.” 

Years ago Signor Nitti told a group 
of American correspondents; “We 
Italians do not make revolutions; we 
make speeches.” But that cynical min- 
ister fell from power; and Italy has 
experienced at least a most efficacious 
substitute for a revolution. Whether or 
not the national vice is “an' inordinate 
love of hearing themselves talk,” it 
does not always hinder action. 

Americans have a habit of calling 
the Italians very simple and childlike. 
They may appear to be frank and spon- 
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taneous but their simplicity is nearer 
the artlessness of true art. Ars est 
celare artem. Theirs is the directness 
or unconstrained naturalness of the 
seasoned old person who has lived 
down his inhibitions and acquired the 
security and confidence of long experi- 
ence. They are in fact distinctly grown 
up. 

A Roman chauffeur asked an Ameri- 
can traveler why she did not wear a 
wedding-ring. On learning that she 
was unmarried, he asked her a long 
succession of questions to satisfy his 
curiosity about the United States— the 
social and economic status of single 
women, the relation of romantic love 
to marriage, the care of relatives, the 
love of children, the religious orders 
for celibates, etc. He was not asking 
naive questions like a child; he was 
as impersonally clever as a sociologist. 
He recognized no reason why a woman 
should not tell a stranger the facts of 
her life. He was ready to tell her any- 
thing she could ask him. For Italians 
have very little reserve about many 
things that English and Americans are 
trained to keep to themselves, or at 
most reveal to their intimate friends 
only. 

We feel it as a lack of delicacy that 
they not only have no skeleton-closets, 
but also stand their skeletons on their 
door-steps for prospective visitors to 
survey before entering. For a compara- 
tive view, the Japanese artist Yoshio 
Markino may be quoted; “I was very 
often told that the Italians are ‘so im- 
moral.’ I don’t think that is right judg- 
ment. The English moral is very 
beautiful Indeed. It is something like 
a most beautiful box, outside of which 
is ornamented with all sorts of jewels; 
but it is well locked. A stranger like 
myself is quite unable to see the inside. 
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I believe, or at least I expect, there are 
some precious jewels inside. But who 
could tell if there were dead shells in- 
stead? The Italian moral is different. 
I dare say they are not pearls, but their 
boxes are quite open, and anyone can 
see inside. In one word, the Italians 
are more natural.” 

Writers have repeated each other in 
saying that the Italians have as little 
ethical awareness as they have great 
esthetical awareness. But that is not 
true. The Italians do have a great sense 
of beauty, but they have an eminent 
sense of justice and goodness too. The 
erroneous comparison probably arose 
back in Renaissance times when for- 
eigners were so amazed by the art of 
Italy as to save their self-esteem only 
by ascribing a corresponding wicked- 
ness to that land of beauty. And the 
sinning human consciousness cherishes 
the memory of Machiavelli’s interpre- 
tation of politics more vividly than it 
does that of Dante’s criticism of mor- 
als. How much more exciting tale is 
made from the Borgia’s wild excesses 
than from Saint Francis’ pious minis- 
trations! In the eighteenth century 
Venice was the most popular city of 
pleasure and license for foreigners j 
and as today, it is easy to ascribe the 
sins of visitors to the place visited. 
The native observation of their guests 
survives in the saying: ‘^inglese 
itdianizzato diavolo incarmlo^^ (the 
Italianized Englishman is an incarnate 
devil). 

It is true that the modern Italian 
does not appear to worry so much 
about his soul as does the Anglo- 
Saxon j and he frankly enjoys sun- 
shine, public esteem, the opposite sex, 
and good food, though he needs and 
eats less than the northerner. He is 
always ready to be amused and to show 
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his amusement. Often an incident that 
arouses moral indignation in us leads 
only to laughter and cynical wit in 
Italians. Perhaps they are so old in 
racial experience as to have decided 
that a sense of social responsibility in 
individuals is almost futile. 

Years ago the term “the Roman 
apathy” used to be heard. It might 
have been defined as the same toler- 
ance and sentiment that Emerson 
ascribed to the fine Oxford gentlemen 
who felt “there is nothing new and 
nothing true and no matter.” But now- 
adays there is little indifference any- 
where in Italy. Whatever the cause, a 
change has occurred, an obvious trans- 
formation. Yet present-day Italians 
should not refer to their fathers’ as an 
effete civilization! 

The family plays a more important 
part in Italy than in the United States. 
Latin parents sacrifice themselves more 
for their children, and vice versa ; for 
the blood tie is very strong. Relatives 
are given great favors in business and 
politics 5 even friends gain more than 
strangers; and mere acquaintances re- 
ceive special consideration. Such nepo- 
tism seems only reasonable in the land 
where feelings are fervent and recog- 
nized as rightfully so. 

Ill 

A traditional or ancient characteris- 
tic of the Roman is his giving a fairer 
share of life to women, and other 
Italians have not been noticeably re- 
miss in their attitude toward women. 
After Rome became the greatest cleri- 
cal rather than political city in the 
world, this Roman tradition descended 
to the Italian universities. Whether 
due to chance, or Latin chivalry, or the 
worship of the Virgin, or the essential- 
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ly logical nature of the Italian mind, 
the fact remains that women have been 
professors and students in the great 
universities of Italy since the eleventh 
century. How different from the 
struggles in nineteenth century 
America, or the English Oxford, or 
Cambridge, “that last stronghold of 
the British male! ” 

It was down at the old Italian uni- 
versity of Salerno where women physi- 
cians were first recognized as an insti- 
tution, and where women wrote, 
taught and practiced earlier than else- 
where in Europe. This fact appears 
the more surprising to us because the 
principal influence in the educational 
developriients at Salerno seem to have 
come from the neighboring Benedic- 
tine monastery at Monte Cassino. Yet 
the medical department of Salerno en- 
joyed European celebrity before Paris 
or Bologna, usually named as the two 
oldest universities. The most noted of 
its women doctors was Trotula, who 
flourished about 1059. 

Up at Bologna, the model of Italian 
universities, during its first century 
(for it modestly claims 1088 as its 
foundation), there were women pro- 
fessors or assistant instructors in prac- 
tically every department. Christine de 
Pisan, the brilliant Italian woman 
known as an early French poet, re- 
corded how at Bologna in the four- 
teenth century Novella d’ Andrea, the 
beautiful daughter of the jurisconsult, 
was so learned that her father some- 
times used to send her to lecture to his 
students from his chair, and “so that 
her beauty would not prevent her 
hearers from thinking, her face was 
concealed by a little curtain.” The 
world-famous professor Laura Bassi 
(1711-1778) took her doctorate in 
philosophy at twenty-one years of age. 


and taught mathematics and physical 
science there. True to the national tra- 
dition, she was the mother of twelve 
children, while she attracted the atten- 
tion of intellectual Europe. Among 
other eminent women in Italian uni- 
versities may be mentioned Clotilda 
Tambroni (d. 1817), the well-known 
professor of Greek at Bologna, of 
whom competent observers said only 
three persons in Europe could write 
Greek as well as she. 

Women as well as men enjoyed the 
awakening in education in Renaissance 
Italy. The first great Renaissance 
teacher, Vittorino da Feltre, became 
schoolmaster for the Gonzagas at 
Mantua on the conditions that women 
as well as men should be allowed to 
be his pupils, and that desirous poor 
students should also be admitted. 
Cardinal Bembo declared that the 
more a young woman knew, the more 
charming she was. Castiglione in his 
book of The Courtier in 1508 de- 
manded that the court lady know 
Greek and Latin as well as Italian 
literature, and he ventured to affirm 
that “whatever men can know and un- 
derstand, women can alsoj and where 
the intellect of one can penetrate, there 
also can the other.” Whether the mid- 
dle classes could imitate in practice 
these ideals of the upper class very 
often or not, yet in the later fifteenth 
and the sixteenth century, great ladies 
like the Duchess Elizabetta Gonzaga 
of Urbino, Lucrezia d’Este of Pesaro, 
and Vittoria Colonna in Rome gave 
women something like their modern 
position in regard to the highest Italian 
society and education. 

Thus the Latin countries have never 
legally prohibited women from attend- 
ing universities, and Italy has made no 
discrimination in the conferring of de- 
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grees, the giving of recognition by pro- 
fessorships or memberships in acade- 
mies for all the centuries of modern 
history. While some Italian women 
have achieved the highest distinction 
for learning, yet the numbers of wom- 
en students in universities have never 
been large, though much larger than 
in Spain or Portugal. The notable fact 
for consideration of the national tem- 
perament is that with no particular dis- 
cussion or advertisement, Italians have 
accorded to women as a matter of 
course through logic and common 
sense the opportunity that most other 
nations have only within the last cen- 
tury allowed their women to win 
through struggle and opposition. 

IV 

Even a cursory review of different 
aspects of Italian history can correct 
many common misconceptions held by 
other peoples. Both Americans and 
English foolishly associate the word 
Italian with the trivial episodes of un- 
fortunate immigrant life — ^barrel- 
organs, ice-cream vendors, waiters, 
street-quarrels, police-courts. We ig- 
nore the fact with its implications that 
few Italians except the poor or the 
miserable — the unsuccessful through 
chance or weakness — ever leave Italy 
voluntarily to start anew in a foreign 
land, or to earn and save money to 
take home after a few seasons of hard 
work and economy among strangers. 
Some of our Italian immigrants suc- 
ceed brilliantly, and the great majority 
become excellent citizens. Reliable sta- 
tistics defend the character and life of 
Italians in America, notwithstanding 
the publicity always given to unpleas- 
ant occurrences. 

Superficial travelers are likely to 
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judge Italians by the hotel personnel 
met there j but many Italian hotels are 
directed or served by the ubiquitous 
Swiss, who may be trained in schools 
for the hotel business. There are also 
many German and Austrian residents 
in Italy who pursue the travel business 
especially in the popular tourist cen- 
ters ; and they are not recognizable al- 
ways by their names. Over-populated 
as Italy has long been, she has seemed 
the most attractive country for for- 
eigners to adopt as their residence or 
place of business. One of the strongest 
deterrents to Italy’s entering the 
World War on the side of the Allies 
was the fact that an appalling number 
of her banking and vital manufactur- 
ing businesses were controlled by Ger- 
mans or German capital at that time. 

In the War itself, her Allies were 
rather surprised by the character of her 
army. A sharp official observer wrote 
then: “It is indeed an intelligent army 
in all its sections, the army of a people 
which has some claim to call itself the 
most Intellectual, as well as the most 
artistic, in Europe. . . . The Italian 
soldier likes adorning his quarters, 
pulling them about, altering them, and 
generally working at or on them. It is 
his favorite amusement, and his sub- 
stitute for the games and recreations 
which help to pass the time in other 
armies. Even in the trenches he is al- 
ways busy, reconstructing, consolidat- 
ing, making improvements, inventing 
fresh ingenious contrivances for his 
own comfort and the deception of the 
enemy. . . . This kind of work is not 
usually popular, especially with the 
Britisher, who does not like to be ‘a 
blooming combination of a navvy and 
a housemaid.’ The Italian likes dig- 
ging and building and cleaning up and 
arranging and moving things. He car^ 
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ries his handy and domesticated habits 
right up to the battlefield, and keeps 
himself bright and active and cheerful 
by their aid.” 

While the Italian may talk elo- 
quently and fervently about the joys 
of leisure — dolce far niente, he really 
indulges in idleness or ‘‘sweet doing 
nothing” as seldom as other people. 
He wisely rests during the midday 
heat, but he begins work earlier and 
continues later. He has great respect 
for efficiency and acquires with alarm- 
ing promptness the modern love of 
speed and success. Automobile races 
demonstrate this trait by their pro- 
portion of Italian contestants and win- 
ners. Like their ancient ancestors, they 
still excel in practical matters} they 
are great engineers as well as crafts- 
men, scientists as well as artists. 

If the peasant Is really the bed-rock 
of a nation, as usually affirmed, then 
the Italian nation has an excellent 
foundation. Like his French cousin, the 
Italian peasant has good sense and im- 
mense capacity for patient labor and 
endurance. But he is more attractive, 
especially to strangers, for he has a 
natural optimism and a more active In- 
terest in pleasing others, even with no 
ulterior motive. Whether this conven- 
ient trait Is a result of ancient or pro- 
longed good-breeding, or whether it 
reflects a wholesome attitude of enjoy- 
ing life for its own sake, it gives his 
land a unique charm. Perhaps it comes 
from the habit of living most of the 
time out-of-doors where one is sure to 
be part of a group. For the humble In- 
teriors are so bare and so devoid of 
attractiveness and so crowded, that 
only a hard rain or the need to lie 
down can keep a poor Italian inside his 
home. Pleasant human companionship, 
even on the crowded doorstep or 


street, sweetens the hard bread, sour 
wine, monotonous macaroni. 

Years ago other traits used to be 
considered distinctly Italian} but now 
the somewhat external forces of a new 
ideal and method of government and 
a changed history seem to be affecting 
their old habits of mind. Their attitude 
toward life used to be labeled as static, 
in comparison with our free and mobile 
attitude. While somewhat the same 
might have been said of other Euro- 
peans, yet Constantine Panunzio felt 
that Italian character was actually 
moulded by their old proverbs: via 
trita, via tuta, and che lascia il vecchio 
e -prende il nuove^ sa che lascia ma non 
sa che trova. But it is doubtful now 
whether the Fascist innovations and 
new educational disciplines will keep 
the younger Italians believing that 
“the beaten path is the safe path,” and 
“he who leaves the old and takes the 
new knows what he leaves but does 
not know what he finds ahead.” Now 
instead of laboring to build railroads 
and gather harvests for foreign gov- 
ernments, as during the past century 
in the two Americas, Italians are urged 
more or less forcibly to labor for their 
own government in foreign climes to 
build an empire for their posterity. 

Will an Imperial-mindedness be ac- 
quired by this distant progeny of 
Julius Caesar? Even the humblest 
stroller along the splendid new thor- 
oughfares of Rome is impressed by the 
large marble maps of the ancient Ro- 
man Empire. Twice already — in 
classical and in Christian times — the 
Eternal City has fulfilled Virgil’s 
prophecy for Rome (Aeneidy VI, 
835); “to rule the nations with im- 
perial sway, to impose terms of peace, 
to spare the humbled, and to crush the 
proud.” 



THE TEACHERS’ APRON STRINGS 

Florence M, Teagarden 
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S o FAR as I know the first written 
reference to aprons is in the 
third chapter of Genesis where 
we are told that Adam and Eve made 
themselves aprons from fig leaves. 
The idea must have proven to be a 
practical one for it seems aprons have 
been worn, more or less, ever since. 
We also notice that In the beginning 
aprons were worn by both Adam and 
Eve. After a time, however, in order 
to show his superiority man discarded 
his apron and left it to be worn by 
women only. I think we shall be able 
to show later on, however, that some 
school men are wearing aprons even 
today. Now as for the strings of the 
aprons — I do not know just when nor 
how they originated. About all we 
know is that at some time or another 
in history mothers began wearing 
aprons that fastened with strings and 
that eventually they even tied their 
children to these apron strings. 

Let us look at that picture for a mo- 
ment — a mother with her child tied to 
her apron strings. In the first place, it 
would appear that the mother was do- 
ing some dirty work, else why the 
apron? In the second place, it seems 
self evident that if a child were old 
enough to be following his mother 
around tethered to her apron string, 
he would be old enough to be going 
under his own steam and therefore old 
enough to be allowed some freedom 
and self determination. In the third 
place, it appears from the records that 
some lazy mothers found it so conven- 


ient to have their children thus an- 
chored that they never did untie the 
knot, and their poor unfortunate chil- 
dren went through life unable to think 
their own thoughts, make their own 
decisions, plan their own comings and 
goings — in short, they were tied to 
their mother’s apron strings for life. 
Thus, we see how the apron, coming 
as it did from a humble and practical 
origin, deteriorated into a fetter, a 
shackle, and a restraint. Apron strings 
have now even come to be a veritable 
symbol of all that is old-fashioned and 
out of date. 

The home and the school have al- 
ways been connected in a very intimate 
way because of the children in whom 
they were both interested. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the school in 
the old days adopted some of the 
ways of the home even to the apron. 
But styles in Motherhood have 
changed. 

Now how about styles for teachers? 
Have they changed? Yes, I believe 
they have. A great many of our really 
professional teachers have, figuratively 
speaking, arrived at the water-wave, 
manicure, and bath-every-morning 
stage. Some teachers of the male sex 
have reached, figuratively speaking, 
the tailor-made suit, the shirt-and-tie- 
that-match, and the weekly-trouser- 
press stage. Unfortunately, however, 
there are in these glorious United 
States of ours some teachers who are 
so far out of date professionally that 
they are wearing figurative aprons and 
who, worse yetj continue to tie their 
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pupils to the strings of these aprons. 1 
think, if the truth were known, they 
probably also wear little bags of asa- 
foetida around their necks, put on red 
flannel underwear about November i, 
and carry a rabbit’s foot! The apron 
is the badge of the out-of-date school 
teacher. 

Perhaps it would be well for us to 
watch some of these apron wearers 
right in their classrooms and see, if we 
can, what difference wearing apron 
strings really makes. In order to be 
very practical about the matter let us 
examine a few school problems. Tru- 
ancy may be a good one with which to 
begin. The school law says that chil- 
dren between certain ages must attend 
school, and sometimes children just do 
not attend school. Shall we see what 
some of the apron brigade do with this 
problem of truancy.? And just at this 
point I should like to whisper, so that 
it would never get aside the bounds of 
our professional circle, that I strongly 
suspect some principals and even 
superintendents are still wearing 
aprons when it comes to handling tru- 
ancy. I met one not long ago. He said 
to me: “We have a boy in school who 
will not come to school. He plays tru- 
ant a large part of his time. What 
should I do about it.?” I said to him, 
“I don’t know what you should do 
about it.” He looked at me in amaze- 
ment. Finally he stammered out: 
“Why, I thought that was your busi- 
ness. Why don't you know what to do 
about it?” And then I stammered out, 
“I don’t know what to do about it 
because you have not told me why the 
boy plays truant,” “Why, what does 
that have to do with it?” he said, and 
in all seriousness, 1 believe that he did 
not know what it had to do with it. 
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He was not only wearing an apron 
but I think he probably wears pulse 
warmers ! 

I then told him about a boy with 
whom we had been working shortly 
before that. The boy had been a great 
problem because of his truancy, and his 
teacher was very anxious not to be an 
old fashioned apron-wearer, so she 
was trying to get some real help for the 
boy. She had not been able to find out 
what the boy did when he played tru- 
ant, where he went, or why he stayed 
out of school. Finally I suggested to 
her that it might give us a clue if she 
were to keep a kind of diary for the 
boy indicating just when he stayed 
away and what happened on those 
days, the day before, and the day after. 
In about ten days or two weeks she 
came in with her diary record for the 
boy. As we sat and looked at it we 
both suddenly exclaimed, “Why, it’s 
always on Tuesdays ancl Thursdays 
that he stays away.” There had not 
been a single absence on any other 
day. Then we began trying to see why 
Tuesdays and Thursdays were differ- 
ent from other days. Suddenly the 
light dawned on the teacher and she 
■said; “I know. That’s music day. Jim’s 
voice is changing and sometimes it 
cracks and is rather noticeable because 
there are not many boys in the room, 
and Jim is supposed to be singing alto 
with some of the older girls.” And 
right at that point I found out that this 
teacher hadn’t worn aprons to school 
for a long time because she said: “I’ll 
fix that! If that is the reason Jim 
doesn’t want to come to school on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays I am just go- 
ing right to the principal’s office and ask 
him if he won’t let me excuse Jim from 
music for awhile and let him go down 
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to the wood-work shop in the basement 
and work there while we have music.” 

I have not heard any more about tru- 
ancy from Jim. 

Now this truancy problem raises an- 
other point that clearly distinguishes 
the apron-wearer from the modern 
teacher. In the old days there was a 
kind of halo thrown around the sacred 
institution — the school. It was revered. 
Not only were the school and the 
building held sacred but even the time 
spent in the school. Out of this rever- 
ence for externals there grew up the 
curious notion that if a child lost any 
time in school — note the expression 
“lost any time,” he had to “make it 
up.” Now just exactly how does one 
make up time? It is easy to see how 
one could and should make up work. 
If there are three outside assignments 
in history and thirty problems in arith- 
metic and so many themes in English 
that seem to be desirable in a certain 
grade within a certain time, it is prob- 
ably a good thing to have every child 
do at least that much. (Of course some 
superior children should even be given 
an opportunity to do more than that.) 
Now suppose a boy or a girl plays tru- 
ant and misses much of this work. 
Good practice would seem to dictate 
that somehow or another he or she 
should be required to demonstrate 
sooner or later a mastery of this sub- 
ject matter. It will probably not be 
necessary to begin piling all this missed 
work on him the very day he returns, 
if and when he does return. If he is 
to do the work of the next grade satis- 
factorily we are perhaps right in giv- 
ing him a chance to “make up this 
work.” When that is said it is perhaps 
all said. I see no way by which time, 
as such, can or should be made up. 
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Yet how many apron teachers ac- 
tually require truant children to stay 
in an hour after school every day until 
the time they missed is made up. Isn’t 
it a wonder they ever come back.? I 
heard recently of a case of this kind. 
The boy in question is a high school 
boy. He has given trouble in school 
and he has been somewhat of a nui- 
sance, but I am not sure that too many 
school people have tried to find out 
why. Last year he cut classes rather 
frequently. During the summer, he 
seemed to grow up considerably. He 
seemed to develop a degree of serious- 
ness that he had not shown before. 
When school began this Autumn he 
assured his mother that he was going 
to go to school regularly and was go- 
ing to try very hard to do what was 
expected of him. What a deal of cour- 
age that took! And how alert modern 
school people really interested in that 
boy’s welfare would have been to no- 
tice the change and make it easy for the 
boy to do right. School had not been 
in session more than six weeks, how- 
ever, when the principal reported that 
the boy was truanting again as badly 
as ever. Someone-with-an-understand- 
ing-heart started on a real investiga- 
tion. She went to the school one day 
just before school resumed after lunch. 
There sat the boy in the principal’s 
office. He was being required to report 
every half day and sit there until the 
bell rang for the first class. When the 
person- with- the - understanding- heart 
began to talk to the boy about why he 
was truanting this year again he said 
to her: “Oh, well what’s the use.? I 
had thought I could come back and 
start out all over again and with a 
clean record this year but I can’t so 
what difference does it make whether 
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I come or not?” Further questioning 
revealed that the boy was actually be- 
ing made to report to a so-called de- 
tention room every afternoon after 
school this year to make up the time 
that he had truanted — ^when? Why, 
last year. Of course he was not making 
up 'morky for he had managed to be 
promoted to the next class. No, it was 
not work he was making upj it was 
time. Can’t you just see the hoop skirts 
and the spinning wheels and the apron 
strings in that school? 

The lady-with-the-understanding- 
heart told me not long ago of another 
incident that reeks of asafoetida, red 
flannel underwear and other evidences 
of bygone days and practices. A tragic 
little figure aged nine had been play- 
ing truant. He would be in school one 
day and out the next. Of course the 
truant officer had to be notified be- 
cause one must conform to the school 
law. The truant officer did not seem to 
have much better luck than anyone else 
in affecting a reform in nine year old 
Bill. Bill continued to be a truant. 
Finally, a very-special-person was sent 
to Bill’s house one morning to bring 
him, one is almost tempted to say, 
dead or alive, to school. As she told 
the story later to the lady-with-the- 
understanding-heart, she started up 
the hill toward the school with Bill. 
As they got nearer to the building Bill 
caught onto the palings of the fence 
and pulled back saying: “I’m not go- 
ing! I’m not going in there!” The 
very-special-person said to the lady- 
with-the-understanding-heart : “What 
am I to do? I pretty nearly did not get 
him to school this morning and I am 
afraid if I try it again tomorrow he’ll 
run away from me. Anyway,” she 
sighed, “I can’t go to his home every 
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day for him. What shall I do?” The 
lady- with - the - understanding - heart 
said to the very-special-person; “Tell 
me. Did Bill talk to you on the way to 
school? Did he say anything to you 
at all?” The very-special-person re- 
plied, “Yes, he talked.” The lady- 
with-the- understanding- heart then 
said, “Now will you try to tell me in 
Bill’s own words just exactly what he 
said to you?” “Yes,” was the answer. 
“He said to me, T don’t want to go in 
there because I don’t understand what 
it is they do when they put figures on 
the board or when they read out of a 
book, and then the kids make fun of 
my clothes.’ ” 

Poor apron-string-very-special-per- 
son! Right there she had the clue all 
the time in the palm of her hand and 
did not even know it. The lady-with- 
the-understanding-heart said to her: 
“I understand that in your school you 
have intelligence tests for children and 
diagnostic tests in reading and in arith- 
metic. Do you know, have you found 
out, how Bill rates on these tests? Do 
you know whether he is really capable 
of doing the work of his grade and 
understands it? Do you know whether 
he has mastered the tool subjects suf- 
ficiently to be working with his class?” 
The very-special-person admitted that 
she did not know at all but that she 
supposed she could find that out if she 
went to the principal’s office. When 
pressed a little further she said that 
she thought there could be something 
done about getting some clothes for 
Bill that were not so obviously too 
big and not so conspicuously patched. 
In fact in that conference I believe the 
very-special-person learned a great 
deal about why some children do not 
like to go to school and play truant 
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instead. I believe she cut her own 
apron strings and threw her apron 
away that very day. 

Lest I leave the wrong impression 
I must hurry to give some pictures 
which 1 have seen recently of teachers 
who have no aprons or apron strings 
and who know what to do when chil- 
dren do not come to school. One of 
these .fine teachers had in her room a 
little girl, who, morning after morn- 
ing, did not attend her classes. Usu- 
ally, however, she would come in the 
afternoon. Telephone conversation 
with the little girl’s parents revealed 
the fact that almost every morning 
about school time the little girl would 
get sick and begin to vomit. Now it 
happened that this apronless teacher 
had taken some college courses which 
helped her to understand the way in 
which children’s minds and their stom- 
achs work. So she questioned the par- 
ents still further about the little girl’s 
vomiting in the morning. It appeared 
that usually by about ten o’clock the 
sickness was over. The mother, how- 
ever, had hesitated to send the child 
to school in the middle of the morning, 
and so she had allowed her to stay out 
until the noon recess. The teacher be- 
gan to think matters over. Why should 
this little girl get sick every morning? 
Why did the sickness disappear at 
about the same time every day? Why 
was she never sick in the afternoon? 
What were some of the things that this 
little girl was timid about? And then 
it all came to the teacher’s mind like 
a flash. This little girl, from a very 
fine family, was a somewhat shy little 
thing who withered up and almost 
seemed to become paralyzed under any 
kind of competition. It so happened 
that for several weeks past this par- 
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ticular room had been having immedi- 
ately after the opening exercises rapid- 
fire drill in arithmetic. The teacher 
had been giving out columns of addi- 
tion to see who could get the answer 
first. Sometimes she gave multiplica- 
tion or division questions but always 
with the idea of developing speed, 
speed, speed. As she looked back over 
the past few weeks she could see that 
this little girl on the mornings when 
she was in school had become flushed, 
excited, and quite bothered during 
these competitive exercises. And, as the 
teacher recalled, never once had the 
child put up her hand to indicate that 
she had the answer first! Being a well- 
trained teacher with modern ideas in 
regard to what goes on under a child’s 
skin as well as in his brain, she said to 
herself: “Well! now that’s enough of 
that. I’m not going to have that child 
fall into the habit of actually getting 
herself sick every morning so she won’t 
have to come to my room. I’m going to 
fix things so she will want to be well 
so she can come. There ai-e other ways 
of developing speed in number work. 
And I’ll just give her a little extra 
help on the side so she won’t be em- 
barrassed about it. No sir, I’m not go- 
ing to have any child prefer not to 
come to my school. I’m going to see to 
it that at least my thirty-five children 
want to come.” 

How different our reports on tru- 
ancy would be if we could have all 
teachers like that one. I know one 
whole school, however, that must have 
that kind. The reason I think so is that 
recently one child in the school devel- 
oped scarlet fever at home over the 
week-end. When the school authori- 
ties learned about it the following 
Monday morning, school had already 
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convened. The staff "Went into a hur- 
ried consultation with the school physi- 
cian to see whether they should send 
the other children home and quaran- 
tine the school. The last I heard the 
children were trooping into the office 
pleading with the principal not to send 
them home and not to quarantine the 
school. They wanted so much to go on 
with their school work, they said, be- 
cause they liked school so much! 
Shades of the apron days! 

I read recently of a city which in 
one year reported twenty-thousand so- 
called unlawful absences. Think of it! 
Twenty thousand times when children 
stayed away from school for reasons 
other than sickness! Now let us just 
try to imagine what the apron-string 
teachers and principals in such a city 
would do about truancy. Some of them 
would simply report absences to the 
parents and then expect the parents to 
do the rest. Of course, in some neigh- 
borhoods parents cannot be expected 
to understand the value of keeping a 
child in school. In fact, some parents 
even deliberately keep children out of 
school to earn money, or to help take 
care of the other children, or for other 
reasons. The teacher with modern 
ideas realizes in such cases that mere 
reporting to the parents is not enough. 
Such cases, perhaps, require visits to 
the home, perhaps even in the evening 
when father is at home. Sometimes 
such visits will reveal a great many 
things to the observing teacher which 
will explain much about the child she 
is trying to teach. 

Some apron-string or horse-and- 
buggy schools are not so considerate as 
they might be about children’s feel- 
ings. I heard recently of a teacher who 
asked all the children whose families 
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were on the relief rolls to rise. I must 
say I admire the spunk of the twelve- 
year-old boy who went storming home 
that night and declared with clenched 
fists that he was never going back to 
that school again. I am perfectly sure 
he should never be asked to, nor 
should any other child be asked, to 
go back to that teacher again. She be- 
longs to the spinning-wheel era when 
we did not know that children learn 
through their feelings and their emo- 
tions as well as through their brain 
cells. 

I heard not so very long ago of an- 
other apron-stringer who almost seems 
to go out of her way to refer to every 
ward of the Juvenile Court as a “court 
child.” Now, of course, there are rea- 
sons and reasons why children become 
wards of the Juvenile Court. Some of 
the reasons have to do with delin- 
quency and some of them do not. Even 
when a child is being helped by the 
Juvenile Court to overcome delin- 
quency certainly we in the school will 
want to help, also, and will want to 
make it as easy as possible for the child 
to do what is right. Embarrassing a 
child about his being a ward of the 
court sounds like the cases we used to 
hear about, let us hope there have been 
none within the last thirty years, when 
teachers would even say to a misbehav- 
ing boy, “Oh, I suppose you’ll become 
a criminal and land in the penitentiary 
just as your brother did.” I can think 
of nothing that would hasten the trip 
to the penitentiary any faster than 
that! 

The apron-string school immediate- 
ly refers its truants to the Attendance 
Officer and then next to the Juvenile 
Court. The modern school, on the con- 
trary, says to itself: “Let us see first 
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if we can find out why these children 
do not come to school. Let us see if 
the fault is in the home or in the 
school. In either case let us see what we 
can do about it. Let us see how much 
we can find out about this child which 
will help us to understand him and 
his conduct. Let us do everything we 
can do first because after all it is our 
problem. Then if we find we are still 
not successful we will go and get some 
outside help.” It should not take any 
superintendent or principal or school 
director long to determine whether the 
school is an afron-string school or 
whether it is an understanding school 
if he just watches how the school han- 
dles a few cases of truancy. 

II 

And now let us consider some other 
matters. The old-time teachers not 
only had apron-strings but they 
also had whalebones and chatelaine 
watches. We have seen what they did 
about truancy so now let us see what 
happened when children failed or did 
poor work in school. I have not told 
you yet any of the apron-string things 
that I did when I began teaching in 
the sixth grade. I must confess, 
though, that I wonder now why any 
School Board ever re-elected me. One 
of my shortcomings was, I think, that 
in those days I must have believed that 
any child could do his school work if 
he applied himself hard enough. I 
used to visit in the homes of my pupils, 
but I am not at all sure now how help- 
ful I was because of this wrong notion 
which I had. I do not know exactly 
why I thought that way except that I 
believe most school teachers in those 
days felt if a child did not learn it was 
somehow or other the child’s own 
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fault. I believe we thought that the 
thing that was wrong with the child 
was in that mysterious part of him 
which we called his “will power” or 
his “concentration” or his “attention.” 

I fear, though, there may be a few 
apron-stringers abroad in the land 
even yet judging by the case of Anna 
May about whom I heard recently. 

Anna May, it seems, was fifteen and 
was in the fifth grade. She had been 
in the fifth grade for two years as in- 
deed she had in nearly every grade 
through which she had passed. Anna 
May was unusually tall even for a 
fifteen year old, and it did seem as if 
there just was neither seat nor aisle 
space enough to accommodate her feet 
and legs. One day, not long ago, Anna 
May was struggling with some prob- 
lems involving denominate numbers 
when her teacher discovered that Anna 
May could not even do long division. 
That was too much for Miss Apron- 
strings. To think that Anna May was 
even doing fifth grade for the second 
time and still could not do long divi- 
sion! She was amazed, and announced 
the fact to Anna May and to the rest 
of the room. Anna May should be 
ashamed of herself after all that her 
teachers had tried to do for her. She 
just must not be even trying or, of 
course, she could do the question. 
Finally Anna May did the unheard of 
thing of getting out of her seat and 
deliberately leaving the room. Not 
knowing exactly where to go or what 
to do she did another unheard of thing 
and walked voluntarily into the prin- 
cipal’s office. The principal decided 
then it was time something should be 
done. Here was fifteen year old Anna 
May in a class with eleven and twelve 
year olds and still she could not do 
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the work after having gone over it all 
last year. Anna May was sent to see the 
school psychologist. An intelligence 
test showed her to have a mental age 
of nine and one-half years. How she 
had ever progressed in a regular school 
routine to the fifth grade is still a mys- 
tery, A little questioning brought out 
the fact that Anna May dearly loved 
to do things about the house, loved to 
set the table, and thought she would 
like to learn how to cook and sew and 
maybe wait on a table. Unfortunately 
for Anna May, not only teachers 
but sometimes whole school systems 
and even school laws get rather badly 
mixed up with apron-string left-overs. 
The school law says Anna May must 
go to school until she is sixteen, and 
her school organization says she can- 
not take up any kind of shop or trade 
training until she has finished the 
eighth grade. Her particular school 
does not have a special teacher or a 
special room for girls just like Anna 
May, so it looks as if she will have 
to stay in a regular grade until she is 
sixteen. Then it is a safe ten to one bet 
that she will quit school. The princi- 
pal, however, has made it clear to all 
concerned that there must be no more 
threats hurled at Anna May and no 
more castigation and embarrassment 
over a shortcoming which has nothing 
whatever to do with will power or 
with trying hard enough. That prin- 
cipal has cut one pair of apron strings. 

It is curious also how the good old 
days leave their mark even yet in the 
matter of school reports. A small 
friend of mine came home recently 
with a very long and sober face. At the 
dinner table he said to the family: 
“Well, I might as well tell you for 
you’ll find it out soon enough anyway. 
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I think, from what the teacher said 
today, that when I get my report card 
it is going to have Unsatisfactory in 
Citizenship. What is citizenship, 
father ? ” The family tried the best they 
could to explain to him what citizen- 
ship means or, at least, what it proba- 
bly means on a school report card. 
Naturally they and he were somewhat 
disturbed over this blot on the family 
escutcheon. A few days later the child 
came running into the house waving 
his report card over his head and look- 
ing very happy. As his mother asked 
to see his report he cried joyfully, “I 
didn’t make a U in Citizenship after 
all. It was in Dependability!” Believe 
it or not this same child who has played 
the piano since he was about five and 
who for the last two years has been 
playing the trumpet in addition ame 
home recently with a U in Music on 
his report card. His family were sur- 
prised, to say the least, for they knew 
he could read music and knew that he 
liked school music. Finally, their curi- 
osity got the better of them, and they 
called his teacher on the telephone. 
They asked if Johnnie was not doing 
his music well in school. “Oh, yes in- 
deed,” said the music teacher, “in fact 
he is the best pupil I have in the room 
in music.” “Well,” persisted his 
mother, “I do not understand then 
why it is that he brought home a grade 
of Unsatisfactory in music.” “Oh,” 
said the teacher, “that was because 
when he leaves the room he walks in 
front of my desk iirstead of behind it.” 
Can’t you just see the whalebones that 
teacher wears? 

A seven year old in my own family 
connection came home recently look- 
ing like nothing so much as a whipped 
dog. He did not even need to come 
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into the house to tell his mother what 
had happened because some of his lit- 
tle friends had run faster than he had 
walked and had already told the dis- 
mal tale. It seemed that Leland had 
been put back! He had been put back 
into the lower class! After the first 
awfulness had worn off a trifle, the 
mother did summon courage to go to 
the teacher to find out whether the 
teacher felt Leland could not learn 
and whether she thought he was very 
dull or just exactly what she did think. 
The teacher was the only one in the 
story who seemed unconcerned about 
what had happened. Oh, no indeed she 
did not think Leland was dull at all. 
And anyway he was just going to have 
to stay in the lower grade for a few 
days, maybe a week, and then she 
would put him back with his own class. 
The mother was even more puzzled 
then and asked why the child had to 
be put back if it was only for a week. 
What in the world was wrong? 
“Well,” the teacher said, “every time 
he gets up in line for reading class he 
and another little boy giggle, and I 
just thought Pd put him back until 
he could get over his giggling.” Le- 
land, the merry little soul, with a 
laugh so infectious that he makes 
everyone around him laugh, humili- 
ated, scared, becoming afraid of his 
teacher, learning to hate school in his 
second year — ^why? Because he gig- 
gles, and his teacher wears apron 
strings! 

The modern teacher of the automo- 
bile and radio age knows that if grades 
are good for anything, it is only to 
show the child wherein he is accom- 
plishing and wherein he is failing. The 
modern well trained teacher is very 
careful that the children in her room 


know what the marks are for and what 
they mean. In fact the ultra modern 
teacher even teaches children how to 
grade themselves! Think of that! The 
modern teacher never uses demotion 
or leaving back at promotion time as a 
means of discipline. Never does she do 
that! Always she tries to avoid embar- 
rassment for children who are failing. 

I heard a few days ago of a high- 
school teacher who had put up on one 
corner of her blackboard what she 
called the Dishonor Roll. Under this 
heading she had written the names of 
all the students who were failing in 
her work. It would be a fine thing if 
some one of you modernly trained 
teachers some day might have an op- 
portunity to ask that teacher — very 
politely, of course' — ^how she would 
feel if the Superintendent of her 
schools were to post a Dishonor Roll 
under which he would list the names 
of all teachers who were failing. Isn’t 
it strange how long it has taken us 
members of the human race to learn 
to put o.urselves into the other person’s 
place and to see how we would feel 
under the same circumstances! 

A nice looking young girl was sent 
in to visit with me the other day. It 
seems that her work in high school had 
been on the down grade ever since her 
freshman year. Last year she had an 
incomplete grade in bookkeeping and 
had failed in history, This year, it 
seems, she had made no effort to re- 
move these t#o deficiencies and was 
not now getting very good grades. The 
school authorities felt there must cer- 
tainly be something pretty seriously 
wrong with the girl and wanted to 
know if we could find the cause of the 
trouble. I shall take time to tell you 
four things that I found out that were 
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wrong. There were other things, but 
I shall mention only four. In the first 
place, we found that the girl had an 
Intelligence Quotient on the Binet 
Test of 92. Now an Intelligence Quo- 
tient of 92 indicates, of course, intelli- 
gence which we call average or normal. 
However, in a first-class high school, 
as a rule, it takes something above 
average intelligence to make the 
grade. High school graduates the 
country over are above average in in- 
intelligence. Furthermore, the median 
intelligence quotient of a senior class 
in high school is higher than the me- 
dian intelligence quotient of a fresh- 
man class because the duller ones have 
very largely either failed or stopped 
school. This girl then was no duller in 
her senior year than she had been in 
her freshman year. She only appeared 
so because of the increased competition 
which she was having. 

A second thing which I found out 
was that she thought she could go right 
on and graduate with those two incom- 
plete grades out against her. She did 
not know she was supposed to make 
them up before she graduated. She 
hated the two subjects and had not 
wanted to have anything more to do 
with them. When I explained to her 
that they might prevent her gradua- 
tion next June, she said in all serious- 
ness that she certainly would go to see 
about them immediately. 

A third thing which I discovered 
Was that the girl had not been well for 
many months, and that during the 
early part of last year she felt so bad 
and ate so much and drank so much 
water that her mother finally took her 
to a doctor. The physician was obliged 
to tell the family that the girl has dia- 
betes and will have to be on a regu- 
lated diet and a restricted program the 


rest of her life. She is now eating a 
prescribed diet and administering to 
herself insulin three times a day with a 
hypodermic needle. She says some- 
times she wonders whether life is 
worth all that and whether it is worth 
the struggle. I wonder how we would 
have felt if that blow had fallen on us 
at sixteen! 

A fourth thing which I found out 
was that last year in the Spring flood 
we had in the Ohio Valley, a huge 
gasoline tank had come surging down 
the river, knocked the girl’s home 
right off its foundation and carried it 
and everything in it away. The family 
were scattered for several days not 
even knowing where the other mem- 
bers of the family were. Finally after 
a time the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies had outfitted the family of seven 
with various kinds and sizes of clothes. 
Finally, also, the Red Cross had even 
built a three-roomed house for the 
family, and in these three rooms the 
family of seven are now living. Of 
course, after a high school basketball 
game or a dance you just can’t invite 
anybody in when the family has to 
live like that! 

Fortunately the girl’s home room 
teacher has shown some interest in the 
girl, and the pathetic child says that 
she thinks it would, be well to go and 
talk over some of these things with 
Miss Watson. Now did it take any par- 
ticular skills or techniques to find out 
these things about the girl? Finding 
and interpreting the Intelligence Quo- 
tient was the only point in the whole 
procedure that required any technical 
training. The other facts not only 
could have been found out by the 
school but were in all probability al- 
ready known by them. Evidently, 
however, the pieces of the jig saw puz- 
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zle had never all been put together 
before. Certainly when they are put 
together there need be no further won- 
der about why the girl is not doing so 
well in school as she did when she en- 
tered high school. Think of it — an in- 
telligence that is working to its very 
limits, a lifelong struggle with dia- 
betes, together with the devastating 
experiences of a flood, and life with six 
other people in three rooms! And then 
someone wondered why the girl was 
not doing satisfactory work in school! 
As schools get farther and farther away 
from the apron days, they will be able 
to ascertain and interpret and put to- 
gether all such facts themselves and 
will not need to send out for special 
professional help so often. 

Ill 

I have tried to show some of the 
differences between the old non-pro- 
fessional and the modern professional 
teacher in the matters of truancy and 
school grades and marks. Perhaps we 
can take time for a contrast between 
the two along one other line. Let us see 
wherein these two types of teacher dif- 
fer when children misbehave in school. 
The teacher with the spirit of 1937 al- 
ways says to herself or himself two 
things when a child misbehaves: “I 
must find out what made him do that,” 
and then “What would I better do to 
help him so he won’t need or want to 
do that anymore?” I believe that the 
real teacher of today binds those two 
questions on her breast plate and lets 
them direct her every step. Sometimes 
when the first question is asked “What 
made the child do that?” or “Why is 
he doing that? What satisfaction is he 
getting out of it?”, the answer turns 
out to be relatively simple. Sometimes, 
for instance, the child is doing things 


merely to show off. All right, then, 
why does he feel that he needs to show 
off? Is it because he can’t show off in 
recitations or in sports and so he has 
to show off some other way? When 
such is the case the wise teacher says to 
herself; “Now I see he is trying to get 
some recognition by doing the wrong 
thing. I’ll just not pay any attention to 
the wrong thing the next time but in 
the meantime I am going to think up 
something respectable that he can do 
which will put him in the lime light a 
little. Then I hope I can help him to 
learn that it is fun to be the center of 
things but that there are also lots of 
ways of having fun on the side lines, 
too.” 

Sometimes when these fine teachers 
ask themselves, “Why is he doing it? ”, 
they find the answer is a matter of 
health. Not long ago I worked with a 
boy who had been scolded much in 
school and had recently even been 
whipped for making so much noise. 
When I inquired about the kind of 
noise he made it turned out that he 
shuffled his feet around on the floor 
endlessly and dropped rulers constant- 
ly. As a matter of fact the child should 
not have been in school at all, for he 
had a pronounced case of St. Vitus 
Dance. He should have been in bed at 
home with rest and quiet and good 
food and serenity. However, four 
other members of the family were 
chronically ill including both the 
father and mother, the family were on 
relief and had neither enough food nor 
clothes. Perhaps the school would have 
been a better place than such a home 
as that if the boy could have been al- 
lowed to lie down and rest whenever 
he felt restless, or if he could have 
been allowed to do only those things 
which were easy for him and involved 
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no small-muscle strain. And above all 
things, if his fidgeting and dropping 
things had only been understood as be- 
ing a part of a disease and not as a re- 
sult of willfulness! Imagine whipping 
a child with St. Vitus Dance because he 
fidgets and drops things! 

Sometimes when we say, “Why 
does he do it?”, we find that the an- 
swer lies in some conditions at home. 

I was asking myself that question not 
long ago as I worked with a girl who 
not only had misbehaved terribly in 
school but out of school as well and 
finally had to be sent, or at least was 
sent, to a correctional institution. As we 
talked together I said to her, “Mar- 
garet, if you could do or be the thing 
you would like most in the world what 
would you choose?” She looked at me 
seriously and said, “Be where there 
are no fights or arguments and every- 
body has a job.” I wonder how I 
should have behaved in school if I had 
lived in such a home and under such 
economic conditions! 

To be perfectly honest we must add 
that occasionally the best teacher in 
the world or the best psychologist or 
the best case-worker is still unable to 
find out what the child’s motivation is. 
It is to be hoped that we can learn 
more about that as time goes on. In 
the meantime, at least we can always 
do what we think will make it easiest 
for the child to do right even if we 
have not succeeded in finding out why 
he does wrong. Obviously, we will 
never try to force confessions or apolo- 
gies from children. We may sometimes 
feel that punishment may actually be 
helpful to the child, but if so, we shall 
always try to choose the punishment 
that will be helpful. The punishment 
must not be dragged out interminably j 
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it must not be given in anger, and 
above all things it must be fair. It 
must make the child want to do the 
right thing the next time. 

Before we leave this matter of chil- 
dren’s behavior I must tell you a story 
about some schools along the Atlantic 
Seaboard that I should have supposed 
were far beyond the apron stage. In 
fact, they are so close to New York 
City that I should have supposed they 
might even have television! A study 
was conducted in eighty-three elemen- 
tary schoolrooms in New Jersey with 
the idea of learning just what the 
teachers really do with behavior prob- 
lems in their schools, why they do 
what they do, and what they think 
they have accomplished by what they 
do. The records were actually kept of 
the instances in which behavior prob- 
lems arose, and then the teachers told 
what they did about it, and why, and 
what good they thought they had 
done. Some very interesting results 
came out of this investigation. 

In the first place, it was found that 
in something over twelve hundred in- 
stances of wrong behavior the teachers 
had met the situation by some sort of 
punishment three times as frequently 
as by all other methods combined. 
That is to say, they did not always 
punish j sometimes they ignored, 
sometimes they reasoned with the 
child, etc. But when all these other 
methods were added together they 
were less than one-third as many as the 
number that had been met and han- 
dled through punishment. The second 
astonishing result of this study was the 
discovery that these teachers tended to 
use the same kind of treatment for all 
misbehavior regardless of what the 
misbehavior was. The treatment, in 
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other words, was not in terms of the 
particular behavior disease the child 
showed but was just treatment for be- 
havior sickness in general. The third 
conclusion of the study was, that, ac- 
cording to what the teachers them- 
selves said, their primary purpose was 
to remove the disorder rather than to 
remove the underlying causes of the 
problem. The teachers showed by their 
answers that they failed to take into 
account the motives and reasons for 
the child’s behavior but were inter- 
ested only in making him stop doing 
what he was doing. And wonder of 
wonders the answers showed, in the 
fourth place, that the teachers were 
quite well satisfied with the success 
which they thought they had had in 
meeting these behavior problems in 
school. Couldn’t some of you go over 
into New Jersey and cut off some of 
these aprons and hoop skirts and sub- 
stitute for them a modern professional 
suit of armor made out of the case- 
work point of view.? 

I must close, but before I do I 
should like to answer a question that 
many of you are asking yourselves. 
Some of you are saying: “How shall 
I ever find time to do all these things 
that you say a modern professionally 
trained teacher ought to do in order to 
understand her pupils.? After all I 
must teach subject matter, too, and 
that takes time.” I never hear that 
question, or even suspect it, without 
thinking of the old story about the 
child who was failing in geography. 
She was given a note to take home to 
her mother about the matter. When 
she returned the next day, the teacher 
asked her what her mother had said 
about the geography work. The girl 
replied, “Why, she said that she never 


knowed no Jogafy and she got married 
and her sister never knowed no Jogafy 
and she got married and you know 
Jogafy and you ain’t never got mar- 
ried so she guesses Jogafy don’t 
amount to so much.” I wonder myself 
if school subject matter amounts to so 
much if it makes such demands on our 
time and strength that we do not have 
opportunity to understand our chil- 
dren. 

Such papers as this probably make 
you feel like the little girl’s chameleon 
must have felt. The little girl had been 
told that if she put her chameleon on 
green fabric he would turn green. She 
tried it and sure enough he did. Then 
she put him on red fabric and he 
turned red. She tried him on brown 
and on other colors, and each time he 
changed his skin to suit his back- 
ground, But the little girl went one 
step too far when she put the poor 
thing on a piece of Scotch plaid, and 
he burst himself trying to make good! 
We don’t want you to burst yourselves 
trying to follow out all our admoni- 
tions, so may I just ask you to cut the 
apron strings by remembering only 
four things. First, the real teacher 
always tries to find the reason or 
motives for what a child does. Sec- 
ond, the real teacher always tries to 
arrange matters so it will be easy and 
natural for the child to do what she 
thinks he should. Third, a real teacher 
never does to a child what she would 
not want someone to do to her. 
Fourth, a real teacher always remem- 
bers both for herself and for the child 
what Sir John Lubbock said once, “I 
cannot think but that the world would 
be better and brighter if our teachers 
would dwell on the Duty of Happi- 
ness as well as the Happiness of Duty.” 



DOMESTICATED 

Rxjth Smriver Yeoklum 

I do not care for travelling 

I love my chairs and rooms j 
I couldn’t be a vagabond 
I’d miss my pans and brooms. 

^What is a gallant launch to me, 

^Vith stiff sails, blank and white? 

I’ve fluffy curtains on my bed. 

And smooth sheets, drawn up tight. 

JVEy fire gossips all through teaj 
The faucet talks, *^drip, drop.” 

The crock lolls open-mouthed at me. 
The rafters gasp and pop. 

Dukes and lords are lost on me. 

Compared to homely joys 

I love the lads who bring the milk. 

The slim- faced grocery-boys I 

And when I take to wandering 
Out in my garden patch, 

I simply cannot wait to get 
Back in, and close the latch. 
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Gehner 


A Skyline Trail Going Its Seemingly 
Byway of Unending Charm- 


Careless Way, a Vagrant 
— Lake Louise 



WHY THESE CAPS AND GOWNS? 


Carl Holliday 


S OON THE average American citizen 
will be gazing with wonder — and 
perhaps amusement — at the col- 
lege Faculty and graduating class 
marching in the academic procession 
and arrayed in caps and gowns and 
hoods of outlandish shapes and riotous 
colors. What does it all mean? asks 
Mr. Average American. 

There is a genuine significance and 
a hoary tradition about all this para- 
phernalia. No man — not even the 
learned professors themselves — can 
tell just when these flowing gowns 
with gaily tinted hoods hanging down 
the back became the insignia of uni- 
versity rank and station. Far back in 
the Middle Ages certain types of such 
hoods and robes, worn by the clergy, 
who then composed most of the Facul- 
ties, began to be retained by the stu- 
dents when lay fashions were chang- 
ing. Those academic costumes were in- 
deed useful in the ancient daysj for 
the early college halls were bitterly 
cold, and the students found the gowns 
and hoods — then actually worn over 
the head — ^just about the only protec- 
tion from freezing to death during the 
professor’s lecture! 

At a very early date these college 
men comnlcnced to add touches of 
color to the outfit to designate their 
particular schools, departments and 
student clubs or fraternities. Naturally 
the further away from the church the 
university grew, the more brilliant be- 
came these tints, until Faculties began 
to look like parading rainbows. 

And today by the colors in their 
hoods you may know them. If dark 


blue is there and also in the three bars 
on the sleeves, he is a Doctor of Philo- 
sophy — ^perhaps because some of our 
modern philosophy does Incline to- 
ward indigo ! If the hood is white he 
holds the degree of Doctor of Letters 
or Literature, indicating the purity of 
literature. But, of course, the custom 
was instituted before the creation of 
the modern novel! If the hood con- 
tains green you may be sure the pro- 
fessor has taken his degree In Pharma- 
cy or medicine j for are not the medici- 
nal herbs green? If he wears purple 
he is a graduate in law — for the early 
judges wore the royal purple when on 
the bench. If, however, the hood is 
lined with scarlet It means that the 
gentleman has his degree in Theology, 
and he is following the ancient custom 
of the cardinal’s scarlet robe. 

Russet in the hood seems appropri- 
ate enough for a graduate in Forestry, 
and one look at the average underpaid 
school teacher convinces you that pale 
blue is exactly right for the hood of 
the fellow who has taken his degree 
in Pedagogy or Education. But why 
the dentist’s hood should be lilac, the 
musician’s pink, or the graduate li- 
brarian’s lemon is something of a 
mystery. 

And those gowns, especially the 
sleeves — note them closely at this 
year’s commencement exercises. There 
is real meaning in them. If the, gown 
is plain black stuff, with long, pointed 
sleeves, give the lad but little atten- 
tion j he is simply a Bachelor of some 
sort — ^bachelor being from the low 
Latin hacca, meaning a cow! But if the 
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gown be of silk, with long, closed 
sleeves, with a slit about half-way 
down for the arms to poke through, 
grant the gentleman some reverence; 
for he is a Master of Arts or Sciences. 
If, however, the silk gown has round 
bell sleeves and is faced down the front 
and barred across the sleeves with 
black velvet or with the colors seen in 
the hood, bow down and worship ; for 
the wearer is a learned Doctor of 
something or other! Finally, if the 
gown be trimmed with gold braid and 
the cap have a golden tassel, be abject; 
it is a Dean or a President. But don’t 
be fooled by all doctor’s gowns; they 
may also be worn by college trustees, 
some of whom never saw the inside of 
a college textbook. 

Long before the Revolution, 
American Faculties, largely trained at 
Oxford and Cambridge, had imported 
this idea of “academic costume.” Old 
King’s College, now Columbia, 
brought over the rules for such ap- 
parel at Oxford; and Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton soon followed this lead. 
But the gay tints of the European uni- 
versities were an abomination to the 
Puritanical professors of Harvard and 
Yale, and the Colonial gowns and 
hoods were rather subdued in tone. 

The sturdy Middle West and the 
conservative South long resisted the 
urge to wear “black nightgowns” and 
“mortar board” caps. In those sections 
the student-speakers at commence- 
ment appeared in dress suits, while the 
President donned his Prince Albert. 
But by 1880 the University of Penn- 
sylvania, New York University, and 
the University of the South (Sewanee) 
were demanding academic costume for 
all important ceremonies. Then in 
1883 the seniors at Williams College, 


in order to prove that they were indeed 
seniors, appeared in robes and caps, 
and in 1884 the famous woman’s col- 
lege, Wellesley, followed suit. 

Now Bryn Mawr, in 1885, required 
a standardized costume, and in 1886 
Harvard clinched the matter when at 
the celebration of its two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary, it not only re- 
quired, but supplied gowns, hoods, and 
caps, modeled after those in use for a 
thousand years in Europe. 

So seriously was this matter now 
being taken that a commission on aca- 
demic costume was created, composed 
of some of the most noted educators in 
America, and after years of genuine 
research presented its “code” in May, 
1895. The rules of the commission 
were so widely accepted that in 1902 
the University of the State of New 
York obtained a charter for the Inter- 
collegiate Bureau of Academic Cos- 
tume — an organization that at once be- 
gan the arduous task of determining 
and registering the official colors of 
the more than 800 colleges in the 
United States and its colonies. Today, 
after more than thirty years of investi- 
gation, the Bureau can tell you in- 
stantly how to dress and what colors 
to wear for any commencement proces- 
sion in the world. 

Thus a type of garb more than a 
thousand years old has gained a com- 
plete rebirth. Certainly it has two ad- 
vantages: it is far cheaper than the old- 
time graduating dress or suit — the 
whole modern outfit can now be 
rented for three or four dollars — and 
it gives the audience at the commence- 
ment exercises something to gaze at 
while the orator of the occasion is bor- 
ing the graduating class with moth- 
eaten advice. 



GERMAN EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 

SINCE 1900 

Paul R. Radosavljevich 


I 

T he key of the progress of our 
America is to be found in her 
habit of listening to the whole 
world and in picking up what is best 
for our nation. This discriminative 
ability should be applied sedulously to 
our education, for that nation is best 
in its educational thinking which is 
best informed. In the past our America 
has largely received her educational 
inspiration from England, France, 
Italy, Scandinavian, and German 
speaking countries. It is a fact that the 
American education in the past has 
been and at present continues to be in- 
fluenced by Pestalozzi, Froebel, Her- 
bart, Ziller, Rein, W. Preyer, Hegel, 
Meumann, W. Stern, W. Doerpfeld, 
L. Burgerstein, S. Freud, O. Pfister, 
Th. Ziehen, J. K. F. Rosenkrantz, 
Jean Paul (Richter), J. Pabst, W. A. 
Lay, F. Paulsen, R. Schultze, Oster- 
mann, Forel, L. Nelson, H. Lietz, G. 
Kerschenstelner, F. Zizek, OflFner, K. 
Lange, R. Steiner, Count Keyserllng, 
C, G. Jung, A. Adler, E. Spranger, 
W. Schohaus, W. Dilthey, Pollock, 
E. Haufe, E, Kretschmer, G. Lind- 
worsky, Matthias, and many Germans 
both of former days and others now 
living, whose works have been trans- 
lated into English, representing both 
theoretical (scientific, research) and 
practical (art) works. Besides these 
English translations of the German 
pedagogical works we have to mention 
also the excellent works of our Ameri- 


can educators dealing with the German 
education, such as those of Th. Alex- 
ander and B. Parker, I. Kandel, W. F. 
Roman, A. E. Meyer, C. W. Wash- 
burne, M. Stearns, W. S. Monroe, 
Terman, Klemm, Russell, Learned, 
G. S. Hall, Ch. H. Judd, Scripture, 
Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, et at. 
And in turn, Germans have translated 
the works of some of our best Ameri- 
can educators, to wit G. St. Hall, G. 
Dewey, H. Goddard, W. James, F. 
W. Baldwin, G. M. Whipple, E. L. 
Thorndike, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Judd, 
Titchener, Felix Adler, J. M. Bald- 
win, J. L. Tadd, et d. This mutual 
aid and cobperation is urgently needed 
at this very period when there is evi- 
dence that our educational affairs are 
wrestling with two pedagogical canker 
diseases — educational inferiority, and 
still worse, pedagogical self-stultifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, there is shown a 
most creditable appreciation in the 
U.S. of the Pestalozzi movement, the 
Oswego movement, the spirit of Froe- 
belian Kindergarten, also the Herbar- 
tian school in this country, preached 
especially by 0. Chrisman, Charles 
and Frank McMurry, De Garmo, 
Judd, et al., the l.Q. movement (W. 
Stern was the originator of it), etc., 
all these movements in our United 
States having received their impulse 
from German speaking countries. On 
the other hand, since 1900 and more 
recently since the Great War there 
has been aroused an earnest interest 
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for our American education in Ger- 
many as displayed by Dr. Erich Hylla 
who is now at Columbia University 
and who wrote an excellent study of 
Die Schule der Demakratie: Bin Auf- 
riss des Bildungswesens der Vereinig- 
ten Staaten (Beltz 192,8, 300, illus- 
trated).^ 

For many centuries the German 
people represented a real land of ped- 
agogy, i.e., science and practice of edu- 
cation. That land consists mainly of 
the present three independent repub- 
lics, Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land (the German language is spoken 
in this ideal Swiss Republic in sixteen 
out of twenty-two cantons — French in 
five, and Italian in two), totalling 
about seventy-five millions of pure 
German stock (exclusive of a large 
number of the Germans in Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Latvia, Poland, Italy, 
Hungary, Rumania, Belgium, Yugo- 
slavia, Russia, United States, etc.). 
They are located in the heart of Con- 
tinental Europe, having come into con- 
tact with the cultures of all nations 


^ Compare also the works of Bonn, Geld uni 
GeisCy 1927} Brinkmanii) Demokratie und Er%iehungj 
19271 Feiler, dmericcL-Euro-paj 19275 G. Kartzke, Das 
Amerikantsche Schulweseny 1928} Langenscheidt, Land 
und Leute in Amerika, 19265 Silbermann, Aus Neat 
Yorker Hoeheren Schuleny 19275 Zielesch, Jugend ttn 
Lande der Jugend, 1926} Baernreither, Jugendfuer- 
sOrege und Strafrecht in den Vereinigten Siaaten von 
Nordamerika, 19075 Loebner, Die Grundiuege des Un- 
eerriches’tind Ef%Uhungsvjesens in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nordamerika, 19075 Kuyper8> Volksschule 
und Lehrerbildufig in den Ver. Staaten in ihren her- 
vortretenden Ztiegen, 19075 Muensterbergfs Die Atneri^ 
kaner, 19045 Lamprecht, Apiericana, 19065 Beck, 
Americana Paedagogik, iQiij W. Stern, Die Jugend- 
republik, 19105 Mueller, Attterikanisches Volks- 
bildungstt/esen, 19 10 5 Wheeler, Die Organisation des 
Hoeheren Vnterrichts in den Ver. Staaten von Nord 
Amerika, 19005 Wheeler, Vnterricht und Deniokratie 
in Amerika, 19105 Sinclair, Der Rekrut; Eine Studie 
usher atnerikanische Eraiehung, 19285 Perry, Die 
Amerikanische XJniversitaet, 19075 Bagley, Ameri- 
kanisches SchuUoesen (Rein’s Enzyclopaedia^ I, 1903, 
i03-»55)jetc. 
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since immemorial times as described, 
for example, by Tacitus’ Germania 
(written about one hundred years after 
Caesar wrote his Gallic Wars)^ in 
Madame de Stael’s De BAllemagne 
(1810), in the modern works of 
Thomas Carlyle, H. S. Chamberlain, 
Count Gobineau, Professor Milosh 
Trivunatz of Belgrad University and 
many other foreigners of note. 

The aim of this article is to deal ex- 
clusively with educational movements 
in Germany since 1900, a period 
unique in the history of the German 
people, who have suffered both from 
a multiplicity of states and political 
parties as well as from all kinds of 
educational standards. According to 
Th. Ziegler (Die geistigen uni so- 
zialen Stroemungen Deutschlanis im 
ip. uni 20, Jahrhuniert bis zum Be- 
ginn ies W eltkrieges^ 1921? P- 45^): 
“Niemals ist es am Ende einer Periode 
einer Generation so klar gewesen wie 
den Menschen um das Jahr 1900, dass 
das nachste Jahrhundert einen an- 
deren, vor allem einen bestimmteren, 
ausgesprocheneren Charakter tragen 
werde und tragen muesse als das letzte 
Jahrzehnt des zu Ende gehenden 
neunzehnten.” Just four years before 
the World War, in the year of the 
Antimoiernisteneii or vow against 
modernism, Kurt Martens published 
his Literatur in Deutschlani (1910) 
in which we find him saying'. 

It is true that in politics and economics 
there was then (i.e. when Germany was 
a collection of small states) little to swag- 
ger about, though swaggering was not yet 
in any case a German trait. Capitalism and 
militarism were not even in the hobblede- 
hoy period: they were but feeding up for it 
as apple-cheeked urchins might do. The 
German citizen went soberly and consider- 
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ately about his business, talked harmless 
politics with his neighbors, and sang in the 
evening his beautiful and dreamy folk 
songs. The ringing trichord made up for 
the raucous voice of the drill-sergeant, that 
dreaded petty official, and the commercial 
traveller was not then, as he has since 
gradually become, the fanfare of the new 
German nation. We had then an aristoc- 
racy with aristocratic principles and forms 
of life, and a corps of officers mainly re- 
cruited from this aristocracy; we had also 
a patrician class in trade and commerce, 
and patricians of culture who cultivated the 
temperate enjoyment of life. In Germany 
culture was indigenous; Germany then had 
style. Now, Germany is an arsenal, a Stock 
exchange, a madhouse, a monster hotel. 

Many thinking educators in Ger- 
many, like real patriots, were agitated 
over the question whether it could 
truly be said: Germania docet, or that 
Germany is the land of schools, for 
the narrow nationalism, onesided in- 
tellectualism, partisan politics or rigid 
militarism tended to become the three 
fundamental principles of German life 
and German education, leading to one 
and the same goal — Education to the 
State, Education for the State, and 
Education hy the State. Such a glorify- 
ing policy of the “State interference” 
neglected other social agencies: home, 
community, society, church, etc. Many 
German educators knew the dangers 
of and shrank from the flattery by for- 
eigners, and preferred to listen to their 
own native thinkers and scientists who 
claimed that the education that was 
prescribed for the German was wrong 
because (according to Hehn’s Goethes 
Hermann und Dorothea'): (i) “In 
general it must be admitted that in the 
German nature there is but little feel- 
ing for politics,” (2) there is lack of 
efficiency and narrowness in his being. 
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(3) he has no presence of mind, (4) 
he is not clever, and (5) he is not re- 
finedj or (according to Goethe): (i) 
he has no taste, (2) he is not skill ful 
in writing, (3) he tends toward ab- 
stractness, (4) he has no artistic sense, 
(5) he is slow in his apprehension, (6) 
he is an unthinking member of a care- 
less public, (7) he has a nice opinion 
of himself, (8) he is not a scholar, 
(9) he is sentimental, (10) he is too 
much under the spell of the foreign 
spirit, ( 1 1 ) he is a philistine, and (12) 
he is not clear in his writing and 
saying j or (according to Schopen- 
hauer) : (i) he suffers from too much 
detail in expressing his thoughts and 
(a) he is not original in his judgment 
and his behavior. Some of these state- 
ments are too severe, but they may be 
ascribed to a false education rather 
than to innate shortcomings. 

Among the progressive teachers and 
educators there was a desire to aban- 
don the traditionally mechanized, 
automatized, ossified, petrified and co- 
cooned public school. They looked for 
a new and better ideal, consonant with 
the German nature by means of a com- 
plete regeneration of the public school. 
This school oscillated between its Don 
Quixote, the speculative genius, and its 
idealistic bent of the German people 
(Victor Hugo called Germany “the 
India of the West”) ; and its Sancho 
Panza, Nietzsche’s self-centered type 
of individualism which preaches the 
gospel of “living-out-one’s life,” ad- 
vocating the maxim “Become what 
you tend to become” (his Audebtmgs- 
theory, werde tsoer du hist). But these 
insistent teachers and educators were, 
after all, only seekers and beginners. 
One of these great educational leaders 
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was, no doubt, Dr. Anton Sickinger 
(1858-1930) who established the first 
municipal school experiment at Mann- 
heim in 1900. This Mannheim School 
System stands out as the first and most 
significant endeavour to organize all 
schools in a large modern industrial 
city into a coordinated, articulated and 
harmonious structure. Its motto is; 
“The school exists for the child and 
must be organized from the point of 
view of the child, his needs, capad- 
ties, abilities, and rate of maturation.” 
For forty-five years (the system was 
closed, for political reasons, in 1935) 
the Mannheim System offered each 
child the possibility of receiving the 
best possible education under compul- 
sory school attendance, thus enabling 
him to take into practical life the most 
worthwhile results of school training, 
i.e., skill and joy in work. (Sickinger, 
Der Unterrichtsbetrieb in grossen 
V olksschulkoerfern set nicht schema- 
tisch-einheitUchi sondern diferenr- 
ziert-einheitUchy Mannheim, 1904). 

II 

A large group of progressive or ex- 
perimental schools followed the spirit 
and practice of the Mannheim School 
System, and the very air of the educa- 
tional world since 1 900 is charged with 
the electricity of educational recon- 
struction. All of progressives depre- 
cated more or less the traditional no- 
tion of education, i.e., the rudiments 
of intellectual education (knowledges 
and skills) as the panacea for all cul- 
tural evils. These new schools consider 
the education as a harmonious devel- 
opment of body, senses, will, and emo- 
tions, as well as intellect — ^the whole 
milieu or environment of the child is 


considered as the agent of education. 
Their course of study emphasized 
fresh air, good, wholesome manual 
training, reasonable cultivation of the 
arts, of instincts, proper physical care, 
moderate bodily exercise, abundant 
recreation and sane home relationship. 
“Back to nature” is the mighty call of 
all those who preach and practice the 
natural education as inculcated in the 
German Landerziehungsheime (coun- 
try home schools) of Herman Lietz 
(1868-1919) in Ilsenburg (1898), 
Haubinda (1901), Bieberstein (1904) 
and the Landwaisenheim at Vecken- 
stedt (1914), and the freie Schulge- 
meinden (free school communities) of 
Wickersdorfy Odenwaldschule (Paul 
Geheeb), the Freie Schul- und Werk- 
gemeinschaft at Lesslingen (W. 
Heine), Schule am Meet (Luserke), 
Landerziehungsheime at Walken- 
muehle (L. Wunder, & L. Nelson), 
Herrlingen (L. Wunder), the Heim- 
schule am Laacher See (B. Benten), 
the Schulgemeinde Gandersheim 
(Bondy), the Maedchen Landerzie- 
hungsheim at Gaienhofen (on Boden- 
see), the schools of Schloss Salem at 
Salem, and Schondorf (on Bodensee), 
the Bergschule Hochwaldhausen (O. 
Steche) at Herbstein, Oberhessen, the 
Landschulheim am Soiling (Th. Leh- 
mann), etc. In this article I can not 
enter into the most interesting de- 
tails of these country home schools 
which are idealized as the Heim der 
Hofnung (home of hope) or as the 
Ideal der goettlichen Humanitaet 
(ideal of godly humanity). These are 
ail year ’round outdoor schools, where 
all nations of the globe could be united 
into a friendly common participation 
in the spirit of Herder’s Licht, Liebey 
Leben (light, love, life), for “higher 
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than the ideals of race, nation, creed 
is the ideal of manhood, humanity, 
which should not be abandoned,” to 
use the original words of Dr. Lietz. 
In that sense alone do we have to un- 
derstand the later words of this author 
of the Deutsche N ationalschule 
(1911).^ 

A second group of German progres- 
sive schools is developed under the 
banner: Vom Kinde aus! This refrain 
of the Hamburger teacher, J. Glaeser, 
is the basis of school reform the mod- 
ern echo of Rousseau’s “Back to na- 
ture.” To be a child means to be crea- 
tive, and this was the conviction of 
Berthold Otto’s school in Berlin- 
Lichterfelde. Here the creativeness of 
the child is not expressed only in the 
written and oral compositions and 
other school arts but also in children’s 
court or pupils self-governments, free- 
dom of children to ask questions and 
the so-called Gesamtunterricht or con- 
centration instruction or integral 
teaching, i.e., a method which dis- 
penses with time schedules and divi- 
sion of curricula into separate school 
subjects. This spirit of starting with 
the child or the child-centered school 
has been advocated and practiced by a 
large number of Montessori schools 
or public and private Montessori- 


* Compare: A. AndrecBen, Dus LanderzUhungs^ 

heinii I9z6i M. Bondy, Das nem Welthild in der 
Erzlehungf F. Grunder, Landerziehungsheime 

und Freie Schulgem^inde^ 1916J E. Hu^ueiiln» Die 
OdenzvaldsehuUy 1926) W* Kleirii Die Freie Schul- 
gemeinde Wickersdorff 19281 LuBerke, Die Schulge~ 
meinde, 19235 L. Nelaon, Erziehung zum Kneehi- 
geisiy 1921 5 Nelson, Ermekung Kum Fuehrer^ 19215 
Nelson, Die Reformation der Gesinnung durch Eneie^ 
hung zum Belhstvertraueny 19235 Uffrecht, Die freie 
Schul-und W erkgemeinschafty 1928. 

* Compare: K. Gerharde, Zur Reuriellung der 
Montessori Faedagogiky 19285 K, Grunwald, Montes^ 
sori-Efziehung in Families Kinderhausy Bchule, 19285 
Hecker-Muchow, Fr. Froebel und Maria Montessori^ 
1929; G. Schroeteler, Die Montessori'Methode, 1929. 
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haeuser, both of which are abundantly 
represented in Berlin and in other 
cities — ^Breslau, Freiburg i, Br., 
Aachen, Koeln, Frankfurt a. M., 
Jena, Duesseldorf, etc. — about 50 in 
number.® The most important experi- 
ment to apply Otto’s idea in a public 
school of 1000 pupils is the Magde- 
burg Versuchsschule am Sedanring (F. 
Rauch) with two distinctive traits: 

( I ) free family talks in a natural spirit 
of a family-dealing with a free inte- 
gral teaching which is expanded into 
a formal Gesamtunterricht, based on 
experience and totality of the subject 
matter, (2) free activity of children 
which leads from an informal talk into 
many-sided life situations within the 
school grade. 

Another type of such a school is 
Berthold Otto in der einklassigen 
Dorjschule at Holbeck near Luden- 
walde. Its teacher, J. Kretschmann, 
has applied Otto’s principles since 
1920 and in 1927 he introduced Otto’s 
free Gesamtunterricht at his country 
school. 

Martin Spielhagen, too, was influ- 
enced by the ideas of Otto when he in- 
troduced them in his country school at 
Borni, near Potsdam, as it is described 
in his Von der Lernschulklasse 
zur freitaetigen Arheitsgemeinschaft 
(1930), Die U mgestaltung der V olks- 
schuloberstufe ( 1 932), and Gesamtun- 
terricht in der Arbeitsgemeinschajt 
einer einklassigen Landschule (1926). 

The third group of progressive 
schools in Germany is based on the 
spirit and doing of the so-called Ar- 
heitsschule (work school, labor school, 
activity school), whose aim is to stress 
either the work of hand (G. Kerschen- 
steiner, Muenchen) or the free men- 
tal activity (H. Gaudig, Leipzig). Be- 
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tween these two extremes* we have a 
variety of Arbeitsschulen in Dort- 
mund (Daubenspeck), Augsburg 
(Loeweneck), the Dresden and Leip- 
zig V ersuchsklassen, Berlin (P. Werth 
& Vorweck, A. Bogen), Jena (O. 
Scheibner), Marktbreit (Heywangs), 
Rossbach (H. Kloos, W. Link, K. 
Eckhardt), Berlin-Wilmersdorf (G. 
Schmidt), Stettin (Putzar), Breslau 
(Grammate). Since the scholastic year 
1919-20, 156 experimental classes 
have been opened in Vienna and 97 
the various provinces of Austria. By 
the governmental decree of June 5, 
1920, the experimental classes have 
been transformed into the Hosfitier- 
khssen or classes of application, with 
the privilege of maintaining a certain 
number of the first (the classes of ap- 
plication received teachers who asked 
to take them for a probation period). 
The interest in youth welfare in Vi- 
enna was so great that in January 
1927 the Office of Youth (under the 
direction of Dr. Tandler) had 6000 
permanent employees and 6000 vol- 
untary helpers watching over 37,000 
children. The Austrian school experi- 
ments are dealing mainly with the ele- 
mentary education while the Prussian 
experimental schools are in addition 
concerned with the secondary educa- 
tion. 

The German Gemeinscha-psschulen 
or community schools tend to show 
that education is impossible without 
social organization, for no advanced 
stage of social organization is possible 

detailed account of these two extremes is friven 
m N.Y.XJ. Master ThesiB written by Natalie L. Gun- 
kel: “The Spirit of the Arbcitsechule as a New Deal 
In Education with Special Reference to the Contro- 
vcrfiy between Kerechenetelner and Gaudlf,” 1936* 
pp. 277. 
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without a complete systematic educa- 
tion. These numerous schools have 
been developed by (i) an Increased 
and refined self-activity based on the 
methodical communal work and divi- 
sion of work among pupils j (2) by the 
necessities of economical life of the 
community; (3) by the schools un- 
der the spell of a philosophy 'of 
life {W eUmschaUiingsschulen^ desig- 
nated for children of parents who 
share the same spirit; and (4) by an 
aim or purpose {telesis or Zweck- 
massigkeit) to arouse a new national 
spirit by means of community atmos- 
phere. All these schools are mainly 
public elementary schools, but there 
are a few high schools aiming to de- 
velop a unity school {Einheitsschule 
or one school for all) in a community. 
Such schools exist in Frankfurt a.M., 
(Gruppe), Feudingen near Mannheim 
(M. E'nderlin), Leipzig-Connewitz 
(Schnabel, Dresden, Kassel (Caster), 
Hildesheim (L. Falke), Chemnitz, 
Bochold III in Essen, Magdeburg- 
Buckau (Roetscher), Sundhausen near 
Gotha, Krefeld-Lehmheide, Gera, 
Bremen (H. Scharrelmann), Ham- 
burg (K. Zeidler), W. Lottig, W. 
Reise, J. Glaeser, Hein, Lamszus, 
Henningsten, J. Gebhard, Goetze, W. 
Paulsen, Jantzen, Tode, K. Hoeller, 
Herzer, Hueve), Berlin (A. Jensen, 
W. Paulsen, Wittbord, Hering, H. 
Wuerty, Hahn — there are 12 such 
schools in Berlin in addition to its 
numerous SammeUchulen), the Gar- 
temrheitsschulen in Berlin-Neukoeln 
(H, Huehne), Berlin-Wilmersdorf 
(O. Mehlan), Duesseldorf, Leipzig, 
Victorburg in Ostfriesland (Fr. 
Gerdes), Oberappenfeld (Toepfer) 
Hohenkraenig (Muhlke), Sieden- 
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grieben (Piegorsch), etc.' 

The German community schools on 
the level of secondary education are 
not very numerous but they are of 
great importance in shaping the des- 
tiny of the youth population in sec- 
ondary schools. In the first place we 
have to mention the Lichtwarkschule 
at Hamburg, then the Schuljarm in 
Scharfenberginsel near Berlin. 

Another type of the German pro- 
gressive schools is the Freie Waldorf- 
schulen or Rudolf Steiner Schools 
at Stuttgart, Hamburg- Wandsbeck, 
Jena, Berlin-Zehlendorf, Hannover 


*See: G- Ferber, Berthold Ottos Wallen uni 
Wirk&n^ 19261 H. Alberta, Aus dem Leben der Bert- 
hold Otto SchttUj 19251 J. Krctichmann, Frtier Ge- 
samtunierrichl in der DorfschuUt 19231 Kloos & 
Link, DU elnkUsHg^ SchaU als Arbeits- und Ge- 
meinschaftsschule^ 19231 Gaudig, Trele geistige SchaU 
arbeiti 19221 Scharrelmann, Die grosse Umkehr, 19241 
Scliarrelmann, Von der Arbeitsschule zur Gemein- 
schaftsschule^ 19251 Glaeaer, Votn Kinde msf 192O} 
W. Paulsen, Die XJeberwindang der Schulty 19261 
Heyn, Die GartenarheiUschuley 1921 1 Gerdes, Der 
Arheitsschulgartenj 19271 Rauch, Aus Arbeit uni 
Leben der Magdebufger V ersuchsschulen am Sedanringj 
1920. 

* Compare; F. Karsen, DU neuen Schalen in 
Deutschland^ Kareen, Deutsche V ersuchsschulen der 
Gegenwart und ihre Probleme, 19231 F. Hilkcr, 
Deutsche Schulversuchcy 19241 Deiters, DU SchuU der 
Gemeinschaftf 19251 W. A. Lay, DU Gemeinschafts- 
sekulcj 19271 Rude, DU Neue SchuU, 19271 Peter- 
sen, Der Jena Plan einer freUn allgetneinen Volks- 
schiiU, 19271 Petersen k Wolff, Eine Grundschule 
nach den Grundsaetzen der Arbeit- und Lebensgemein- 
schaftsschule, 19261 Luedemann, Foti- der Schulfahrt 
zum Landheim, 19271 Kade, Versuchsarbeit in 
deutschen LandschuUn, 19321 Steiner, DU ErzUhung 
des Kindes vom Gesichtspunkte der GeUtesvjissenscha\t, 
19221 Rittelmeier, Vom Lebenstoerk Rudolf Steiners^ 
19211 Kflppe, DU Lichtwarkschule, 19261 W. Albert, 
Grtmdlegung des Qesamtunterrichts, 1928. 

’ Sec his *‘The New Education in Austria’* (edited 
by Dr. Paul L. Dcngler, Day Co., 1930). Compare 
also; B. Parlter, The Austrian Educational Institutes f 
19315 Alexander & Parker, The New Education in 
the German Republic, 1929 s F. W. Roman, The New 
Education in Europe, 19241 A. E. Meyer, Modern 
Euro-pean Educators and Their Work, 19341 A. E. 
Meyer, Public Education in Modem Europe, 19285 
M. Demiashkevich, The Activity School, 19285 I. 
KandeFs Educational Yearbook (since 1924), and 
British Yearbook of Education (since 1932), etc. 
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(such schools exist also in Dornach 
near Basel, Switzerland, London, 
Herts in England, Haag, Llssabon, 
Budapest, Oslo, New York City, etc.). 

Other types of progressive schools 
in Germany are represented by a 
unique scientific pedagogical school, 
called the Jena~Plan, established by 
Professor Peter Petersen at Jena Uni- 
versity (Universitaetsuebungsschule 
1925), Karsen’s Schulstaat in Berlin- 
Neukoelln, the SammehcJmleny the 
Schullandheime^ etc.,' and a number 
of public school institutions such as the 
Buergerschule or the Hm'ptschvle, the 
Fortbildungsschule (this is the contin- 
uation of school or complementary 
school which is compulsory for all ap- 
prentices), the Fachschule, the Hini- 
delsschule or the special technical vo- 
cational schools (R. Kuehne), the 
V olkhochschulen or folk high schools 
(K. Reinhardt, P, Kaestner, H. 
Harms, A. Hollmann, A. Jakobs, G. 
Koch, W. Mahrholtz, Picht, v. Erd- 
berg). 

The spirit of the community school 
developed in the German speaking 
countries especially in Vienna, and if 
we believe the words of a foreign 
school expert. Dr. R. Dottrens, di- 
rector of primary schools in Geneva, 
this Austrian Capital “is ahead of all 
other cities of Europe from the point 
of view of educational progress.”’ Ac- 
cording to this Swiss authority there 
are three characteristics of education in 
every Austrian children’s class, i.e. 
(i) the Arbeitsfrinzi-p (prindple of 
self activity), (2) tht Heimatsprinzip 
or the Bodenstaendigkeit (use of the 
accustomed environment of the child, 
employing the Lebenskunde or the 
science of life, and the Heimatskimde 
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or science of Fatherland which in- 
cludes history, geography, elements 
of science or moral talks), and (3) the 
Gesamtunterncht (or concentrated in- 
struction) rather than any traditional 
formal teaching methods which in- 
clude especially the famous five formal 
steps of Herbart Ziller — Rein school 
(criticized adversely by A. Burger, O. 
Messmer, E. Meumann, W. A. Lay, 
G. Kerschensteiner, E. Linde, P. Na- 
torp, R. Rissmann, E. v. Sallwuerck, 
R. Seyfert, F. Weigl, et al?). How- 
ever, all these various schools, some- 
times full of contradictions, show a 
united front against the traditional 
Buchschule (book school), Buefel- 
schule (cramming school), the Drill- 
schule (school of learning through 
drill), Ditmmheitsschule (school of 
stupidity), the Einpaukschule (brain 
cudgel school), Lernshule (learning 
school), the Massenschule (school for 
millions of factory workers), the 
Memorierschule (memoriter school or 
recitation school), the Sitzschule (sit- 
ting school), the Wissensschule (school 
for mere knowledge without wisdom), 
the Passivschule (passive school), the 
Zwmgsschule (school by force), the 
Strafschule (school under the spell of 
punishment) , and many other names of 
the traditional school with an organ- 
ized stupidity along the lines of 
Tyrmnei des Stores und des Lehrers 
(tyranny of subject matter and of the 
teacher). 

One of the outcomes of these new 
movements in public school organiza- 
tion is the Forthildungsschule or con- 
tinuation school, established by Ker- 
schensteiner in Munich (1900) and 
later propagated by R. Kuehne, H. v. 
Seefeld, et al. Many public schools in 
Germany opened the so-called Foer- 


derklassen (helping class system) 
which include: (i) the Hiljsklmten 
(ungraded classes) j (2) the Sonder- 
klassen or separate classes for abnor- 
mal pupils; (3) the Begabtenklasse 
(classes for very bright pupils) ; (4) 
selection of intelligence of pupils ac- 
cording to the height and peculiarity; 
(5) organization of definite school 
types, and (6) vocational guidance 
under the spell of psychotechnical ex- 
amination of pupils to ascertain their 
specific inclinations. Others suggested 
that the memory work of pupils is 
positively destroying the chiM’s in- 
telligence and that the solution of 
character education must be based not 
so much on moral judgment (intel- 
lectual phase) or mere habits but on 
the basis of actual cooperation between 
teachers and pupils, as indicated es- 
pecially in two works of Dr, Mathilde 
Vaerting: Die Vernichtung der Intel- 
Ugenz dmch Gedaechtnissarbeit, 1913, 
and Lehrer und Schueler: Ihr gegen- 
seitiges V erhalten ah Grundlage der 
Charaktererziehung, 1931. German 
educators wish to estimate and take 
into account the child’s force of char- 
acter and creative power as well as his 
intellectual ability, as it is advocated 
by Dr. W. O. Doering (Die Schueler- 
auslese und fsychische Berufsberatung 
m Luebeckhchen Schulen, 1928). 
Many of the progressive teachers in 
Germany cling to Pestalozzi’s ideal 
not to separate the school atmosphere 
from the spirit of good family, because 
family is not only the sacietas domes- 
tica, the cell of the social organization, 
but also the schola domestica, the cell 
of the educational system. In 1900 
there was a tendency among the Ger- 
man intellectual leaders to throw aside 
the exclusive worship of natural 
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sciences {Abkehr von den Naturwis- 
senschaften) and to resurrect a meta- 
physics (a book written under that title 
by P. Wust, 1921) and hunger for the 
irrational (theosophy and anthroposo- 
phy). The traditional school has 
been criticized as being dantelstic in 
its intellectual purgatorium, and a 
Swiss educator, Dr. Willi Schoenhaus, 
showed the evil effects of schools upon 
the Intellectuals (his book is trans- 
lated into English; The Dark Phases 
in Education, 1932). There is a ten- 
dency to consider higher education 
as self education, for teachers do not 
create the scholar, and the impulse 
must come mainly from within, so that 
the student becomes the scholar when 
he ceases to confine himself to pre- 
scribed texts or previously set limits, 
and spontaneously reaches out beyond. 

Ill 

The numerous private and progres- 
sive schools as well as the literary, criti- 
cal and systematic study of the modern 
education in German speaking countries 
developed a number of types of new 
schools supported by their respective 
representatives who wrote many vol- 
umes in this connection; (i) The Ar- 
beitsschule or school of manual and 
mental work (Kerschensteiner, Gau- 
dig, Scheibner, Seidel) j (a) the Auj- 
bcmschule or a continuation school for 
rural population ; (3) th&Berufsschnde 
or vocational school (P. Petersen, 
W. Zimmermann) ; (4) the Einheits- 
schule or unitary school (L. Lang, 
E. V. Sallwuerck); (5) the Erlebnis- 
schule or school of experience (Gau- 
dig, Gansberg, Jensen, Lamszus)^ 
(6) ^^Erarbeitungsschule proposedby 
the promoters of post war Schulreichs- 
konferenz, 1920, but implies more es- 


pecially systematic finishing activity) ; 
(7) the Erwachsenenschule or school 
for adults (P. Stuermer); (8) the 
Erziehungsschule or educative school 
(E. Kapff, E. Barth); (9) the Erzie- 
himgsstaat or educational state (Lan- 
germann); (10) the Freie Schule or 
free school (Wyneken); (ii) the 
Freie Schulgemeinde or free school 
community (Doerpfeld, Grunder, 
Neuendorff, Prodinger, Wyneken); 
(13) the Gemeinschajtsschule or com- 
munity school (Engel, Hennissen, 
Jensen, Lamszus); (14) the Grund- 
schule or common foundational school; 
(15) the Handfertigkeitsschulen or 
school of hand dexterity; (16) the 
Handlungsschule or school of han- 
dling; (17) the Heimats schule or 
school of home (Kruckenberg) ; (18) 
the Landerziehungsheime or country 
school homes (Lietz, Andeersen, 
Grunder); (19) the Lebensgemein- 
schajtsschule or school of living com- 
munity (W. A. Lay, M. E'nderlin) ; 
(20) the Lebensschule or school of 
life (Kerp, P. Oesterreich) ; (21) the 
Produktionsschule or productive 
school (P. Oestereich, O. Essig) ; 
(22) the Musterschule (F. K.. Kretz- 
mar), (23) the Rejormschule or re- 
form school; (24) the Schulgemein- 
den (R. Jahnke, Luserke, P. Peter- 
sen, Wyneken); (25) the Schule der 
Gemeinschajt or school of community 
(H. Deiters) ; (26) the Selhsttaetig- 
keitsschule or school of self activity; 
(27) the Sirrmltanschule or simultane 
school (A. Sickinger); (28) the jo/or- 
tige Reformschide or radical schools 
or reform schools — ^while you wait 
(P. Oestereich, Karsen); (29) the 
Taetigkeitsschiile or activity school 
(E. Linde); (30) the Tatschule or 
activity school (W. A. Lay); (31) 
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or science of Fatherland which in- 
cludes history, geography, elements 
of science or moral talks), and (3) the 
Gesamtunterricht (or concentrated in- 
struction) rather than any traditional 
formal teaching methods which in- 
clude especially the famous five formal 
steps of Herbart Ziller — 'Rein school 
(criticized adversely by A. Burger, O. 
Messmer, E. Meumann, W. A. Lay, 
G. Kerschensteiner, E. Linde, P. Na- 
torp, R. Rissmann, E. v. Sallwuerck, 
R. Seyfert, F. Weigl, et d.). How- 
ever, all these various schools, some- 
times full of contradictions, show a 
united front against the traditional 
Buchschule (book school), Buejfel- 
schule (cramming school), the Drill- 
schule (school of learning through 
drill), Dwnmheitsschule (school of 
stupidity), the Einfaukschule (brain 
cudgel school), Lernshule (learning 
school), the Massenschule (school for 
millions of factory workers), the 
Memorierschule (memoriter school or 
recitation school), the Sitzschule (sit- 
ting school), the Wissensschule{^Qhoo\ 
for mere knowledge without wisdom), 
the Passivschule (passive school), the 
Zwangsschule (school by force), the 
Straf schule (school under the spell of 
punishment) , and many other names of 
the traditional school with an organ- 
ized stupidity along the lines of 
Tyrannei des Stojfes und des Lehrers 
(tyranny of subject matter and of the 
teacher). 

One of the outcomes of these new 
movements in public school organiza- 
tion is the Fortbildungsschule or con- 
tinuation school, established by Ker- 
schensteiner in Munich (1900) and 
later propagated by R. Kuehne, H. v. 
Seefeld, et d. Many public schools in 
Germany opened the so-called Foer- 


derklassen (helping class system) 
which include; (i) the Hilfsklmen 
(ungraded classes) 5 (2) the Sonder- 
klassen or separate classes for abnor- 
mal pupils j (3) the Begabtenklasse 
(classes for very bright pupils) j (4) 
selection of intelligence of pupils ac- 
cording to the height and peculiarity; 
(5) organization of definite school 
types, and (6) vocational guidance 
under the spell of psychotechnical ex- 
amination of pupils to ascertain their 
specific inclinations. Others suggested 
that the memory work of pupils is 
positively destroying the child’s in- 
telligence and that the solution of 
character education must be based not 
so much on moral judgment (intel- 
lectual phase) or mere habits but on 
the basis of actual cooperation between 
teachers and pupils, as indicated es- 
pecially in two works of Dr. Mathilde 
Vaerting: Die Vernichtung der Intel- 
ligenz durch Gedaechtnissarbeit, 1913, 
and Lehrer und Schueler: Ihr gegen- 
seitiges Verhdten ds Grundlage der 
Charaktererziehung, 1931. German 
educators wish to estimate and take 
into account the child’s force of char- 
acter and creative power as well as his 
intellectual ability, as it is advocated 
by Dr. W. O. Doering (Die Sdmeler- 
mslese und fsychische Berufsberatung 
an Luebeckischen Schulen, 192.8). 
Many of the progressive teachers in 
Germany cling to Pestalozzi’s ideal 
not to separate the school atmosphere 
from the spirit of good family, because 
family is not only the societas domes- 
tical the cell of the social organization, 
but also the schola domestka, the cell 
of the educational system. In 1900 
there was a tendency among the Ger- 
man intellectual leaders to throw aside 
the exclusive worship of natural 
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sciences {Abkehr von den Naturmis- 
senschaften) and to resurrect a meta- 
physics (a book written under that title 
by P. Wust, 1921) and hunger for the 
irrational (theosophy and anthroposo- 
phy). The traditional school has 
been criticized as being danteistic in 
its intellectual purgatorium, and a 
Swiss educator, Dr, Willi Schoenhaus, 
showed the evil effects of schools upon 
the intellectuals (his book is trans- 
lated into English : T he Dark Phases 
in Education-^ 1932')- There is a ten- 
dency to consider higher education 
as self education, for teachers do not 
create the scholar, and the impulse 
must come mainly from within, so that 
the student becomes the scholar when 
he ceases to confine himself to pre- 
scribed texts or previously set limits, 
and spontaneously reaches out beyond. 

Ill 

The numerous private and progres- 
sive schools as well as the literary, criti- 
cal and systematic study of the modern 
education in German speaking countries 
developed a number of types of new 
schools supported by their respective 
representatives who wrote many vol- 
umes in this connection: (i) The Ar- 
heitsschule or school of manual and 
mental work (Kerschensteiner, Gau- 
dig, Scheibner, Seidel); (2) the A«/- 
hcmschule or a continuation school for 
rural population; (3) tht Berufsschule 
or vocational school (P. Petersen, 
W. Zimmermann) ; (4) the Einhehs- 
schule or unitary school (L, Lang, 
E. V. Sallwuerck) ; (5) the Erlebnis- 
schule or school of experience (Gau- 
dlg, Gansberg, Jensen, Lamszus); 
( 6 ) t\xtErarbeitungsschule prop osedby 
the promoters of post war Schulreichs- 
konferenZy 1920, but implies more es- 


pecially systematic finishing activity) ; 
(7) the Erwachsenenschule or school 
for adults (P. Stuermer); (8) the 
Erziehungsschule or educative school 
(E. Kapff, E. Barth) ; (9) the Erzie- 
hnmgsstaat or educational state (Lan- 
germann); (10) the Freie Schule or 
free school (Wyneken); (ii) the 
Freie Schulgemeinde or free school 
community (Doerpfeld, Grunder, 
Neuendorff, Prodinger, Wyneken); 
(13) the Gemeinschaftsschule or com- 
munity school (Engel, Hennissen, 
Jensen, Lamszus); (14) the Grund- 
schule or common foundational school; 
(15) the Handfertigkeitsschulen or 
school of hand dexterity; (16) the 
H andlungsschule or school of han- 
dling; (17) the Heimatsschule or 
school of home (Kruckenberg) ; (18) 
the Landerziehungsheime or country 
school homes (Lietz, Andeersen, 
Grunder); (19) the Lebensgemein- 
schaftsschule or school of living com- 
munity (W. A. Lay, M. E'nderlin); 
(20) the Lebensschule or school of 
life (Kerp, P, Oesterreich) ; (21) the 
Produktionsschule or productive 
school (P. Oestereich, O. Essig) ; 
(22) the Musters chule (F, K. Kretz- 
mar), (23) the Rejormschule or re- 
form school; (24) the Schulgemein- 
den (R. Jahnke, Luserke, P. Peter- 
sen, Wyneken); (25) the Schule der 
Gemeinschajt or school of community 
(H. Deiters) ; (26) the Selbsttaetig- 
keitsschule or school of self activity; 
(27) the Simultanschule or simultane 
school (A. Sickinger) ; (28) the sofor- 
tige Rejormschule or radical schools 
or reform schools — ^while you wait 
(P. Oestereich, Karsen); (29) the 
T aetigkeitss chide or activity school 
(E. Linde); (30) the Tatschule or 
activity school (W. A. Lay); (31) 
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the Tunschule or doing school 
(Pabst); (32) the V ersuchsschulen or 
experimental schools (G. Deuchler, 
Battista, Moeckel, Meister, O, Kar- 
staedt) 3 (33) the W eisheitsschule or 
school of wisdom (Count Keyserling) 3 
(34) the W eltanschammgsschide or 
free thought school 3 (35) the W eh- 
liche Schule (non. denominational 
schools) 3 (36) the Werks chide or 
shop school (Scherer) 5 (37) the 

W ertschule or school of value5 (38) 
the Willenschule or school of training 
of will (J. Lindworsky)3 (39) the 
Zukunjtsschule (W. Muench)3 (40) 
the Menschenschule or human school 
(P. Petersen) 3 (41) the Fuehrings- 
schule or school of guidance (P. Peter- 
sen) 5 (42) the Hanslehrerschule or 
school of the domestic teacher (B. 
Otto) 3 (43) the FamiUenschule or 
family school (P. Petersen) 3 (44) the 
Landsohide or the country school (P. 
Petersen), etc. 

Such a Wanamaker store of all 
kinds of educational crude or refined 
experimental practical goods devel- 
oped since 1900 may be confusing to 
an outsider, because the German school 
during the last four decades is really 
in a constant state of revolution. But 
Dr. Lichtwark considers such a state 
“merely an argument of its vital 
force.” This vitality is still better ex- 
pressed in the German pedagogical 
literary garments of all kinds of shapes 
and forms such as (i) the Arheits- 
schulfaedagogik or the Arbeitsfaeda- 
gogik or the Arheksdidaktiky i.e. 
science of physical and mental school 
work (E. Burger, R. Fischer, W. 
Flintner, Gansberg, Gaudig, Hertel, 
Kerschensteiner, Klarmann, W. A. 
Lay, Pabst, F. 'Weigl)3 (2) artistic 
fedagogy or the kuenstlerische Ernie- 


hung der Jugend (Cizek, Dengler, C. 
A. Eitz, Gurlitt, Hartlaub, A. Her get, 
F, Joede, L, Kastenberg, K. Gross, 
F. Hildebrand, Kerschensteiner, K. 
Lange, A. Lichtwark, B. Otto, C. 
Goetze, E. v. Sallwuerk, L. Pallat, H. 
Scharrelmann, E. Weber) 3 (3) de- 
ductive pedagogy (P. Natorp)5 (4) 
descriptive fedagogy (A. Fischer, P. 
Ziertmann)j (5) education -for citi- 
zenship (F. W. Foerster, Gaudig, 
Kapff, Kerschensteiner, Th. Litt, A. 
Messer, J. Lex, L. Weber) 3 (6) edu- 
cational psychology or Kinderfor- 
schung or Kinderseelenkunde (E. 
Broermann, Tr. Erismann, A, Fischer, 
K. Gross, G. Grunwald, O. Kroh, F. 
Schneider, O. Turmlitz)5 (7) science 
of unitary school and education of very 
bright pupils (Kuehnhagen, Petzold, 
Spranger, Tews)j (8) empirical or 
fact pedagogy (Kretzmar, Ruehle, 
Schultz) 5(9) science of radical school 
reform (W. Kawerau, P. Oestereich, 
Tacke, W. Paulsen) 5 (10) evolu- 
tionary pedagogy (P. Bergemann) 3 
(ii) experimental pedagogy (E. 
Meumann, W. A. Lay, O. Mess- 
mer, M. Lobsien, Ruttmann, F. Giese, 
W., Stern, O. Turmlitz, R, Schultze, 
S. Mueller) 3 (12) Gestaltpedagogy 
(Koffka, Koehler, Kluever, Jaensch 
brothers, H. Volkelt, Wittmann)5 
(13) the Heilfaedagogik or curative 
pedagogy (Th. Heller, R. Steiner, Ita 
Wegmann)3 (14) individual peda- 
gogy (Gurlitt, Budde, B. Otto, Gau- 
dig, Eucken, Kaestner, Spranger, Litt, 
Honigswald, Bauch, itschner)3 (15) 
historical pedagogy (O. Willmann, 
Th. Ziegler, W. Moog, P. Barth, W. 
Zens, F. Frank & R. Siegert, A. Mess- 
mer, R. Piffel, A. Weiss, A. Herget, 
H. Leser, O. Vogelhuber, S. Behn, R. 
Mueller-Freienfels) 5 (r 1 $) individual 
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psychological pedagogy (A. Adler) j 
(17) inductive pedagogy (P, Berge- 
mann) ; (18) the Kleinkinderpaeda- 
gogik or education of little children 
(J. Pruefer, Lili Droescher, A. Mat- 
thews, A. Heinen, E'. Rahn.er)j (19) 
the Kulturpaedagogik or the Kultur- 
iverttheorie or cultural education (E. 
Spranger, B. Bauch, Th. Litt, H. 
Nohl, Wyneken, O. Kutzner, G. 
Kerschensteiiier, J. Cohn, F. Behrend, 
A. Hoffmann, Alois Hoefler, W. 
J erusalem, E. Martinak, A. Melnong, 
R. Meister, R. Hoenigswald, H. Jo- 
hannsen, G. Lehmann, P. Schneider, 
Viktor Henry, E. Stern, J, Wagner) j 
(2,0) liberal pedagogy (R, Lehmann, 
Matthias, W. Muench, F. Paulsen)} 
(21) Marxistic pedagogy (A. Afritsch, 
H. Albrecht, Fr. Kanitz, K. Loewen- 
stein, O. Ruehle, H. Schultz)} (22) 
pedagogy based on mental science 
(Dilthey, M. Frischeisen-Koehler, 
Kerschensteiner, Spranger, E. Stern, 
Vowinkel)} (23) the Moralpaeda- 
gogik or moral education (Foerster, 
Kerschensteiner, Messmer, Vaer- 
ting)} (24) the nationalsozialistische 
Paedagogik or Nazi education (E. 
Krieck) } (25) noological pedagogy 
(Budde)} (26) the autonomische 
Paedagogik or independent science of 
education (F. Behrend, W. Freytag, 
E. Griesebach, J. R. Kretzschmar, E, 
Krieck, R. Hoenigswald, O. Kroh, A. 
Riekel, W. Schultz-Soelde) } (27) 
pedagogical ethicism (Gurlitt, Wyne- 
ken, Krieck, F. Paulsen, J. Cohn, R. 
Eucken, Budde, Gaudig, Lietz, 
Foerster, Ettlinger, Kerschensteiner)} 

(28) pedagogical logicism (M. 
Frischeisen-Koehler, A. Messer, E. 
Krieck, L. Bopp, F, X. E'ggersdofer, 
Litt, Natorp, O. Willmann, Rein)} 

(29) the paedagogische Typenlehre 


or educational science of types (G. 
Pfahler, E. Kretzschmer) } (30) 

pedagogy of teachers or educators (K. 
Lange, E. Linde, G. Grunwald, O. 
Doering, Kerschensteiner, A. Wolff, 
F. Schneider)} (31) pedagogical 
M.ilieukunde or the Umweltkunde or 
science of educational environment 
(A. Busemann, S. Bernfeld, Dietz, A. 
Fischer, E. Goldbeck, W. Hellpach, 
E. Keller, E. Krieck, R. Michels, W. 
Popp) } (32) pedagogical naturalism 
(W. Haufe, P. Bergemann, P. Barth, 
K. Buehler, Dielte, Grunwald, W. A. 
Lay, E. Meumann, E. Spranger, W. 
Stern)} (33) th.t paedagogische Wert- 
lehre or the paedagogische Gueters- 
lehre or the Bildungsgueter or educa- 
tional science of value (J. Cohn, E. 
Duerr, Dilthey, A. Messer, 0 . Will- 
mann, J. Wagner)} (34) the Per- 
soenlichkeitspaedagogik (Bude, Gans- 
berg, Gaudig, Itschner, Kesseler, 
Linde, Scharrelmann, E. Weber, R. 
Seyfert, O. Opahle, F. Lentz) } 
(35) the paedagogische Personalistik 
or educational personalism (W. Stern, 
K, Lewin, H. Werner, Martha Mu- 
chow)} (36) phenomenological peda- 
gogy (E. Krieck)} (37) philosophical 
pedagogy (Kerri, Krieck) } (38) peda- 
gogy of physical culture (Hagemann, 
R. Bode, L. Loheland, Laban, Wing- 
mann, M, Eis, F. W. Schwenichen, 
E. Neuendorff, Giese, Hilker, Pallat, 
Ch. Blensdorf, Matthias)} (39) psy- 
choanalytic pedagogy (O. Pfister, S. 
Freud, 0 . Kroh, R. Laban, Liertz, R. 
Allers) } (40) realistic pedagogy (Pet- 
ersen, Schreiner, E. Grisebach)} (41) 
theological or religious pedagogy (K. 
Barth, F. R. Gogarten, E. Grisebach, 
Meister, Kries)} (42) revolutionary 
pedagogy (Gurlitt, Wyneken)} (43) 
science of the secret forces in education 
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(H. Weimar) 5 (44) sexual fedagogy 
(F. W. Foerster, G. Manes, W. Hoff- 
mann, W. Stern, J, Schroeteler) } (45) 
social 'pedagogy (Natorp, Bergemann, 
P. Barth, Willmann, R. Riekel, Toi- 
scher, Doerpfeld, Eucken, L. E. 
Tesar, Hoenigswald, K. Dunkmann, 
. 0 . Kaestner, K. fWloch, A. Bu- 
chenau, K. Gross, L. Hirschlaf, Budde, 
M. Vanselow, O. Doering, C, Weiss 
& H. Schroeder, G. Lange, N. Rehn, 
A. Hillgruber, R. Pannwitz, M. 
Wentscher, G. Wynecken, Ch. Bueh- 
ler, W. Hoffmann, K. Reininger, E. 
Stern, O. Turmlitz, E, Meumann)j 
(46) socialistic pedagogy (H. 
Schultz); (47) systematic pedagogy 
(C. Krieg, G. Grunwald, Goettler, E. 
Otto, W. Schultze-Soelde, P. Peter- 
sen); (48) unitary pedagogy (J. 
Cohn, Dilthey, Eucken, Krieck, Litt, 
Spranger, Vowinckel); (49) the 
Wertpaedagogik or the Zielbestim- 
nmng der Paedagogik or science of 
educational values (J. Cohn, E. Durr, 
Dilthey, A. Messer, O, Willmann, J. 
Wagner, G. Raederscheldt) ; (50) 
Wuerzburg pedagogical school (Ach, 
Messer, V. Buehler, J. Lindworsky, 
Seitz); (51) science of pedagogical 
antimonies (Kroh, P. Luchtenberg, P. 
Vogel, Litt) ; (52,) the Schuelerkmide 
or science of pupils (Martinak, Lob- 
sien, Ruttmann); (53) the Jugend- 
kunde or science of youth dealing with 
care of the youth (Jugendpflege)^ 
training of the youth (Jugendbildung) 
and guidance of youth {Jugendfueh- 
rung) and youth movement or Ju- 
gendbewegung (E. Stern, W. Stern, 
Ch. Buehler, A. Messer, Bondy); 
(54) the Menschenschule or human 
school (P. Petersen); (55) Fuehr- 
ungslehre des Unterrichts or science of 
guidance in teaching (P. Petersen), etc. 
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Such a huge variety of scientific 
terms since 1 900 developed a new vo- 
cabulary in education, teaching, and 
learning based on (i) the Anschauung 
und Darstellurtg or observation and 
expression (Kumpa); (2) the An- 
schauungsunterricht or object teach- 
ing (Kuehnel); (3) the ArbeitsbiU 
dung or training for work (Seidel); 

(4) the Arbeitserziehung or education 
through work or activity (Schloen); 

(5) the Arbeitsfreude or joy of work 
(Henseling, W. Wetekamp) ; (6) the 
Arbeitsidee or working idea (Seliger) ; 
(7) the Arbeitsgemeinschaft or mutual 
work or cooperative work (Geier, 
Scheibner), (8) the Arbeitskunde or 
science of work (Ladenbauer) ; (9) 
the Arheitsunterricht or instruction 
through work or activity (M. Loe- 
weneck, E. Wohlrab, Eckhardt & 
Luetwitz, H. Denzer, Bruhns, Sei- 
fert); (10) the Aujfassen der Arbeit 
or empirical heuristic work (Goetze) ; 

(11) the Bauen und Spielen or build- 
ing and playing (Knortz, Scheibner) ; 

(12) the beohachtendes Merken or 
heedful observation (Franke) ; (13) 
the Berufsbildung or vocational train- 
ing (Spranger); (14) the Denken 
imd Tun or thinking and doing 
(Loeweneck); (15) the Ehrfurcht 
vor evngen Werten or awe for eternal 
values (Reichsschulkonferenz) ; (16) 
the Eigentaetigkeit des Kindes or 
spontaneous self-activity of the child 
(Scheibner); (17) the. Erziehung zur 
Tat or education for action (W. A. 
Lay); {iZ') Erlehnistmterricht ox 
teaching based on experience (Guert- 
ler); (19) the Erziehungsgemein- 
schaft or community of education 
(Petersen); (20) the Freitaetigkeit 
or the Freiheit or spontaneous activity 
(P. Ficker, Scheibner and Geier); 
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(ai) the Freie geistige Schularbeit or 
free mental school work (Gaudig)j 
(22) the GemeinnuetzUchkeft or gen- 
eral usefulness (Berger) 5 (2,3) the 
Gemeinscha-ftserziehung or commu- 
nity education (Vogeler) ; (24.) the 
Gemeinschajtsgeht or community 
spirit in the school (Gaudig)} (25) 
the Gesamtgeist der Schulklasse or 
collective spirit of the class room 
(Haenseling) ; (26) the Gesamtun- 
terricht or integral and concentrated 
Instruction (Braune and Kahe) ; (27) 
the Grosstadterziehung or education 
of big city (Dehn) } (28) the Gmp- 
penarbeh or collective work (Wey- 
mann); (29) the or handi- 

work (A. Hipp, M. Grupe, H. 
Kretzschmar) ; (30) the Handfertig- 
keit on hand dexterity j (31) the. Hand- 
jertigkeitsunterricht or instruction in 
manual skill (Jessen) j (32) theHaus- 
arbeit und Schularbeit or homework 
and schoolwork (Meumann, Meyer, 
Schmidt) i (33) the Hdmatsidee or 
idea of home teaching (Hossan) ; (34) 
the Herzhajter Unterricht or teaching 
appealing to heart (Michel) j (35) 
the Jugendgsmeinschaft or youth com- 
munity (Bondy)j (36) the Klassen- 
gemeinde or class community (Gans- 
berg)j (37) the Lebensstaetten der 
Jugend or living places of young folks 
(Kuckei)j (38) the Mens chenbildung 
or education of humanity (Oeste- 
reich); (39) the Methode des Erle- 
bens or method of experiencing (Gau- 
dig) j (40) the motorische Erziehtmg 
or motor training} (41) the frak- 
tischer Unterricht or practical educa- 
tion (Pabst) } (42) the redenden 

Haende or self expression through 
hands (Seinig) } (43) the Schajfenimd 
Wirken or productions and doing 
(Henk-Traut) } (44) the Schaffens- 
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freude or joy in creating (W. Wete- 
kamp, Gerlach) } (45) the Schaffende 
Arbeit or creative work (Goehri)} 
(46) the Schulgemeinsehaft or school 
community (Uffrecht) ; (47) the 

Schulwerkstatt or school workshop 
(Pabst)} (48) the Selhsttaetigheit or 
self activity (Borchert)} (49) the 
Schuelerklasse or class grade as a spe- 
cial educational unit (W. 0 . Doering, 
H. Schlemmer, A. Kruckenberg, C. 
Weiss, H. Hosp-Wallner)} (50) the 
Schulreform (A. Grlmme) } (51) the 
Schuelermslese or selection of very 
bright pupils (A. Schoenebeck, Bober- 
tag, E. Hylla, O. Lipmann, Moede- 
Pierkowski, W. Stern, Rebhuhn, Ul- 
rich, Weigl, F, Giese, A. Huth) } (52) 
the Selbstunterricht or self instruction 
(Weigl)} (53) the Tat or deed or 
action (W, A. Lay)} (54) the Volks- 
kultur or culture of the people (Sey- 
fert)} (55) the V ersuchsarbeit or ex- 
perimental work (Kade)} (56) the 
werkschajfender Unterricht or instruc- 
tion for creative work} (57) the werk- 
taetige Erziehung or education for ac- 
tive work} (58) theW erkunterricht or 
shop instruction (Denzer)} (58) the 
wertschajfender Unterricht or worth- 
while teaching} (59) the Wander- 
vogel or youth country sports move- 
ment} (60) the Willens- md 
Gerrmetsbildnng or training of the 
will and heart (Natorp, Lindworsky) ; 
(61) the Schueler Selbstregierung or 
school republics (C. Goetze, Lietz, 
Wyneken, Geheeb) } {hi) the Eltern- 
beiraete or parent advisory council (R. 
Jahnke)} (63) the Berupberatung or 
vocational guidance (K. Thomae, O. 
Lipmann, E. Hylla, A. Fischer)} 
(64) the gemeinsame Erziehtmg der 
Geschlechter or co-education (A. 
Siemsen, A. Lehmann)} (65) the 
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Koerferseele or the movement to 
unite body and mind in educating and 
studying the nature of human beings 
(F. Giese, R. Steiner); (66) Fuehren 
oder Wachsen Ictssen or lead or let the 
children grow (Th. Litt); (67) the 
volhhafte Bildung or the school for 
popular training (Hoerdt); (68) the 
Unterrichtsleben or the gruffenunter- 
richtlkhe Verfahren or teaching life 
based on the method of group instruc- 
tion (P. Petersen), etc. 

IV 

Many of the new German educa- 
tional movements have been thrashed 
out in the famous Reichsschulkonfe- 
renz (June ao to 2,1 and April 16 to 
18, 1919, at the Zentral Institut fuer 
Erzieh-ung und UnterrichU, Berlin) 
as indicated in its publications: Die 
Reichsschulkonjerenz: (1920, 1921, 
pp. 1096), Die Deutsche Schulrejorm 
(1921, pp. 251 and 68), Die Reichs- 
schulkonferenz in ihren Ergehnissen 
(1922, 226), as well as in Sickinger, 
Arbeitsunterricht, Einheitsschule, 
Mannheimer Schulorgmisation im 
Lichte der Reichschulkonjerenz 
(1920), “Die Neuzeitliche deutsche 
Volksschule” (reports of Berlin Con- 
gress, 1928), H. Goering, Die Neue 
Deutsche Schule, 1 93 2, E. Weigel, 
Wesen und Gestaltung der Arbeits- 
schule^ 1932, A. Grimme, Wesen und 
Wege der Schulrejorm, 1930, and in 
the publications of the Leifziger Lehr- 
erverein (Die Arbeitsschule 1910 and 
1922; Gesamtunterricht 1924; Der 
suchende Lehrer und das schaffende 
Kind, 1926), Die Arbeitsschule (Lec- 
tures and discussions at the Erster 
Deutscher Kongress fuer Jugendbil- 
dungund Jugendkunde, Dresden, Ok- 


tober 6 , 8 , 1911)? Dortmunder Ar- 
beitsschule (Augustaschule 1 9 1 1 ) , Die 
Arbeitsschule in Oestereich (1914), 
Paedagogische Reform ; Berichte ueber 
Hamburger Versuchs- und Gemein- 
schaf tsschulen (1921), Paedagogisches 
Jahrbuch der Wiener Paedagogischen 
Gesellschaf t (1919), Paedagogische 
Arbeitsgemelnschaft (1910), Arbeits- 
unterricht (1911), etc. Besides there 
are different progressive educational 
journals such as the Schulrejorm (a 
Vienna monthly, ed. by Haase), Ent- 
schiedene Schulrejorm: Abhandlun- 
gen zur Erneuerung der deutschen 
Erziehung (Berlin), Die Deutsche 
Berujsschule (Leipzig), Die Neue 
Erziehung, Monatshefte fuer ent- 
schiedene Schulreform und freiheit- 
liche Schulpolitik (Berlin), Lebens- 
schule (issued by the Bund der ent- 
schiedenen Schulreformer, ed. by F. 
Hilker), Die Arbeitsschule (organ of 
the German association for the voerk- 
taetige Erziehung, Knabenarbeit und 
W erkunterricht) , Die Lebensgemein- 
schajtsschule (since 1924), VomKinde 
aus (edited by Glaeser, since 1920), 
Das Werdende Zeitalter (German sec- 
tion of The New Education Fellow- 
ship, edited by Elizabeth Rotten), etc. 

Many educational congresses have 
been called in order to weigh and con- 
sider the most burning educational 
questions of today such as Studien- 
schulen, i.e., Junikonferenz of 1900 
and xgii for critical evaluation of the 
curricula or Eehr'plmtheorie (F. W. 
Doerpfeld, P. Barth, G. Kerschen- 
steiner), manual subjects, adaptation 
of school to life, etc, Germans also es- 
tablished an institute for people peda- 
gogy {Institut juer Volkspaedagogik, 
1930, director: F. J. Niemann), inter- 
national society for Protestant educa- 
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tional and didactical organization ( 7 «- 
stitut der V erh’dnde evangeltscher Un- 
ternchtsorgamsationeny 1931), etc. 
The outcome of all these efforts was 
to bring out the fact that the child is 
not the center of the curriculum, but 
the Human Being, as idealized by 
community, society, home, church, 
state, political parties, and other direct 
or indirect social agencies. These move- 
ments called attention of the thinking 
teachers to a large number of secret 
agencies in building up our human na- 
ture, such as the influence of the street, 
night life, drinking, circus, movies, 
varieties, sport, obscene literature, pe- 
riodicals, living quarters, big city, the 
spirit of the crowd or masses, etc. They 
discovered that the many obstacles and 
controversies found in the present old 
and new education as advocated and 
practiced in the school is due not to 
our wickedness but to our ignorance of 
what is called pedagogical relevants 
such as individual, group, people, 
community, society, power, masses or 
crowds, classes, social strata, etc. All 
these factors furnish a new angle of 
approach to school problems, a sort of 
reevaluation of old educational values 
in the light of the Grufpenbildung 
(forming of groups), the Fuehrer turn 
(leadership), the Gemeinschaftsstoe- 
rungen (disturbances in the commu- 
nity), the objektive-suhjektive Klas- 
sengeist (objective and subjective spirit 
of class), the Gemeinschaftshetaeti- 
gung (communal activity), the Schue- 
ler- und Klassentyfen (pupil and class 
types), the einzelne und Klassenge- 
meinschaft (the individual and class 
community), the Klassenhestand und 
die Klassengemeinschajt (the class 
standing and class community), the 
Lehrer- und Klassengemeinschaft (the 
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teacher and class community), the 
Schulganze (the wholeness or unity of 
the school), etc. 

One of the post-war educational 
topics was the problem of the educa- 
tional objectives, goals, aims, pur- 
poses or the pedagogical Zweck- 
maessigkeit (telesis). Finally it was 
found necessary to discriminate be- 
tween three typical issues in the Ziele 
or aims — (i) the Unterziele (sub- 
alms, or accessory objectives), (a) the 
Teilziele or partial or fractional goals, 
and (3) the Notziele (urgent pur- 
poses). The aims, of course, aroused a 
good deal of controversy among the 
Roman Catholic educators (the theis- 
tic-Roman Catholic orientation) and 
the liberal German educators (panthe- 
istic or naturalistic orientation). These 
controversies sometimes have been 
very bitter, dividing even the Protes- 
tant German educators who oscillated 
between the faith of a confessional 
school {christliche Simultanschule) or 
scientific public school (wissenschaft- 
liche Simultanschule). Dr. Ernst 
Krieck, the Hitler Guard Leader, is 
one of the most bitter opponents of all 
confessional educational inclinations. 
Sooner or later they will find out that 
the real mastery of the whole educa- 
tion can not be realized by the fanatics 
of rationalization and the Politisierung 
der Erziehung (partisanship in deal- 
ing with educational problems). P. 
Barth was the first in Germany who 
warned his people not to swim in the 
shallow waters of cheap moral-reli- 
gious education when he wrote his 
“History of Education” in the light of 
the social and mental sciences (1911). 
Real Moral Education should not be 
confounded with either Moral Instruc- 
tion (moral judgment), or Moral, 
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Training (habits), and such a moral 
education does not contradict the real 
Religious Education which differs 
from both Religious Instruction (reli- 
gious dogmas or creeds) , and Religious 
Training (mode of worship), for ac- 
cording to our Semitic religion which 
gave birth to Judaism, Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, the essence of 
a religion is love, reverence, faith and 
good deeds preached by both Old and 
New Testament, and by the Koran. 
P. Bergemann {Soziale Paedagogik, 
1901) claimed openly that the “Eu- 
ropean culture-people are really not 
culture-people at all, but barbarians, 
for 95' per cent of the people are really 
not educated {kultivien) and are not 
being educated,” (p. 237), and he 
pleads for a new education by means 
of which every individual must, in 
propordon to his physical and mental 
abilities, participate in the further de- 
velopment, i.e., in the perfection of 
the race, so that every individual must 
become a ^‘K-ulturtraegeP^ (p. 79). 
Accordingly, school reform can not be 
identified with a discrimination be- 
tween the so-called Kernfaechern or 
fundamental school subjects (religion, 
mother tongue, history, and geogra- 
phy) and Kunstfaechern or art school 
subjects (music, drawing, and art in- 
struction), but there are higher values 
which must be approached by way of a 
pedagogical Wertlehre or educational 
science of value. W. Stern (now at the 
Duke University) openly says, “I 
value, therefore, I am value.” The 
Sozialisierung des Geistes or socializa- 
tion of mind (E. Wentsch) can not be 
effected without proper consideration 
of these values, for highest pragma- 
tism in education is not that pro- 
claimed by educators who are proud 
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of their reason and conceited by one- 
sided science and naive democracy, but 
the spiritual pragmatism which is ex- 
pressed by the Cosmic Wisdom (logos, 
Sophia or holy wisdom) of the Great 
Teacher who when asked by the Ro- 
man Pilatius, Qmd veritas (what is 
truth?), answered — Vir qui adest (the 
man who is present — 1 am the Light.) 
This Great Light is very much needed 
in the present education, not alone in 
the German-speaking countries, but in 
all nations. It is difficult to ignore high 
philosophy of education in theory or 
practice of education. When J. R. 
Kretzschmar speaks of the end of the 
philosophy of education {JDas Ende 
der fhilosofhischen Paedagogiky 1921) 
it must be remembered that he refers 
only to the purely speculative schools 
in the field of philosophy of education, 
and to Spranger’s sally of fun directed 
at the professors’ Seelennot (poverty 
soul), i.e., those who lack the Bemeh- 
rung mit der ganzen Breite der faeda- 
gogischen Praxis (contact with the en- 
tire range of the educational practice). 
Education conceived as a whole or as 
Something holy (both of these termini 
have the same etymological roots) is 
partly represented in the German sys- 
tem, for mastery of mere knowledge 
and acquisition of skills does not lead 
an individual or a nation to wisdom or 
virtue, and that is the reason why some 
of the greatest German minds (like 
Herder) claim that while the Ger- 
mans have written the best books on 
psychology, they themselves are very 
poor In understanding their neighbors 
or even their own kind. That Is the 
reason why the Germans, with all 
their scientific technique and scholar- 
ship are not able to benefit from a con- 
quest of power. To quote a most recent 
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statement of Albert Weisbord (in his 
two volume, The Conquest of Power ^ 
Covici Friede, 1937, Vol. I, p. 149); 

Unable to achieve actual power, it sub- 
stituted the wish for reality, the idea for the 
substance. German Liberalism thus as- 
sumed a mystical mask. Lacking science, it 
dragged from the lumber room of meta- 
physics eternal principles and cosmic sys- 
tems as the scaffolding of its “castles in 
Spain.” AH that was simple in the English, 
direct in the American, and clear in the 
French, became laborious and profound in 
the German. 

That is perhaps one of the rea- 
sons why many leading German re- 
form educators like Kerschenstelner, 
Spranger, Foerster, tried to ofFset the 
evil tendencies in the political educa- 
tion of the German Youth, as the only 
hope of great educational liberalism in 
education is the backbone of the po- 
litical freedom. In how far the above 
German educators could succeed in 
their efiForts to liberalize the German 
nation is indicated recently in a state- 
ment of Professor E. Krieck, an expert 
on Nazi education*. 

We do not recognize truth for truth’s 
sake or science for science’s sake. . . . We 
know that we are on a new road of science 
which takes its direction from our charac- 
ter, fate and history, and we know that 
sooner or later all other nations will have 
to follow us on this road.® 

When Krieck became rector of the 
University of Frankfurt a. M., which 
was renamed Goethe University, in 

*Seel Das nationaldozialistlsche Deutschland und 
die 'WUsenBchaft: Heidelberger Reden von Reichs- 
minister Rust and Prof. Ernst Krieck^ 1936* Sec alao 
other works of Krieck: National-politiache Erzichung:, 
1933? deutsche Staatsiche: Ihre GeburC aus dem 
Erziehungs- und Entwicklungsgedanken, 19175 philoeo- 
phie der Erziehung, 19225 Menschcnformung: Grund- 
zuege der vergleichenden. Erziehungswiseenschaft, 
19251 Grundlegende Erziehung, 19305 Grundriss der 
Erziehungswiseeaachaft^ 1927) etc# 


May 1933, he declared that the main 
characteristic of Germany’s rebirth 
with the “replacement of the human- 
istic ideal by the national and politi- 
cal.” I doubt that Goethe, with his 
great cosmopolitan mind and scientific 
broadmindedness, would approve the 
most recent ideal of Germany’s educa- 
tional policy, for characteristic patriot- 
ism and clever partizanship cannot 
lead to an educational statesmanship. 
Those who are not of German birth 
and who nevertheless admire the edu- 
cational genius of the German people, 
like myself (I studied in their midst 
for several solid years in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, Jena, Germany, and Zurich, 
Switzerland), only wish Germany to 
find its educational Moses who will 
lead them out of any pedagogical 
desert. 

V 

Educational vitality of the Ger- 
man people is evident from the fact 
that the Teachers’ Association at Leip- 
zig established the first pedagogical 
Institute and laboratory for experi- 
mental education (1910), and that the 
German society for school reform 
{Bund fuer Schulreform, 1912,) was 
a much needed herald for a real co- 
operation between educators, psycholo- 
gists, medical people and all others 
who are interested in the youth move- 
ments from various angles of scien- 
tific and practical approach. In 1912, 
according to O. Lipmann & W. Stern 
{Forschtmg und Unterricht in der 
Jugendkunde: Arbeiten des Bundes 
fuer Schulreform, No. i, 1912) Ger- 
many alone showed the best records in 
the field of a research in the study of 
educational problems, exhibiting 33 
educational periodicals, 25 educational 
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unions and societies, 13 pedagogical 
institutes and laboratories, 4 pedagogi- 
cal congresses, 19 universities offering 
courses in educational research and 
theory.® 

Pedagogical literature in German 
is more prolific than is to be found in 
any other language, as is shown by 
their educational encyclopaedias: H. 
Schwartz’s Paedagogisches LeMkon (4 
vols., 1928-31), Rolloff’s Lexikon der 
Paedagogik (5 vols., 1913-17), Nohl 
& Pallat’s Handbuch der Paedagogik 
(5 vols., 1928), Rein’s En-zyklofae- 
disches Handhuch der Paedagogik (10 
vols., 1903), Peters & Weimar’s 
Handhuch der Volkschul-faedagogik 
(1930), Loos’ Handbuch der Paeda- 
gogik (2 vols., 1911), Spieler’s 
kon der Paedagogik der Gegenwart (2 
vols., 1930-1932), Bauraler, Seyfert& 
Vogelhuber’s Handhuch der deutschen 
Lehrerbildung (1930), Schneider’s 
Handbuechern der Erziehungswissen- 
schaft (since 1921), Eggersdorfer, 
Ettlinger, Raederscheidt & Schrote- 
ler’s Handhuch der Erziehungswis- 
senschaft (from 1930, about 30 vols., 
published by the Deutsche Institut 
fuer wissenschaftUche Paedagogik, 
Muenster i. W.), not to count numer- 
ous scientific periodicals which deal 
with the experimental pedagogical and 
psychological studies of children and 
students, such as Zeitschrift fuer fae- 
dagogische Psychologic (edited by 

*The flame volume aho'WB the educational oppor- 
tuaitica of our TJ.S., representing the names of our 
best educational leaders, such nfl Dr. Harry W. Chnse^ 
now Chancellor of N.V.U., H. H. Goddard, L. H. 
Gulick, H. P. Hnnus, H. fl. Hart, W. Healey, E. K. 
Johnstone, Ch. H. Judd, p. E. Lange, F. H. Mac- 
Curdy, E. C. Sanford, Th, L. Smith, A. E. Tanner, 
E, B. Titcheacr, H. C, Warren, G. W* Whipple, et aU 

^®See his Abriss der experi-fnentalgn Paedagogik 
(1914, translated Into English by Natalie L> Gunkel, 
a graduate student at N.Y.U. School of Education, pp. 
420-421 of the original). 
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Scheibner, Stern & Fischer), Zek- 
schrift fuer mgewandte Psychologie 
(Stern & Lipmann), Zeitschrift fuer 
Psychologie (Schumann), Zeitschrift 
fuerKinderforschung (Kramer) , Neue 
fsycholo gische Studien (Krueger), 
Psychologische Eorschungen (Kof- 
flea), Pharus (V, Fadrus), Archh 
fuer die gesammte Psychologie 
(yd‘\x:th.),Paedagogisch-pychQlogische 
Arheiten (publication of the Institute 
of the Leipzig Teachers’ Association, 
1910-1937), etc. 

Germans have written about educa- 
tion more than any other single nation 
and it might possibly be good to stop 
mere writing about pedagogy and in- 
stead try to apply some of the best 
theories in such a way that it will be 
a real acid test of daily practice as it is 
suggested by Dr. W. A. Lay and many 
other scientifically and practical 
minded educators. Surely there must 
be a fair balance between theory and 
practice in education. Meumann says 
rightly:’® 

The experimental pedagogy is still a very 
young science, dating from about 1900, 
and the experimental research proceeds but 
slowly. One may not, therefore, suppose 
that we have already at this juncture been 
able to cover with our new methods of in- 
vestigation the whole field of the empirico- 
pedagogical research j rather will it take 
the most painstaking efforts of years of 
work, and above all, will it require an ex- 
tended teamwork between the practical 
schoolmen and the investigator before we 
can hope to construct textbooks and cur- 
ricula on the basis of our researches. 

Regarding any new kind or manner of 
scientific process the outsider has the habit 
to immediately enquire as to the “limita- 
tions” of the new method; for this reason 
numerous subordinate talent has gathered 
around the “green cloth” and has taken the 
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trouble to show that the method of such 
new scientific process could not possibly 
reach far. 

But such considerations are completely 
vain and idle and a cheap kind of amuse- 
ment; — nobody can presage in behalf of 
any science how far it will reach, and as 
often as this has been attempted, such 
prophesies have very soon proved them- 
selves as being untenable. Wundt himself 
concluded that an extension of the psycho- 
logical experiment upon the children would 
be impossible for “theoretical reasons”; but 
already the first child psychological experi- 
ments showed the futility of these reasons, 
seeing that for many experiments the child 
turned out to be a subject that could be 
treated more simply and was a much more 
responsive object of research than the 
grown up. 

However, “limitations” of the educa- 
tional experiment are to be understood to 
mean something more than the question of 
its possibility to reach out or extend in the 
pedagogical sphere; for the “limitations” of 
a sphere of research is understood also to be 
the relative limitations of its scientific re- 
liability and the single mindedness of its 
results. On this point the experiment shows, 
on the one hand, a great progress compared 
with the old method of purely theoretical 
reflexion on educational questions, for it 
raises us in many fundamental questions of 
education above the mere subjective opinion 
of some individual educators; it procures 
for us sure cognition of the facts of child 
development, peculiarity, personality and it 
teaches us to know the uniqueness of the 
child mental work, gives us insight into 
the actual effect of educational procedures 
and methods, teaching us to find in a direct 
way the balance of usefulness of different 
pedagogical means. But, on the other hand, 
we must also guard ourselves against any 
great overevaluation of the pedagogical ex- 
periment as in the pedagogical field clarity 
could be procured through the new scien- 
tific pedagogical method. There is no in- 
fallible means of research, and experiments. 


likewise, have their limitation in that (i) 
they are in highest measure dependent from 
the personal carefulness and the experi- 
mental training of the separate researchers 
and in that (2) almost always the first and 
“crude” result of the experiment requires 
a theoretical interfretation which admits of 
great diflferences of opinion regarding the 
meaning and the significance of the direct 
single result of research. This wrong, dilet- 
tantic conception of empirical and more 
especially of experimental research must be 
most sharply gainsaid, because it would lead 
us into a new dogmatism and doctrinairism 
in pedagogy which would be more danger- 
ous than the overvaluation of the pure 
theory, being based upon a delusive security 
which can never be attained by research. 

The cooperation between scientific 
theory and daily school room routine 
is at present propagated by Professor 
Petersen at the Jena University. His 
Jena Plan of a Free General Public 
School (to be published in English 
very soon), is at best an academic ped- 
agogical endeavor for the present. Ac- 
cording to him, the traditional school 
is an “institutional body animated by 
the state,” and, therefore, a form that 
lacks independence and life, at least a 
“cooperative organism alive in itself” 
(O. von Gierke) and afforded at least 
the authority for the high hope that 
the schools might in general, become 
true places of life for youth. In his 
A llgemeine Erziehungsimssenschaft 
(1924, p. 107) Petersen asks : 

How must an educational group he con- 
stituted in which a human being may ob- 
tain the best training for himself, a train- 
ing adapted to the urge for culture im- 
planted and operative within him, which is 
transmitted to him, within this group, and 
which brings the individual back to the 
large society richer and more valuable, re- 
storing him to society as an active member? 
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Or, more briefly: What shall be the nature 
of the educational group in which and by 
means of which an individual may develop 
his individuality into a personality? 

In the spirit of the father of modern 
education, Pestalozzi, Petersen de- 
mands an “education for humans.’’ 
His experimental school is based on a 
definition of the school group, i.e., a 
“social” form which, under the guid- 
ance of an able educator, knows and 
wants itself to be the means of untir- 
ing working in order to maintain its 
unity as a mems, but never as an end. 
His Jena-Plan provides opportunity 
for every group to follow the highest 
purpose which lies in the authoritative 
all-embracing idea of the school com- 
munity. He emphasizes, however, that 
here it is also of the greatest impor- 
tance that the free dynamic, or the 
internal structure necessary for a com- 
munity, be protected. He admires the 
saying of Thales; “endure trivialities 
of your neighbor,” and as a basis of 
the cultivation and organization of 
human relationship in his Schulge- 
meinde he recommends the following: 
(i) discussionj (2) the right of every 
pupil to be heard j (3) the handling of 
the individual “cases” by the group 5 
(4) the warning or reminder of Thales’ 
wisdom j (5) cultivation of the inner 
self and friendliness 5 (6) introduction 
of Godfathership in the school com- 
munity; (7) the teacher should be a 
guide in the school rather than a 
grader, promoter or I.Q. giver (for 
the danger of grading by the teacher 
cannot ever be held to be too great as 
it immediately promotes the directing 
of learning toward the teacher and for 
his sake spoils the children’s own curve 
of work and disturbs the teacher’s own 
moral judgment) ; (8) self-evaluation 
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of the child and valuation by others is 
necessary, 

Petersen demonstrated in his Jena 
school that it is possible to experiment 
with a number of outspokenly bright 
pupils, taken from among the 10 per 
cent of the pupils of the higher institu- 
tions who according to Petzold can 
master in one year two of the yearly 
curricula prescribed in the higher 
schools, “without any effort, i.e., with 
less trouble than does the average of 
the great majority of the pupils of our 
present day higher schools.” 

VI 

The essence of the German educa- 
tional movements since 1900 can be 
summarized in the way of an aero- 
plane view: 

1. Comparatively speaking it shows 
a great vitality both in its theory and 
practice. Especially great success has 
been established in the field of social 
education, experimental education, 
moral-ethical education, artistic edu- 
cation, physical culture and philosophy 
of education, 

2. The numerous private and 
public experimental and progressive 
schools are an indication that the Ger- 
mans are abandoning their traditional 
schools which tend to mechanize. 
They prove that W. Rein was wrong 
when he stated that a German needs 
a hundred years to see one of his 
faults and another to get rid of it. 

3. The German progressive or ex- 
perimental schools are more or less 
under the spell of child study, psy- 
chology, sociology and biology of the 
growing child, ethics, criminology, 
economics, politics, religion, and other 
neighboring or helping sciences of 
pedagogy. 
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4. _ The old German pedagogical teaching is based not so much on the 
mania, the Methodenrehereij or a face value of pupil’s power to recite 
habit to use a panacea method of or respond to examination (work ac- 
teaching and learning, is gone forever, complished) as on his capacity to ^0, 
for they know that that method is best guided by proper stimuli (impres- 
which is most economical and most sions) and tested by the insight, crea- 
hygienic, i.e., a method which yields tive imagination and mental freedom 
the results with the least expenditure in facing new situations. Accordingly, 
of psycho-physical energy on the part the three fundamental steps in school 
of both the pupil and the teacher, as it life are — organization) norms and 
is shown by the works of Otto Kar- contemplation. 

staed {Methodische Stroenmngen der 10. The modern German educa- 
Gegentaart) 1931, 506) and the re- tional movements started with the 
cent book of P. Petersen — Fuehrungs- methods of teaching and learning 
lehre des Untenichts (1937, 264). (Methodik), passed to the didactical 
The Schulweisheit (school wisdom) of field (Didaktik) and finally landed on 
modern German educators has strayed the field of science of education (^Pae- 
from mechanical conception of Her- which is considering the child 

bartian Formal Steps or any other as a whole and does not cling only to 
method suggested and practised be- one of its H’s (Head, Heart, Hand), 
fore 1900. That is the reason why they are eager 

5. There is a great tendency to to distinguish the three steps in every 

make a compromise between society branch of school education, for exam- 
{Sozidfaedagogik) and individual pie, in moral education {Moralmetho- 
(Persoenlichkeitsfaedagogik) and it dik — Moraldidaktik — Moralpaeda- 
is hoped that the high politics will not gogik)) in art education {Kunstmetho- 
spoil this balance needed so much in dik — Kunstdidaktik — Kunstfaeda^ 
all the educational world. gogik). 

6 . There is a great effort to con- ii. There are three typical stages 

sider all the three main factors in in the German school reforms since 
education — child (Kind')) curriculum about 1900: (i) school reform free 
(Bildungsgut or ftmdus instructus), from politics; (2) during the World 
and educator (Erzieher). War the educational movements have 

7. There is a fine spirit of develop- been more or less influenced by high 

ing cooperation and mutual aid of politics; (3) after the World War 
three new additions in the modern sd- there was an emulation of ideas, 
ence and practice of education — science groups, political parties for the sofor- 
of youth (Jugendkunde)) science of tige (instantaneous) realization of 
culture (Kulturkunde) and science of some of the most radical changes in the 
environment (Umweltkunde). curricula (Schulrejorm ist immer 

8. The spirit of modern pedagogi- zugleich Lehrplanrejorm) , methods 
cal technique is based on three criteria of teaching, writing and selecting the 
— discipline (Zucht)) ability to learn text-books, types of formal and in- 
(Belehrheit)) and pattern (Vorbild). formal examination, etc. 

9. The new educational sdence of 11. The Kampf um die Schule or 
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struggle for the school has been espe- 
cially exhibited by the pre-Nazi liber- 
als, socialists and anarchists in educa- 
tion on one side, and the state-church 
school organization on the other side. 

13. The school politics in Germany 
started with the decentralization and 
finally landed in the hands of social 
nationalists. At present the social poli- 
tics in the Third Reich is alpha and 
omega of the whole national life (see; 
F. Seldte’s SozklfoUtik m Dritten 
Reich) 1936)5 believing that the 
school as a social institution must be 
curtailed in its post war tendency to go 
to extremes, i.e., humanism, scientific 


attitude, liberalism and realism, all 
these must be subordinated to the na- 
tional socialistic attitude. 

14.^ Regardless of political influ- 
ences in the educational world, there is 
a tendency since 1900 to preserve an 
educational vision without which a na- . 
tion must perish. Most of the modern 
German educational leaders cling to 
Goethe’s conception of world history 
as a struggle of belief against unbelief, 
or to use the words of Dr. Haupt, “It 
is belief that moulds an age and shapes 
it into unity round a central ideaj 
while, in an age of doubt, life loses 
its unity and crumbles into ruin.” 


The German pofle have been the torch-bearers of European 
culture for thousands of years, have been the model in every field 
of art, have produced the most creative figures in religion and in 
science. And this is the nation whose moral standing has been 
af ranted and disparaged by its opponents for two decades! It is 
inconceivable that such treatment should not produce a profound 
reaction in the German people. Believe me, my American friends, 
when I say that this German people is still the same people that 
gave the world Luther and Goethe. For this reason it must and 
will live, for this reason it will continue to fight idth all its strength 
for its place in the world, — ^Hjalmar Schacht, Minister of Eco- 
nomics of Germany and President of the Relchsbank in “Foreign 
Affairs,” January, 1937. 



Silvery Waterfalls Tumbling Against Black 
Precipices — ^Johnston Canyon, Banff 




EDITORIAL 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY REMINDS THE TWENTIETH 

The present issue between subjects by Aristotle, but nature as the indi- 
and activities, content and method, vidual Greek and Roman experienced 
classical studies and social sdence can it. A long suppressed people became 
best be appraised, we believe, by refer- aware that life for men and women in 
ence to an historical movement which the past had offered pleasure, luxury, 
more than any other has resulted in independence of mind, and tolerance, 
prolonged educational discord. We re- Their ways of living were described in 
fer to Humanism. the pagan literature shrewdly banned 

The somewhat recent efforts of Pro- by the church and now — at long last — 
lessors More and Babbitt to revive the open to eager eyes, 
early dominance of Humanism met Originally, therefore. Humanism ' 
with a mere gust of interest within implied acquaintance with the content !; 
public school circles because it was of ancient writings as the source of 
generally believed that here was an knowledge about how to live by the 
attempt to restore not only Latin and pattern of life in the Golden Age of 
Greek as required subjects but to fan Greece and Rome. Humanism at first 
into flame the ashen embers of formal espoused human nature, hence its 
discipline. Doubtless there still are name. Supernaturalism was confronted 
humanistic classicists who believe in with naturalism. Absolutism and ideal- 
the disciplinary value of Latin and ism were challenged by what todfy 150 
Greek, and who inteimret education called experimentalism. ? " V! ! 

and culture in terms of familiarity with So viewed one may observe bdtweett 
classical literature. Historically, how- early Humanism and the present 
ever, Humanism was a two-fold pro- emphasis on activities, method, and 
test against the intellectual austerity social science a striking parallel. The 
of the times; on the one hand, against revolt against subjects as logical ar- 
the rigid Aristotelian content of schq- rangements of information, against 
lasticism, and, on the other, against content as a cultural possession, and 
the theological taboos of the church, against merely historical knowledge 
The Renaissance was profoundly not as, somehow, a source of intellectual 
a revival of learning for its own sake; power echoes the rebellion of the six- 
not an ecstatic enthusiasm for pagan teenth century against the static ver- 
literature as fine writing; but a hunger balism dominant for more than a cen- 
and thirst for knowledge about how to tury. The immediate end of vital, dy- 
live as did the ancient Greeks and namic, and free living supplanted the 
Romans. Humanism originated as a remote end of fitness for life after 
revolt against verballstic intellectual- death. Classical literature was craved 
ism or rationalism. Its original mean- because it could guide the individual 
ing and intent was naturalism, not to a freer and fuller participation in 
knowledge about nature as classified the present world. And this emphasis 
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on the immediate forms one of the 
connecting links between early Hu- 
manism and its revival as experimen- 
talism. Knowledge of human nature, 
freedom from coercion, independence 
of individual judgment, creative liv- 
ing, pragmatic ideals, realism as op- 
posed to nominalism or verbalism — 
here are further marks of kinship be- 
tween the naturalism of the sixteenth 
century and the experimentalism of 
the twentieth. History does repeat it- 
self, 

Intellectualism, however, while mo- 
mentarily stunned did not take the 
count of ten. The educators saw to 
that. They revived their champion. 
Content as guidance for free living be- 
came subject matter for cultural ends. 
Humanism went literary. The next 
move was perhaps inevitable. Content 
became linguistic and the language of 
the ancients rather than their ideals 
and ideas were exalted as educational 
instruments. But this was only a transi- 
tion to the next victory of the intel- 
lectualists. Not the ancient languages, 
not even one of them (Latin) but par- 
ticular forms of Latin achieved domi- 
nance. This led to the study of one 
ancient author who completely dis- 
placed Aristotle. Cicero became the 
vogue and Ciceronianism the new 
scholasticism. But even this completion 
of the humanistic cycle was not suffi- 
cient. Again, when the new formalism 
was threatened by a new foe — science 
— the educators went into a huddle 
and came forth with a new strategy: 
the study of Cicero or of Latin prom- 
ised extraordinary mental power which 
would endow the student with potency 
to master any field of learning. Hu- 
manism waxed disciplinary and the 
teachers of the classics sighed with re- 
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lief. They could still prance their pon- 
derous steps to the beat of the wooden 
paradigms, 

If our interpretation is correct the 
issue in American education today is 
in essence a contention within the ranks 
of Humanism itself. The Progressives 
or experimentalists would foster the 
spirit of naturalistic humanism; the 
conservatives or reactionaries formal 
humanism. Concord may become pos- 
sible by recognizing that purpose and 
method are educationally of prime im- 
portance. Grant that the purpose of 
education is to reveal man to himself, 
to make clear to him what life means, 
then knowledge, whatever its source, 
is of vital value if it fulfills this pur- 
pose. The method must conform to the 
purpose and, therefore, all content is 
instrumental and serves vital ends by 
being learned in vital situations and by 
means of a procedure which engages 
the pupil’s interest and attention be- 
cause he is aware of what mastery 
offers him in larger capacity for free- 
dom and thereby for greater power 
and joy of living. It may be that in 
naturalistic humanism we may see the 
leadership which moves as a pillar of 
cloud and of fire toward the promised 
land of self-realization. 

But the spirit of the sixteenth cen- 
tury calls to the twentieth: Observe 
what happened to us, Beware of the 
fathers. Be not too enthusiastic, too 
sanguine, too revolutionary. Remem- 
ber your manual training courses. Ob- 
serve the factual tests in your social 
science curriculum. Examine the per- 
functory manipulation of your activi- 
ties. Beware of the new reaction with 
its new formalism, its new drudgery. 
Take heed, Twentieth Century. Tour 
teachers can not lead their pupils into 
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experimental living for they them- 
selves have not dared so to live! Politi- 
cians and theologians keep them en- 
chained. 


Can it be, sighs the twentieth cen- 
tury, that the clocks are wrong? Are 
we still in the middle ages? Is a new 
scholasticism approaching? 


Humanism assumes (i) that assumptions are unavoidable; (2) 
that the essential quality of experience is not natural hut ethical ; (2) 
that there is a sharp dualism between man and nature^ md ( 4) that 
man^s will is free. On these premises the following doctrines are 
based i (i) an adequate human standard demands the cultivation 
of every part of human nature; (2) but these parts must be culti- 
vated harmoniously and discriminatingly, not impulsively and un- 
critically ; (s) the scale of values so implied consists of the normally 
or typically human — is concerned with the universal and perma- 
nent rather than with the temporary code of a conventional society; 
(4) the nearest approach toward such a standard is found — the 
great ages of the past, especially of Greece, hut humanism draws 
also upon Christianity, Oriental philosophy, and such modern 
writers as Shakespeare, Milton and Goethe; (^) unlike romanti- 
cism, humanism is faithful to the Hellenic doctrine of reason, ap- 
plied to the whole of human experience^ even the extra-scientific; 
(6) it departs from the narrowly scientific^' method by supple- 
menting the reason with the initiative and imaginative; (j) the ul- 
timate ethical principle is that of restraint or control, whereby hu- 
manism avoids the anarchy of the ^^self-expression" cult, yet recog- 
nizes the necessity of freedom, defined as ^Hiberation from outer con- 
straints and subjection to inner law"; (8) though this center is the 
reality which gives rise to religion, humarusm declines to accept a 
formal theology, holding that the value of intuition must he tested 
by the intellect. 

Based upon American Criticism by Norman Foerster as 
summarized in A Handbook to Literature by William F. 
Thrall and Addison Hibbard, 1931. 
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Horace Mann; Educational States- 
man. By E. I. F. Williams. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Co. 354. pp. $1.50. 

It is true of Horace Mann, as of many other 
historical figures, that a study of his life involves 
a frequent shift of focus because of the wide 
range of his interests. Professor Williams as a 
student of Education chose to view Mann as one 
of America’s eminent educational statesmen, an 
interpretation that happily enlarges upon the long 
known tribute given him, as the “Father of the 
Common Schools.” Essentially Horace Mann was 
not a professional educator. His was the role of 
reformer and leader in behalf of educational leg- 
islation. Mr. Williams considers this role in the 
setting of the social, religious, political, and edu- 
cational conditions a century ago, Within this 
framework Mann’s rigorous boyhood and youth, 
college life, early studies of law, experience in 
the Massachusetts legislature, and culminating 
espousal of common education bring him before 
the reader as a flesh and blood individual. More- 
over one sees him in the national setting as a 
senator and member of perhaps the greatest gal- 
laxy of legislators in the history of Congress — ■ 
Webster, Calhoun, Clayj Benton, Corwin, Doug- 
las, Chase) Cass, Seward, Giddings, and Alex- 
ander Stevens. Biding his time Mann soon enough 
became known for his ardent championship of 
liberty j and it is of interest to note that his opposi- 
tion to slavery was inspired not only by his sense 
of justice to the negro but his awareness that 
slavery was a foe of common education. Mann 
was never far from the blue flame of hia devo- 
tion to the common school. Throughout his life 
an idealist and humanitarian the last six years 
of his life mark a pathetic and even tragic chap- 
ter. Invited by members of the Christian denom- 
ination to become the president of their college at 
Antioch, Ohio, Mann accepted although he well 
understood the significance of the contrast between 
the middle west and New England. He seems to 
have believed that in the Ohio valley there lay 
the promise of a glorious future for education. 
Auspicious beginnings soon met with obstacles. 
The liberal theology of Mann became anathema 
to the “orthodox” of Ohio. A panic following the 
collapse of an insurance company placed the col- 
lege in financial jeopardy. Dissension fomented 
on the campus. The crisis was met and victory 
seemed assured but the strain had overtaxed 
Mann’s strength, and he died as president of this 


institution, far from his New England home, far 
from the cultural environment that was his heri- 
tage. 

Mr. Williams writes of the various events in 
the life of Mann with the assurance of one who 
lias consulted original sources and devoted pains- 
taking hours in gleaning data from letters, news- 
paper clippings, reports, journals, etc. Faithful 
to his sources Mr. Williams has written what will 
doubtless be accepted as a highly authoritative 
biography of Horace Mann. Although all of the 
chapters bear distinction in this reviewer’s opinion 
the author is at his best when he writes of “The 
Man and His Legacy to the Schools.” The por- 
trait of Mann here penned deserves reprinting as 
a pamphlet in courses on character education. Ap- 
pearing on the eve of nation-wide celebrations 
of the life nnd work of Horace Mann the present 
biography is an indispensable guide to the ade- 
quate appraisal of one of America’s brilliant and 
far-seeing prophets. 

Recollections and Reflections. By J. 
J. Thomson, The Macmillan Co. 451 
pp. $4.00. 

At the age of elghty-onc one of the world’s 
greatest physicists, tlie discoverer of the electron, 
writes his autobjograpliy. It is a fascinating story. 
Too poor to attach himself to an engineer of the 
day, he entered Owens College •wliile awaiting the 
time when he could secure the funds needed to 
enter upon his profession. After his work was 
finished there he secured a scholarship to Cam- 
bridge University, where he remained as student 
and teacher for a span of more than fifty years, 
during the course of which he was an Integral 
part of the intellectual life of the day. 

There is an excellent description of the origin 
and development of the Cavendish Laboratory in 
which Dr. Thomson’s work as professor of Ex- 
perimental Physics was pursued, In his early 
years, like Sir Oliver Lodge, he was interested in 
mental telepathy and the matter of psychical re- 
search, but was never able to bring himself to 
any firm belief in its validity. 

To Americans, one of the most interesting 
chapters is his description of his first visit to 
America in the nineties and a second visit in 1903. 
He was intrigued by the game of baseball, es- 
pecially by the pitcher’s curves. He enjoyed the 
food in the “epicure’s paradise” in the country 
surrounding Baltimore, almost as much as hia 
contacts with Johns Hopkins, the first university 
in the world to devote itself exclusively to re- 
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search and scholarship. He visited Princeton, 
‘<most reminiscent of Cambridge,” -where Wood- 
row Wilson was to have his famous struggle in 
connection -with the reorganization of the college. 
Football came in for its share of attention, being 
described in detail, even to the calling of signals 
and the “scrum” or scrimmage. 

A later visit took him to Canada, where he 
was thrilled by a visit to old Quebec, a trip 
through the wheatfields of the Northwest, the 
commercial city of Vancouver, the restful quiet 
governmental seat at Victoria, and the superb and 
majestic beauty of Lake Louise. Everywhere he 
took occasion to go to the universities where the 
laboratories were the first object of his quest. 

He writes intimately of the four dark years of 
the World War, when the colleges and universi- 
ties were destitute of students, and the professors 
had given themselves and their talents to the 
government to aid in prosecuting the plans for 
bringing the conflict to a speedy conclusion. 

The chapter of most compelling interest, hotv- 
ever, la that which describes in detail his discov- 
eries in the physical field, his study of the dis- 
charge of electricity through gases, his discovery 
of the electron and his work with positive rays. 
Thomson’s discoveries soon made him a much 
sought scholar and he knew the most famous 
scientific men of Europe and America. His 
eminent contemporaries included the Curies, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Lord Kelvin and others in Europe, 
and Drs. Langmuir, Coolidge, of the General 
Electric Company, as well as the leading profes- 
sors in the foremost universities of the United 
States. 

The book has a human as well as a scientific 
side. A number of humorous incidents are re- 
counted. His whole life he considered fortunate. 
He said, “I have had good parents, good teachers, 
good colleagues, good pupils, good friends, great 
opportunities, good luck and good health.” Such 
a breadth of optimism coming from a man in his 
eighties betokens the alert and active mind. 

It is fortunate that this extended and intimate 
account of his work is given from the hand of 
one of the greatest scientists of our day. 

The Woodrow Wilsons. By Eleanor 
Wilson McAdoo in collaboration with 
Margaret Y. GafFey. Illustrated, The 
Macmillan Co, 301 pp, $3.50, 

To the present reviewer Mrs, McAdoo’s por- 
trait of her family and of her father in particular 
has a warm, personal value because it was his 
privilege and honor to be somewhat closely as- 
sociated with Woodrow Wilson at Princeton, first 
as student and later as organist of the university 
in which latter capacity he presided at the organ 
on the occasion of Professor Wilson’s Inauguration 


as President of the university, and for several 
months at the Marquand Chapel Sunday services. 

He conferred with President Wilson on matters 
pertaining to the chapel, and has before him, now, 
clear images of the man whom many students 
often predicted would some day be President of 
the United States. Even as a professor Woodrow 
Wilson had magnitude. He was easily the most 
popular member of the faculty. Students enrolled 
in his courses not only because of the content but 
because they wanted it known that Woodrow 
was one of their “profs.” In contrast to the austere 
and overawing Francis L. Patten, who never 
greeted them as they passed (his eyesight was so 
weak that he really did not see them, a fact few 
understood), the students always met with cordial 
recognition by Wilson. They loved him and it 
was his love of them that became one of the 
rungs upon which he mounted to world fame, for 
the new president’s championship of general 
dormitories for all students was inspired by his 
genuine spirit of democracy and it was this demo- 
cratic attitude that aroused hatred among the 
aristocratically minded members of the exclusive 
clubs and later among the followers of Dean West 
who resented Wilson’s plan for a graduate school 
on the old campus in opposition to the Dean’s 
dream of a graduate school on a campus of its 
own well removed from undergraduate environ- 
ment 

Mrs. McAdoo writes as a daughter and all the 
charm, simplicity, humanness of the Wilson family 
appear in a biography which may be read as a 
faithful picture of the typical American profes- 
sorial household of the time. The key to the 
character and personality of Woodrow Wilson as 
a world figure lies in the two-fold fact that he 
was a son of the Presbyterian manse and a schol- 
arly professor of political science. He was more- 
over a fine example of the southern gentleman at 
his best. The Wilson household was religious in 
the Southern Presbyterian mold. It was adorned 
with literary culture; Southern hospitality 
abounded, Sunday was Calvinistically “a terrible 
day.” Mrs. McAdoo writes; “We were permitted 
no games at all — no charades or songs. We read 
only religious books that mother had carefully 
chosen to improve our minds and characters. Until 
our public life began, no servants were required 
to work in the house 5 in fact, no unnecessary work 
of any sort was done on the Sabbath.” The par- 
ents loved poetry and took turns reading aloud. 
But against the religions and literary background 
there was lightheartedness for “father had a cer- 
tain spontaneous gaiety, a delicious sense of fun 
and mischief." Mrs. Wilson was quiet; the picture 
of her etched by Mrs. McAdoo reveals a mother 
for whom housekeeping and motherhood were 
sacred duties. Mrs. Wilson was, also, her husband’s 
efficient secretary in those earlier, serene days. 
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Woodrow Wilson enjoyed to sing- and to 
nijinic. But he was always the student. As a pro- 
fessor his income was small but Mrs. Wilson 
managed with ingenious thrift while her husband 
plodded away on his History of the American 
People. Then came the first call of destiny. Wood- 
row Wilson was elected President of Princeton. 
There is a mixture of humour and pathos in the 
descriptions of how the family adjusted itself to 
the new life at “Prospect.” The struggle between 
the new President and the upper class clubs is 
vividly told. Then follows the harrowing ex- 
perience of entrance into the political life of New 
Jersey, the election of Wilson as Governor and 
the end of privacy. From that moment the Wil- 
sons belonged not to themselves but to the public. 
The muse of history smiled with tearful under- 
standing. 

Intimate scenes bring smiles and laughter as 
one reads of the presidential inauguration: Helen 
Bones (whom we knew well in Missouri) sitting 
on the bathroom floor distributing tickets because 
other rooms were crowded) Mrs. Wilson’s unfin- 
ished dress a few hours before the inauguration) 
the children jumping from the beds in the bed- 
room the morning after and splashing in the large 
tub) the warm friendship between Wilson and 
Hoover) the growing romance between Eleanor 
Wilson and “Mac.” And then the coming shadow 
— Mrs. Wilson's illness and death with a brief 
closing paragraph which places an immortal 
wreathe from the President upon the memory of 
the mother of his three daughters. 

Interest in Woodrow Wilson will never wane. 
History has not spoken the definitive word) per- 
haps it never can. For the great war President was 
an extremely complex personality, never wholly 
adjusted we believe to public life. No idealist or 
scholar ever can be. Mrs. McAdoo tells a human 
story but in it lie the elements which an under- 
standing mind can fashion into the real meaning 
of Woodrow Wilson. He was basically the per- 
sonification of the Calvinistic understanding of 
loyalty to public duty. But just as Calvin, the 
intellectual, was in private more human than 
theologians choose to emphasize so his eminent 
modern disciple was a man of profound human 
impulses, sensitive to human values, and immortal 
as a crusader for the rights of common man. 

EDUCATION 

Glimpses into the Long Ago and a 
Brave Young Land. By Edna Mc- 
Guire. First two volumes in a series of 
History texts for the Elementary School. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Co. 333 
and 39a pp, $,96 and $1.08. 
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At first glance neither of these volumes is 
recognizable as a text book, Both are highly 
artistic and literary historical readers handsomely 
illustrated and supplied with reference lists, activi- 
ties, vocabularies, and tests. The format is an 
abrupt departure from the customary text book 
make-up, the pages and type being larger and the 
organization of the content continuous with few 
paragraph and center headings. The appearance 
of the books, therefore, has psychological value) 
the pupil will be likely to react to them as story 
books. The author writes in story form and even 
grown-ups will enjoy her picturesque style and 
narrative sense. The chapter headings reflect the 
literary quality of the treatment given historical 
material. In the first book the four divisions are 
entitled “Before History Began,” “People Take 
on Settled Ways of Living,” “Long Ago Around 
the Mediterranean Sea,” and "New Lands and 
Ways of Living.” The chapter titles are inviting; 
“People of the Dawn Age,” “Egypt the Gift of a 
Kiver,” “Western Asia in Olden Times,” “Greece 
Gives Beauty to the World,” “Pome Grows Into 
an Empire,” “Building on the Ruins of a Fallen 
Empire,” “Life in the Middle Ages,” “Restless 
People Travel,” “Learn, and Build.” 

In the second book the Divisional Heads are: 
“Europe Again Becomes Active,” "The Old 
World Explores the New,” "Homes Are Built in 
a New Land,” “A New Country Is Born,” with 
chapter titles: “Explorers Find New Lands,” 
“People Cliange Their Ways of Thinking,” 
“Spain Founds an Empire in America,” “England 
and France Claim Land in America,” “Settlers 
Come to Our Eastern Coast,” "Different Ways of 
Living Grow Up in the Colonics,” “The English 
Colonies Learn Their Strength,” and “The Revo- 
lutionary War Brings Independence.” It is this 
sort of history texts that gives promise of genuine 
interest in history as a narrative of great adven- 
tures athrill with episodes as absorbing as any in 
fiction. The present books are without doubt the 
most beautiful history texts yet manufactured for 
the grades, but tlieir chief value lies in the chaste 
literary style and dramatic presentation of his- 
torical facts. 

Measuring Intelligence. A Guide to 
the Administration of the New Revised 
Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence. By 
Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Mer- 
rill. Houghton Mifflin Co. 461 pp. 
$2.25. 

In spite of the many intelligence tests which 
have been placed on the market since the publi- 
cation of the Stanford Revision of the Binet test 
more than a score of years ago, it has remained 
the standard test still judged to be the most ac- 
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curate of all. But there had been objections to 
some phases of it even by the authors themselves. 
Now after a study of ten years a revision appears. 

In this revision there are two scales instead 
of one. This in itself is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, as it is now possible to pursue studies in 
•which intellig^ence itself is involved, with much 
more assurance that the scores are accurate and 
that repeated testings are valid. The scales are 
equivalent as to difficulty, range, reliability, and 
validity. The newer tests cover a wider range and 
test children below four years of age and adults 
more successfully. The number of items has been 
increased. Non-verbal test items are used more 
freely in the lower ranges, though for conceptual 
intelligence, the authors still believe that verbal 
items are best. The revision has secured greater 
objectivity in scoring. How inclusive the test is 
may be seen from the authors’ statement in the 
preface: “It is hoped that this revision of the 
Binet method will long provide a common stand- 
ard by ■which to gauge the Intellectual level of 
human subjects from early childhood to the end 
of life’s span.” 

The general arrangement of the book ap- 
proximates that of the earlier volume. First there 
is a statement of the changes which have been 
made, a description of the development and 
standardization of the scales, a statistical analysis 
of the scores, and general instructions for giving 
the test. Then there follows detailed instructions 
for administering each item of the test, these being 
simpler than in the former Manual of Instructions. 
The range includes divisions for the second year, 
and also special tests for the average and su- 
perior adult. Scoring standards are given in de- 
tail, and both the M. A. scores and the I. Q. scores 
are retained in tables which provide for conver- 
sion from one to the other. 

It does not take much power of prediction to 
assert that with the great improvement in stand- 
ardization, with greater accuracy due to the large 
number of cases involved in the construction of 
the test, and in view of the care with which the 
items have been selected, that this test will for a 
long time be the standard and will make this the 
most usable of all now available when a very 
accurate measure of intelligence is required. It 
will serve admirably to guide school authorities 
in dealing with individual pupils. It will be no 
less helpful to research workers who now have 
at their disposal an instrument which will make 
it possible to refine and improve their statistical 
results. Every authority on testing will wish to 
own the book. 

My Typewriter and I. By Nellie Louise 
Merrick, Robert Frederick Bown, and 
August Dvorak. Foreword by Alfred L. 
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Hall-Quest. American Book Co. 363 
pp. $2.20. 

This is a new book on teaching typewriting in 
the junior high school grades. The point of view 
is different from any of the manuals. The prin- 
ciples are drawn from a study under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation written by Dvorak, 
Merrick and others under the title of Typewriting 
Behavior. The authors frankly discard the non- 
vocational values supposed to be inherent in the 
subject, thinking them nonexistent. The manual 
may be used either with the Universal keyboard 
or the Simplified-keyboard, the latter deemed by 
the authors as giving possibilities of two or three 
times the speed which the old one gave. 

In keeping with modern textbooks in other 
subjects there are various devices for motivation. 
Instead of the dull and dreary nonsensical drill 
materials so often found, there are numerous 
poems, information about men and countries, sug- 
gestions on writing minutes, the distinction be- 
tween words often confused, the origin of the 
days of the week, and the use of the hyphen in 
compound words. There is an abundance of 
poetry written by Junior High School pupils. 
Pupils are introduced to excellent stories for chil- 
dren. Pictures and art, letter writing, definitions 
and capitalization receive a share of space. A 
series of lessons explain how to play the har- 
monica. The pupil learns how to introduce a 
speaker, to write minutes of a meeting, to write a 
constitution, and how to prepare a school paper. 
There are interesting continued stories and mo- 
tion picture reviews, an account of how to troll 
for salmon, and descriptions of national parks, 
There are outlines and bibliographies. Benjamin 
Franklin’s epigrams and his rules of conduct are 
printed. It is an inspiration to know what the 
typing records of the world have been. Such 
diverse subjects as how to make nut bread and 
how to write the “spelling demons” are found 
along with a list of the typing records. 

But the actual typewriting is not forgotten in 
providing material which will motivate. There 
are frequent check lists by which the student may 
measure the progress which he has made. The use 
of the typewriter is shown in detail. There are 
many practical suggestions about the form in 
which the material shall be put. There is much 
on mechanics such as capitalization and punctua- 
tion. There is good drill material. The organiza- 
tion is logical, clear and precise. There are many 
keyboard charts with explanations of the use of 
the fingers in writing. 

The authors have given a clear psychological 
explanation of the process of learning to type in 
their Typewriting Behavior. This, however, is not 
sufficient according to their point of view, because 
all the materials have been used experimentally 
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in the grades for which they are designed. Both 
in theory and practice the materials have stood the 
test of selection. The book ought to be a delight- 
ful introduction into this most useful of skills 
for the young pupils for whom it is designed. 

Naturalism in American Education. 
By Geoffrey O’Connell. The Catholic 
University of America. 219 pp- 

“Naturalism” is a term of many meanings in 
the history of philosophy. These meanings range 
all the way from the pantheistic naturalism of 
the Stoics and the spiritualistic, or as some think 
“neutralistic," naturalism of Spinoza, to the 
atomistic and the more or less frankly material- 
istic naturalism of the positivists, evolutionists, 
and some of the pragmatists of our own time. 

Present-day naturalism, not unlike present-day 
“progressivisra,” has alternated, in its funda- 
mental trends, between running with the fox and 
hunting with the dogj and this not in merely 
verbal contests for a place in the philosophic sun, 
but also in vital practical problems of social and 
educational policies. Refraining from defining 
their position clearly, the two movements have 
declared themselves true mainstays of democracy 
and liberalism. Tlirough this declaration they 
have won the unquestioning admiration and con- 
fidence of the less critictil and philosophically un- 
trained persons. Soon, however, “progreasivism” 
began (to tiie dismay of sincere democratic ideal- 
ists and to the bewilderment of naive romanticists 
among the Progressives) to develop an ever 
stronger proclivity to Hatlme of the collectivistic- 
materialistic kind. Not too slowly and quite surefy, 
the degree of one’s warmth or lack of warmth 
toward communism, which is usually disguised as 
“true liberalism,” became the criterion in extreme 
“progressive” circles of one’s position as a “Lib- 
eral” or reactionaiy. . 

In this sad evolution, the false, colicctivistic 
conception of social progress has found significant 
philosophic assistance and support in a materialis- 
tic doctrine of naturalism. These cognate move- 
ments, “progresslvlsm” and naturalism, have been 
disorienting, by enmeshing into their respective 
ambiguities, a number of unsuspecting educators 
and intellectuals in general. It seems permissible 
to assume that a fair proportion of their followers 
would have refused attention and response to 
“progresslvlsm,” or “liberalism,” if the teaching 
profession and the general public had better un- 
derstood that materialism, with all its anti-demo- 
cratic social and moral implications, is the true 
source of inspiration of present-day naturalism. 

It is precisely his incisive analysis of the 
genesis and meaning of the naturalism which 
underlies some still influential present-day trends 
in American education, that constitutes the signal 
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service rendered by the Rev. Dr. O’Connell to 
the teaching profession and to interested laymen. 
His lucid, scholarly, and dispassionate historical- 
philosophical study, permeated with the serene 
dignity of a well-reasoned faith in the indestruc- 
tible value of Christian principles of individual 
and social conduct, is a unique guide through the 
maze of present-day naturalism. Naturalism in 
American Education not only uncovers the intri- 
cate philosophic roots of present-day naturalism 
but also contains a convincing, though inevitably 
depressing, diagnosis of its ravaging implications 
as a political and social influence. 

Dr. O’Connell’s valuable and timely study 
should be included in every professional library, 
private or public, and should be brought to the 
attention of college and university students of 
education. 

Michael Demiashkevich ■ 

Philosophy of Education. By Rupert 
C. Lodge. Harper and Brothers. 328 pp. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

It has been the mode for educational philoso- 
phers in the United States either to adopt whole- 
heartedly or to lean strongly towards the prag- 
matic point of view. Here and there an isolated 
voice has risen in defense of idealism. Not so 
often has the realist position been advanced, 
Quite different is this volume from the pen 
of a philosopher in a Canadian university! The 
three philosophies, realism, idealism and prag- 
matism, are set side by side and compared with 
almost equal space devoted to each position. Six 
factors are seen as the important elements of the 
educational scene; the pupilj the teacher; the 
parent; the administrator; the “knight-errant” of 
education (all of these, like Herbert Spencer, 
influencing thinking by the ideas which they ad- 
vance though they are not professional educators) ; 
and the community. 

The approach is unique. Through each of the 
importance phases of educational theory, the re- 
spective points of view of realism, idealism and 
pragmatism are exhibited. From each of the three 
viewpoints the author examines the nature of 
education and its definition, the self, the mind, 
knowledge, subject matter, interest and effort, 
imitation, method, examinations, ignorance and 
liberal education. The implications of each are 
shown for the pupil, teacher, parent, administrator 
and for the community, 

The function of the book is best described in 
the author’s own phraseology; “The function of 
educational philosophy is chiefly to broaden the 
educationist’s outlook so that he will understand 
the great differences in theory and practice which 
he finds in the schools, and also so that he will 
be able to decide intelligently to which type ho 
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himself approximates, , . . The aim of the present 
book is to make clear, not one, but all three, of 
the chief philosophic positions, and to leave it to 
the individual teacher to pick out and follow his 
own type, secure that, by so doing, he will be 
making his most efficient and most valuable con- 
tribution to the practical work of education.” 

Each chapter has topics for discussion and a 
brief, but well culled list of selected reading. The 
format and binding are attractive. It is a relief 
to find a volume on philosophy of education which 
appears inviting even before one peers between 
the covers. 

After a perusal of many educational writings 
which are “thin” in content it is heartening to 
find one which shows thorough scholarship, an 
acquaintanceship with the entire field of philoso- 
phy, and a judicial statement which obviously is 
designed to present the difieiing aspects of the 
subject fairly, without too ardent a championship 
of any particular position. 

Secondary School Teaching. By J. G. 
Umstattd. Ginn and Co, 459 pp. $3.00. 

During the last two or three decades there 
have been marked changes towards the method- 
ology of the secondary school. As a reaction 
against “formalism, verbalism and bookishness” 
there are a considerable number of vital methods 
suggested, practically all of them some form of 
variant from the unit plan. Three fundamental 
principles seem to the author to epitomize the 
gains which have been made in teaching method: 
guidance as a vital part of teaching; mdvmdual- 
ized 'instruction i and the unit idea. 

The three ideas are, of course, not in them- 
selves new, as they have always been the proce- 
dure of the superior teachers ever since the period 
of the Renaissance, if not earlier. There are new 
forms of organization, new emphases from time 
to time, but the essential features of good teaching 
have always been discerned by the leaders in the 
profession. However this may be, it is fortunate 
that the values are continually reappraised and 
redefined. 

Eight variants of the unit plan of instruction 
are described: the problem method, the project 
metliod, the activity movement, the Winnetka 
system, the Dalton system, the Miller Contract 
plan, the Group-Study plan, the Morrison plan. 
All are applications of the unit idea. Each plan is 
briefly, though clearly, defined and an appraisal 
is given. It is advocated that the teacher resist 
slavery to any set form but is urged that instruc- 
tion include the best from each. A whole chapter 
is consumed in describing the workbook, which is 
considered an application of the unit idea. 

Not satisfied to follow slavishly any of the 
eight methods described, the author proceeds to co- 
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ordinate the various plans and to add others, 
selecting those which have stood the test of time, 
synthesizing them into an integrated plan. In his 
instructional scheme there are four steps, a com- 
posite from Herbart, the problem, the project and 
the Morrison plans; introduction and attack; 
study and work; integration and application; and 
appraisal of outcome. In connection with the steps 
as outlined the author believes that the teacher 
may well use tested teaching devices which will 
enrich the study. Lessons must he well planned, 
visual aids should be used extensively, the radio 
should serve to supplement instruction, scientific 
measurement is a valuable ally, and marking 
grades must be given fairly and with reliability. 

Disagreeing with some of the more “ad- 
vanced” educators of the current scene, the author 
flatly declares that the classroom work is vastly 
more important to the school than the nonin- 
strnctional. He says “Of the two major types of 
teaching activities — the instructional and the non- 
instructlonal — the instructional are the more im- 
portant. Only in rare cases should instructional 
activities be sacrificed to give the teacher more 
time for the noninstructional. . . . Caution should 
be exercised with activities that are not mainly 
instructional. It is with such activities that the 
teacher runs the risk of dissipating his energies, 
especially when he feels flattered at being called 
upon to serve in seemingly important capacities." 

A fine balance is kept between those who con- 
sider the school as “child-centered” and those who 
insist on a “teacher-centered” or “subject-centered” 
school. Both teacher and pupil share in a well- 
conducted school. “No real teacher will steal 
from his pupils all the thrill of suggesting prob- 
lems nor will he expect all the stimulation to come 
from his class. Problem-setting is a co-operative 
matter involving interaction of immature and 
mature views; the results are best when the pupil 
and the teacher both participate.” Again; “Views 
range from that which would make pupil activity 
the sole basis of the school program to that which 
would have it as only a minor source; that is to 
say, there are radicals and conservatives among 
the ‘activists.’ With some the movement has taken 
on a religious fervor rather than an intellectual 
enterprise.” 

The book is of value in that it brings together 
in a unified whole the chief trends in modern 
secondary teaching, and embodies the spirit com- 
mon to all, and thereby makes the best thought 
available to the student, without discarding the 
tried and proven techniques which are traditional. 
It will serve a useful purpose either as a book for 
the beginning teacher, or for the experienced 
teacher who wishes to keep abieast with current 
movements as evolutions from the best teaching 
procedures of the past. 
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FICTION 

As OF THE Gods. By Walter Rollo Brown. 
D. Appleton-Century Co, 237 pp. $2.00. 

This is the last of a series of four novels 
under the general theme of emergence. Giles Dab- 
ney, a prosperous respected city-planner, held in 
the highest regard by his whole community, has 
arrived at middle life at the age of forty-five with 
a life of unusual success. His whole being has been 
suffused with the idea of action, of the usual 
struggle for power and position too characteristic 
of a certain element of our American life. 

One morning as he was taking an early walk 
he was suddenly confronted with the idea that 
though the road may ascend during the early part 
of life to a summit, after that period all roads 
lead down hill. He is profoundly disturbed as he 
reflects that all life “leads but to the grave.” His 
every thought and action is colored with the 
realization. He seeks to forget or to find a solution 
in merriment, in a formalized church, but he does 
not find the solution to his growing riddle. His 
friends and associates and his chance acquaintances 
all seem to hide from the problem and to avoid 
facing it courageously. He sees the serenity with 
which an old man, tottering on his canes, peruses 
his way unruffled by disturbing thoughts; how 
the abandon of merriment, drinking and dancing 
at social gatherings serves to anesthetize many of 
his neighbors and friends; how his wife, crippled 
as a result of an attack of infantile paralysis, takes 
life and its problems as a ship on even keel. 

He finds the current of life moving by with 
no one with whom he can commune of this sub- 
ject growing to occupy the focus of the circle of 
his thoughts. His thoughts were gradually com- 
ing to maturity. One night alone, meditating on 
the heavens and the universe, the thought came 
to him that “he was not any accidental scum. He 
was not any insignificant by-product 1 He was 
just as divine as anything else. He w.is not puny! 
He could himself add endlessly to the earth and 
to the heavens.” Elevated in spirit by the discovery 
he resolved to celebrate freedom, a man’s im- 
portance and his high destiny, maturity, and 
struggle calling upon men to be alive. 

The novel is a moving picturizatlon of the 
drama of life. Simple incident and everyday oc- 
currence awaken momentous questionings in the 
mind of Dabney. While there axe many excellent 
word pictures the principal merit of the volume 
is in the keen analysis of the problem of life 
itself, and of the sturdy urge groping for clarifi- 
cation in a satisfying philosophy. This consum- 
mation is finally reached when, with mature 
mental stature, Dabney can lead “The serene life, 
as of the gods.” With this elevation of spirit a 
new zest is found in living. 
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With skillful phrase and vivid incident the 
story moves rapidly to its conclusion. With many 
the theme would compel a heavy and forbidding 
treatment. Not so, here. By a skillful use of 
homely occurrences and by a sensing of funda- 
mental philosophy in apparently insignificant 
events the author avoids a style too somber and 
ponderous. The book is recommended for inter- 
esting and profitable reading. 

Death Stops the Rehearsal. By Rich- 
ard M. Baker. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
335 pp. $2.00. 

The detective story has gone a long way 
toward meriting inclusion in literature. Sherlock 
Holmes, of course, is immortal; Father Brown 
can not be ignored in a fair appraisal of the 
sleuths of the present generation of fiction; and 
Philo Vance probably will not be superseded for 
a long time to come as the American Holmes. 
Mr. Moto and Poirot and Chan doubtless will be 
given places in the Active Hall of Fame. It would 
seem that within the last few years the detective 
story has earned its right to be read by educated 
and cultured readers, Mr. Baker, less known than 
the creators of the foregoing detectives, bids fair 
to develop a niche of his own. His Death Stop 
the Memuicrift and the present Death Stop the 
Reheartal have the marks of literary excellence. 
The first of these stories dealt with the world of 
authorship. The second lays its scene in a Little 
Theatre supported by wealthy citizens with a 
flair for acting. The suddenness of the first mur- 
der, its clever timing, the possibility of one of 
several motives as the reason for the crime, the 
unpretentious claims of Russell as the school- 
master detective — these and other factors in the 
story give it an unusual setting. The author fol- 
lows the customary technique of allowing each 
character to be suspected and designating as the 
two-fold criminal one of the least likely of the 
persons involved, but he writes with grace and 
clear understanding of the theatre, its people, and 
of the world in which most of the characters live. 
It is a book that should have particular appeal 
to actors and producers. 

Notable Short Stories. Selected and 
Edited by Raymond McFarland. The 
Macmillan Co. 423 pp. $i.oo. 

Designed for supplementary reading in courses 
on Literature, for the English library, and the 
fiction shelf in the general library this collection 
by the Head of the English Department of the 
East Aurora High School, New York contains 
twenty-three stories by twenty authors, among the 
latter being Hawthorne, Maupassant, Poe, Tark- 
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ington, Bulwer-Lytton, O’Brien, Wadsworth, 
Dickens, Garland, Irving, Twain, Harte, Hugo, 
0. Henry, London. The stories cover a wide 
range; atmosphere, tenderness, tall stories, mys- 
tery, adventure, character, humor, magic, tragedy, 
satire and nature. Short biographied introductions 
and questions accompany the selections. The editor 
has wisely included some of the best known short 
stories: “The Ambitous Guest,” “A Christmas 
Carol,” “Rip Van Winkle,” “The Legend of 
gleepy Hollow,” “The Celebrated Jumping Frog,” 
“The Outcasts of Poker Flat,” “Marjorie Daw,” 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” etc. Clearly printed 
and paged the book should be a welcome addition 
to the English teacher’s source of supplies. 

Storm in a Teacup. By Gus March' 
Phillips. E. P. Dutton and Co. 304 pp. 
$2.00. 

The Wingates owned a yacht, The Grey 
Dawn. Mrs. Wingate loved yachting, but reveled 
in match-making more. Accordingly she invited 
three couples, oddly-assorted and incompatible, 
to spend the week-end as her guests. Bored with 
her husband’s prosaic elderly friends, she asked 
young people to accompany her. It was her hope 
that they would forget their differences and har- 
monize their views. Their peculiarities came out 
at a dinner for eight and in the evening after- 
wards. 

The inevitable storm arises, and the real char- 
acters are exhibited in the danger and distress 
incident to it. Fears, jealousies, anger, cowardice, 
love — all are revealed as they really are in their 
possessors. All are glad to return to their homes 
after the general disgust which settles over them 
before the sail terminates, 

Aside from the human interest in the story 
itself, there is a thrilling description of the storm, 
one which derives from the author’s personal ex- 
perience, since he himself was nearly drowned on 
several occasions. His knowledge of yachting and 
of sailing make it possible for him to tell a real- 
istic story. 

The book is written in moving style, dramatic 
in Its effect. The author has a fine sense of humor 
which relieves many otherwise tense moments. It 
is a book which furnishes a delightful evening of 
reading. 

The Long Death. By George Dyer. A 
Catalyst Club Mystery. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 250 pp. $2.00. 

The Catalyst Club of San Francisco, the 
author informs us, is made up of a few members, 
among them noted scientists, who find recreation 
in investigating crime of unusual nature. They 
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meet in a secret nook of Golden Gate Part and 
each member contributes his own investigation 
rather independently of the others. In the present 
story the scene is laid in the laboratory of John 
Gregory Hunter, a well known scientist who is 
trying to solve the mystery of cosmic forces in the 
atom. The author, who is a graduate of Yale, is 
an experienced writer of detective fiction and evi- 
dently has a scientific bent. His material shows 
careful study of the field in which the crime is 
laid. The handling of scientific data as part of a 
story (which, for most readers, is the main inter- 
est) is admirably accomplished in view of the 
fact that scientific explanations do not impede 
the progress of the story itself. One learns not a 
little about atoms here, and the fact that men of 
wealth are often of nobler mind than scientific 
workers. The story is full of suspense, good 
humor, and action. It should appeal to physicists 
but intelligent readers of other cultural or pro- 
fessional interests will profit by knowing of the 
Catalysts. They are a unique group in the annals 
of fictive crime detection. 

GENERAL LITERATURE 

Dine at Home with Rector; A Book 
on What Men Like, Why They Like It, 
and How to Cook It. By George Rec- 
tor. Preface by Arthur “Bugs” Baer. E. 
P. Dutton and Co. 248 pp. $2,50. 

At long last here is a cook book designed by 
a master chef for men. After having been fed 
according to feminine taste man may now settle 
down at a table laden with creations that make 
the way to his heart even shorter. Furthermore 
the present book is amusing. Cook books as a rule 
try to compete with a laboratory manual in chem- 
istry} here humor prepares the reader for the 
gourmetic experience promised by the several 
recipes clearly Itemized throughout the book. 
“Food is important. Especially at meals.” Mr. 
Baer is right. But to read about food with a 
laugh is even more important for the spirit of 
eating broods over the meal and one’s digestion 
responds thereto, 

Mr. Rector writes first of all about pies and 
suggests that the early Americans were “Pieo- 
neers,” “A nation with its heart in the right 
place would long since have erected a monument 
as tall as the Statue of Liberty to the unknown 
heroine who baked the first American pie.” 
Then follow chapters on hot biscuits and corn 
dodgers, coffee (with special reference to Cafe 
Diable or Cafe Brulot), shaslik, steamed clams, 
barbecues, griddle cakes and crepes, tea, salads 
(the he kind), vegetables, eggs, soups and how to 
survive when one’s wife is away. The book is the 
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kind of g'ift that every groom should give his 
bride, or, even better, and surer the first engage- 
ment gift with the subtle hint that the fair thing 
immediately begin to practice what Rector 
preaches. Rector may well become the saviour 
of the American home. 

For Readers Only. By J. Penn. Car- 
toons by Low. E. P. Dutton and Co. 
289 pp. $2,50. 

Several years ago the present reviewer began 
what proved to be an abortive study of readers 
habits as he observed them in the various library 
reading rooms he visited. The few observations 
that he recorded might have grown into a book if 
other matters had not interfered. Classifiable as 
dififuse or random movements the behavior of 
readers included pinching of the ears, nose, lips, 
cheeks; twitching of the mouth and wrinkling of 
the nose; scratching the head; stroking of the 
hair; movements of hands and fingers on the 
reading table, etc., etc. Perhaps it was at this 
same time that Penn (pseudonym for the two 
feminine authors of the book) was moved by the 
same hunch to write not about reading matter 
but readers. The book is full of anecdotes about 
observations of the kind of people who frequent 
libraries. An uncharitable view would adjudge 
many of the characters in the book as victims of 
extreme absent-mindedness. A more cruel judg- 
ment would find them pathological and at least 
border-line mental cases. Certainly they deserve 
the attribute eccentric. Not that all readers in 
libraries deserve to be so classified but Penn 
seems to have met a sufficiently large number to 
suggest that habitues of public reading rooms arc 
interesting case studies. In the British Museum, 
at any rate. 

For Readers Only is not confined to such ma- 
terial, however. There are revealing references to 
Panizzi, Carlyle, Marx, Browning, Marie Slopes, 
Samuel Butler, Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, 
George Gissing et al. Readers of the past mingle 
with those of the present before the eyes of the 
authors, It is a book about the human side of 
libraries and many a librarian doubtless will 
chuckle over its comments. Similar books could 
be written about the reading rooms of the New 
York Public Library. We have seen some cartoon 
material there; omnlverous, short-sighted, book- 
hoggish with huge piles of volumes around them, 
queerly exploratory in strange fields as indicated 
by titles. And it is well to bear in mind that one 
may be sitting ne.ir a noted writer who finds in 
the public reading room sources for tales and 
articles to be read from coast to coast. Penn 
introduces us to a promising field of study from 


which one carries intimate items tliat gladden and 
illuminate the history of literature. 

Forty Years on Main Street. By Wil- 
liam Allen White. Illustrated. Farrar 

and Reinhart. 409 pp. $3.00, 

Compiled by Russell H. Fitzgibbon from the 
columns of the Emporia Gazette and introduced 
by a Foreword by Frank C. Clough Forty Years 
on Main Street is an anthology of Mr. White’s 
editorials written over a period of four decades 
and reflecting the political and social problems of 
state and nation as viewed by one of America’s 
famous editors. Mr. Fitzgibbon considers William 
Allen White as “more truly representative of what 
is generally connoted by the phrase ‘personal 
journalism’.” As such he is the last of a dis- 
tinguished line of editors — Greeley, Dana, Ray- 
mond, Medill. The modern newspaper editor 
is not independent. He writes under the supervision 
of the advertising department or as dictated to 
by the owner or manager. Mr. White happily has 
owned the Emporia Gazette and as his own boss in 
charge of his own mind he could write just as 
he pleased. What he wrote editorially has made his 
paper among the famous newsheets of the world. 
As written by Mr. Allen editorials deserve an 
honored place in literature. The book contains, 
also, biographical sketches of Mr. Allen and his 
family and descriptive paragraphs on Emporia, 
Kansas, the nation, political parties and cam- 
paigns, war, and liberalism. It is a revealing 
book and through its pages one sees history behind 
the scenes. Among the editorials is perhaps the 
most famous of all — What’s the Matter with 
Kansas, which lifted Mr. Allen into national 
fame. The editorials are written in the direct, 
homely, picturesque style familiar to readers of 
Mr. Allen’s books. They are personal, timely, 
richly diversified, at times biting with sarcasm, 
alw.ay5 understandable. They are jnodels of this 
kind of journalism. As one browses through these 
pages the regret deepens that the age of personal 
journalism has been superseded by the impersonal, 
commercially inspired editorials of the present 
hour. 

Look Through the Bars. By Ernst 
Toller. Farrar ajid Rinehart. 310 pp. 
$2.75. 

This volume contains the letters and literature 
which were written by Ernst Toller during the 
five years which he spent in a Bavarian prison 
as a governmental prisoner who had been con- 
victed of insurrection. During this period his 
genius came to full flower. Two of his best known 
plays were completed. The Machine Wreckers and 
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Man and the Masses. Both depict the proletarian 
strugg'le. Socialist as he is, the author has written 
to bring; to the public his views through the 
medium of the drama. It was also the period 
during which he wrote The Stuallotu Book, a 
new version of which is published in the book, 
a beautiful expression of his reflections upon a 
pair of swallows which had built their nest in his 
cell in the prison. 

During this period of incarceration he cor- 
responded with leading Uieratii, poets and novel- 
ists, and with artists and scientists. Some of his 
most touching letters are those which he wrote 
to little children. His exchanges with working- 
men and friends give an insight into his philos- 
ophy. 

No wonder that these reflections upon life by 
Toller and his friends have been translated into 
twenty-seven different languages and that a dozen 
of his works have been translated into English. 
Both the poetry and the letters seem to come from 
the uttermost depths of his soul. They are the 
expression of his innermost being. The picture of 
prison life in all its stark reality gives a new 
glimpse of the autocratic and conscienceless treat- 
ment of prisoners, the abuse, the indignities, the 
murders even, which were found as a part of the 
system of hate and persecution. 

A number of interesting photographs and 
illustrations enliven the book. The author’s photo- 
graphs are given and there are a number of 
scenes from his plays. There are also pictures of 
some documents. The pathetic story as it unfolds 
itself, the autobiography of five years, has many 
a poignant incident and many a heart throb. 
Here is one who has faced the meaning of life 
and has emerged with a definite philosophy. 

The beautiful letters and the elevated expres- 
sion in poetry are worth not only a first reading 
but many a re-reading. The London Times says 
in a review; “Herr Toller’s letters will rightly 
take high rank with the all too rapidly growing 
prison literature of our age. They are profoundly 
moving, beautiful, tragic, revealing.” This senti- 
ment can be truthfully echoed. 

Suns Go Down. By Flannery Lewis. The 
Macmillan Co. 226 pp, $2.00. 

Virginia City today is little more than a 
memory. It is fading into a ghost town. Time was 
when it was a roaring boom city, one of the 
most promising and one of the wildest among 
the many that belong to the saga of ore and 
plains. Overlooking the drabness of the once 
thriving iron center and looking down, as it 
were, upon the panorama of her past lives a 
ninety-year old lady, the author’s grandmother. 
She has lived in Virginia City since 1862, having 
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gone there as a bride at the age of sixteen. Of 
New Eng-land birth Mrs. Flannery was thrust into 
a wholly new environment of miners, prospectors, 
gamblers, the vulgar of many nations. The im- 
pressions of the New England girl are worth 
knowing and Mr. Lewis tells the stoiy of Vir- 
ginia City according to grandmother. The old 
days are restored with unusual artistry through 
the reflections of the old lady on the hill. There 
are kaleidoscopic scenes; the great fire, tornado, 
revels, stagecoach robberies, saloon-life, glutton- 
ous spending. 

Sans Go will long be recalled, however, 
not so^ much for its historical canvas as for the 
portrait of the grandmother herself. Here is a 
memorable character sketch. What does the old 
lady think of the present.? She dislikes tourists, 
automobiles, modern plumbing. She thinks rising 
early in the morning unladylike. Her clocks have 
stopped and she will not have them rewound. She 
gives her black revolver scrupulous care. Grand- 
mother does not use a toothbrush but boiled and 
dried cotton cloth sprinkled with baking soda. 
She insists on combing her own hair. She regards 
many of the contrivances of the machine age as 
silly. Simply and happily she prefers the good 
old days. Then she was a figure of importance, 
a ^ woman of wealth, consulted by political as- 
pirants, highly respected (one did not call her 
by her first name) , Now she has made a new 
impression by being the model of one of the most 
delightful character sketches in American litera- 
ture, all the more appealing because the model 
still lives and talks and thinks as a woman of long 
yester years. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
A Declaration of Interdependence. 
By H, A. Overstreet. W. W. Norton 
and Co. 284 pp. $3.00. 

Professor Overstreet does not believe in 
“black-white thinking.” He “doubts the power 
of a clear-cut system to achieve any uncontested 
solution save that of dictatorship.’’ He stands 
firm on the American belief that “no dictatorship 
provides a solution that is worth having.” The 
book before us is “a social philosophy” written 
from a present-day American point of view. Its 
author states the critical problem of our civiliza- 
tion as taking the problems of man’s genius and 
removing from them all traces of tragedy. We are 
now in the midst of what he calls an “unin- 
tended revolution” as contrasted with the “in- 
tended,” the latter illustrated by the French, 
American and Russian revolutions instigated de- 
liberately by people against their fellowmen, and 
the former finding its initial example in the dis- 
covery of steam power by James Watt. Mr. Over- 
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street believes that three things have become 
possible j the removal of destitution, the elimina- 
tion of a life of excessive toil, and the expansion 
of purchasing power. The realization of these 
possibilities gives promise of social justice and 
social welfare. 

The American scene as described in the bulk 
of the volume is indeed one of discord and dis- 
tortion. Through the buying of stocks and bonds 
we are as much absentee owners as the speculators 
in the days of King George. The farmer is ex- 
ploited, the artisan frustrated, the business man 
victimized by his own economic ignorance, chil- 
dren neglected, professional people subordinated. 
The present oligarchy exalts graft and self in- 
terest alone. The man of power is he who can 
achieve privilege for his own aggrandizement. 
There is a growing disrespect for human life, 
a speeding tendency to rely on platitudes and 
maxims, a lack of pride in public achievement, 
an ostrich-like blindness on the part of educa- 
tors toward the significance of social liberty, wide- 
spread indifference toward critical thinking, an 
attitude of futility in the presence of instruments 
of creative living, a craving for sensuous excite- 
ment, an unconscious slavery of body and mind 
in the guise of individual independence. All of 
the foregoing are weaknesses which can only 
be removed through a wholly new front, namely 
socliil interdependence. 

More positively and constructively Professor 
Overstreet insists upon several kinds of inter- 
dependence, namely, fusion of productive power 
and purchasing power, money and credit, invest- 
ment and labor, producer-integrity and consumer- 
confidence, political representatives and constit- 
uents, means and ends, man and his resources, 
nationalities, happiness and intelligence. The solu- 
tion of our present problems lies in a new in- 
telligence, a new set of values to be fostered by 
a liberalized education and a blended Jeffersonian 
and Marxian philosophy pragmatically controlled 
and applied. 

Written in popular style and clearly organized 

Declaration of Jnterdefenienee is a further 
exposition of this author’s social philosophy and 
his faith in the durability of essential American- 
ism. Not original in thought, the book has par- 
ticular value for its lucid analyses and its in- 
vigorating social idealism. 

The Dangerous Sea. By George Slo- 
comb. The Macmillan Co, 286 pp. 
$2.50. 

No body of water has been the scene of greater 
and more significant historical events than the 
Mediterranean. Mr. Slocorob, well known news- 
paper correspondent, writes of The Mediter- 
ranean and Its Future, but whatever its impending 
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destiny may be along its shores empires have 
arisen and fallen and its blue waters have been 
rhythmic with the movements of triremes and 
galleons and destroyers manned by builders of 
empire. In a stirring paragraph Mr. Slocomb 
writes: 

“No grimmer evidence of the imperma- 
nence of empire and the finality of civiliza- 
tion can be found than that furnished by 
the history of the Mediterranean. It has seen 
the great Aegean civilization, at its zenith in 
Mycenae and Troy, and in the Cnossos of 
the Minoan kings of Crete in the year 2500 
B.C., overthrown and destroyed by the Aryan 
Greeks. It has seen the splendours of Egypt 
■wax and wane and wax again j the Semitic 
conquerors of Asia Minor overthrown by 
other marauding Semites j a great Assyrian 
empire rise in Babylon, and its successors 
drive the Ethiopian invaders out of Egypt, 
to be attacked and defeated in their turn by 
the Medes and Persians; the age of Pericles 
dawn in Athens, and the empire of Alex- 
ander rise upon the ruins of the Greek repub- 
lic. The empires founded upon its shores 
have extended as far westwards as the At- 
lantic Ocean, and as far eastwards as the 
Indian, Its quays have been loaded with the 
spoil of Africa and Asia, From its crowded 
harbours soiled the first ships that rounded 
Africa and ventured out wide into the waters 
that lave the shores of the New World. The 
influence of its two last and greatest civilisa- 
tions is still powerful over the thoughts and 
actions of the white races, and their legacies 
of Eomnn law and Greek art and philosophy 
are still intact and treasured. Finally it has 
witnessed the birth, the early struggles, and 
the long triumph and the slow decay of 
two of the world’s great religions. And for 
many centuries it was the stage on which the 
followers of Christ or Mahomet did battle, 
while time and the world seemed to stand 
still until the issue should be determined, 
“Until the twentieth century all the 
known naval battles of the world had been 
fought in or near the Mediterranean waters.” 

History’s "dangerous sea” offers new dangers 
to the peace of the world. Around such names as 
Gibraltar and Tangier, Spain, France, Italy, 
Turkey, Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, 
Egypt, and the Suez Canal, Syria, Palestine, 
Arabia, the islands of the sea, and Great Britain 
European history has revolved and all of them 
are potential actors in the next act of the long 
Mediterranean drama. The political implications 
of Mussolini’s dream of a new Roman empire 
(not as fantastic as some modernists may believe) 
are carefully analysed by the author with maps 
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and lists of armament strength as concrete e-vi- 
dence. The conquest of Abyssinia imperils 
Britain’s guard at Gibraltar and Suez. France is 
watching with grave suspicion. No one knows the 
eventual significance of Spain in the inevitable 
crisis of tomorrow. Germany and Austria are in- 
volved. The Islamic people with their hordes of 
fanatics are still proud and impelled by loyalty to 
Mahomet. Russia is not far away. Mr. Slocomb 
tells with authoritative detail what is going on at 
the various centers. The interests of trade are, of 
course, basically important. Six thousand vessels 
pass through the Suez Canal every year and 
roughly sixty per cent of their tonnage is British. 
Palestine is a British protectorate; so is Egypt. 
Whatever may be one’s hopes tor peace, historical 
intelligence makes it clear that the coming actors 
in the long Mediterranean drama will be Italy 
and Great Britain. How other peoples will line 
up is now being determined, day by day, behind 
the doors of the master minds. Mr. Slocomb 
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supplies economic and political facts out of which 
the reader may draw his own inferences. The au- 
thor doubts the effectiveness of the League of 
Nations to prevent another war. His book is fac- 
tual, not visionary. The titanic conflict of the 
possibly near future will involve the forces of 
oil and electricity. The inviting climate of the 
Mediterranean shores may quicken a new empire 
of effete and sensuous living with a northern em- 
pire of industrial content. Two empires, or one 
a master and the other a vassal, may be the com- 
ing revision of the map of Europe with small 
nations a memory and the glory that was Rome 
rebumished into a brilliance that outshines all 
the radiance of the past. Mr. Slocomb tells us of 
feverish preparations, of the problems and issues, 
of the strategic centers — all of which spell, it 
would seem, another war with world dominion by 
some one power as the greatest stake known to 
history once more the Mediterranean may unfold 
epic drama. 
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books he read. — Emerson, betters and Social Aims. 



REVIEW OF CURRENT PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE 


EDUCATIONAL 

Baker, Elizabeth W. “The Teaching of Social 
Conversation.” Educational Method, 161313- 
317. March, 1937. 

The author believes that “social pressure” 
may be used in teaching English, just as it is in 
teaching football. The football player goes 
through much agony and disagreeable toil to 
perfect himself in a game which wins the ap- 
proval of the social world. 

The use of conversational English is a main 
function of teaching the Mother tongue. “Giving 
all due credit to the newspapers, tlie press and 
the radio, conversation is nevertheless the chief 
factor in forming public opinion.” Again “To 
be able to converse well makes us socially de- 
sirable, popular, useful, or powerful.” The prob- 
lem is to find the students’ needs and to bring 
them to a realization of their needs. 

Beard, Charles A. “Ideas; An Inquiry,” Jour- 
nal of Adult Education, April, 

1937. 

“Education, whether for youths or adults, is 
especially concerned with the analysis and mastery 
of ideas, including, of course, the words that ex- 
press them. And education, as well as students, 
should consciously set about this business,” 

Bode, Boyd H. “Education as Growth: Some 
Confusions.” Progressive Education, iip'.iyi- 
157. March, 1937. 

Here Dr. Bode protests against the notion 
that growth is its own end. “Guidance” as such 
infers that “growth” must be protected against 
the wrong kind of interference. The pupil must 
be protected against wrong thinking. Teachers 
who follow progressivism as a cult have a 
“superstitious reverence for inner growth,” But 
the problem of direction is receiving increased 
attention in progressive circles. It is a fallacy that 
the product is mote important than the process. 
A philosophy of education is imperative. "The 
fact that the progressive movement has never 
come across with an adequate philosophy of 
education warrants the presumption that it does 
not have any." It must have a philosophy of 
society which is a basic assumption in thinking. 

Carlson, Avis D, “Can the Schools Save De- 
mocracy?” Harfer's Magazine. 174:528-536. 
April, 1937. 


When some educator remarks that we should 
teach the implications of Democracy for con- 
temporary life, we wither him with the cry “in- 
doctrination.” But we shall not be able to train 
responsible citizens without indoctrination into a 
definite political philosophy. 

Chase, Harry Woodburn. “Hutchins’ ‘Higher 
Learning’ Grounded.” The American Scholar. 
6:236-244. Spring, 1937, 

President Chase takes issue with the funda- 
mental disciplinary conception advanced by Presi- 
dent Hutchins in his late book. President Hutchins 
suggested that modern university life should cen- 
ter about one central principle of unification, 
and suggested metaphysics, as the medieval cen- 
tered about theology i but President Chase finds 
a modern world where there can be no center 
universally agreed upon. President Chase advo- 
cates research, practical or pure, both having 
their place in the modern world. 

Childs, John L. “Whither Progressive Educa- 
tion?” Progressive Education. 13:583-589. 
December, 1936. 

Progressive education is seen as; a functional 
conception of mind 5 an empirical interpretation 
of values and morals; experimental naturalism; 
embodying the activity principle; making pro- 
vision for individual differences; and as stressing 
the whole individual, If these principles are fo 
be made effective in society, progressive educa- 
tion must endeavor to give these meaning in terms 
of the changing social milieu. 

Coleman, Alcernon Coleman. “Trends in 
Modern Language Teaching,” Education. 
57:391-402. March, 1937. 

There is a complete review of textbooks arid 
articles during the List several years since the 
publication of the Refort on Modern Language 
Teaching. At least one tendency is evident. “To 
seek the basic and pertinent facts which will 
render it possible little by little to reduce the 
amount of guesswork which has so long domi- 
nated in the preparation of courses of study and 
of most textbooks.” 

Cooper, Margaret. “Significant Changes in 
Teacher Training.” The School Executive. 
56:291-293. April, 1937, 

The changes include more attention to rich 
personal and social development; a broad cultural 
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background In tbe fundamental areas of human 
learning; a thorough knowledge of child develop- 
ment from conception to maturity; an under- 
standing of the use of the community and how to 
survey it; gradual induction into teaching; a 
varied and extensive program of student teaching; 
much experience in creative self-expression ; a 
constantly increasing degree of self-direction in 
all work; some knowledge of research techniques; 
a tentative philosophy of education; sound schol- 
arship in the subjects; and a functional approach 
to the problems of teaching. 

Dewey, John. “Democracy and Educational Ad- 
ministration.” School and Society. 45 1457- 
46a. April 3, 1937. 

“It is my impression that even up to the 
present democratic methods of dealing with pupils 
have made more progress than have similar 
methods of dealing with members of the teaching 
staff of the classroom.” 

The article is a plea for thinking and acting 

cooperatively. 

Douglass, HaRl R. “Our American Youth, Their 
Plight and a Program.” The Journal of the 
National Education Association. x 6 \\\o-\ty. 
April, 1937. 

“To most youth of today the golden age seems 
to have become history. . . . The ‘white collar’ 
professions are badly overcrowded, To the femi- 
nine youth, who normally look forward to mar- 
riage, the glorious adventure of rising with their 
poor-boy husbands to the top has been sadly de- 
flated.” 

Several posibilities of answers to the plight in 
which youth find themselves are given : re-educate 
youth in its leisure pursuits; develop upon the 
part of employers a more sympathetic attitude 
toward youth; require all young people to con- 
tinue in school at least on half time until the age 
of 20 or 21 ; give young people an education 
adequate for democracy. The last named seems 
most fraught With possibilities which may be 
realized. 

GreideR, Calvin. “The Docile Profession.” The 
Nation’s Schools. i9;37-38. February, 1937. 

In at least some respects teachers are entirely 
too passive for their own good. . . . Teachers 
listen too much . . . without talking back. . . . 
We need more heckling. . . . Your talk about 
regimentation applies in full to the teaching pro- 
fession where the rugged individual is practically 
nonexistent. 

Kilpatrick, William H. “Psychological Bases 
and Their Implications for the American Cur- 
riculum.” Teachers College Record. 38 '.491- 
502. March, 1937. 


Three things form the basis of the author’s 
position on the American curriculum; the organ- 
ismic outlook on psychology; the element of per- 
sonal acceptance as determining the facts of learn- 
ing; and, the emphasis upon moment-by-moment 
learning as an “essential ingredient” in even 
ordinary day-by-day affairs. 

Personality adjustment is seen as the essen- 
tial foundation for everything else. Building of 
intelligence comes next. The unit element in sub- 
ject matter should be an instance of worthy living. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther. “What Is This Thing 
Called Personnel Work!” Teachers College 
Record. 38:477.484. April, 1937. 

“It is not sufficient for a college or university 
to acquire a glittering collection of personnel 
services, it is not sufficient to have the best health 
officer in the country, the most brilliant psychia- 
trist, an inspired placement officer, an irresistible 
religious counselor, the best consultant in the 
country on dress and manners — all this is not 
enough. There still remains the need to co- 
ordinate all these services. . . . The whole collec- 
tion of personnel services needs to be geared into 
the total educational plan of the university.” 

Lowenstein, Robert. “The Bankruptcy of 
Guidance.” The Social Frontier. 3:175-178. 
March, 1937. 

To the writer, guidance, which to him means 
educational guidance, has bogged down. Even 
Occupations, the official guidance organ, tries the 
method of escape from problems by suggesting 
that there should be a general education for col- 
lege students, deferring the choice of an occupa- 
tion until later, and goes in for “psychology, 
mental hygiene, and pep talks.” But vocational 
guidance is seen as basic. And it is futile to dis- 
cuss guidance under our present system. “Without 
a planned socialized economy guidance is working 
in the dark.” The conclusion is that guidance 
must point out the necessity for a flmned social 
ized economy. 

Powers, F. R. and Herda, F. J. “Conflicting 
Ideas of Commencement.” The Nation’s 
Schools, 19:28-29. April, 1937. 

Mr. Powers favors the traditional commence- 
ment. He says: “Let the crowd go home, not feel- 
ing that they have just wound up another P.T.A. 
meeting or witnessed another track meet, activity 
program or school play, but rather that they have 
had the honor and the pleasure of attending the 
commencement ceremony that meant graduation 
of another fine class from dear young Siwash.” 

Mr. Herda says of a program of student par- 
ticipation; “Community interest was aroused, 
particularly on the part of the alumni, and the 
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pieparatlon of the history helped to preserve m- 
formation that -would otherwise be lost. I feel 
confident that there -will be little desire to return 
to the guest-speaker type of graduation, .exer- 
cises another year.” 

Roberts, H. D. and Fox, Helen. “Streamlining 
the Forum and Debate.” The English Journal. 
26:275-281. April, 2937. 

Panel discussions “are modernized town meet- 
ings, a means and a method of democracy as 
democracy is in turn the road to general welfare.” 

They are an “Important new technique of 
democracy.” This article describes clearly and 
adequately the method of using the panel as a 
source of training for pupils in public speaking. 

ScHpRLiNG, Raleigh. “Mirages in Education.” 
The Vnifoersity of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation EulUtin. 8:70-72. February, 1937. 

It is difficult to follow the educational leaders 
as they shift rapidly from one slogan to another. 
“In 1900 the faith of school people lay In the 
Herbartian steps; in 1905, in the cycle plan; in 
1910, in the problem method; in iprj teachers 
were excited about supervised study; in 1920 the 
project method promised to solve all our diffi- 
culties; in 1925 we had individualized instruc- 
tion with as many different models as a well- 
known make of car; in r93o we became enthusi- 
astic about the child-centered school; and in 
1935 we had great faith in the social studies as 
the core of the curriculum.” 

The sensible school man may introduce re- 
forms into his school without changing the struc- 
ture, Intelligent teachers will be able to make 
the changes on the basis of existing courses. 

Stoddard, A. J, “The Cost of Chance.” School 
and Society. 45:3a5-3rz, March 6, 1937. 
“We should learn to count the cost of fail- 
ure and reduce the chance of failure so far as 
possible through careful planning.” 

Planning needs both the opportunist and the 
dreamer. Individual and corporate intelligence of 
mankind ought to be devoted to realizing man- 
kind’s dreams. 

Strayer, George D. “Building the Profession 
of School Administration.” The School Execu- 
tive. 56:248-250 ff. March, 1937. 

The historical development of the position is 
traced, Among the common elements needed in 
the preparation of a superintendent and fields with 
which he must be familiar are: educational psy- 
chology; social theory and the philosophy of 
education; economies; curriculum construction; 
business management, and methods of finance. 
There is a plea that the superintendents set a 
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standard for admission to the profession, and ac- 
cept responsibility for those who violate the pro- 
fessional code, 

Wright, Frank L. “Personal Qualifications of 
the Superintendent.” The American School 
Board Journal. 94:19-22. April, 1937. 

The minimum qualifications of an effective 
school superintendent are (i) physical vitality; 
U') executive ability; (3) native intelligence; 
(4) ability to express himself; (5) a distinctive 
personality; (6) good character; and, (7) a 
democratic point of view. 

GENERAL AND CULTURAL 

Adamic, Louis. “John L. Lewis’ Push to Power.” 
The Forum. 97:131-137. March, 1937. 

At fifty-seven years of age Lewis is just com- 
ing into power. The author fears that Lewis’ 
domination will eventually make him leader of 
a kind of labor fascism which will save capitalism 
and push American life into a materialist mould. 

Adams, James Truslow. “What Happens to a 
Party When It Makes a Sweep,” The Yale 
Review. 26:433-448. Spring, 1937. 

A particularly illuminating article, which re- 
counts the historical background and develop- 
ment of the United States in its political life. The 
strengths and weaknesses of the party which has 
an overwhelming majority is set forth. 

Brown, William Adams. “Church and State 
in Contemporary America.” Religious Educa- 
tion. 32:88-93. April, 1937. 

"The function of the church with reference 
to the state is primarily an educational function.” 
Its function is to win people to an acceptance of 
Christian ideals. 

Butterfield, Ernest W. “Freedom of Listen- 
ing,” School and Society. 45:472-473. April 
3 . 1937- 

“When I want new light on politics, religion 
or the social order I wish to go for it, not to 
have it forced upon my unwilling ears. ... An 
attempt to substitute individual opinion for a 
corporate one is but the assumption of an unruly 
son in an orderly home. . , . Colleges through 
their officers have the right to express the ideals 
of those who have founded and who support 
them.” 

Calverton, V. F, “Our Hypnotized World.” 
Scribner’s Magazine. 101:38-425, April, 
1937. 

“Hypnotism today is far more important as a 
social force than as an individual one. Contem- 
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poiary society, -with its radios, newspapers, films, 
schools and churches” ... is more attuned “to 
hypnotic compulsion than any society which has 
ever existed in the past.” 

“Advertising ... is an excellent illustration 
of social hypnosis in action.” Propaganda, the 
psychology of nationalism. Hitler, Mussolini — 
all can be accounted for on the basis of sug- 
gestion. 

“Hypnotism is even more powerful as a social 
device than as an individual therapeutic. . . . 
In the hands of individuals, quacks or social fak- 
ers, it can prove as great a menace as in the hands 
of scientists and political progressives it can prove 
an inestimable boon to the human race.” 

EccLES, MarRINER S. “Controlling Booms and 
Depressions.” Fortune. 15 ;88a-8Sdff. 

“The problem of controlling booms and de- 
pressions ... is to provide continuously for the 
people of our country as high a standard of liv- 
ing as can be derived from our resources.” Among 
the instruments needed for economic security are 
proper monetary, fiscal and foreign exchange 
policies, 

Forlano, George and Axelrod, Hyman C. 
“The Effect of Repeated Praise or Blame on 
The Performance of Introverts and Extro- 
verts.” The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy. 28:92-100, February, 1937. 

“Blame as a form of motivation is in general 
more effective than praise or indifference.” Intro- 
verts are more affected by blame than are extro- 
verts. 

Franck, Harry A. “Our Mid-Pacific Sugar- 
Bowl.” Tra^uel. 68:34-381!. April, 1937. 

An illuminating article on the sugar cane 
industry. Here is told in detail how the cane 
grows, and how the crop is harvested. The text 
is well-illustrated. The island of Hawaii and its 
neighbors engage in this as their most important 
industry. 

Gard, Wayne. “The American Peasant,” Cur- 
rent History. 46:47-52. April, 1937. 

A study of the share-cropper of the South. 
There is need for making it easy for the share- 
cropper to become a cash renter or a farm owner, 
and to revise the system of leases. 

Goodwin, W. A. R. "The Restoration of Colonial 
Williamsburg.” The National Geographic 
Maga%.me. 71 ; 4 oa- 443 . April, 1937. 

The restoration of Williamsburg, Virginia, 
to its original condition in Colonial days, a task 
done under the direction and at the expense of 
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John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has created national 
interest. In this article there are many beautiful 
views in black and white as well as in color. The 
accompanying article reveals much of Colonial 
history and describes the restoration itself. 

Gudger, ^ E. W. “Fooling the Fishes.” The 
Scientife Monthly. 44:295-306. April, 1937. 

A very interesting article which describes 
many of the 120 various devices which the Chinese 
use in taking fishes. Among these are the varnished 
board, mats, bateaus, bamboo platforms, and nets. 
Variants of these devices as found in Burmah, 
India, and Africa are shown. 

Kennington, Eric H. “Lawrence: An Official 
Portrait.” The Atlantic Monthly. 159:406- 
415. April, 1937. 

A description of T. E. Lawrence by one who 
came into close contact with him from time to 
time. It is a character sketch as well as a pic- 
turizatlon. 

Link, Henry C. “How Many Interviews Are 
Necessary for Results of a Certain Accuracy?” 
The Journal of Applied Psychology. 21 :r-:7. 
February, 1937. 

A study of more than 5,000 interviews upon 
which a table is constructed which shows the 
number of repetitions necessary for accuracy. 

Morgan, Arthur E. “Leisure Time in an In- 
dustrial Community.” Recreation. 30:571- 
576ff. March, 1937. 

The chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The misconception that if people have 
leisure they will have recreational expression is 
false. 

“Recreation is subject to the same laws of 
development as any other phase of human cul- 
ture.” Recreational education should Include mass 
activities but also should provide for individuality 
and creative effort. Cultural recreation well might 
take the place of bridge, movies, sports, and the 
jazz of the radio. 

Niebuhr, Reinold. “Pawns for Fascism.” The 
American Scholar, 6:145-152. Spring, 1937. 

Fascism has arisen from the lower middle 
class of the population. “The radical interpreta- 
tion of fascism as essentially a contrivance for the 
preservation of a dying capitalistic civilization 
is inaccurate.’? The business interests make peace 
with Fascism because they must. “The real source 
of fascism lies in the social resentments and the 
political confusion of lower middle class life.” 
If the present prosperity should turn out to be 
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only a short respite in a g’eneral tendency to con- 
traction “lower middle class desperation would 
undoubtedly express itself in fascistic or semi- 
fascistic terms in the election of 1940.” 

Robinson, Henry Morton. “Pied Pipers, Inc.” 
Revipui of Reviews. 95:38-39. March, 1937. 
A description of the metliods by which rats 
may be exterminated. How important they are 
as aifectin^ human, life and as an enemy of man 


is generally known. “Carrying bubonic plague, 
paratyphoid, trichinosis, Brill’s fever, and hy- 
drophobia rats have killed nnore human beings 
than all the wars since Christ!” 

Thurber, James. “Tempest in a Looking Glass.” 
T/te Romm. 97:236-338. April, 1937. 

A criticism of certain psychiatrists and of a 
certain one in particular who makes attacks upon 
the folk lore and fairy talcs. 


It is not wide reading but useful reading that tends to excellence , — 
Aristippus (Diogenes Laertius Aristippus Book II, Sec. 7.) 

Preserve proportion in your reading, Keep your view of men and 
things extensive. — ^Thomas Arnold, Address to His Scholars. 



DISCUSSIONS 


THE AFTERMATH OF PHILOSOPHY 
Elmo A. Robinson 


Professional philosophers of today 
resemble both the ancient sophists, in 
that they teach for pay, and Socrates, 
in that they teach for the joy of teach- 
ing. Much of the joy doubtless arises 
from association with those advanced 
and promising students who are them- 
selves candidates for professional 
careers in philosophy. But the pay, or 
at least the existence of professorships 
and other teaching positions, depends 
in most cases upon a larger group of 
students who will never become mem- 
bers of any department of philoso- 
phy, but who nevertheless think suffi- 
ciently highly of the philosophical dis- 
cipline to classify themselves as de- 
partment maj ors or minors. It has been 
said that a good sermon requires the 
presence both of the preacher and the 
congregation. Similarly there can be 
no teaching of philosophy unless there 
are learners. Even self interest, to say 
nothing of other motivations, ought to 
give every teacher of philosophy con- 
cern for his students — first that there 
he students from year to year in a 
continuous Heracleitian stream, and 
secondly that these students constitute 
a group of satisfied customers, ever 
ready to recommend to their succes- 
sors that they too step up to the phil- 
osophical counter and sample the 
wares which are there dispensed. An 


increase in the number of positions for 
those who are pronounced qualified to 
teach philosophy can perhaps be 
achieved by convincing administrators 
of the value of our subject, but ulti- 
mately these positions depend upon 
those who, as students, are ready to 
choose it as a field of concentration and 
who, as alumni, have not come to re- 
gret their choice. 

It occurred to me that students who 
enjoy philosophy must often be dis- 
couraged from its study in any inten- 
sive fashion by the fear that it is poor 
preparation for earning a living. To 
those uncertain about the desirability 
of a philosophy major factual data 
should be a welcome aid in arriving at 
a decision. Acting upon this belief I 
made a study of the occupational classi- 
fications of the graduates of the de- 
partments at Stanford University and 
at the University of California (at 
Berkeley), the results of which have 
been presented elsewhere.* More re- 
cently I addressed a letter of inquiry 
to approximately one hundred of these 
graduates. What follows is a report on 
this correspondence. The shortcomings 
of the questionnaire method are com- 
mon knowledge, but it has its value 
and in this instance it does reveal some 
things about opinions. And informa- 
tion about opinions is what I sought to 
obtain. 

The selection of the one hundred 
names was made by one of my stu- 
dents. Her instructions were to ar- 


* “The Teaching’ of Philosophy in California,” 
School and Society f 41: 7085 also “The Place of 
Philosophy In the Junior College,” 6: 238. 
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range a balance between men and 
women, between Stanford and Cali- 
fornia, between various years of grad- 
uation and between various occupa- 
tions. Addresses were secured with the 
cooperation of the two alumni associa- 
tions, and this letter was then sent : 

What happens to people who study 
philosophy, especially to those who major in 
philosophy? They cannot all become teach- 
ers of philosophy. Ought students who en- 
joy philosophy to be encouraged to choose 
it as a major? 

As a former student of philosophy your 
opinion will be of value to those who are 
teaching in the universities, colleges, and 
junior colleges of the Pacific Coast. Will 
you not write me informally your views 
concerning the study and teaching of 
philosophy.^ Whatever you have to offer 
will be welcome, but I am especially inter- 
ested in such questions as these; Are you 
glad or sorry that you majored in philoso- 
phy? Why? Has the study of philosophy 
been a good preparation and background for 
your occupation since graduation? What 
courses or methods of teaching philosophy 
do you recaU as unusually valuable or as 
unusually poor? How, in your opinion, can 
the teaching of philosophy be improved? 
What would you say to an undergraduate 
who asks your advice about majoring in 
philosophy? 

This letter is being sent to about a hun- 
dred graduates of Stanford University and 
the University of California. Names of cor- 
respondents will be withheld as confiden- 
tial, but the information from them will be 
compiled and reported at a conference on 
the teaching of philosophy to be held this 
winter. Possibly it may become the basis for 
a brief pamphlet for inquiring students. 

To those who did not at first reply- 
return postals were sent. The results 
may be summarized numerically as 
follows : 


Returned undelivered . 2 

Declined to answer 2 

No returns 29 

Replies received : letters 44 

Replies received: cards 2a 

Total inquiries qq 

The sex and university of those who 
replied is: 

Men Women Total 

California 2 1 21 42 

Stanford 15 7 22 

Total 36 28 64 

Not specified ... 2 

Twenty-two graduated before 1911, 
nine between 1911 and 1923 inclusive, 
thirty-three between 1924 and 1934, 
with two indefinite. Although the ma- 
jority of the replies came from per- 
sons now living in California, many of 
them were from widely scattered 
points in the United States and some 
from abroad. The occupations repre- 
sented were diverse. 

Business — 15 — including banking (3), 
accountant (2), wholesale grocer, merchan- 
dizing, manufacturer, laundry executive, 
industrial relations expert, transportation, 
newspaper publisher, text-book editor now 
in insurance, investments, investment re- 
search. 

Semi-professional — 8 — including gradu- 
ate student (2), newspaper work, writing, 
welfare work, nursing, lecturer on home 
economics, secretary of art museum. 

Professional (excluding the arts and 
teaching) — 16 — including librarian (3), 
physician (2), lawyer (2), minister, 
minister-missionary, consulting psycholo- 
gist, physician-teacher, architect, museum 
curator, naturalist-author, ornithologist, 
army officer. 

Arts — 6 — including musician, organist- 
teacher, theater-executive and magazine 
writer, pageant and dance director, artist, 
sculptor. 
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II 


Two simple quantitative statements 


1937] 

Teaching — lO — including not specified 
(3), high school ( 2 ), professor of journal- 
ism, professor of literature and history, pro- 
fessor of education, professor of physical 
education, former instructor in philosophy 
who has not taught for 1 5 years. 

Marriage plus other occupation — 10 — 
including secretary (2), commercial artist, 
business, nursing, librarian, teaching, mis- 
sionary-writer, actress-writer, prints and 
philanthropy. 

Marriage only— I. 

Total — 66. 

The small number of cases and the 
fact that about one-third failed to re- 
ply make any broad conclusions im- 
possible. Yet the quality of the replies 
— some of them comprising four pages 
of single-spaced typing — ^bespeak re- 
spectful consideration. It would cer- 
tainly be a mistake to assume that all 
those who would praise philosophy 
have replied, while those who have re- 
mained silent would have had only 
condemnation to utter. Here was sure- 
ly an opportunity for disgruntled ra- 
tionalizers to have expressed their ac- 
cumulated criticisms and resentments. 
Unfairness in sampling, if it exists at 
all, is more likely to have arisen from 
the fact that selection was necessarily 
limited to those whose affection for 
their college was sufficient to lead to 
registration of their addresses in the 
alumni offices. The reader is also asked 
to note that no attempt has been made 
to compare philosophy with other pos- 
sible majors. The only generalization 
which is warranted is the modest con- 
clusion that philosophy majors tend to 
be pleased with their choice, and that 
the study of philosophy does not ren- 
der occupational and professional suc- 
cess impossible. 


are in order, (i) Of the 66 who re- 
plied, 62 are glad that they majored 
in philosophy, 3 are sorry, and one in- 
definite. The three are all men, Cali- 
fornia graduates of about 30 years ago. 
(2) As to the value of philosophy as 
preparation and background for occu- 
pational activities, 12 failed to answer 
clearly, 15 denied such value to phi- 
losophy, 39 asserted it. There is no 
apparent relation between negative 
and indefinite replies on the one hand 
and sex, age, or university on the 
other. 

A few correspondents expressed sur- 
prise at being addressed, claiming that 
they had forgotten all about having 
once majored in philosophy. One took 
refuge in the fact that, since he was 
ignorant of what might have happened 
if he had not studied philosophy, he 
had no basis for stating whether he was 
glad or sorry. Let us turn, however, to 
the letters themselves. First to those 
who are sorry. 

“No, I cannot say that I am glad I 
majored in philosophy; I have often 
thought since that I could have put in my 
time with something that would have been 
of greater value to me. Whatever advantage 
has come to me through my studies in 
philosophy has been indirect. , . . Such help 
as it gave . . . was entirely destructive; it 
gave me no constructive help. 

“Rather regretful of the training I re- 
ceived. It was largely classical and Hegelian. 
The only result was a kind of skepticism 
about all thinking. However, I should have 
welcomed a realistic approach something 
like Whitehead’s.” 

Next let us hear from some of those 
who, although glad of having studied 
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philosophy, have found it of no prac- 
tical value. 

"I am an accountant and already was 
one when I worked my way through col- 
lege, so that philosophy, and for that matter 
all my college training, was a great luxury, 
having no connection with my occupation 
nor any value commercially at all. . . . But 
the study of philosophy had immense value 
in satisfying a deep-rooted longing. There 
was never any great difficulty in choosing 
my major. I was older than the average 
student and my choice had been made years 
before it materialized. ... I have never re- 
gretted my choice. It may not have been a 
practical one, but it was a broadening ex- 
perience whose value cannot easily be meas- 
ured. 

“Formal philosophy has proven as use- 
less as it was fascinating. All value is not 
practical, however, and youtliful habits are 
strong, so that an occasional new book on 
abstract aesthetic, or epistemological theory 
is like a cup of refreshing water in tlie vast 
desert of school existence, completely satis- 
fying in itself like the experience of beauty 
in a Franck Symphony or one of Van 
Gogh’s paintings, but with no more prac- 
tical significance. Thus its entire value be- 
comes aesthetic and philosophy becomes a 
kind of dream, filled with intellectual 
ecstasy. 

“I am, and always have been, glad that 
I made philosophy my major study. ... It 
may seem paradoxical to say that philosophy 
Was not an especially good preparation for 
the occupation, the profession of arms, 
which I have followed through most of my 
life. . . , However, I did not plan my col- 
lege curriculum with a view to any particu- 
lar profession or calling. . , , But if I had 
not had the good fortune to make some ac- 
quaintance with philosophy in my youth, I 
know that I should never liave had another 
opportunity to do so, and this I should re- 
gret very greatly.” 

And now for those who claim more 


practical values for philosophy. One 
who is still a student writes, 

“Up to the present philosophy has had no 
occupational use whatever. But as I am now 
preparing for an academic career, I expect 
my studies in philosophy to have a con- 
tributory value.” 

A commercial artist: 

“I majored in philosophy because I was 
not allowed to major in art without major- 
ing in education, which I knew I wouldn’t 
use. The result is that should I go to col- 
lege again I would take more courses in 
philosophy. I found it not only intensely 
interesting at the time, but invaluable 
since.” 

A wife, mother, and former business 
woman: 

“When I left Stanford ... I married and 
took a full-time office job, wliich continued 
in one capacity or another for two years. 
In general I found myself as well prepared 
to earn a living in business as the average 
graduate — perhaps better. In my opinion 
the study of philosophy is no more remote 
from the ordinary business life than is eco- 
nomics. The real transition one has to make 
is from the theoretical or abstract to the 
practical.” 

A civic secretary and executive in 
industrial relations ; 

“Philosophy undoubtedly taught me to 
think and reflect better than would have 
otherwise been the case. And it so happens 
that my work for many years has called for 
more thinking and analysis tlian ‘getting 
things done’ in the ordinary business sense.” 

A theater executive; 

“My writing is almost exclusively about 
the theater, and the relation between the 
theater and the philosophy courses I took at 
U.C. seems remote. But, nevertheless, 
philosophy was an important stepping stone. 
Until those philosophy courses I accepted 
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unquestioningly everything that was said 
by a professor. It did not occur to me to 
dare to criticise a lecture or anything said 
in a lecture. I date the beginning of my 
critical mindedness to the philosophy courses 
I took.” 

A physician: 

“When I decided to major in philosophy 
I had no idea that a medical education 
would be available to me. This I consider 
fortunate, for once one becomes a ‘medical 
student’ time seems to become so precious 
that one hesitates to spend it upon subjects 
outside the regular curriculum. It is quite 
likely that I would still be wishing I had 
time for the study of philosophy if I had 
not received my grounding before I entered 
the medical school. As it is, I feel that it 
was a very valuable preparation and back- 
ground for the study of medicine, And I 
believe both my work as a student and in 
the practice of my profession has benefited 
enormously by my work in philosophy.” 

An. attorney: 

“I could have had no better preparation 
for my work as a lawyer than a course in 
philosophy. Most of my work since being 
admitted to the bar has been as Deputy 
District Attorney in the District Attorney’s 
OfBce, and during the last ten years I have 
been at the head of the Juvenile Department 
in this County. ... A course in philosophy 
gives excellent opportunity for mental de- 
velopment. It not only trains the student in 
clear, accurate thinking, but develops a 
breadth of understanding and a judicial at- 
titude toward human problems.” 

An architect: 

“No, I am not sorry I majored in 
philosophy. It was a deliberate choice, made 
to give me a solid foundation in the methods 
and practice of searching for meaning and 
to give me the background and the leisure 
to pursue certain ideas I had already com- 
menced to formulate on the history and 
functions of art and architecture and for 


which I found the established curricula 
hopelessly inadequate.” 

A musician: 

‘My mind travelled from music to the 
history of music in particular and the history 
of art in general, then ... to the history of 
ideas. All of these interests demanded that 
I do more reading in philosophy and its 
history. ... I believe that philosophy is a 
necessity for the musician.” 

A public-school teacher; 

“In dealing with pupils and school situa- 
tions my interest and aim was much more 
fundamental because of the bent of my 
mind, which came largely as the result of 
courses in philosophy. I know this from 
the parents and from many pupils, who 
now as parents call to see me. In faculty 
meetings my opinion was considered more 
judicial and less personal than the views of 
some other members of the faculty.” 

A librarian: 

“I have found a philosophy major an ex- 
cellent preparation as more than any other 
major it encouraged the study of a great 
variety of subjects. Many majors have so 
many requirements within the department 
that there is not sufficient time for branch- 
ing out into other fields.” 

A college professor: 

“The teaching of literature and history 
cannot fail to be improved by some touch 
of philosophy.” 

And another of the same occupation : 

“The study of philosophy has been a 
good preparation and background, not only 
for my occupational work as a teacher of 
Education, but also for my life as a citizen, 
home member, church member, and all the 
rest.” 

And from the former college teach- 
er whose illness interrupted his career: 

“I am glad that I found the way made 
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easier by travelling in the company of those 
great souls, living and dead, who had al- 
ready travelled it. . . . It is hard to believe 
that any other field tvould have opened doors 
to lecture rooms, studies and firesides of so 
many of the truly great. I walked with 
kings, and life is richer than it could have 
been without that experience.” 

The third question in my letter 
asked about recollections of valuable 
or poor courses and methods. It was 
inserted partly because some educa- 
tionists with whom I have talked are 
of the opinion that the teaching of phi- 
losophy is frequently done rather 
poorly. Granted that the quality of 
teaching cannot be measured by the 
answers to a questionnaire, neverthe- 
less there is some value in seeing our- 
selves as our students see us. In this 
case the reports are usually favorable. 
One writer comments: 

“The only bad teaching in philosophy I 
have known was that of a visiting chap 
from the east who lectured to an under- 
graduate class for a semester, without more 
than ten minutes of extempore escape from 
his notes in three long months.” 

Another finds that method is of sec- 
ondary concern; 

“Now, with the passing of the years since 
undergraduate days the personality of the 
teacher seems much more important than 
methods. I still glow with the memory of 
glimpses of such qualities as simplicity, clear- 
ness, nobility and truth of thought.” 

But the most frequent criticism is 
that which expresses a preference for 
discussion classes instead of, or in addi- 
tion to, lectures. Ten correspondents 
offer some suggestion of this sort. 

“Teaching by means of a discussion 
group, preferably a round table type of ap- 
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proach, seems to me to be the very best. 
Unfortunately I was in only one or two 
such groups. 

“The specific courses in philosophy from 
which I benefited the most were given as 
small seminars in which a maximum of free 
discussion was allowed. In a few very suc- 
cessful classes the professor provided us with 
material and then acted principally as a 
referee and guide in our violent debates. 

“I found the discussion classes of greatest 
value, particularly those in which every 
statement and every word was questioned 
so that we learned to deal with definite, 
clear-cut concepts. 

“Recalling the courses I took as a stu- 
dent, I consider the more informal ones to 
be more effective. I have in mind especially 
one under Professor Montague. In conduct- 
ing the course, he did not act as an instruc- 
tor. He did not assume at all an ex-cathedra 
attitude, but rather merely guided us 
tlirough the subject and led in the discus- 
sions, which were always mutual among the 
members of the class. It aroused the inter- 
est of the students. 

“The most stimulating course I ever 
took in philosophy was D. W. Prall’s Con- 
temporary Tendencies — mainly because he 
kept the discussion so alive and at the same 
time guided it with such complete control 
that we found ourselves scoring all the 
points he would have us make^ — -points 
based on our required reading which we 
thought we understood when we entered 
the classroom, yet when approached from 
this fresh angle, took us by surprise and be- 
came invested with new meaning and vi- 
tality. ... I feel that the courses were best 
which tended to synthesize ideas, to give us 
connections, cross sections of ideas, instead 
of merely disassociating philosophic thought 
into rather artificial concepts, so that from 
some courses we retain a rather chaotic 
idea. 

“I think one of the nice things about the 
courses was in most cases the utter lack of 
compulsion — or at least a seeming lack. 
There was often no roU-call, no mid-term, 
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often nothing but a final to disturb the 
pleasure of reading and lectures. 

“The best type of teaching of philosophy 
is that which leads to the freest discussion 
and the most self-expression. The most 
valuable courses were the ones in which I 
was forced to write the most theses. The 
seminar was the most valuable of all, on 
account of the freedom of discussion and 
the self-expression demanded by the pres- 
entation of a thesis and its defense against 
criticism. It was always my conviction that 
aU study was merely preparatory to the 
formulation of conclusions in writing, and 
that no study had really borne fruit until 
the written statement of the conclusion had 
been forthcoming.” 

Ill 

In contrast to this tendency towards 
agreement on method there was a 
great diversity of opinion concerning 
the designation of the most valuable 
courses. Five persons mentioned logic; 
aesthetics and the history of philoso- 
phy each won three votes; eleven 
other courses were listed favorably. A 
similar situation exists with reference 
to the names of teachers. My letter did 
not request nominations of outstanding 
instructors, but' i6 of my correspond- 
ents mentioned the names of 2.7 of 
their former teachers with praise — 
Howison, Bakewell, and Montague 
topping the list. As a counter-irritant 
I quote; “A Miss Arnold who was my 
section leader in logic had more brain 
power per wrinkle than any other per- 
son I had ever observed.” These di- 
versities of view-point reinforce an 
opinion, doubtless commonly held 
among us, that philosophy is one of 
those fields in which successftil teach- 
ing is the result, not so much of a defi- 
nite curriculum or fixed method, as of 
a fortunate readiness and rapport be- 
tween student and instructor. 
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But this is not to say that curricula 
and methods are to be ignored. Indeed 
our correspondents have some advice 
to offer. The recommendation of more 
discussion has already been amplified. 
Other items follow. 

*It is an error to consider the study of 
philosophy one that can not be started until 
the college years. If our high school history 
included some history of philosophy it would 
seem of greater value to me than so great 
an emphasis on political history. My experi- 
ence has been that high school age students 
are very interested in some of the problems 
of philosophy and would profit greatly by 
an elementary course. 

“The study of a philosopher should be 
brought up to date whenever possible. 
When a living philosopher is being studied, 
carry the perusal of his views up to the 
present, especially when he has written re- 
cent books, I recall particularly studying 
Bertrand Russell and John Dewey up to a 
certain point only. We would complete a 
course thinking that we had that person’s 
views well in hand, only to learn that he 
had completely changed his opinions on 
many scores, these changes in most in- 
stances being expressed in his latest books. 

“General courses seem to have had a 
more lasting influence than the more special 
ones. Courses outlining the problems which 
philosophy has attempted to solve always 
seemed more vital and interesting than 
courses presenting some individual’s solution 
of these problems. ... A mere historical 
summary is not sufficient. The student must 
be made to realize that the problems are 
still today of paramount importance. 

“Little or no instruction in the art of 
teaching is required or expected of the col- 
lege teacher of philosophy. Experience seems 
to be the only teacher of method. This is a 
hardship both for the teacher and the class. 
The teaching of philosophy can be im- 
proved by the selection of good teachers — 
persons who are not only thoroughly im- 
bued with the subjects they are to teach, 
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but are well trained in the art of teaching 
and deeply concerned to arouse an eager 
participation by the class in their common 
adventure. 

“I have some question about the teaching 
of the history of philosophy. As I look 
through texts on the subject I find them apt 
to consist, too often, of disconnected epi- 
sodes, figures, and positions. . . . The history 
of ideas cannot be traced apart from the 
world in which they emerge, nor without 
reference to the way in which they spread 
to certain areas more than others. 

“A department of philosophy that limits 
itself to the study and teaching of European 
types of thought does not in my opinion fill 
its proper place and function in a university. 
For the people of the Pacific Coast an ac- 
quaintance with, and some understanding 
of. Oriental philosophy is too urgent a need 
to be longer neglected by the colleges and 
universities whose students must shortly 
take their part in world cooperation through 
a wise approach to the problems of the 
Pacific area.” 

What advice do these alumni offer 
to students who are now considering 
the possibility of majoring in phi- 
losophy.? With some exceptions they 
approve such a choice, although fre- 
quently with qualifications. As illus- 
tration of general statements the fol- 
lowing may be quoted; 

“If the student is seeking a liberal degree, 
and were in doubt whether to major in 
history, Greek, or modern languages (for 
example) or philosophy, I should advise 
philosophy. 

“Unless the student is going into a pro- 
fessional field, and his college has a good 
professional school, I would advise him to 
major in philosophy for his B.A. degree. 

“An undergraduate who majored in 
philosophy would not likely regret his 
choice, no matter what his future held. 
There is probably no other single subject 
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that will help him out in after life as many 
times and in as many situations.” 

Some stress the consideration of choice 
of occupation: 

“I would recommend philosophy as a ma- 
jor, for instance, for a student contemplat- 
ing newspaper work, any kind of writing, 
social, political or religious fields and other 
kindred prospects.” 

Others speak of the non-material 
values : 

“To an undergraduate contemplating 
philosophy as a major I should offer only 
encouragement. Philosophy is the study of 
ideas; a student who finds stimulus and de-' 
light in this pursuit is denied the opportu- 
nity for a more enlightened life if he must 
use his college years as the means to a ma- 
terial end. 

“Philosophy has very little commercial 
value but like all cultural things it enriches 
the individual and no egoist should he with- 
out it. 

“I have never regarded a university edu- 
cation as an occupational tr.aining and the 
student who wishes by his college career to 
build himself an understanding of life rather 
than a quick road to economic success could 
not choose a better training than philosophy. 
The degree requirements allow him con- 
siderable latitude to explore other fields of 
thought and to satisfy extra-curricula inter- 
ests and at the same time ensure him a very 
solid career afterward, save those few which 
demand very early specialization,” 

Some of the other qualifications are of 
interest: 

“Don’t encourage philosophy in the too 
young. 

“ ‘Yes, if philosophy means anything im- 
portant to you.’ But if the student regarded 
it as a knowledge attainment equally in- 
different with another, I should answer, 
‘What for?’ 
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“At first philosophy made me rather dis- 
contented, because I soon found out that the 
thing about which I knew most was of no 
interest to other people. It is rather lonely 
at times not to be able to share an enthusi- 
asm, and discussion of philosophy is certainly 
not au fait. It is a fair indictment of philoso- 
phy (where it is not to be a career) to say 
that of all studies it unfits one more thor- 
oughly for monotonous routine than any 
other pursuit. By majoring in this subject 
a student will have the richest and most 
thrilling of academic experience, But if he 
does not intend to teach, then some thought 
should be taken to provide a comfortable 
refuge from the limitless scope of philoso- 

P^y- 

“I should certainly hesitate to advise even 
an able student to select philosophy as his 
major subject, on the sole ground of his 
general ability and previous scholastic 
record, Not only is exceptional ability a 
necessary condition precedent to the success- 
ful cultivation of the most profound and 
most difficult of the sciences, but also ability 
of a very peculiar and special order. We 
all know very able people who are out- 
standing in other fields for whom philoso- 
phy is, and always must be, a thing apart.” 

Two writers offer observations on 
the related question o£ the instructor’s 
missionary zeal for his subject: 

“No one should study philosophy who can 
avoid it. There were those among our stu- 
dents who, in the ecstasy of enlightenment 
engendered by the experience of independ- 
ent, original thinking felt that all should 
enjoy the same enlightenment, and were 
filled with the evangelistic urge to preach 
the gospel to every creature. I could never 
agree with them. 

“Many signs encourage the belief that 
with our coming nearer to mental maturity. 


philosophy will come into her own anew, 
and will again he accorded her rightful 
place in what once was called the hierarchy 
of sciences. And is not the duty, as well as 
the privilege, of the teacher of philosophy to 
speed that happy consummation? I believe 
that it is his very special duty, and if I am 
right, then his role should not be the merely 
passive one of giving advice, however valu- 
able, to those who perchance are fortunate 
enough to be moved to seek it. His part 
should be the active one to bring, whenever 
and wherever he can, the light to those that 
sit in darkness.” 

In concluding this paper I need only 
say that in these quotations philosoph- 
ers, at least amateur philosophers, have 
spoken for themselves. “Here they 
are, my fifty men and women.” No 
further comment seems necessary. My 
own conclusions have already been 
suggested by the selections quoted. 
There remains only the period, or 
question mark, or exclamation point to 
indicate the terminus. Let the follow- 
ing serve for such a symbol; 

“When my son, who was later graduated 
by the University of California as a major 
in economics, discussed with me the possi- 
bility of taking courses in philosophy, I said 
to him in substance: Do not take philoso- 
phers too seriously. Philosophers are not 
seers or prophets; are not even always wise. 
They are men with interesting ideas and 
interpretations of life, coupled with an ex- 
ceptional literary style. Plato is considered 
the greatest name in philosophy, but Plato 
was not a prophet. Had he been the prophet 
he is deified to be, he would have seen that 
labor is a superior occupation. As philoso- 
phers of labor John L. Lewis and Harry 
Bridges, however opportunist they may be, 
are superior to Plato.” 



A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION IN OUTLINE 

Isaac Doughton 

1. Education in its fullest sense old and die and are succeeded in the 
means the whole development of per- operation of this machine by their chil- 
sonality. Its comprehensive aim is the dren. Although these children are born 
mastery of the art of living. A defini- as helpless as were their ancestors, the 
tion follows; machine does not slacken speed for 

Education is the development of human them to board it and master its con~ 
personality which results from the individu- trols. There is thus an ever-widening 
al’s activity in and reaction upon the natural gap between the biological and social 
and social environments, and which, by en- helplessness of infancy and the needs 
riching the meaning of experience, progres- of adulthood. Formal education 
sively increases his power to direct subse- should give children “a running se- 
quent experience. start” for the type of society in 

True education, therefore, means life, which they must later function as 
and has as many and as varied aspects adults. 

as life. Narrow meanings come from 4. Two social motives prompt for- 
emphasizing one or more of these as- mal education and the school. First, 
pects. Thus we have formal and in- humans desire to conserve what the 
formal education, elementary educa- race has paid dearly to achieve. Sec- 
tion, religious education, etc. ond, adults desire to spare the young 

2, Formal or organized education from needlessly repeating the blun- 

is the most common, of these narrow ders of their forbears. Thus formal 
meanings. It includes all organized ac- education facilitates the mastery of the 
tivities that are designed to direct the art of living by giving children experi- 
gi'owth and behavior of human beings, ence without experiment. But always 
especially of children. The term is some problems are still unsolved, and 
commonly narrowed so far as to sig- novel problems arise from the growing 
nlfy schooling. The school has been complexity of life. For these they must 
designed by Society to direct the proc- experiment, with the heritage of race 
ess of education so as to determine a experience as a means or instrument, 
certain kind of development through This heritage has no value in and of 
activity in and reaction upon a special itself, but only as it helps to solve con- 
kind of environment. Formal educa- temporary problems and leads to the 
tion is thus a social process, in a social constant enrichment of life, 
setting, and with a social purpose. 5. In early social systems parents 

3. The necessity for formal educa- and priests communicated to children 
tion in and through the schools arises whatever of race experience seemed 
from the biological and social handl- necessary and wise. But living has be- 
cap of children. Civilization Is like an come so complex and the social heri- 
Intricate and rapidly moving machine, tage so vast that this function has been 
Its complexity and rate of movement entrusted mainly to books and to spe- 
are rapidly increasing. Adults grow cialists called teachers. In simpler so- 
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cial systems children supplemented the 
intellectual activities of the school with 
a many-sided community participation 
in association with adults. Now, how- 
ever, the individual is cramped during 
childhood and youth within a narrow 
range of activity in which the school 
occupies the major part. If personality 
is not to be cramped and stunted, the 
school must be a place where children 
may have rich and varied activity with 
abundant experiencings, and so find 
stimulation to desirable and wisely di- 
rected growth and behavior. 

6. Development of personality re- 
sults from the interaction of heredity 
and environment. Educators cannot 
control heredity, but theoretically they 
can control environment so as to stimu- 
late or suppress any hereditary possi- 
bility as desired. There are, of course, 
practical difficulties. Such a special en- 
vironment, as compared with the total 
environment, must be simplified, puri- 
fied, graduated, and balanced, as de- 
termined by each child’s own needs 
and development. Learning is the 
progressive mastery by the child, 
mainly in this restricted environment, 
of the tools and techniques of effective 
living. The teacher, as the child’s 
guide, thus directs the natural process 
of growth through the interplay of 
personalities and the control of natural 
energies. 

7. With respect to method, effective 
living is like other scientific activities; 
it involves procedures which will ac- 
complish results that we desire without 
other results that we do not desire. 
Two problems arise: (a) What are the 
results that we should desire? and (b) 
How can we employ past human ex- 
perience so as to accomplish these re- 
sults most effectually? The first must 
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be answered in terms of social living, 
the second in terms of all knowledge 
of humanity that the sciences can give 
us. 

8. _ Effective democratic social living 
requires that each individual partici- 
pate in the benefits and responsibilities 
of life, limited only by his ability and 
desire and the like activity of others. 
Man, in contrast with animals, can de- 
lay reactions until he can review in 
recollection and foresight probable 
consequences, and can then deliber- 
ately choose his course of action in light 
of intended consequences. Hence, to 
be a person is to be responsible. The so- 
cially-minded person acts with due re- 
gard for the behavior of others. 

9. By discriminating selection in 
transmitting the social heritage, the 
school provides for continuous social 
regeneration and reinvigoration. The 
group tends to be conservative and so 
prevent retrogression; the individual 
must be the innovator and so make for 
progress. The school provides for so- 
cial reproduction through guiding in- 
dividual development in a social en- 
vironment. 

10. The particular function of the 
public school is the preparation of all 
children for taking as effective a part 
as possible in the social order. In a 
democracy this means “a running so- 
cial start” in democratic ways of living 
and thinking. The test of democracy is 
the extent that its fundamental phi- 
losophy and practice can be made the 
philosophy and practice of its schools, 
on the level of the gromng chihPs 
knowledge and exferience. This is 
genuine progressive education. In this 
way the public school may become the 
most powerful single factor in the 
progressive amelioration of Society. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


From Professor John D, Allen, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Mercer Uni- 
versity, Macon, Georgia regarding 
Mr. Hogan’s “An unpublished Poem 
of Philip Pendleton Cooke” : 

In his interesting article entitled “An 
Unpublished Poem of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke,” which appeared in The Educa- 
tional Forum for November, 1936, W. 
J. Hogan quotes "a short unpublished bi- 
ography of Cooke by his cousin, John 
Pendleton Kennedy.” This biography as- 
serts that the poem in question, “Count 
Herman,” had never been printed; and 
Mr. Hogan does not question his source. 

I am familiar with the manuscript Mr. 
Hogan quotes, having recently read it while 
preparing a study of Cooke; and I can 
readily see how he concluded that the poem 
had never appeared in print. The manu- 
script reads: “It has never been printed at 
all, I believe, I have been enabled to obtain 
it from the Hon. Henry Bedinger, of Jef- 
ferson Co., Virginia, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Cooke’s, who has written it down from 
memory, and sent it to me. . . .” Yet there 
can be little doubt that both the biographer 
and Mr. Hogan are in error. 

On June 6, 1 85 1, Cooke’s younger 
brother, John Esten, wrote a long letter to 
Rufus W. Griswold. The letter contained 
material for a biographical sketch of Cooke, 
assembled in response to Griswold’s re- 
quest; and among other information it in- 
cluded the following: “Many of his most 
pleasing poems were certainly written, at 
College and soon after his return — that is, 
between his 15th and i8th year; namely 
. . . ‘Count Herman’ . . . — these all ap- 
pearing in The Knickerbocker and Win- 
chester papers. ...” A careful search of 
The Knickerbocker discloses that “Count 
Herman” was not published there. It very 
probably was, however, published in a 


Winchester, Va., weekly newspaper— 
either The Virginian or The Re-publican; 
for as between the accuracy of John Esten 
Cooke, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the writings of his brother, and that of the 
author of the manuscript biography, who 
merely drank and went liunting with his 
poetic but sports-loving kinsman, there is 
excellent reason to choose the former. 

This leads to the question of the actual 
authorship of the manuscript upon which 
Mr. Hogan relies. He attributes it to John 
Pendleton Kennedy, the lawyer-novelist- 
politician and cousin of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. If Mr. Hogan will compare the 
handwriting of the manuscript with that of 
Kennedy, he will discover good reason for 
doubt. Comparison of the styles will 
strengthen the doubt. And I have in my 
possession information which assures me 
that the author was not, in fact, John Pen- 
dleton Kennedy, 

In Mr. Hogan’s version of “Count Her- 
man,” several lines differ from the original 
in the manuscript. Line 3, Stanza l, which 
reads “For the robber,” is in the original 
“For Reve the Robber.” In the same 
Stanza, Line 5, which reads “On a colt of 
grey,” should be “On a colt of Ukrain.” 
In Stanza 7, Line 6 is changed to “When 
ever again” from the original, “Why ever 
again.” There are, in addition, several in- 
sertions of, and omissions of, articles which 
slightly affect the rhythm of the poem. 
Perhaps it should also be mentioned that in 
the second stanza of Cooke’s best-known 
poem, “Florence Vane,” Mr. Hogan in 
quoting omits the seventh line, “I treasure 
in my vision.” John D. Allen 

Reaction to “Design for Philoso- 
phy OF Education” 

“Design for Philosophy of Education” 
in the November, 1936, issue of The 
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Educational Forum found me in recep-i 
tive mood, perhaps because it evoked a 
recollection of undergraduate days. It was 
then my fortune to sit under a man who 
gave courses in English and in philosophy. 
At the time I was conventional enough in 
my conceptions of subject combinations to 
suspect an incongruity until I discovered 
that this man’s treatment of literature was 
essentially philosophical in tone. So the 
Design was diverting and stimulating; time 
enough has elapsed that certain cloudinesses 
have been cleared up; suspended reflec- 
tions are pretty well precipitated; so I 
venture some declarations of opinion. 

The major proposal concerns search for 
the philosophy of life, social and individual, 
that lies implicit in the literature of certain 
fields of study. It amounts to this; Let us 
make this philosophy, or these suggestions 
toward philosophy, explicit for the teacher 
in the course commonly called the philoso- 
phy of education. 

At once a question arises as to what the 
teacher will do with it. Will there be a 
tendency for the philosophy thus disentan- 
gled from its vestments to be regarded as 
the essential subject matter of various 
courses .i' Will the teacher judge personal 
success in teaching in terms of success in 
laying this implicit philosophy explicitly be- 
fore pupils, in getting them to perceive the 
reasonableness of the inferences made? 
Might this degenerate into a program of 
moralizing? Does it not involve a danger 
of dealing with subject matter in too ab- 
stract and too advanced a manner for 
adolescents, for example? By means of such 
questions I mean to emphasize the idea that, 
however clearly the teacher may derive the 
elements of a philosophy of human living 
from the materials of teaching, nevertheless 
this kind of thing must be entirely an inci- 
dental activity so far as pupils are con- 
cerned. The teacher’s consciousness of the 
high spiritual significance of curricular ma- 
terials must not obtrude itself too evidently 
upon the consciousness of pupils even when, 
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as guiding purpose, it does direct the learn- 
ing activity. 

In the development of the Design it was 
applied to literature and to the social studies 
for illustrative purposes. In such action the 
fields of its greatest usefulness were opened 
up. One is almost ready to say that the 
illustrations employed are the applications 
of the idea. Just how does it work out in 
the teaching of mathematics, of woodwork, 
of shorthand? Just how does it apply to the 
teaching of French, of English on the 
technical side? Is science to be taught as 
such, or as peg on which to hang the phi- 
losophy of science? 

As an independent course the philosophy 
of education has experienced a rather re- 
markable revival in recent years. As written 
during this revival the philosophy of educa- 
tion has been a rather honest attempt to 
discover whether philosophy does have any- 
thing constructive to say about the nature 
of education; it is not merely the writing 
of generalizations about education. Witness 
such books as Rusk: Philosofhical Bases of 
Education-, Demiashkevich: Introduction 
to the Philo so-phy of Education ^ Childs: 
Education and the Philosophy of Exferi- 
mentalism-, Lodge; Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, 

Without attempting to delimit the field 
in any strict manner it may be said that 
philosophy of education must find its chief 
topic in considering educational objectives, 
while educational psychology leans more in 
the direction of curricular considerations, 
and educational psychology is the founda- 
tion of method, Certainly these lines are 
transgressed; one has no desire to com- 
partmentalize these three courses; never- 
theless they tend to follow the lines indi- 
cated. 

Now does the Design constitute a search 
for the fundamental objectives of educa- 
tion, or is it an outline for curricular ma- 
terials? At first sight it may seem to be the 
latter. I offered the caution in an earlier 
paragraph that the philosophy developed out 
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of a survey of a field of study must not be 
allowed to become the content of courses in 
that field of study. In so doing I may have 
seemed to say that the Design led us that 
way. It was not, however, my intention to 
intimate such thought, I interpret the De- 
sign as trying to establish a new conception 
of the objective. A course in the philosophy 
of education So conceived would be work- 
ing in a perfectly legitimate direction, al- 
though I do suspect the objective set up to 
have less scope than is implied in the presen- 
tation of the Design. 

More specifically we must ask what 


phase of philosophy is involved. Certainly 
not metaphysics. But ethics — yes; aesthet- 
ics — ^yes; a philosophy of values — -yes. It 
appears that that is exactly what the De- 
sign is planned to accomplish. The argu- 
ment is not in the least for the inculcation 
in pupils of the personal philosophy of the 
teacher, but the discovery by the pupils in 
such degree as their maturity permits of the 
philosophy inherent in the story of the 
struggle of human beings for a higher form 
of life. 

Sincerely, 

J. B. Shouse 


CONTRIBUTORS IN THIS ISSUE 

( Continued from page 38/^. ) 


lumined with the deep understanding of a 
specialist in child psychology. Miss Florence 
Teagarden, the author, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Pittsburgh, and 
spends much of her time in the psychologi- 
cal clinic of the college. She was a frequent 
contributor to The Kadelpian Review. 

Although German Educational Move- 
ments Since igoo by Professor Paul R. 
Radosavljevich of New York University 
doubtless will appeal chiefly to readers in- 
terested in Comparative Education we be- 
lieve that any reader speculating on the 
destiny of the German people will find it 
enlightening to read not only this article 
but the extended series on German educa- 
tion to be contributed to The Educa- 
tional Forum by this author. Professor 
Radosavljevich was born in Obrez, Slavonia 
and has studied in Vienna, Jena, Zurich 
(Ph.D, in 1905), and New York Univer- 
sity (Ed. D.j 1918). He taught psychology 
and pedagogy at Zombor, Hungary; was 
assistant in the psychological laboratory at 
Stanford University, He has written in 
German, Serbian, Croatian, Russian and 
English. He enjoys the reputation of being 
a leading scholar in the field of Comparative 
Education, in American universities. 

Professor Elmo A. Robinson’s courses in 
Philosophy at San Jose State College must 
be greatly enriched by his varied experiences 


as clergyman, teacher of science, mathemat- 
ics and music. He has studied at several 
American universities and has been a mem- 
ber of the summer faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. His present discussion, The 
Aftermath of Philosophy reflects his present 
interest and throws clear light on the scope 
of effectiveness of teaching in a field that 
all too often seems of only formal academic 
worth. 

Professor Isaac Doughton of State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 
outlines a Philosophy of Education, a brev- 
ity that is mulium in parvo . 

Of the two poets, Frances Moyes and 
Ruth Yeokum, whose verse Hill-Shrines 
and Domesticated, respectively, appear in 
this issue we can introduce only the former. 
She signs her name in full as Mrs. Frances 
Moyes Daft, She was formerly a landscape 
artist and craftsman, but preferred to create 
with words. She has published The Dawn 
of Life and Other Poems and is now pre- 
paring another volume of verse. She has 
contributed to many poetry magazines and 
is a member of several poetry societies here 
and in England. She is an active member 
of The National League of American Pen 
Women and lives in San Jose, California. 

The pictures of Lake Louise were taken 
by Mrs. R. Gehner during her visit there 
last year. 
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